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With  Index,  and  PortraiU  ofM,  Guitot,  Charlemagne,  a^  Lome  z£ 
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4  vols,  post  8vo.  new  Edition,  with  a  General  Index,  and  5  additional  Portrtdta, 
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1.  GRAMMONrs  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  W.    PoHraU. 

2  &  3.  RABELAIS'  WORKS.    Complete  in  2  Vols.    PortraU, 

4.  COUNT  HAMILTON'S  FAIRY  TALES.    PoriraU. 

6.  BOCCACCIO'S  DECAMERON,  a  complete  Transhition,  by  W.  K.  Ksllt,  Eso. 
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BARBAULO'S  (MR&)  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  TATLER, 
GUARDIAN^  AND  FREEHOLDER.    In  %  Vols.    Ss.  6U.  per  Volume. 
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GARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.    Extra  cloth,    7«.  W. 

CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL.  34  exouisite  EBgraviBn  on 
Steel,  from  Designs  by  himself;  the  Letter-Freas  by  the  BAmoHMS  ox  Gala 
BULLA.    PostSvo.    7i.td, 

CHILUNGWORTH'S  REUGJON  OF  PROTESTANTS.  Z*,  td, 

CLASSIC  TALES;  compriMng^  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Elizabeth,  Paul  and  Vininia, 
GnUiver's  Travels,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Somnrs  of  Werter,  Theodoeiua 
andConatantia,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  Basselas.    ISmo.  7  PortrmU.    8«.  6/. 

DEMOSTHENES.    Translated  by  Lslutd.    Tortrait.    8#. 

DICKSON  AND  MOWBRAY  ON  POULTRY,  Edited  by  M&s.  LouooM,  Illus- 
trations  by  Haaykt  (including  the  Cochin-China  Fowl).    6«. 

HORACE'S  ODES  AND  EPODES,  translated  literally  and  rhythmically,  by  the  Bit. 
W.SXWSLL.    Is.U, 

IRVING'S  (WASHINGTON)  WORKS.  Complete  in  10  Vola.,  £1  \U^  or  8«.  M. 
perVoL 

JOYCE'S  SCIENTIHC  DIALOGUES.  GreatlylmpToved Edition, with (^uestioni, 8m:., 
byPmnocK.    (Upwards  of  600  pages).    WoodcuU.    6«, 

JOYCE'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.    U, 

LAMARTINE'S  THREE  MONTHS  IN  POWER.    Sewed,  S«. 

LAMARTINE'S   POETICAL   MEDITATIONS   AND  REUGIOUS  HARMONIES. 

mth  Biographical  Sketch.    Portrait.    Cloth,  3«.&f. 

LAWRENCE'S  LECTURES  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY,  AND  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN.  ProiUiafUu  ana 
Plate*,   h*. 

LILLY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTROLOGY.  A  New  and  Improved  Edition,  by 
Zadkixl,  with  his  Grammar  of  Astrok^,  and  Tables  of  Nativities,    hs. 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURAUST,  a  Description  of  more  tiinn 
live  Hundred  Animals,  with  Indexes  of  Scientific  and  Popular  Names.  With 
npwards  of  500  JToodcuttf  iy  Bewick,  Haxvxt,  &c.  Bevised  and  enkrgcd. 
lt.M. 

LOWTH'S   LECTURES  ON    THE  SACRED   POETRY   OF   THE   HEBUEWS. 

Zs.Gd. 

MICHELETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    4i. 

MILLER'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.  Third  Bevised  and  Improved  Edition, 
4  Volumes,  at  Ss.  fid.  per  Volume. 

MITFORDS  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE.  S  Vols.,  New  Edition,  wUh  Woodcuts  and  hoam- 
i\fiil  Frontispieces  on  Steely  gilt  ck)th.   Each  Vol.  U, 

NORWAY.'  A  Road  Book  for  Tourists  in  Norway,  with  Hints  to  English  Sportsmen  add 
Anglers,  by  Thomas  Foxxs'rKK,  Esq.    limp  cloth.    S«. 

PARKES'   ELEMENTARY   CHEMISTRY,   incoiporating  the  CATECHISM. 
Edition,  id(A  iiwod  ortf,  revised,  8s.  6<e. 
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SHAKSPEARES    PLAYS   AND    POEMS,  with  Life,  by  Chalmms.     In    1   Vol    gK: 

8*.  6rf.  e: 

tlie  same,  Embellished  with  40  pleasing  Steel  Enffravit^s,  elegantly  bonnd    -*- :  ' 

in  red  Turkey  clotli,  gilt  edges.    5*.  J' 

STANDARD    LIBRARY    CYCLOP/EDIA    OF   POLITICAL.  CONSTITUTIONAL  ^^ 

STATISTICAL,  AND  FORENSIC  KNOWLEDGE.    4  Vols.    8*.  6rf.  each.  t    . 

This  work  contains  as  much  as  eijjht  •rdinary  octavos.     It  was  first  published  in  another  ^ 

shapebyMr.  Charles  Knight,  under  the  title  of  Political  Dictlenary,  at  £1  1«*.     The  Com-  ^ 

piler,  Mr.  Georgb  Long,  is  one  of  the  most  competent  Scholars  of  the  day.  ^  - 

STURM'S  MORNING  COMMUNINGS  WITH  GOD.    New  Edition.    5*.  f ;  ^ 

UNCLE  TOMS    CABIN,  with  Introductorv  Remarks  by  the  Rev.  J.  Shk&kan    i,' 

(printed  in  a  laigc  clear  type,  with  head-lines  of  Contents).    3*.  6d.  ^  ;; 


■  The  pame,  on  ine  paper,  with  8  new  Illustrationa  by  Lexch  and  Gilbert,  ^  '  '^^ 

and  a  beautiful  Frontispiece  by  Hincuufv.    3«.  6rf.  ^V  f^. 

THE  WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD,  by  Elizabeth  Wmherill.    Complete  in  1  Yo\,  with  ? 

Frontispiece,  gilt  edges.    3^.  6d.  %. 

The  same,  Illnstraied  with  9  highly  finished  Bngrtninys  on  Steel,  richly  I 

bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,    bs.  «$;: 
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Uniform  with  the  Standaed  LiBaART,  price  Ss.  6d.  per  Volume,  ^ 


1  &2.  MEMOIRS  OF  PHILIP  DE  COMMINES.  containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XL 
and  Charles  VIII.,  Kings  of  France,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

To  which  is  added.  The  Scandalous  Chronicle.    In  2  volumes.    Portraits.  CCi3^"-<j'-'>^'<->' 

3,  4,  5,  &  6.  MEMOfRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SULLY,  Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  ^^^i'^V^^^ 

Great.     With  Notes,  and  an  Historical  Introduction  by  Sia  Waltee  Scoit.  ©W;^   "^^^-^^ 

In  4  vols.    With  a  General  Index.    Portrait.  ,  gf^^  jH-VS^'I'' 
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W/iewell,  tehick  are  3«.  6cJ.,  antt  3/an^M'a  ** Petrifaetions,"  which  is  6«.) 

1.  STAUNTON'S  CHESS  PLAYER'S  HAl^D-BOOi^,  with  Diagrams. 

2.  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING,  by  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMICIANS. 

3.  4,  8,  &  15.  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS;  or, 

the   Universe.    Translated,  with   Notes,   by 
Portrait.    This  Translation  (though  published  ... 
than  any  other.    The  Notes  are  i)laced  beneath 
summaries,  and  the  passages  hitherto  suppressi  ' 
Indices  subjoined.    8*.  6d.  per  Volume. 

5.  STAUNTON'S  CHESS  PLAYER'S  COMPANION,  comprising  a  New  Treatise  on     £$^^0' r^^  <<' ^■ 

Odds,  a  Collection  of  Match  Games,  Original  Problems,  &c.  ^^^3a-  '/^V^'^'TS 

6.  HAND-BOOK  OF  GAMES,  by  VARIOUS  AMATEURS  and  PROFESSORS.  ^^^^^Cc^^'^^'^'j 

7.  HUMBOLDT'S  VIEWS  OF  NATURE,  tof./i  coloured  viaw  of  Chimborazo,  ^c.  ^^^^^l^V^^^M 
9.  RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY,  AND  PAL/EONTOLOGY,  Revised  by  Dr.  Wright,     ^>\*^<x/J^v', 


with  upwards  of  400  Illustrations  on  Wood. 

TOCKHARDTS  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHE 

riments,  with  upwards  of  270  Illustrations. 

11.  DR.    6.   A.   MANTELL'S.  PETRIFACTIONS   AND  THEIR  TEACHINGS;  A 


10.  STOCKHARDTS  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Ejcsmjaiiied  in  Simple  Expe- 
nments,  with  upwards  of  270  Illustrations. 
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17.  STAUNTOWS  CHESS  TOU.'JNAMIN"    I'i'v  hlngram  S>)i^^'J:i^^^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
OP  THE  CLASS  OF  FISHES. 

535.  The  fifth  and  last  class  of  the  Vertebrated  sub-king- 
dom, comprises  the  animals  known  as  Fishes.  These  are  destined 
to  live  altogether  in  the  water ;  and  this  circumstance  has  im- 
pressed a  peculiar  character  on  their  entire  organization :  but 
the  most  important  differences  which  they  present,  when  we 
compare  them  with  the  other  Yertebrata,  consist  in  the  confor- 
mation of  their  apparatus  for  respiration  and  circulation.  Tbey 
have  no  lungs  at  any  period  of  their  lives ;  and  they  breathe  by 
gills  only.  Their  heart  contains  but  two  cavities ;  and  receives 
only  venous  blood.  This  liquid^  after  having  been  brought  into 
contact  with  oxygen,  passes  into  a  dorsal  vessel,  where  no  new 
force  accelerates  its  course  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Their  circulation  cannot,  therefore,  be  as  active  as  that  of 
the  higher  animals  ;  and  their  blood  is  cold  like  that  of  Heptiles. 
Their  skin  is  covered  only  with  scales,  which,  in  some  instances, 
are  scarcely  discoverable,  so  that  the  skin  appears  quite  bare ; 
they  have  no  mammary  glands  like  the  Mammalia,  and  they 
are  reproduced  by  means  of  eggs ;  lastly,  their  members  have 
the  form  of  fins. 

.536.  The  external  form  of  Fishes  varies ;  but  their  body  is 
generally  but  little  divided.  Their  head,  which  is  as  broad  as 
the  trunk,  is  not  separated  from  it  by  any  narrowing  like  the 
neck  of  the  higher  Yertebrata ;  and  their  tail,  by  its  size  at  its 
origin,  is  not  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  Some  of 
these  animals  are  quite  destitute  of  fins ;  but  in  general  we  find 
a  considerable  number  of  these  organs,  placed, — some  on  the 
central  line  of  the  back  or  the  abdomen,  and  consequently  single, 
— others  on  the  sides,  and  arranged  in  pairs  (Fig.  345).  These 
last  represent  the  four  limbs  of  the  other  Yertebrated  animals. 

VOL.  u.  .  ■ 
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Fie.  34S.>-Bk4iiocd  MmxBT,  showing  position  of 
fins ;  p,  peotontl  fin ;  v,  ventral  fin ;  d\  first  4os8»l ; 
d*.  second  dorsal ;  c,  caudal ;  a»  anal ;  o,  opoiing  of 
glU-oovera. 


2  EXTERNAL   OROAMS   OF  FISUEfl, 

The  anterior  members,  which  correspond  with  the  arms  of  Man 
and  the  wings  of  Birds,  are  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  trunk, 
immediately  behind  the 
head,  and  are  called /m0- 
taral  fim.  The  abdo- 
minal members  are  less 
separated  from  each 
other,  and  are  generally 
found  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  body ;  they  may 
be  situated  more  or  less 
forwards  or  backwards, 
from  the  under  part  of 
the  throat  to  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  tail ;  these  are  called  tentral  fai9.  The  single 
fins  occupy,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  central  line  of  the 
body ;  and  are  divided  into  dorsal Jins^  analfint^  and  caudal ftnt^ 
according  as  they  are  placed  along  the  back,  under  the  tail,  or 
at  its  extremity.  They  have  all  very  nearly  the  same  structure, 
and  consist  almost  always  of  a  fold  of  skin,  supported  by  bony 
or  cartilaginous  rays ;  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  tlio 
wings  of  bats  and  dragons  are  sustained  by  the  fingers  or  by  the 
ribs,  of  the  animals. 

537.  On  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  large  openings  are 
seen  on  each  side ;  which  are  placed  immediately  behind  the 
head,  and  which  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  water  that  has  passed 
through  the  gills.  In  general  there  is  only  one  on  each  side ; 
and  its  anterior  edge  is  moveable,  and  resembles  a  flap  or 
valve. 

638.  The  skin  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  bare,  but  it  is 
generally  covered  with  scales.  Occasionally  these  scales  have 
the  appearance  of  coarse  grains,  at  other  times  they  exist  as 
large  tubercles  or  plates  of  considerable  thickness;  but  in 
general  they  present  the  aspect  of  very  thin  laminsB  or  plates, 
arranged  in  the  manner  of  tiles  upon  a  roof,  and  held  together  in 
the  folds  of  the  skin.  We  may  compare  them  to  our  nails ;  but 
they  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  calcareous  salts.     The 
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colours  with  which  these  animals  are  adorned,  astonish  us  by 
their  variety  and  splendour.  The  silvery  matter,  which  frequently 
gives  to  them  so  beautiful  a  metallic  splendour,  is  secreted  by  the 
skin,  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small  polished  laminaB.-— 
Along  each  side  of  the  body  in  most  Fishes  there  is  a  single  series 
of  peculiar  scales,  each  bearing  a  minute  tube.  This  series  of  scales 
is  commonly  known  as  the  lateral  line^  and  its  differences  often 
furnish  valuable  characters  for  the  determination  of  the  genera  and 
species  of  Fishes.  The  object  of  this  curious  arrangement  is  not 
yet  well  made  out.  The  little  tubes  open  into  a  canal  ii^hich  runs 
along  beneath  the  lateral  line  ;  this  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  a  glandular  organ  furnishing  that  slimy  secretion  with  which 
the  skins  of  all  Fishes  are  covered.  By  modem  Zoologists,  how- 
ever, this  slimy  matter  is  considered  to  represent  the  outer  coat 
of  the  epidermis ;  and  it  appears  that  the  lateral  canals  communi- 
cate with  a  curious  arrangement  of  tubes  situated  in  the  head,  and 
furnished  with  nerves,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 
539.  The  skeleton  of  fishes  is  usually  bony  ;  but  in  many 
cases,  as  in  the  Ray  and  the  Shark,  it  remains  permanently  in  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  or  cartilaginous  state ;  and  in  some  this  frame- 
work possesses  even  still  less  solidity,  and  remains  perfectly  mem- 
branous :  certain  Lampreys  are  in  this  condition,  and  thus  form 
a  transition  between  the  Vertebrated  and  Invertebrated  animals. 


FIO.  346.— BKKLBTON  OF  THE  PERCH. 


The  bones  never  have  any  medullary  canal ;  and  the  cartilage 

which  constitutes  their  foundation  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the 

B  2 
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Mammalia  and  Birds ;  for,  when  boiled  in  water,  it  does  not 
give  out  any  gelatine. 

540.  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  the  head,  to  which  is  joined 
a  highly-developed  apparatus  which  is  subservient  to  respiration ; 
of  the  trunk ;  and  of  the  members. — The  structure  of  the  head  is 
very  complicated.  At  first  is  seen  a  central  or  median  portion, 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  bones  united  together  by  sutures, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  immoveable  keel,  with  which  are  connected 
the  bones  of  the  jaw,  the  cheeks,  &c.  This  median  portion,  of 
which  the  general  form  is  very  nearly  that  of  a  three-sided  pyra- 
mid, with  its  summit  directed  forwards,  has  at  its  back  part  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  containing  the  brain.  Its  sides  are  hollowed 
out  to  form  the  orbital  cavities,  or;  and  in  front  are  seen  the  aper- 
tures belonging  to  the  olfactory  apparatus,  n;  and  a  kind  of  large 
knob,  formed  by  the  vomer,  and  serving  to  support  the  upper  jaw. 
(Fig.  347.)  We  may  distinguish  the  bones  corresponding  with  the 
occipital,  the  temporal,  the  sphenoid,  the  parietal,  the  frontal,  the 
ethmoid,  and  the  vomer ;  but  most  of  these  are  composed  of  several 


im 


t       pio 
Fio.  347.— Bone*  of  the  head  of  Pike ;  o,  cranium ;  or,  orbit ;  n,  nasal  cavities ;  im,  intermaxillary 
hone ;  m,  superior  maxillarj  bone  i  t,  lateral  partition,  separating  gills  from  mouth  ;  p,  io,  op, 
bones  of  operculum,  or  giU-coTer. 

pieces,  which  never  acquire  the  union  that  takes  place  at  an  early 
period  among  the  Mammalia  and  Birds.— At  the  front  of  this  cranial 
portion  of  the  head  is  placed  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  sometimes 
immoveably  fixed,  but  generally  preserves  great  freedom  of  motion ; 
we  may  distinguish  in  it  on  each  side  an  intermaxillary  bone,  placed 
near  the  median  line,  and  a  maxillary  bone,  which  extends  side- 
ways, and  which  is  moveable  upon  the  first. 

541.  A  chain  of  small  bony  pieces  extends  on  each  side,  from 
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the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbital  cavity  to  its  posterior  angle,  and 
thus  completes  the  circle  of  the  orbit.  Further  inwards  is 
seen  also  on  each  side  a  kind  of  vertical  partition,  (Fig.  347  <») 
which  is  suspended  to  the  skull,  and  which  separates  the  orbits 
and  the  cheeks  from  the  mouth.  It  is  fonned  hy  bones  cor- 
responding with  the  palatine,  pteiygoid,  and  tympanic  bones  of 


Fig.  348.— Bones  of  the  head  of  the  Perch,  after  the  remoral  of  the  Jaws,  lateral  par- 
tition, and  operculum,  on  one  side,  to  show  the  interior  of  the  month,  and  the  hyoid 
apparatus;  c,  cranium;  or,  orhit;  v,  vomer  (armed  with  teeth) ;  imt  superior maxil. 
l^ry ;  dp,  teeth  implanted  on  the  palatine  arch  ;  mi,  lower  jaw ;  {,  lingual  bone ;  b, 
lateral  branches  of  the  hyoid  apparatus ;  «,  process  for  the  attachment  of  these  to  the 
lateral  partition ;  r,  r,  branchio-stegal  rays ;  a,  branchial  arches :  pk,  superior  pharyn- 
geal bones ;  ar,  articular  surface  by  which  the  lateral  partition  is  attached ;  o  to  A,  bony 
framework  supporting  the  pectoral  fin.p  ;  o  and  o',  scapula  divided  into  two  pieces ;  h, 
hamenis ;  ab,  bono  of  the  fore-arm ;  ca,  bone  of  the  carpus ;  eo,  coraooid  boneu 

the  higher  Vertebrata.  At  its  under  part  it  gives  attachment  to 
the  lower  jaw ;  and  behind  it  is  prolonged  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  moveable  flap,  which  protects  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  and  is  termed  the  operculum  or  gill-cover.  The 
lower-jaw  is  formed  of  three  pieces  on  each  side.  Within  the 
lateral  partitions  just  described,  and  lying  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
mouth,  is  found  a  framework  of  very  complicated  structure, 
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which  serves  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  gills,  and 
which  appears  to  resemble  the  hjoid  bone  of  higher  animals 
enormously  developed.  (Fig.  348.)  The  bone  of  the  tongue,  4 
is  continued  backwards  by  a  series  of  pieces  on  the  central 
line ;  and  is  articulated  on  each  side  with  a  lateral  branch  of 
great  length  and  thickness,  which,  by  its  opposite  extremity, 
is  suspended  (as  it  were)  to  the  internal  face  of  the  before- 
mentioned  partition.  These  lateral  branches,  formed  of  several 
bones,  carry  at  their  lower  border  a  series  of  flattened  rays, 
r,  r,  curved  baekwards,  which  unite  with  the  opercular  bones 
to  complete  the  walls  of  the  branchial  cavities,  and  which 
are  known  under  the  name  of  hranchio'Stegal  rays.  Behind 
these  branches  we  meet  with  four  pairs  of  bony  arches,  or, 
passing  off  from  the  central  portion  of  the  hyoid  apparatus. 
These  are  first  directed  backwards ;  they  then  curve  upwards 
and  inwards,  and  are  at  last  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  cranium 
by  a  series  of  small  bones,  ph,  termed  the  superior  pharyngeal. 
These  arches  support  the  gills,  and  are  thence  called  branchial 
arches.  Lastly,  at  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus,  are  seen 
two  inferior  pharyngeal  bones  ;  which  are  usually  so  placed, 
as  to  apply  themselves  against  the  superior  pharyngeal  just 
mentioned. 

542.  Such  is  generally  the  complicated  structure  of  the  bony 
head  of  Fishes.  Some  anomalies,  however,  are  occasionally  ob- 
served; thus  amongst  the  Sword-fishes  and  some  other  allied 

species  of  Tunny,  the  upper  jaw  is 

prolonged,  so  as  to  constitute  a  kind 

■  of  beak,  like  a  spit  or  the  blade  of  a 

_   .,     „  sword ;  which  serves  these  fish  as  a 

FIG.  849.— 8WOKD-FI8H.  ' 

powerful  weapon  to  attack  the  larg- 
est marine  animals.  We  shall  not  dwell  here  on  the  comparison  of 
the  different  pieces  of  which  the  head  of  Fishes  is  composed,  with 
the  bones  of  the  head  of  the  Mammalia ;  as  some  points  connected 
with  this  subject  must  still  be  regarded  as  uncertain ;  and  the  de- 
tails necessary  to  render  it  intelligible  would  lead  us  too  far. 

543.  The  vertebral  column,  which  immediately  follows  the 
head,  only  presents  two  distinct  portions,  the  one  dorsal,  the 
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other  caudal  (Fig.  346) ;  for  here  there  is  neither  neck  nor 
eaerum.  The  body  of  the  TertebrsB  has  a  peculiar  form,  being 
hollowed  before  and  behind  into  a  conical  cavity ;  these  two 
canities  sometimes  unite  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous passage ;  and  the  double  conical  cavity,  which  is  formed 
when  two  vertebrsB  are  placed  together,  is  filled  with  a  soft  sub- 
stance. The  ring  destined  for  the  passage  of  the  spinal  marrow 
is  surmounted  by  a  spinous  process ;  and  on  each  side  there  is 
generally  seen  a  transverse  process  more  or  less  distinct,  which, 
beneath  the  abdominal  cavity,  extends  outwards,  and  is  usually 
united  with  the  corresponding  rib;  but  which,  in  the  caudal 
portion  of  the  column,  is  directed  downwards,  and  often  forms 
with  that  of  the  opposite  side  a  ring,  from  the  lower  part  of 
which  arises  a  long  spinous  process,  similar  to  that  which  is 
situated  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  vertebree. — The  ribs  are  some- 
times entirely  absent;  at  other  times  they  surrSund  the  abdo- 
men, and  amongst  a  small  number  of  Fishes  they  are  joined  to  a 
scries  of  single  bones,  which  ought  to  be  considered  a  sternum. 
They  often  bear  one  or  two  pointed  projections,  which  are 
directed  outwards,  and  penetrate  into  the  muscles.  There  are 
also,  sometimes,  similar  processes,  which  spring  from  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebras ;  and  it  is  thus  that,  in  some  tribes,  such  as 
amongst  the  Herrings,  the  small  bones  of  Fishes  become  very 
numerous.  Lastly,  we  find  on  the  central  line  of  the  body  a 
number  of  bones,  termed  intertpinout  (Fig.  350),  which  are 
usually  applied  against  the  extremities  of  the  spinous  processes 

of  the  vertebr89,  and  which 
articulate  at  their  opposite 
ends  with  the  r^ys  of 
the  median  fins.  These 
rays  are  sometimes  pointed 
bones,  which  are  then  term- 
ed ipinet:  but  they  are 
sometimes  ossified  only  at 

Fio  350.-DOKSAL  Fin,  gapported  on  ^fny  rays,      ^j^^j ^  ^^^^g^g^  ^j^^  remainder 
i-,r,  and  these  resting  on  interspinouB  bones,  i.«.  -  i      - 

being  formed  of  a  sones 
of  little  cartilaginous  pieces,  jointed  together ;  and  often  branch- 
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ing  at  their  summit ;  these  are  termed  articulated  or  90/lt  rayt ; 
the  caudal  fin  is  entirely  formed  of  them  (Fig.  346)  ;  and  some- 
times there  are  no  others. 

544.  The  lateral  fins,  which  represent  the  memhers^  are  ter- 
minated hy  rays  similar  to  those  ef  the  vertical  fins,  and  analo- 
gous to  the  fingers.  In  the  pectoral  fin  are  seen,  at  the  base  of 
these  appendages,  a  transverse  series  of  four  or  five  small  bones 
(d  a^  Fig.  348),  which  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  carpus ;  and 
these,  in  their  turns,  are  fixed  to  two  flat  bones,  a  b,  which  seem 
to  be  the  radius  and  ulna  widened.  This  apparatus  is  supported 
by  a  kind  of  bony  girdle  situated  immediately  behind  the  ears, 
611  which  the  operculum  or  gill-cover  is  fixed ;  and  it  consists  of 
three  bones,  extending  from  the  cranium  to  the  hyoid  apparatus, 
and  prolonged  backwards  into  a  pointed  process.  The  principal 
piece  which  enters  into  its  composition,  is  that  which  bears  the 
fore-arm,  and  which  may  consequently  be  regarded  as  the  hume- 
rus, k ;  it  is  united  below  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  and 
with  the  central  prolongation  of  the  hyoid  apparatus ;  and  it  is 
connected  with  the  cranium  by  two  bones  (0,  o')>  which  are 
regarded  by  Cuvier  as  analogous  to  the  scapula ;  and  lastly,  the 
pointed  process  which  is  prolonged  over  the  sides  of  the  body, 
is  ordinarily  formed  of  two  pieces,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
coracoid  bone,  eo, — The  posterior  member  is  less  complicated ; 
the  rays  of  the  ventral  fin  are  only  supported  on  a  single  bone, 
usually  of  triangular  form,  which  is  frequently  attached  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  osseous  girdle  of  the  anterior  member,  and 
which,  in  other  instances,  is  merely  suspended  by  the  muscles, 
having  no  bony  connexion  with  the  skeleton  of  the  trunk. 

545.  In  Cartilaginous  fishes,  such  as  the  Rays  and  the  Sharks 
(of  which  the  Dog-fish  is  a  common  species),  the  arrangement 
of  the  skeleton  differs  from  that  which  we  have  already  described, 
and  exhibits  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  still  cartilaginous 
skeleton  of  the  Tadpole.  The  skull  is  not  divided  by  sutures, 
and  is  only  composed  of  a  single  piece ;  this,  however,  is  formed 
in  other  respects  very  nearly  like  the  skull  of  ordinary  Fishes. 
The  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  pieces  analogous  to  the  palatine 
bones  and  the  vomer ;  the  maxillary  and  the  intermaxillary  do 
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not  exist,  and  ure  only  found  in  a  rudim^ntarj  state,  hidden 
under  the  skin.  The  lower  jaw  has  in  like  manner  only  one 
piece  on  each  side,  and  the  opercalar  apparatus  is  altogether 
wanting.  The  vertebral  column  is  sometimes  chiefly  formed 
of  a  single  tube,  pierced  on  each  side  for  the  passage  of  the 
nerves,  but  not  divided  into  distinct  vertebrae.  The  bodies 
of  the  vertebras  are  also  frequently  pierced  through,  so  that  the 
gelatinous  substance  which  fills  up  the  intervals  of  these  boaes 
forms  a  continued  line  through  the  whole  colamn.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder,  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  fins, 
varies.  Lastly,  the  hyoidean  apparatus  which  supports  the  gills 
is  usually  formed  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  amongst 
ordinary  fish ;  but  in  the  lowest  groups  of  this  class  (amongst  the 
Lampreys  for  example)  the  branchial  arches  are  absent. 

546.  The  greater  number  of  Fishes  swim  with  great  agility ; 
we  are  told  that  the  Salmon,  for  example,  advances  sometimes 
with  a  rapidity  of  twenty-six  feet  in  a  second,  and  travels  in 
one  hour  the  space  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles.  In 
general,  it  is  through  lateral  strokes  on  the  water,  by  the  alter- 
nate bendings  of  the  tail  and  the  body,  that  they  can  move  in 
this  manner ;  and  the  muscles  which  are  destined  to  bend  the 
vertebral  column  laterally,  are  so  developed,  that  they  usually 
constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the  mass  of  the  body.  The  fins 
on  the  central  line,  that  is  to  say,  the  caudal,  the  dorsal,  and 
the  anal,  serve  to  increase  the  extent  of  this  kind  of  oar :  but 
the  lateral  fins — the  pectoral  and  the  ventral — ^act  but  little  in 
pro^eaion^  or  forward  movement;  and  their  principal  use  is 
generally  to  influence  the  direction  of  the  course,  and  especially 
to  support  the  animal  in  equilibrium. 

547.  A  peculiarity  in  the  organisation  of  Fishes,  which  is 
a  great  assistance  to  them  in  swimming,  is  the  existence  of  a 
kind  of  bag  filled  with  air,  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  compressed  at  will.  This  swimming 
bladder  is  situated  in  the  abdomen,  under  the  spine,  and  fre- 
quently communicates  with  the  oesophagus,  or  with  the  sto- 
mach, by  a  canal,  through  which  the  air  contained  in  its  interior 
can  escape ;  but  this  fluid  does  not  appear  to  penetrate  into  it  by 
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this  passage,  for  it  rather  seems  to  be  the  prodaet  of  a  secretion, 
having  its  seat  in  a  glandular  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  resei- 
voir  itself,  which  is  sometimes  completely  closed.  By  the  move- 
ments of  the  ribs,  this  elastic  vessel  is  more  or  less  compressed  ; 
and,  according  to  the  space  that  it  occupies,  it  gives  to  the  body 
of  the  fish  a  specific  gravity,  equal,  superior,  or  inferior,  to  that 
of  the  water ;  and  thus  enables  it  to  remain  in  equilibrium,  to 
descend,  or  to  rise,  in  this  liquid.  It  has  been  remarked  that  it 
is  often  absent,  and  that  it  is  generally  very  small,  in  the  species 
destined  to  swim  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or  even  to  bury  them- 
selves in  the  mud,  such  as  the  Rays,  Soles,  Turbots,  and  E^^ls. 

548.  Amongst  a  small  number  of  Fishes,  the  pectoral  fins 
have  an  extreme 

development,  and 

thus   permit   the 

animal  to  Bupport 

itself     for     some 

minutes     in    the 

air    after   it    has 

leaped  out  of  the 

water.    The  Dao- 

tylopterus  affords  an  example  of  this  construction.     There  are 

some,  which,  by  crawling,  or  by  repeated  leaps,  can  advance 

upon  the  ground.     Some  have  been  mentioned  which  can  dimb 

trees ;  but  these  examples  are  very  rare. 

549.  In  treating  of  the  organs  for  movement  amongst  Fidbes, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  singular  apparatus,  which 
is  seen  in  some  of  these  animals,  and  which  enables  them  to 

adhere  with  great  firmness  to  foreign  bodies. 
This  is  a  flattened  disc,  which  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  which  is  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  cartilaginous  and  moveable 
plates,  directed  obliquely  backwards  (Fig.  352). 
The  Fish  of  the  genus  Echinets  are  the  only 
Fro.  362— SucKTNo-  specics  which  present  this  mode  of  organisation  ; 
D.8corTH.RKMomA.^„^  one  of  them,  which  lives  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  the  Atlantic,  and  which  has  been  for  a  long  time 


Fio.351.— Dacttloptbrds,  ons  or  thb  Fltino  Fish. 
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celebrated  under  the  name  of  Remora^  or  Sucking-Fi8h,(Fig.  353) 
has    been   the   sabject   of  many   amnsing    and  absurd  fables* 

It  has  been  pretended  that 
this   small     fish     supports 
itself  hy  a  kind  of  suction 
J^  through  the  disc  just  de- 

stopping  a  large  vessel  in 
rapid  progress  has  been  attributed  to  it.  A  species  allied  to 
the  preceding  is  ybtj  common  in  the  waters  of  the  Isle  of 
France ;  and  it  appears  that,  upon  the  coasts  of  Gafirana,  it  is 
employed  in  fishing,  by  allowing  it  to  pursue  fish,  and  then 
drawing  it  back,  by  means  of  a  line  attached  to  its  tail,  as  soon 
as  it  has  fastened  itself  upon  its  prey. 

550.  The  life  of  a  Fish  is  passed  almost  entirely  in  seeking 
its  subsistence,  and  in  flying  from  its  enemies.  Its  external 
*  senses  only  appear  to  give  it  a  few  obtuse  impressions ;  and  its 
faculties  are  more  or  less  limited.  It  shows  no  industry,  nor 
any  remarkable  instinct ;  its  brain  is  very  slightly  developed, 
and  its  organs  of  sense  are  very 
imperfect.  The  cavity  of  tho 
skull  is  small  compared  to  the 
size  of  the  body ;  and  the  brain 
does  not  nearly  occupy  it.  Be- 
tween its  sides  and  the  brain  is 
found  a  spongy  and  fatty  mass 
of  a  considerable  size,  particu- 
larly in  adult  individuals.  The 
lobes  which  compose  the  brain 
are  placed  in  a  row,  one  behind 
the  other ;  in  front  we  see  the 
olfactory  ganglia,  ol,  often  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a  pedun- 
cle or  foot-stalk  ;  next  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  ch  ;  then  the 
optic  lobes,  op,  which  are  often  larger  than  the  preceding  ;  then 
the  cerebellum,  ce  ;  and,  behind  all  these  parts,  the  lobes  belong- 
ing to  the  medulla  oblongata,  «p. 


Fmi.SM.--Brain8  or  Fttvm. 
A,  Cod:  B, Shark. 
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551.  The  nature  of  the  integuments  of  Fish  necessarily 
renders  their  sense  of  feeling  very  imperfect ;  and  deprived  as 
they  are  of  prolonged  members,  and  particularly  of  flexible 
fingers  adapted  to  take  hold  of  objects,  it  is  only  by  means  of 
their  lips  that  they  can  exercise  the  sense  of  touch.  The  fila- 
ments which  are  often  seen  around  the  mouth,  appear  to  inform 
them  of  the  contact  of  bodies.  The  sense  of  taste  must  also  be 
very  nearly  absent ;  for  their  tongue  is  scarcely  moveable,  and 
is  not  fleshy  ;  it  receives  very  few  nerves,  and  the  food  never 
remains  long  in  the  mouth.  The  apparatus  for  smelling  is  of  a 
much  more  complicated  structure  ;  but  is  not  arranged  so  as  to 
allow  either  air,  or  the  water  serving  for  respiration,  to  pass 
through  it.  The  nasal  fossa  only  consists  of  two  cavities,  closed 
at  the  back ;  each  generally  opens  outwards  by  two  nostrils, 
and  is  furnished  by  a  pituitary  membrane  folded  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  The  ear  is  nearly  always  placed  completely 
within  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  upon  the  sides  of  the  brain  ;  and  * 
simply  consists  of  a  vestibule  surmounted  by  three  semicircular 
canals,  at  which  the  sonorous  undulations  can  only  arrive  after 
having  put  into  vibration  the  common  integuments  and  the  bones 
of  the  cranium.  In  general  we  see  nothing  that  can  be  compared 
to  the  external  ear,  to  the  membrana  tympani,  or  to  the  drum. 
Lastly,  the  eyes  are  very  large  and  nearly  immoveable ;  they 
have  no  true  eyelids,  nor  lachrymal  apparatus.  The  skin  is 
continued  over  the  eye,  and  is  thin  enough  to  be  traversed  by 
the  light.     The  cornea  is  almost  flat ;  the  pupil  very  large,  and 

but  little  or  not  at  all  contractile; 
and  the  crystalline  lens  is  sphe- 
rical. These  organs  generally 
do  not  usually  present  any  pe- 
culiarity as  to  their  position ; 
but  amongst  some  fish  there  is 
a  remarkable  anomaly.  Thus, 
amongst    the    Soles,     Plaices, 

they  are  not  placed  as  nsnal   on  both   sides   of  the  head,  but 
are  both  situated  on  the  same  side;   and  this  kind  of  mon- 
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Fig.  356  — Ukad  or  Bhark. 


strosity  coincides  with  a  defect  of  symmetry  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  , 

552.  Fishes  are  very  voracious ;  there  are  only  a  few  which 
live  principally  on  vegetable  matter ;  and  generally  they  swallow 
without  any  selection  all  the  suiaU  animals  which  come  within 

their  reach.     Some 

species  are  destitute 
of  teeth,  but  amongst 
the  greatest  part, 
they  exist  in  several 
rows,  as  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Shark,  for 
example;  and  they 
are  more  commonly 
found,  not  only  in 
the  two  jaws,  but  also  on  the  palate,  implanted  on  the  vomer 
and  palatine  bones, — on  the  tongue, — ^upon  the  interior  edge  of 
the  branchial  arches, — and  even  in  the  back  of  the  mouth  upon 
the  pharyngeal  bones,  which  surround  the  entrance  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. They  have  never  any  roots,  but  are  fixed  to  the  bones 
which  support  them  ;  they  fall  oflF  nevertheless — ^probably  by  a 
mechanism  analogous  to  that  of  the  fall  of  the  horns  of  the  stag 
— and  aro  replaced  by  new  teeth,  which  arise  sometimes  beneath, 
sometimes  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones.  The  teeth  with  which 
the  jaws  are  armed,  only  serve,  in  general,  to  hold  or  to  crush 
the  prey ;  those  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  are  rarely 
(in  existing  fishes  at  least)  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reduce  it.  Their  form  varies  very  much  ;  sometimes  they  are  so 
fine  and  closely  set,  that  they  present  the  appearance  of  velvet ; 
whilst  in  other  instances  they  constitute  strong  hooks,  plates 
with  cutting  edges,  or  rounded  tubercles. 

553.  In  the  Lampreys,  the  mouth,  instead  of  having  the  usual 
arrangement,  presents  a  very  singular  structure.  The  cartilages, 
which  amongst  the  Rays,  &c.  form  the  jaws,  are  here  united 
into  rings,  and  support  a  fleshy  disc,  the  surface  of  which  is 
furnished  with  teeth,  whilst  its  centre  is  occupied  by  the  mouth. 
The  tongue  also  is  supplied  with  teeth,  and  moves  forwards 
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and  backwards  like  a  piston ;  so  that  the  animal  can  make  use 
of  this  apparatus,  either  to  fix  itself  upon 
another  body,  or  to  pump  up  the  fluids 
which  may  form  a  part  of  its  nourishment. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Lampreys 
attach  themselves  by  suction  to  the  bodies 
of  other  Fishes,  and  then  eat  into  their 
substance,  but  it  seems  more  probable 
'''*^'^i]ipS^.°' ""    that  their  food  consists  of  smaU  aquatic 

animab. 
654.  The  mouth  is  not  surrounded  by  any  salivary  gland. 
The  oesophagus  is  short ;  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  vary  in 
size  and  form.  The  liver  is  generally  large,  and  of  a  soft  tissue  ; 
the  pancreas  is  nearly  always  replaced  by  peculiar  coecal  append- 
ages placed  around  the  pylorus ;  the  position  of  the  anus  varies 
much ;  sometimes  it  is  found  under  the  throat,  at  other  times 
under  the  tail.  The  kidneys  are  extremely  large,  and  extend 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  thi*ough  the 
whole  length  of  the  abdomen.  Their  excretory  passages  end  in 
a  kind  of  bladder,  whose  external  opening  is  placed  immediately 
behind  the  anus  and  the  orifice  of  the  reproductive  organs.  The 
digestive  process  appears  to  be  performed  very  rapidly ;  and  the 
chyle  is  absorbed  by  numerous  lymphatic  vessels,  which  empty 
themselves  by  several  trunks  into  the  venous  system  near  the 
heart. 

555.  The  blood  of  Fishes,  as  already  mentioned,  is  red; 
and  the  globules  have  an  elliptical  form,  and  are  of  consider* 
able  dimensions.  The  heart  is  placed  under  the  throat,  in  a 
cavity  divided  from  the  abdomen  by  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  and 
protected  by  the  pharyngeal  bones  above,  by  the  branchial 
arches  on  the  sides,  and  in  general  by  the  humeral  girdle  behind. 
It  is  composed  of  one  auricle,  which  receives  the  venous  blood 
collected  into  a  large  sinus  situated  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
of  a  ventricle  placed  beneath  it,  and  giving  rise  at  its  anterior 
extremity  to  a  branchial  artery,  which  is  swollen  out  at  its 
origin  into  a  bulb.  This  vessel  soon  divides  into  lateral  branches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  gilb ;  and  the  blood,  after  having 
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trayersed  these  organs,  passes  toivards  the  head  by  another 
Teasel,  which  in  like  manner  runs  along  the  edges  of  the  brandiial 


Branohtftl  Artery 


Yena  Porta,  UtbTj  au--^--^ 


,y«ne]sof  theOiUa 


.^.Donal  Artery 


—  Kidneys 


Dorsal  Artery  or  Aorta. 


Fio.  368.— CtacuLATDvo  Afparatim  op  Fraa. 


arches.  These  canals  then  send  ont  some  branches  to  the 
neighbonnng  parts,  and  are  united  together  again  to  form  a  large 
dorsal  artery,  which  passes  backwards,  beneath  the  vertebral 
column,  and  spreads  its  ramifications  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
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Finally,  the  venous  blood  k  not  all  directly  returned  into  the 
sinus,  which  we  have  before  mentioned ;  for  that  of  the  intes- 
tines and  of  some  other  parts,  before  being  sent  back  into  the 
heart,  is  distributed  by  the  portal  vein  through  the  liver.  We 
see,  then,  that  the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  circle  of  the 
circulation,  entirely  traverses  the  respiratory  apparatus,  as 
amongst  the  Mammalia  and  Birds ;  but  in  this  course  it  only 
passes  once  into  the  heart,  which  consequently  renders  its  pro- 
gress much  slower.  The  heart  itself  corresponds  in  its  functions 
to  the  right  half  of  the  same  organ  amongst  the  higher  Yertebrata. 

556.  The  Respiration  of  Fishes  is  e£fected  by  means  of  the 
air  dissolved  in  the  water ;  and  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  a 
multitude  of  projecting  and  very  vascular  membranous  plates, 
fixed  on  the  external  edge  of  the  branchial  arches,  the  position  of 
which  has  been  already  pointed  out.  In  general  there  are  on  either 
side  four  gills,  each  composed  of  two  rows  of  lengthened  plates. 
In  several  of  the  Cartilaginous  fishes,  there  are  five,  and  in  the 
Lamprey  we  find  seven.     Amongst  nearly  all  the  Osseous  fishes 

these  plates  are  simple,  and 
fixed  at  the  bottom  only;  in 
a  small  number,  such  as  the 
Hippocampus^  commonly  call- 
ed  Sea  Hoise,  they  are,  on 

Fio.  359.--H1PPOCAMPU8.  ^,  ,  . «    ,  , 

the  contrary,  ramified,  and 
somewhat  resemble  bunches  of  feathers.  Lastly,  amongst  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cartilaginous  fishes,  such  as  the  Rays  and 
Sharks,  they  are  fixed  to  the  skin  by  their  external  edges,  as 
well  as  to  the  branchial  arches  by  their  internal. 

557.  The  water  necessary  for  respiration  enters  into  the 
mouth,  and  by  a  movement  of  deglutition  is  forced  through  the 
openings  which  exist  between  the  branchial  arches,  and  thus 
arrives  at  the  gills ;  after  bathing  the  surface  of  these,  it  escapes 
outwards  by  the  opening  of  the  gills.  We  see,  in  fact,  the 
animal  alternately  opening  the  mouth,  and  raising  its  operculum. 
Amongst  those  fish  whose  gills  are  free  at  their  external  edge,  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  one  of  these  openings  on  each  side ;  but  when 
the  gills  are  fixed,  it  is  necessary  for  the  exit  of  the  water  te 
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bave  an  openkig  fot  every  one  of  the  spaces  between  the  gills. 
Thus,  in  the  Shark  we  find  five,  and  in  the  Lamprey  (Fig.  285) 
9even  pairs.  We  can  therefore  know  the  arrangement  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  by  the  single  inspection  of  its  external 
openings.  It  is  also  observed  that  amongst  some  fishes,  the 
water  does  not  pass  directly  from  the  mouth  into  the  respiratory 
cavity  by  the  openings  situated  between  the  branchial  arches, 
but  arrives  there  by  a  canal  situated  beneath  the  oesophagus, 
something  like  the  trachea  of  the  higher  animals ;  the  Lampreys 
show  this  kind  of  structure. 

558.  Fish  consume  but  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  ;  some, 
however,  are  not  satisfied  with  that  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  come  to  the  surface  from  time  to  time  to  breathe 
air.  There  are  even  some  which  make  use  of  it  by  swallowing  it, 
and  converting  its  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  as  it  passes  along 
the  intestine ;  the  Loach  of  our  ponds  shows  us  an  example 
of  this  singular  phenomenon.  When  fish  remain  out  of  the 
water,  they  die  in  general  very  quickly  from  asphyxia ;  not 
because  they  want  oxygen ;  but  because  the  branchial  plates, 
being  no  longer  supported  by  the  water,  fall  together,  and  thus 
cannot  so  easily  be  traversed  by  the  blood ;  and  because  these 
organs,  when  dried  up,  become  unfitted  to  perform  their  func- 
tions.    Thus,  the  fish  that  perish  the  most  rapidly  by  exposure 

to  the  air  have  their  gill- 
openings  very  wide,  which 
facilitates  the  evaporation 
at  the  surface  of  the  gills ; 
whilst  those  which  resist  it 
the  best,  have  very  small 
apertures,  or  else  possess 
some  receptacle,  where  they 
can  preserve  suffieietit  water 
to  moisten  these  organs.  The 
different  fish  which  compose 
the  family  of  the  Anabati- 
dae  or  Labyrinthiform  Pharyngeans,  are  very  remarkable  in 
this  respect,  and  owe  their  name  to  the  cellular  reservoirs  of 
VOL.  II.  c 
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water  placed  above  their  gills.  These  reservoirs,  situated  under 
the  operculam,  and  formed  by  the  plates  of  the  pharyngeal 
bones,  effectually  serve  to  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
which  keeps  the  gills  moist  when  the  animal  is  in  the  air,  and 
enables  it  to  live  there  for  some  time:  hence  tliese  fish  are 
accustomed  to  leave  the  rivers  and  ponds,  which  are  thdr  usual 
abode,  and  convey  themselves  to  considerable  distances  by 
crawling  in  the  grass  or  on  the  ground.  Those  which  present 
this  labyrinihiform  apparatus  in  its  highest  degreo  of  complica* 
tion,  and   which  have  received  the  name  of  Anahoij  not  only 


remain  very  long  out  of  the  water,  but  can  even,  we  are  told, 
climb  up  trees.  The  greater  part  of  the  fishes  of  this  family 
inhabit  India,  China,  and  the  Moluccas.  One  species,  the 
Gourami^  which  originally  belonged  to  China,  and  which  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  savoury  flesh,  has  been  naturalised  in  the 
ponds  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  of  Cayenne. 

559.  As  already  stated,  Fishes  produce  scarcely  any  heat ; 
that  is,  their  temperature  is  usually  but  little  above  that  of  the 
medium  they  inhabit.  The  Tunny,  Sword-fish,  and  their 
allies,  however,  constitute  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  for  they 
are  able  to  sustain  a  fixed  temperature  of  about  90^ ;  and  they 
are  distinguished  from  other  Fishes  by  the  greater  redness  of 
their  blood,  which  results  from  the  larger  proportion  of  red 
corpuscles.  Several  of  this  class  have  the  singular  power  of 
developing  Electricity,  and  of  giving  very  strong  shocks  to  the 
animals  which  touch  them.  The  Torpedo,  the  Malapterurus, 
the  Mormyrus,  and  a  species  of  Gymnotus,  are  thus  constituted  j 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  electrical  organ  presents  a 
very  different  conformation  in  each  of  them. 
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560.  It  is  the  GymnohUy  or  Electric  Eel,  which  possesses 
this  cnrioas  power  in  the  highest 

d^ree.  It  inhabits  Southern 
America ;  and  verj  moch  resem- 
bles the  ordinary  Eels,  except 
that  it  has  no  fins  along  the  back, 
and  that  its  skin  is  without  any 
visible  scales.  This  fish  attains 
abont  six  feet  in  length ;  its 
body  is  long,  and  of  uniform  size, 
and  its  skin  is  oovered  with  a 
viscid  matter.'  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  small  streams  and 
pools,  which  are  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  immense  plaina 
situated  between  the  Cordilleras,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Banda- 
OriiPDtal  of  South  America ;  and  we  find  it  also  in  the  rivers 
Mota,  Apure,  and  Orinoco. — ^The  electric  shocks  which  it  gives 
at  pleasure,  and  in  any  direction  that  it  chooses,  are  sufficient 
to  overcome  men  and  horses ;  and  the  Gymnotus  has  recourse  to 
this  means  to  defend  itself  against  its  enemies,  and  to  kill  at  a 
distance  the  fish  that  it  wishes  to  eat ;  for  water,  as  well  as 
metals,  transmits  the  benumbing  shock  of  this  singular  animal, — 
in  the  same  manner  as  lightning-conductors  convey  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  clouds  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  ground.  Its 
first  discharges  are  in  general  weak ;  but  when  it  is  irritated 
and  agitated,  they  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and  are  then 
terrible.  When  it  has  thus  struck  repeated  blows,  it  becomes 
exhausted,  and  requires  rest,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  before 
it  recovers  its  power  of  giving  fresh  shocks.  We  are  told  that  it 
employs  this  time  in  reloading  its  electrical  organs,  and  that 
the  Americans  profit  by  this  circumstance  to  take  it  without 
danger.  .  In  order  to  do  this,  they  drive  wild  horses  into  the 
ponds  inhabited  by  these  fish ;  which,  receiving  their  first  shocks, 
are  soon  stunned  and  overcome,  or  even  killed ;  they  then  seiase 
the  exhausted  Gymnoti  with  nets,  or  with  harpoons. 

561.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  Gymnotus  produces  these 
disturbances  lies  along  the  back  of   the  tail,  and  consists  of 
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four  longitudinal  bundles,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  parallel 
membranous  plates  very  closely  approaching  each  other ;  theae 
are  nearly  horizontal,  and  are  united  by  an  infinite  number  of 
other  smaller  plates  placed  vertically  throughout.  The  small 
prismatic  and  transverse  cells  formed  by  the  union  of  these  plates, 
are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  matter;  and  the  whole  apparatus 
receives  very  large  nerves. 

562.  The  Torpedo  is  a  flat  cartilaghious  fish,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  common  Rays.    Its  body  is  smooth,  and  represeuts 
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Torpedo. 


Fio.  364.— Elbctrical  Apparatus  op  ihe  To&pxdo  :— c,  brain ;  me,  spinal  cord ;  o, 
eye  and  optic  nerve ;  e,  electric  organs ;  np,  pneumo-gastric  nenres,  proceeding  to  the 
electric  organ;  n/,  branch  ftom  the  preceding,  coyering  the  lateral  nerve;  n,  spinal 
nenres  running  to  the  pectoral  fins ;  b,  gills. 

very  nearly  a  circular  disc,  whose  anterior  border  is  formed  by 
two  prolongations  of  the  snout,  which  go  on  each  side  to  join 
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the  pectoral  fins ;  leaving  between  these  organs,  and  the  head 
and  gills,  an  oval  space,  in  which  is  placed  the  electrical 
apparatus  of  these  fish.  This  apparatus  is  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  membranous  vertical  tubes,  pressed  one  against 
the  other,  like  the  cells  of  bees,  and  subdivided  by  horizontal  par- 
titions into  small  cells  filled  with  mucous  matter ;  it  is  supplied  by 
several  very  large  branches  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves.  It  is  in 
these  singular  organs  that  the  electricity  is  produced,  by  which  the 
Torpedo  can  give  violent  shocks  to  those  who  touch  them,  and 
produce  the  same  phenomena  which  in  physical  experiments 
result  from  an  ordinary  electric  current ;  such  as  sparks,  che- 
mical decompositions,  &c.  These  fish  are  less  powerful  than  the 
Gymnotus ;  but  can  nevertheless  strike  with  sufficient  force  to 
benumb  the  arms  of  those  who  touch  them ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably by  this  means,  that  they  seise  their  prey.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  this  property  is  dependent  on  the  posterior  lobe 
of  the  Encephalon;  and  that  by  destroying  this  lobe,  or  by  cutting 
the  nerves  which  spring  from  it,  the  power  of  producing  these 
shocks  is  destroyed.  Several  species  exist  in  the  seas  which 
wash  the  shores  of  Europe. 

563.  The  electrical  Siluriu  or  MalapteruruB  inhabits  the  Nile 


Fio.  365.— Elkctric  BIalaptkrurus. 


and  the  Senegal ;  its  length  is  from  about  ten  to  fourteen  inches; 
and  it  appears  to  derive  the  power  of  giving  electrical  shocks 
from  a  particular  tissue  situated  between  the  skin  of  the  sides 
and  the  muscles,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  laminated 
ceHular  tissue.  The  Arabs  give  to  this  fish  the  name  of  Raasch^ 
which  signifies  thunder. 

564.  Fishes  multiply  by  means  of  eggs ;  and  the  number  of 
these  is  sometimes  immense,  several  hundred-thousands  being 
often  produced  at  a  time.     In  general  they  have  only  a  mucila- 
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ginOQS  envelope,  and  are  fertilized  afler  thej  are  laid.  Some  of 
these  animals  are,  on  the  contrary,  ovo-viviparous ;  bnt  whatever 
may  be  the  manner  in  which  the  young  fish  are  brought  into  Kfe, 
they  are  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  completely  abandoned  to 
themselves,  and  many  of  them  perish  during  the  early  period  of 
their  existence.  There  are  a  few  species,  however,  such  as  the 
Gobies  and  Sticklebacks,  which  make  regular  nests  for  their  young, 
composed  of  vegetable  materials ;  and  tend  them  with  great  care. 

565.  It  is  to  the  simaltaneons  development  of  an  incalculable 
number  of  eggs  deposited  in  the  same  place,  and  to  the  instinct 
which  induces  different  fish  to  follow  each  other,  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  union  of  certain  species  in  immense  and  closely- 
packed  legions,  called  by  fishermen  sh6{ils  offish.  We  can  hardly 
term  these  unions,  societies ;  the  individuals  of  which  they  are 
composed  do  not  assist  one  another ;  the  same  wants  to  be  satis- 
fied keep  them  in  the  same  locality,  or  remove  them  from  it ; 
and  if  we  see  them  occasionally  following  an  individual  as  a 
guide,  it  is  probably  the  consequence  of  a  tendency  to  imitation, 
which  always  accompanies  the  first  dawnings  of  intelligence. 

566.  However  it  may  be,  these  animals,  thus  united  in 
troops,  often  make  long  journeys,  sometimes  to  gain  the  sea, 
sometimes  to  ascend  rivers  or  to  change  their  climate.  Certain 
fish  lead  an  almost  sedentary  life,  and  remain  always  in  the 
locality  where  they  were  produced ;  others  are  always  wander- 
ing, and  a  great  number  of  these  animals  periodically  make 
journeys  of  greater  or  less  length.  At  the  time  for  spawning, 
they  generally  approach  the  coasts  or  enter  the  rivers ;  and  in 
this  manner  they  sometimes  effect  an  extremely  long  passage. 
Every  yesu^,  towards  the  same  period,  large  numbers  of  migrat- 
ing fish  arrive  in  the  same  places ;  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  several  of  these  species  regularly  migrate  from  the  north 
towards  the  south,  and  from  the  south  towards  the  north,  fol- 
lowing a  determined  route ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  true 
to  believe,  that  when  they  disappear  firora  the  shores,  they  only 
retire  into  the  greater  depths  of  the  sea.  The  Herring  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  fishes  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  fisheries  of  which 
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it  18  the  object.  It  inhabits  the  northiBni  seas,  and  arrives  every 
year  in  innumerable  legions  upon  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but  never  descends  below  the  45tk 
degree  of  north  latitnde.  Some  naturalists  think  that  all  these 
sboais  of  herrings  periodically  retire  beneath  the  ice  of  the  polar 
seas,  and  set  out  from  this  common  retreat  in  an  immense 
column,  which,  by  subdiyiding  itself,  is  spread  out  over  nearly 
all  the  coasts  situated  above  the  parallel  which  we  have  men- 
tioned. They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  trace  upon  the  chart 
the  joumeyiiigs  of  these  shoals ;  but  this  long  migration,  and 
this  common  rendezvous  in  the  arctic  regions,  are  far  from  being 
demonstrated ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  events 
do  not  take  place  in  this  manner.  It  is  very  near  our  coasts 
that  the  herrings  deposit  their  eggs,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
young  very  soon  retire  into  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  there 
direct  themselves  towards  the  north,  where  they  meet  in  great 
abundance  with  the  small  Crustacea  and  Animalcula,  which  are 
fitted  to  serve  them  as  food.  In  the  spring,  other  wants  bring 
them  towards  the  shore,  and  cause  them  to  seek  shallower  and 
warmer  water.  They  collect  themselves  into  immense  shoals,  and 
descend  towards  the  south  ;  but  after  having  arrived  in  the  Baltic, 
upon  the  coasts  of  Holland,  and  even  as  far  as  Brittany,'  we  do  not 
see  them  retake  the  route  to  the  north,  to  pass  the  winter 
under  tlie  ice  of  the  pole,  and  to  recommence  in  the  following 
spring  tlieir  pretended  periodical  journey. 

567.  However  this  may  be,  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  Herrings  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the  waters  of  the 
Isles  of  Shetland  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  June  and  July,  they 
arrive  there  in  an  incalculable  number,  forming  large  shoals, 
which  sometimes  cover  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  an  extent  of 
several  leagues,  and  which  are  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
Soon  afterwards,  these  fish  are  spread  along  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  England.  During  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
they  give  place  to  larger  fish  ;  and  from  the  middle  of  October 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  they  abound  on  the  north  coast  of 
France,  principally  from  the  Straits  of  Calais  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine.     In  July  and  August,  they  generally  remain  in  the 
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open  sea ;  bat  they  theo  come  into  shallower  wsier,  and  seek  a 
conrenient  place  for  laying  their  egga^  where  they  remain  until 
towards  the  month  d  Fefamaiy.  The  older  Heirii^  deposit 
their  spawn  the  first,  and  the  younger  ones  afterwards;  but 
temperature  and  other  cirenmstanoes  also  appear  to  haye  some 
influence  on  this  phenomenon;  for  in  particular  localities,  we 
find  eggs  during  nearly  the  whole  year.  After  this  period  they 
are  thin  and  but  little  esteemed;  fishermen  then  call  them 
^  shotten  herrings.'*^  Their  multiplication  is  prodigious  ;  there 
hare  been  found  more  than  sixty  thousand  eggs  in  the  abdomen 
of  one  single  female  of  moderate  axe.  We  are  told  that  their 
spawn  sometimes  oorers  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea  for  a  great  extent, 
and  at  a  distance  appears  very  much  as  if  saw-dust  had  been 
spread  there.  Very  little  is  known  of  these  fish  at  an  early 
period. 

568.  The  Pilchard,  the  Mackerel,  the  Tunny,  and  the 
Anchovy,  are  also  Fish  of  passage,  which  periodically  visit  the 
coasts,  and  give  rise  there  to  important  fisheries.  The  Salmon 
is  equally  remarkable  for  its  voyages :  it  inhabits  all  the  norikuru 
seas,  and  every  summer  it  enters  the  rivers  in  large  numbers,  and 
ascends  nearly  to  their  source.  In  these  migrations  the  Salmon 
follow  a  regular  order:  forming  into  two  long  files  united  in 
front,  and  conducted  by  the  largest  female^  who  commences  the 
march,  whilst  the  smaller  males  form  the  rear-guard.  These 
troops  generally  swim  with  a  great  noise  in  the.  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  if  the  temperature  is 
mild,  but  nearer  the  bottom  if  the  heat  is  great.  In  general 
the  Salmon  advance  slowly  and  by  leaping ;  but  if  some  danger 
appears  to  threaten  them,  the  rapidity  of  their  swimming  is  so 
great,  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  them.  If  a  dyke  or  a 
cascade  opposes  their  progress,  they  make  the  greatest  efforts*  to 
overcome  it.  By  supporting  themselves  against  a  rock,  and 
violently  bending  their  body  in  a  bow,  they  throw  themselves 
out  of  the  water,  and  jump  sometimes  to  a  height  of  from  10  to 
16  feet  into  the  air,  so  as  to  fall  again  clear  of  the  obstacle 
which  impeded  them.  The  Salmon  thus  ascend  rivers  nearly  to 
their  source ;  and  then  seek  in  the  small  streams  and  quiet  places  a 
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bottom  of  sand  and  gravel,  fit  to  receive  their  eggs.  In  the 
course  of  the  autumn  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  hole,  which 
the  female  digs  in  the  sand.  The  male  then  comes  to  fertilise 
them.  They  then  remain  through  the  winter  in  the  fresh- 
water, and  descend  to  the  sea  with  the  early  spring  floods.  The 
yuuiig  ISaluiun  grow  very  quickly ;  and  when  they  have  attained 
to  about  tlie  length  of  a  foot,  they  leave  the  rivers  to  proceed  to 
the  sea,  which  they  quit  in  turn  to  enter  the  streams,  when  they 
have  attained  the  length  of  16  or  18  inches,  wliich  is  towards 
the  middle  of  the  summer  that  follows  their  birth.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Swallows,  which  at  the  approach  of  the 
cold  season  migrate  towards  the  south,  every  year  return  into 
the  same  places.  It  appears  that  the  Salmon  has  the  same 
instinct.  To  ascertain  this,  a  naturalist,  named  Deslandes,  placed 
a  ring  of  copper  on  the  tail  of  twelve  of  these  fish,  and  set  them 
at  liberty  in  the  river  Auzou,  in  Brittany.  Soon  afterwards 
they  all  disappeared;  but  the  following  year,  five  of  these 
Salmon  were  caught  in  the  same  place ;  the  second  year,  three ; 
and  the  year  after,  three  more. 

569.  The  habits  of  Fish  show  but  few  curious  peculiarities ; 
but  the  history  of  these  animals  ought  nevertheless  to  interest 
us,  if  only  on  account  of  the  fisheries  to  which  they  give  origin. 
At  a  period  which  is  not  very  far  removed  from  our  own,  this 
branch  of  industry  occupied  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  Holland ; 
and  for  the  herring-fishery  alone,  that  country  covered  all  the 
northern  seas  with  its  vessels.  In  England  it  has  supported  a  con- 
siderable number  of  good  and  hardy  sailors ;  and  even  in  France, 

where  it '  has  less 
importance,  there 
are  computed  to  be 
thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand fishermen,  of 
which  nearly  a  third 
venture  every  year 
as  far  as  Iceland  and  Newfoundland  to  seek  for  the  Cod,  a  large 
and  excellent  fish,  which  abounds  in  those  parts  of  the  sea,  and 
which  is  found  also,  in  comparatively  small  numbers,  in  our 
own  seas. 
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570.  Until  very  recently  the  classification  of  Fishes  most 
generally  received  was  that  of  Cuvier,  who  made  this  group  his 
peculiar  study.  After  maintaining  its  ground  as  the  system  of 
Ichthyology  for  many  years,  this  classification  has  recently  been 
nearly  superseded  by  one  proposed  by  Professor  Muller  of  Ber- 
lin, which  appears  to  furnish  a  much  better  means  of  arranging 
the  numerous  species  of  Fishes  in  natural  groups ;  and  this  will 
be  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  in  the  present  work.  As, 
however,  the  system  of  Cuvier  was,  up  to  such  a  recent  period, 
the  one  to  which  all  authors  referred  in  treating  on  Fishes,  and 
the  large  and  splendid  work  on  those  animals  by  MM.  Cuvier 
and  Valenciennes  is  arranged  in  accordance  therewith,  the  fol- 
lowing short  statement  of  its  principal  groups  will  perhaps  prove 
useful  to  the  reader. 

571.  The  first  division  of  the  class  is  into  the  Osseous  and 
Cartilaginatis  Fishes ;  and  this  division  has  reference  not  only 
to  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  the  skeleton,  but  also  to  the 
number  of  pieces  of  which  the  jaws  are  composed.  The  sub- 
class of  Osseous  Fishes  is  divided  in  the  first  instance  into  the 
groups  AcanthopterygUy  or  spiny-finnedy  and  Malacopterygiiy  or 
Boft'finnedy  Fishes.  In  the  former,  the  first  portion  of  the  dorsal, 
or  the  first  dorsal  fin  (when  there  are  two),  always  have  spinous 
rays  (§  643) ;  of  which  there  are  also  some  in  the  anal,  and  at 
least  one  in  each  ventral.  In  the  latter,  all  the  rays,  with  the 
occasional  exception  of  the  first  dorsal  or  the  pectorals,  are  soft 
or  jointed.  The  Acanthopterygii  are  only  subdivided  into  fami- 
lies ;  but  the  Malacopterygii  are  divided  into  three  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  ventral  fins.  If  these  are  situated 
under  the  abdomen,  the  fishes  are  Abdominal;  if  attached  to  the 
shoulder,  they  are  Sub'brachial;  and  if  wanting,  they  are  ApodaL 
Each  of  these  orders,  especially  the  first,  contains  numerous 
families.  Besides  these  Cuvier  admitted  two  other  small  orders 
of  Osseous  Fishes,  namely  the  Lophobranchii  with  tufted  gills, 
and  the  PUctognathi  in  which  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
face  are  immovably  attached  to  the  cranium. 

572.  The  sub-class  of  Cartilaginous  Fishes  is  primarily  divided 
into  those  having  the  extremities  of  the  gill-filaments  unattached 
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(as  m  Osseous  Fishes);  and  those  .haying  them  fixed.  The 
£DTmer  group. constitutes  but  a  single  order  Sturianes;  but  the 
latter  is  again  subdivided  into  those  which  have  the  jaws  move- 
able  and  adapted  for  mastication,  Flagiostomi;  and  ^ose  which 
have  them  soldered  into  a  ring  for  suction.  The  latter  are  termed 
Cffclostomiy  or  circular-mouthed  Fishes. 

573.  In  the  system  of  Miiller  above  referred  to,  the  primary 
division  of  the  class  of  Fishes  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  skeleton  is  done  away  with,  as  it  is  found  that,  by  adopting  this 
as  the  first  point  in  classification,  nearly  allied  Fishes  are  often 
widely  separated ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  Fossil 
Fishes  are  taken  into  the  account.  The  classification  of  Pro- 
fessor Miiller  admits  five  primary  groups  of  Fishes,*  which  he 
calls  mb'clagseSf  but  which  the  majority  of  subsequent  writers 
have  agreed  to  regard  as  orders.  Of  these  the  first  four  unmis- 
takeably  exhibit  all  the  characters  of  vertebrated  animals,  pos* 
sessing  a  distinct  vertebral  column  either  of  a  bony  or  cartila* 
ginous  texture;  a  spinal  cord  dilated  anteriorly  into  a  brain, 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  bony  or  cartilaginous  brain-case  (or  skull) ; 
and  a  regular  muscular  heart  composed  of  two  chambers.  The 
fishes  of  these  four  orders,  however,  present  several  important 
difierences  amongst  themselves.  Those  of  two  of  them  have  the 
bulb  of  the  aorta,  or  the  enlarged  part  of  that  vessel  which  issues 
immediately  from  the  heart,  covered  with  a  strong  muscular  coat, 
which,  by  its  contraction,  appears  to  act  in  some  sort  as  a  second 
ventricle,  giving  an  additional  impulse  to  the  blood  on  its  expul- 
sion from  the  centre  of  the  circulatory  system ;  whilst,  to  prevent 
the  retrogression  of  the  blood  under  this  additional  pressure,  the 
inner  wall  of  this  part  is  furnished  with  numerous  valves.  The 
intestine  in  these  Fishes  also  is  provided  with  a  curious  spiral 
valve,  attached  by  one  edge  to  its  walls,  whilst  the  other  projects 
freely  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine ;  thus  forming  a  regular 
spiral  canal,  through  which  the  alimentary  matters  are  compelled 
to  pass,  on  their  way  to  the  anus.     These  orders  are,  I.  SsLACHn, 

•  Omitting  the  Dipnoi,  a  small  order  includmg  the  different  species  of  Lepi' 
dosiren,  which  we  have  already  referred  to  as  belonging  to  the  Batrachia 
a  684),  but  which  form  a  sixth  group  of  Fishes  according  to  Professor  Miiller. 
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including  the  Sharks  and  Rays;  the  gills  are  fixed,  and  the  wat«r 
which  has  been  made  use  of  in  respiration  passes  out  through  a 
series  of  openings  corresponding  in  number  to  the  gills  and  placed 
on  the  sides  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  skeleton  in  these  id 
always  cartilaginous. 

II.  Ganoidei,  or  Enamelled  Fishes,  in  which  the  gills  are 
free  like  those  of  the  ordinary  Fishes,  and  concealed  by  an  oper- 
culum.— In  the  other  two  orders  the  arterial  bulb  is  furnished 
with  thickened,  but  not  muscular,  walls  ;  its  interior  contains  no 
valves,  although  a  pair  of  these  organs  exists  at  its  junction  with 
the  heart;  and  the  intestine  is  destitute  of  a  spiral  valve. 

III.  Teleostei,  or  Bony  Fishes,  with  a  bony  skeleton,  com- 
plete jaws,  and  free  branchiae, 

IV.  Cyclostomi,  or  Lampreys,  with  a  cartilaginous  skeleton, 
no  true  jaws,  a  round  sucking  mouth,  and  sac-like  branchial  or- 
gans, opening  by  a  series  of  small  holes  on  each  side  behind  the 
head.— The  fifth  order,  that  of  the 

V.  Leptocardii,  or  Lancet  Fishes,  which  includes  only  a 
single  small  species,  forms  the  lowest  step  in  the  series  of  Ver- 
tebrated  animals.  The  vertebral  column  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
gelatinous  band,  which  supports  a  simple  spinal  cord,  scarcely 
exhibiting  any  dilatation  at  its  anterior  extremity ;  and  the  heart 
is  entirely  wanting,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  being  effected  by 
the  pulsation  of  the  larger  vessels. 

574.  The  class  of  Fishes  is  probably  the  most  numerous  of 
the  whole  Vertebrated  series,  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
families,  genera,  and  species  which  it  contains,  and  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  structure 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  has  been  but  very  imperfectly 
investigated;  and  of  the  habits  of  these  animals  still  less  is 
known.  Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  a  technical  description  of 
every  family,  such  as  will  be  found  in  Systematic  Treatises  on 
Zoology,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  those  groups 
which  are  of  most  general  interest,  either  on  account  of  pecu- 
liarities in  their  structure,  or  their  importance  to  Man.  It  has 
been  calculated  that,  exclusive  of  lakes  and  rivers,  the  seas  oc- 
cupy full  seven-tenths  of  the  earth's  surface.     These  seas  yield 
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fbod  even  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet ;  and,  as  there  is 
no  obstacle  m  the  water  to  bar  the  movements  of  Fish,  we  see 
that  their  pasture-grounds  are  almost  unlimited  in  extent. 
Different  tribes  are  formed  to  inhabit  different  situations ;  thus 
we  have  some  Fish  adapted  to  live  in  fresh-water  only, — others 
which  can  only  live  in  salt-water, — and  others,  again,  which  can 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  inconvenience.  Of  fresh- 
water fishes,  some  are  the  inhabitants  of  rivers,  others  of  lakes, 
whilst  others  prefer  small  streams.  Of  the  marine  fishes,  some 
keep  near  the  shore,  whilst  others  pass  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
open  sea ;  some,  again,  float  near  the  surface ;  whilst  others 
never  rise  much  above  the  bottom.  It  is  probable  that  we 
naight  regard  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean  as  divided  (so  to 
speak)  into  strata^  each  tenanted  by  certain  species  of  fish ;  for 
it  is  quite  certain,  that  there  is  a  particular  range  of  depth,  in 
which  each  species  is  usually  found,  and  beyond  which  it  seldom 
strays,  either  towards  the  surface  or  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  among  the  Fishes  of  shallow  waters,  and  those  which 
habitually  tenant  the  higher  stratum  of  the  deep  seas,  that  we 
find  the  most  beautiful  display  of  colours ;  those  of  deep  waters 
are  for  the  most  part  comparatively  dull  in  tint.  This  differ- 
ence is  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  light,  which  seems  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  most  brilliant  colours ;  for  the 
diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  as  they  traverse 
water,  is  very  rapid.  What  may  be  the  absolute  depth  of  water, 
at  which  all  light  ceases,  and  death  and  darkness  reign,  we  have 
no  direct  means  of  ascertaining.  It  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
latitude ;  since,  the  more  obliquely  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  the 
water,  the  less  will  be  the  depth  to  which  they  will  penetrate. 


Order  I.— SELACHIL 

675.    Although  Cuvier,  taking  the  degree  of  ossification  of 
the  skeleton  as  his  guide,  placed  the  SelachU  with  the  rest  of  the 
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cartilagmotis  fishes,  below  the  forms  with  a  time  honj  skeleton,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  bj  most  sabseqoent  writers,  inclad- 
ing  even  Professor  Miiller,  there  seems  to  be  suffieient  reason  for 
removing  them  from  this  degraded  position,  and  placing  them  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  order.  In  their  general  oi^anisation  thej 
certainly  stand  higher  than  any  other  Fishes ;  the  development  of 
the  brain,  and  especially  that  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  class  ;  and  this  in- 
dicates a  greater  degree  of  intelligence.  In  some  respects,  in- 
deed, they  approach  the  Reptiles;  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent  perceived  by  Linmeas,  as  he  arranges  the 
whole  of  the  Cartilaginous  Fish,  and  a  good  many  of  the  more 
singular  Osseous  forms,  in  his  class  of  Anipkibia. 

576.  The  skeleton  is  always  of  a  cartilaginous  nature,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  ypecies,  in  which  the  vertebral  column  is  replaced 
by  a  gelatinous  cord,  called  the  chorda  dorsaUSf  analogous  to 
that  which  is  met  with  in  the  embryonic  states  of  other  Fishes. 
The  cartilaginous  vertebrsd  of  the  majority  of  the  order  exhibit 
the  ordinary  conical  cavities  on  their  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces (§  543),  and  their  processes  are  inserted  into  small  sockets, 
which  are  the  small  round  holes  seen  in  the  dried  back-bones  of 
Sharks,  sometimes  manufactured  into  walking-sticks.  The  fins 
are  usually  of  large  size,  and  supported  by  strong  rays ;  amongst 
which  some  occasionally  acquire  the  texture  of  dentine,  or  tiie 
fundamental  substance  of  the  teeth.  The  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  are  always  present,  and  the  former  are  frequently  of  enorm- 
ous size,  whilst  the  latter  are  furnished  with  peculiar  filamentous 
appendages  in  the  males  of  many  species.  The  tail  is  always  of 
considerable  length  and  strength,  and  usually  furnished  with 
large  fins,  which  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  tail  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  organ,  generally 
forming  the  principal  part  of  its  upper  branch.  The  Fishes  in 
which  this  unsymmetrical  structure  of  the  tail  occurs  are  called 
heterocereal;  they  belong  exclusively  to  this  and  the  following 
order.  The  skin  is  sometimes  entirely  naked,  sometimes  beset 
with  asperities  of  dentine ;  these  are  sometimes  of  small  size,  and 
cover  nearly  the  whole  skin ;  whilst  in  other  cases  they  form  large 
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spines,  Acattered  more  or  less  sbandantly  over  tbe  sarface  of  the 
body.     The  head  is  never  covered  with  bony  plates. 

^77.  The  structure  of  the  bulb  of  the  aorta  has  already  been 
noiioed  (§  573).  The  gills  are  completely  fixed,  the  brandiial 
arches  being  immoveable,  and  the  gill-laminsd  attadied  by  one  of 
their  mai^ns  to  a  series  of  partitions.  These  form  several  separate 
branchial  sacs,  into  each  of  which  the  water  penetrates  from  the 
pharynx  through  a  separate  slit,  and  from  which  it  issues  by  a 
corresponding  external  aperture.  Of  these  orifices,  which  are 
situated  behind  the  head,  there  are  usually  five  on  each  side ; 
but  8<nne  Fishes  have  six  or  seven ;  whilst  in  the  carious  €%•<- 
mmraSy  the  water  used  in  respiration  is  discharged  through  a 
single  aperture,  ahhoiigh  the  structure  of  the  branchiie  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  typical  species  of  the  order. 

678.  By  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  reproductive  organs,  . 
the  m^ority  of  the  Fishes  of  this  order  produce  living  yonng ;  but 
a  considerable  number  are  oviparous,  although  in  all  cases  the 
eggs  are  fecundated  before  their  deposition.  The  eggs  of  the 
oviparous  species  are  enveloped  in  curions  oblong,  horny  shells, 
which  are  generally  provided  with  filamentous  appendages  at 
the  angles ;  which  are  said,  by  clinging  to  sea-weeds  and  other 
sub*marine  objects,  to  protect  the  young  animal  from  being  driven 
about  and  injured  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  empty  oases 
are  frequently  cast  up  on  the  sea-beach ;  they  are  well  known 
under  the  names  of  mermaid's  purses  or  sea-pnrses,  and  generally 
regarded  by  seaside  visitors  as  some  curious  kind  oi  sea- weed. 

579.  Besides  the  ordinary  Sharks  and  Rays,  this  order  in- 
cludes a  singular  small  group  of  fishes,  the  Chimseras,  of  which 
only  a  very  few  species  are  known.  These,  however,  differ  from 
the  ordinary  Selaehn  in  so  many  remarkable  characters,  that  they 
are  r^arded  as  forming  a  distinct  sub-order,  leading  towards  the 
ordinary  fishes.  The  Plaoiostomi,  or  typical  SelackHy  are  readily 
distinguished  by  their  possession  of  several  branchial  openings  on 
each  side ;  whilst  in  the  Holocephali,  or  ChimiBBras,  the  water 
passes  off  from  all  the  branchiae  of  each  side  by  a  single  orifice. 
The  latter  form  only  a  single  family ;  but  the  Plaffiostomi  are 
divided  into  two  primary  groups,  which  are  further  subdivided 
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into  numerous  families.  The  first  of  these  groups  is  the  tribe 
of  the  Rays  (Raiina),  including  six  families ;  whilst  the  second 
tribe,  that  of  the  Shctrks  {Squalina)^  includes  no  less  than  ten 
families.  It  will,  however,  only  be  necessary  to  allude  particu- 
larly to  the  more  important  of  these  numerous  families. 

580.  The  Rays  usually  have  the  body  so  flattened,  that  the 
pectoral  fins  seem  like  a  continuation  of  it ;  and  these  meet  in 
front  of  the  snout,  and  are  prolonged  backwards  as  far  as  the 
ventral  fins ;  thus  giving  to  the  whole  body  a  nearly  circular 
form.  The  eyes  are  situated  on  the  upper  side  of  the  body,  as 
in  the  ordinary  Flat-fish  (§  551);  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  plan  of  construction  of  the  Bays  and  Skates  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  the  two  margins  being  here  composed  of  the 
edges  of  the  pectoral  fins,  whilst  in  the  Flat-fish  they  are  formed 
by  the  dorsal  and  anal ;  and  the  Flat-fish  habitually  lying  on 
one  side,  whilst  the  Bays  lie  on  the  abdominal  surface,  where 
we  find  their  mouth  and  gill-openings.  The  position  of  the 
latter  on  the  ventral  surface  is,  in  fact,  the  most  characteristic 
distinction  between  these  Fishes  and  the  Sharks,  in  which  the 
branchial  apertures  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
body  is  terminated  by  a  long  slender  tail,  which  bears  all  the 
perpendicular  fins  (dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal),  but  the  caudal  is 
sometimes  wanting.  These  Fish  live  for  the  most  part  near  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  on  beds  of  sand  or  mud.  When  disturbed, 
they  glide  along  in  an  undulating  manner,  with  a  slight  motion 
of  the  pectoral  fins ;  and  if  attacked,  they  defend  themselves  by 
lashing  violently  with  the  tail,  which  is  often  armed  with  sharp 
spines.  They  are  all  oviparous.  In  their  habits  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly voracious,  feeding  on  fishes  and  Crustacea,  and  on  naked 
or  testaceous  molluscous  animals.  The  teeth  are  flattened  and 
lozenge-shaped,  forming  a  sort  of  mosaic ;  and  so  powerful  are 
the  jaws,  that  they  are  capable  of  crushing  the  shell  of  a  Crab 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

581.  In  the  Baiid^  or  True  RaySy  the  body  is  of  a  lozenge 
shape,  with  the  snout  pointed,  and  the  pectoral  fins  forming 
rounded  angles.  The  tail  bears  two  small  dorsal  fins.  This 
family  includes  all  the  best-known  species  of  Bays,  and  several 
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of  them  are  constantly  caught  and  broaght  ta  market  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  commoneflrt  is  the  Tkotnbfusky  so  named 
from  the  skin  of  its  back  being  covered  with  a  variable  number 
of  thorny  tubercles^  of  singular  stroetut^.  This  Fish  is  takeri 
in  abnndance  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  it  visits  the  shal-^ 
bws  for  the  deposition  of  its  eggs ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  article 
of  food.     It  ofl»n  attains  a  large  size* 

582.  The  Tbtqonid^  or  SHng  Raysy  have  no  dorsal  fin ;  but 
(he  tail  is  arined  with  a  single  strong  spine,  notched  on  both 

sides,  with  which  the  Fish  is  enabled  to  inflict 
severe  wounds  upon  its  captors^  although  it 
does  not  appear  that,  as  the  ancients  supposed, 
these  are  of  a  venomous  nature. — The  Cephal- 
OPTBKiD^  or  Fin-headed  Bays^  which  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  are  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  Rays  by  a  pair  of  curious 
little  fins  which  stand  out  Hke  horns  from  the 
no.  8S7.>«nNe-BAT<  head.  These  Fish,  one  species  of  which  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  often  attain  an  enormous  size. — In  the  two 
preceding  families  the  teeth  are  of  comparatively  small  size ;  but 
in  the  Mtliobatid^  or  Eagle  Bays,  so  called  from  the  great 
size  of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  not  unaptly  represent  a  pair  of 
broad  wings,  the  jaws  are  covered  with  broad  hexagonal  plates. 
In  these  fishes,  the  tail,  the  length  and  slendemess  of  which  has 
obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Whip  Rays,  is  armed,  as  in  the 
Trygoniddij  With  a  long  serrated  spine ;  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  one  of  the  species  occurs  commonly,  the  fishermen  dread 
this  so  much,  that  they  cut  off  the  tadl  of  the  fish  as  soon  as  pos-* 
sible  after  its  capture. 

583.  The  Tobpbdinid^  or  Elecirie  Rays,  of  which  a  good 
many  species  are  known,  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
rays  by  the  rounded  form  and  smoothness  of  their  bodies.  The 
common  Torpedo  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  Channel-coast 
of  Englaiid ;  bat  it  is  more  common  in  warmer  seas,  especially 
the  Mediterranean.  Its  electrical  powers  have  been  already 
aUuded  to  (§562). 

584^    In  the  BmKOBATiDiB,  or  Skark  Rays,  we  meet  with  a 
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curious  union  of  the  characters  of  the  Sharks  and  Rays;  the 
body  being  of  an  elongate  spindle-shape,  with  the  pectoral  fins 
small,  and  of  much  the  same  form  as  in  the  Sharks,  and  the  first 
dorsal  fin  situated  above  the  ventrab.  From  the  position  of  the 
gill-openings,  and  the  nature  of  the  teeth,  however,  they  evidently 
belong  to  the  Rays.  They  are  found  principally  in  the  seas  of 
watm  clinaates ;  and  one  Brazilian  species  is  said  to  possess  elec- 
trical powers.   The  most  remarkable  form  is  the  PristU^  or  Saw- 

fish ;    so    named. 

'  from  the  extension 

of  its  snout  into  a 

long    flat    blade, 

furnished  with  a 
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spines,  resembling  teeth,  on  either  side.  With  this  formidable 
weapon  the  Saw-fish  attacks  the  largest  Whales,  and  inflicts  very- 
severe  wounds.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  twelve  or 
even  fifteen  feet.  This  Fish  is  very  widely  distributed,  being 
found  in  the  Arctic,  Antartic,  and  tropical  seas ;  but  it  seldom 
approaches  the  shore. 

585.  The  tribe  of  Sharks,  as  already  indicated,  differs  from 
that  of  the  Rays,  in  having  the  body  of  an  elongated  spindle- 
shape,  the  gill-openings  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  the 
teeth  large  and  adapted  for  cutting.  The  nearest  approach  to 
the  Rays  is  made  by  the  family  SQUATiNiDiB,  the  Angel,  or 
Monk-fish,  in  which  the  body  is  somewhat  depressed,  and  the 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  large  and  broad,  so  that  the  Fishes  re-* 
semble  the  Rays  a  little  in  their  external  appearance.  The 
common  Angel-fish,  or  Monk-fish,  is  found  not  unfrequently  in 
the  British  seas.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
and,  like  the  Rays,  swims  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  feed* 
ing  voraciously  upon  the  Flat-fish. — The  ScTiCNiDiE,  or  Liches, 
are  destitute  of  an  anal  fin,  but  possess  two  dorsals,  neither  of 
which  are  furnished  with  spines.  The  lobes  of  the  caudal  fin 
are  nearly  equal,  and  the  head  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  small 
spiracles.  The  Greenland  Shark,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic 
^eas,  is  the  best  known  species  of  this  family.     It  attuns  a 
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length  of  about  fourteen  feet,  and  ig  a  deadly  enemy  to  the 
Whales,  attackuig  and  biting  them  with  great  severit  j.  It  ap« 
pears  to  feed  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  floating  carcases  of 
these  gigantic  Mammalia,  bitmg  huge  pieces  oat  of  them  with 
its  enormous  jaws,  which  measure  nearly  two  feet  across.  It  is 
a  constant  attendant  upon  the  Whalers  when  they  are  engaged 
in  cutting  up  their  captures,  but  never  appears  to  touch  the 
men,  although  they  often  slip  into  the  water  amongst  a  crowd  of 
Sharks.  Its  tenacity  of  life  is  very  remarkable.  The  Greenland 
Shark  is  very  subject  to  be  attacked  by  a  parasitic  animal,  be- 
Icmging  to  the  class  of  Crustacea,  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
eyes.  The  parasite  measures  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length, 
and  its  almost  constant  presence  may  give  some  countenance  to 
the  belief  of  the  Whalers  that  the  Shark  is  blind,  as  it  never 
attempts  to  escape  from  a  threatened  blow  with  a  lance  or 
knife.  The  Greenland  Shark  sometimes  occurs  near  the  north* 
ern  coasts  of  this  country. 

586.  The  Spinaoid^,  or  Picked  DogSy  resemble  the  preceding 
Fishes  in  most  of  their  characters,  but  have  the  dorsal  fins  furn- 
ished with  a  strong  spine.  The  common  Picked  Dog-fish  of  our 
seas  is  so  abundant,  that  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  of  them 
have  been  taken  in  one  seine.  It  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  is 
said  to  be  good  food.  The  Picked  Dog  is  also  said  to  employ 
the  spines  of  his  dorsal  fins  as  weapons,  by  bending  himself  into 
the  form  of  a  bow,  and  then  striking  out  with  great  force. — The 
Galeid^  or  Tapes^  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by 
the  possession  of  an  anal  fin,  and  the  absence  of  spines  in  the 
dorsab ;  their  caudal  fin  is  very  unsymmetricaL  Two  species, 
the  common  Tope  and  the  Smooth  Boundy  are  abundant  in  our 
seas  ;  the  former  has  triangular,  sharp,  serrated  teeth,  like  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  Sharks ;  but  the  latter  has  the  jaws  covered 
with  a  sort  of  mosaic,  as  in  the  Rays,  and,  lik^  these,  it  feeds 
principaUy  on  Crustacea. 

o87.  The  Lammid^  or  Porbeagles,  have  the  tail  nearly 
symmetrical,  two  unarmed  dorsal  fins,  an  anal  fin,  and  two  large 
spiracles ;  the  branchial  apertures  are  all  placed  in  front  of  the 
pectoral  fins.     The  snout  is  of  a  p3rramidal  form.     The  conmion 
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^Porbeagle  Shark  is  about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  Briti^  seas.  Its  English  name  seems  to 
be  compounded  of  Porpoise  and  Beagle ;  for  it  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  former  in  shape,  whilst  it  corresponds  with  the 
latter  in  its  habit  of  hunting  in  packs.  It  is  voracious  in  its 
habits,  swallowing  entire  Fishes  of  two  feet  in  length.  The 
Basking  Sharks  whidi  is  also  found  in  our  seas,  is  a  much  larger 
species,  and  indeed  is  the  largest  of  existing  fishes,  measuring, 
sometimes  no  less-  than  thirtj-six  feet  in  length.  It  is,  however,, 
by  no  means  ferocious  in  its  habits,  and  appears  to  feed  principallj 
upon  small  marine  animals.  It  receives  its  name  of  Basking 
Shark,  and  also  that  of  Sun-JUhy  which  is  applied  to  it  in  some, 
localities,  from  its  habit  of  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  water  io: 
calm  warm  days..  Its  branchial  apertures  are  very  large. — The 
NoTiDAKiDiB,  whidi  are  closely  allied  to  the  Lamnidae,  have  cmly 
a  single  dorsal  fin,  and  their  branchial  iq)ertures  are  six  or  seven 
in  number.  Two  species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  none 
of  them  seem  greatly  to  exceed  three  feet  in  length. — The  C^s- 
TRAOiONTiDJB,  of  which  ouly  a  single  existing  species  is  known, 
although  the  remains  of  extinct  forms  are  very  abundant  in  some 
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of  the  earlier  formations,  have  pavement*like  teeth ;  the  front 
teeth  are  pointed,  whilst  the  hinder  ones  are  converted  into  regu- 
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lar  flat  grinders.     The  recent  species  is  found  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  especially  abont  the  coasts  of  Australia. 

^88.  In  the  Cabghabida,  or  Tnu  Sharks,  to  which  we 
now  come,  the  spiracles,  which  exist  in  the  preceding  families, 
are  wanting,  the  dorsal  fins  are  destitute  of  spines,  and  the  an^ 
terior  one  is  placed  nearly  as  far  forward  as  the  pectorals,  whilst 
the  tail  is  usually  very  unsymmetrical.  Of  the  true  Sharks, 
there  are  several  species,  of  which  the  White  Shark  is  the  most 
notorious.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet,  and  its  mouth  is  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  it  to 
receive  the  thigh  or  even  the  body  of  a  Man.  This  species 
inhabits  most  of  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes ;  but  it  is  rarely  or 
never  seen  near  our  own  shores. — The  Fox  Shark,  or  Thresher, 
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is  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
caudal  fin,  into  which  the  vertebral  column  is  prolonged,  this 
being  neady  as  long  as  the  entire  body.  This  Fish  is  occasionally 
met  with  on  our  own  coasts,  and  sometimes  attains  the  entire 
length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  Its  gape  is  not  so  wide,  nor 
are  its  teeth  so  formidable  in  proportion  to  its  size,  as  those  of 
the  preceding;  but  its  tail  is  a  powerful  weapon,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  bold  and  voracious  in  its  disposition.  It  has  been 
stated  on  good  authority,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  Thresher 
to  approach  a  herd  of  Dolphins  which  may  be  sporting  in  unsus*« 
picious  security,  and  by  one  splash  of  its  tail  to  put  them  all  to 
flight,  like  so  many  hares  before  a  hound ;  yet  the  Dolphin  is 
six  times  the  bulk  of  the  Thresher. — The  Blue  Shark  bears  more 
resemblance  to  the  White  in  its  general  form,  but  is  much  smaller, 
not  exceeding  six  or  seven  feet  in  len^h.     It  is  very  common  off 
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the  Cornish  coast,  and  is  extremely  troublesome  to  the  fishermen 
during  the  Pilchard-fishing  season,  catting  their  lines  and  nets^ 
and  devouring  the  fish. — This  family  contains  many  other  forms? 
more  or  less  departing  from  the  ordinary  type ;  amongst  which 
we  may  mention  the  curious  Zygana,  or  Hammer-headed  Shark  ; 
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which  resembles  the  ordinary  Sharks  in  the  form  of  its  body, 
but  has  its  head  prolonged  into  the  form  of  a  double-headed 
hammer,  with  an  eye  in  the  middle  of  each  extremity.  It  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  European  seas,  attaining  the  length  of 
twelve  feet ;  and  larger  ones  are  said  to  inhabit  the  tropical  ocean. 

589.  The  Sotlliidje,  or  Dog-fishes^  have  a  pair  of  spiracles, 
two  dorsal  fins  placed  behind  the  ventrals,  and  an  anal  fin ;  their 
branchial  apertures,  which  are  of  small  size,  are  situated  partly 
above  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin.  The  species  of  this  family 
are  of  small  size,  and  exceedingly  abundant ;  three  occur  off  our 
coasts.  They  are  oviparous,  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  curious 
cases  already  alluded  to  (§  578) ;  and  it  is  the  empty  cases  of 
the  eggs  of  these  Fish  which  are  so  commonly  thrown  up  upon 
our  beach. 

590.  The  sub-order  of  the  Holocephali,  including  only  the 
single  family  of  the  CwMJEXsxDMy  or  ChimceraSy  differs  from  the 
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Flagiostomiy  as  already  stated,  in  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
water  passes  away  from  the  branchiae ;  the  branchie  themselves 
have  the  same  structure  as  those  of  the  Sharks,  but  the  five  pass- 
ages which  convey  the  water  from  the  branchial  chambers 
unite  so  as  to  form  a  common  external  orifice,  which  is  covered 
by  a  sort  of  rudimentary  operculum.  Thus  these  curious  Fishes 
evidently  form  a  transition  towards  those  which  are  constructed 
on  the  ordinary  type,  in  which  the  gills  are  free  and  covered  by 
a  movable  operculum.  The  vertebral  column  in  these  Fishes  is 
represented  by  a  chorda  dorsaUi  ;  the  upper  jaw  is  wanting,  and 
the  superior  teeth,  of  which  there  are  four,  are  supported  upon 
the  front  of  the  cartilaginous  skull ;  the  lower  jaw  has  only  two 
teeth.  They  are  oviparous,  and  lay  large,  flattened  eggs,  en* 
closed,  like  those  of  the  oviparous  Sharks  and  Rays,  in  a  strong 
horny  case. 

591.  The  best  known  species  is  the  Northern  ChimtBra^  an 
inhabitant  of  the  seas  of  high  northern  latitudes,  which  occurs, 
however,  occasionally  upon  our  shores.  It  is  a  Fish  of  a  most 
extraordinary  aspect,  of  a  silvery  colour,  spotted  with  brown, 
with  an  obtusely  conical  snout,  and  a  very  long  tapering  tail.  It 
usu^ly  measures  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  feeds  princi- 
pally upon  small  fishes,  usually  following  the  shoals  of  Herrings 
in  their  migrations ;  from  which  circumstance  it  has  received  the 
name  of  the  King  of  the  Herrings,  It  also  feeds  on  Crustacea 
and  other  small  marine  animals.  Another  species  is  found  in 
the  southern  seas,  which  is  rendered  remarkable  by  a  singular 
cartilaginous  process  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  hoe. 
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592.  The  order  of  Ganoid  Fishes  includes  some  remarkable 
living  forms,  which  appear  to  constitute  an  intermediate  group 
between  the  Cartilaginous  Fishes  just  described  and  the  Osseous 
or  typical  Pishes.  The  number  of  these  Fishes  now  in  existence 
is  smi^  but  in  early  periods  of  the  geological  history  of  our 
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planet,  tlie  members  oi  this  order  constituted  almost  the  onlj  re** 
presentatives  of  the  class  of  Fishes  in  its  waters ;  and  their  fossil 
remains,  preserved  in  the  older  strata  of  the  earth,  show  the 
abundance  and  astonishing  variety  of  forms  which  must  formerly 
have  existed  in  the  waters  of  the  ancient  world.  ScHue  remarks 
upon  these  will  be  found  in  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  fossil 
Fishes,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

593.  The  character  upon  which  the  order  of  Ganoid  Fishes 
was  originally  founded,  and  that  to  which  its  name  refers, 
consists  in  the  nature  of  the  covering  of  the  skin  in  most  of  its 
members  ^  this  is  composed  usually  of  bony  scales  or  plates,  coated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  enamel,  so  that  the  Fishes  fu'e,  as  it  were, 
encased  in  a  suit  of  bony  armour.  A  somewhat  similar  structure, 
howevOT,  occurs,  as  we  shall  see,  in  many  Fishes  belonging  to 
the  following  order;  and  these  were  accordingly  included  by 
Professor  Agassiz,  whose  principal  object  was  the  facilitation  of 
the  study  of  fossil  Fish,  in  the  order  of  Ganoidd,  as  originally 
proposed  by  him.  The  primary  characters  adopted  by  Professor 
MUller  for  the  distinction  of  the  order,  as  he  circumscribed  it, 
consist,  as  already  stated,  in  the  muscular  coating  of  the  bulb  of  <• 
the  aorta,  and  the  presence  of  valves  in  its  interior,  and  in  the 
existence  of  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine ;  whilst  these  Fishes 
are  distinguished  from  the  Selachii,  in  which  these  characters 
also  occur,  by  their  free  brancbias  and  movable  opercula. 

594.  In  other  respects  the  Cranoid  Fishes  exhibit  a  gradual 
transition  from  forms  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Selachii^  to 
others  which  exhibit  perhaps  a  still  closer  relationship  to  the 
true  bony  Fishes.  The  skeleton  is  sometimes  cartilaginous,  the 
vertebral  column  being  even  represented  in  some  species  by  a 
gelatinous  dorsal  chord,  and  sometimes  perfectly  ossified;  the 
skin  is  sometimes  quite  naked,  sometimes  covered  with  the  bony 
plates  above  mentioned,  and  sometimes  with  horny  scales  with  or 
without  a  coating  of  enamel ;  but  in  most  cases  the  head,  at  all 
events,  is  covered  with  enamelled  plates  of  bone.  The  tail  is 
sometimes  heterocercal,  sometimes  symmetrical ;  and  the  fin-rays 
are  sometimes  soft  and  flexible,  sometimes  divided  like  the  soft 
rays  of  the  fins  of  bony  Fishes,  and  sometimes  spinous.     Each 
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operculam  usnallj  bears  a  supplementary  branehia,  and  belpw 
this  there  is  frequently  a  false  gill,  which  only  receives  arterial- 
ized  blood.  The  top  of  the  head  is  often  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  spiracles,  which  also  occur  in  some  Sharks. 

596.  The  recent  Fishes  of  this  order  form  five  families.  Two 
of  these  belong  to  the  cartilaginous  section  of  the  order,  the 
Ckandrostei  of  Professor  Miiller, — these  are  the  Acipensebid^ 
or  SiurgeoM  ;  and  the  Spatularid^  or  Leaf -noted  Sturffeons. 
The  others  belong  to  the  Hoiostei  of  Miiller,  possessing  a  true 
bony  skeleton — these  are  the  Lspidosteidjc,  or  Bony-pikes; 
—the  FoLTFTfiBiD^,  or  Fin-pikes;  and  the  Auud^,  or  Bald- 
pikes. 

596.     In  the  AciPENSERiDiE,  or  Sturgeons^  the  body  is  more 
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or  less  covered  with  bony  plates,  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows ; 
and  the  h^ad  is  armed  with  the  same.  The  mouth  is  situsited 
beneath  the  elongated  muzzle,  and  is  small,  toothless,  and  pro- 
truaible ;  in  front  of  it  a  few  longish  barbs  hang  down  from  tlie 
snout.  The  air-bladder  is  very  large,  and  communicates  by  a 
wide  opening  with  the  gullet ;  and  in  this,  and  other  points  of 
their  internal  conformation,  the  Sturgeons  show  a  considerable 
approach  to  the  Lizards,  whence  they  are  ranked  among  the 
Sauraid  fishes.  The  tail  is  very  unsymmetrical.  Sturgeons, 
like  Salmon,  ascend  large  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning ; 
and  they  are  the  subject  of  valuable  fisheries.  They  are  more 
abundant  in  the  Continental  rivers  than  in  those  of  Britain ; 
and  are  particularly  numerous  in  those  which  fall  into  the  Black 
and  Caspian  seas.  The  common  Sturgeon  attains  the  length  of 
six  feet;  but  the  great  Sturgeon,  or  Beluga,  has  been  found 
twelve  or  even  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  from  1200  to 
3000  lbs.  The  flesh  of  the  former  is  very  palatable  and  whole- 
some, resembling  veal  in  its  character ;  that  of  the  latter,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  esteemed.  The  Sterlet  is  a  smaller  specie?,  about 
two  feet  long  ;  which  is  found  in  the  Russian  rivers,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy.  All  the  species  are  valued  on  account 
of  the  excellent  Isinglass  which  is  yielded  by  their  air-bladders ; 
and  their  roe  is  salted  and  prepared  by  the  Russians,  forming  a 
dish  termed  caviare.  More  than  400,000  lbs.  of  this  have  been 
prepared  in  the  Caspian  fishery  in  a  single  year. 

597.  The  little  family  of  the  Spatularidje  includes  a  few 
fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the  Sturgeons,  in  which  the  skin  is  quite 
naked ;  they  are  also  rendered  remarkable  by  the  production  of 
the  snout  into  a  long  leaf-like  organ,  often  nearly  as  long  as  the 
whole  body.  The  hinder  margins  of  the  opercula  also  are  pro- 
duced far  back,  forming  an  acute  angle,  which  reaches  nearly  to 
the  middle  of  the  Fisk  The  mouth  is  wide,  and  very  different 
in  its  structure  from  that  of  the  Sturgeons.  These  singular 
Fishes  are  found  only  in  the  large  rivers  of  North  America. 

598.  The  Lepidosteid^  or  Bont/'pikes,  constituting  the  first 
family  of  the  recent  Ganoid  Fishes  with  an  osseous  skeleton,  have 
the  body  of  an  elongated  form,  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
common  Pike  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  but  covered  with  a  num- 
ber of  lozenge-shaped  bony  plates,  arranged  in  oblique  series,  in 
which  each  plate  overlaps  the  one  beneath  it,  whilst  it  is  attach- 
ed to  its  neighbour  in  the  next  row  by  means  of  a  peculiar  pro- 
cess. The  jaws  in  these  curious  fishes  are  very  narrow  and 
elongated,  and  armed  with  a  douhle  series  of  conical  teeth ;  the 
tail  is  unsymmetrical,  and  both  margins  of  the  caudal  fin,  as  well 
as  the  anterior  margins  of  the  other  fins,  are  protected  by  a 
double  series  of  sharp  bony  scales  called  fulcra.  The  head  bears 
a  pair  of  spiracles.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  in 
the  structure  of  these  Fishes  is  presented  by  the  vertebral  column, 
which  is  composed  of  vertebrae^  the  bodies  of  which  are  united 
by  regular  articulations ;  a  structure  which  is  only  met  with 
elsewhere  amongst  the  Reptiles.  The  Bony-pikes  inhabit  the 
fresh  waters  of  America,  extending  as  far  to  the  north  as  the 
great  lakes.  Several  species  have  been  described,  some  of  them 
attaining  a  length  of  about  three  feet ;  their  flesh  is  said  to  be 
very  good. 
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599.  In  the  Poltptbkib^  or  Fin-ptkes,  the  body  is  also 
covered  with  rhomboidal  bonj  pktes,  bat  the  fins  are  not  farn* 
ished  with  fulcra.  The  head  has  a  pair  of  spiracles^  and  the 
tail  ia  slightly  nnsymmetrical.  But  the  most  singular  character 
presented  by  these  Fishes  is  the  structure  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which, 
instead  of  being  continuous,  is  separated  into  a  considerable  num« 
ber  (twelve  to  sixteen)  of  strong  spines,  distributed  at  short  in* 
tervals  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  back,  and  each  bordered 
behind  by  a  small  soft  fin.  Two  species  of  this  curious  group 
are  known,— one  of  them  inhabits  the  Nile,  and  the  other  the 
Senegal. 

600.  The  AHiiDiB,  or  Bald-pikeSj  forming  the  last  family  of 
recent  Ganoid  Fishes,  approach  far  more  closely  than  the  pre- 
ceding Fishes  to  the  ordinary  bony  fishes.  The  skin  is  covered 
with  small,  rounded,  horny  scales,  coated  with  enamel ;  the  cau- 
dal fin  is  scarcely  unsymmetrical,  and  is  destitute  of  fulcra,  as  are 
also  the  remainder  of  the  fins ;  and  even  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  arterial  bulb,  and  of  the  intestine,  is  exhibited  with  far 
less  distinctness  than  in  the  preceding  groups,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  existing  types  of  the  order.  The  species  of  this 
family,  which  are  few  in  number  and  of  small  size,  are  peculiar 
to  the  rivers  of  South  America ;  they  are  said  to  feed  principally 
upon  small  Crustacea. 
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601.  We  now  come  to  the  order  of  true  Bony  Fishes,  which 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  typical  order  of  the  class.  The  general 
characters  of  the-e  will  be  sufiiciently  understood  from  the  com- 
parative statements  already  given,  but  they  may  be  shortly  re- 
capitulated as  foUows.  The  skeleton  is  almost  always  perfectly 
ossified,  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  presented  by  a 
few  fishes,  of  which  the  skin  is  usually  covered  with  bony  plates, 
in  which  the  vertebral  column  and  its  appendages  are  cartila- 
ginous; but  even  in  these  the  skull  is  completely  ossified.     The 
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skin  is  usually  covered  with  horny  scales,  but  sometimea  quite 
naked,  and  in  a  few  instances  more  or  less  protected  by  bony 
plates.  The  gills  are  quite  free,  and  protected  by  a  movable 
•operculum,  which  is  often  rather. complicated  in  its  structure; 
the  bulb  of  the  aorta  is  thickened,  but  not  muscular,  and  destitute 
jof  the  internal  valves  of  the  Selachian  and  Ganoid  Fishes ;  and  the 
iDtestine  exhibits  no  trace  of  the  spiral  valve, 

602.  This  order  contains  the  great  majority  of  the  existing 
species  of  the  class  of  Fishes,  and  its  study  is  proportionately 
difficult,  both  from  the  number  of  groups  into  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  subdivide  it,  and  the  difficulty  which  often  occurs,  as  in 
all  large  groups  of  animals,  in  finding  good  characters  for  its 
subdivision,  the  different  families  often  melting  into  each  other 
so  insensibly  that  it  is  hard  to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other 
l>egins, 

603.  The  great  variety  of  organisation  presented  by  the 
Bony  Fishes  has  induced  their  division  into  six  primary  groups, 
or  sub*orders,  each  including  several  families.     These  are,-^ 

A.  FiiECToaNATHi,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
face  are  firmly  attached  to,  or  amalgamated  with,  those  of  the . 
skull. 

B.  LoPHOBRANCmi,  with  the  branchial  filaments  arranged  in 
little  tufts  aloDg  the  branchial  arches,  and  the  face  produced,  into 
a  long  snout.  In  both  these  groups  the  opercula  are  confined  by 
the  skin,  so  that  only  a  small  aperture  is  left  for  the  escape  of 
the  water.  In  the  remaining  groups,  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw 
and  face  are  more  or  less  moveable,  the  gills  are  not  tufted,  and 
the  opercular  aperture  is  usually  large. 

C.  AcANTHOPTERi,  with  spiuous  rays  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  dorsal  fin,  or  in  the  first  dorsal  when  there  are  more  than 
one,  and  the  inferior  pharyngeal  bones  (§  541)  distinct.  The 
air-bladder,  when  present,  is  completely  closed. 

D.  Phabtngognathi,  in  which  the  inferior  pharyngeal  bones 
are  completely  amalgamated,  and  usually  armed  with  teeth.  The 
air-bladder  is  closed. 

£.  Anacanthini,  with  no  spinous  rays  in  the  fins,  and  a 
completely  closed  air-bladder. 
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F.  PHTS08T09I],  with  8oft  fin-rmTB^  except  the  first  in  the 
dorsal,  anal,  and  peeKmd  fiiis»  which  are  occasiooalij  spinous ; 
and  an  air-bhidder  whidi  commonicales  mdi  die  j^mrynx  hj  an 
open  dncL 

A. — ^PLECTOGNATaX. 

604:.  This  group,  which  in  manj  particoUffs  seems  to  ap- 
proach die  Selachian  and  Ganoid  Fishes^  indades  only  two 
families^  distinguished  hythe  mode  in  which  the  jaws  are  armed. 
In  the  first  of  these,  the  GTioiODOirrKS,  or  Fishes  with  naked 
teeth,  the  jaws  are  covered  with  plates  of  a  substance  resembling 
ivorf  .  These  are  reproduced  as  fast  as  they  are  destroyed  by 
wear  ;  and  they  constitute  rezy  efficient  instruments  for  grind* 
ing  down  the  food  on  which  these  animals  live, — which  consists 
of  Crustacea  and  sea-weeds.  To  this  family  belong  the  Giobe^ 
^fishes;  which  are  so  named  from  their  power  of  distending  them- 
selres  into  a  spherical  form,  by  inflating  with  air  a  Uurge  sac 
contained  in  the  abdomen.  When  thus  distended,  they  fioat 
along  the  water  with  the  back  downwards,  swimming  onwards 
by  means  of  their  pectoral  fins ;  and  they  are  covered  with  a 
series  of  large  ^nes,  which  are  raised  up  when  the  body  is  thus 
inflated,  so  as  to  form  a  very  efficient  means  of  defence.  Frem 
this  last  drcumstanoe,  these  Fishes  have  been  sometimes  termed 
Porenpine-fish.  There  are  three  genera  in  which  this  curious 
power  exists ;  the  Diodon  (two-toothed),  in  which  there  is  no 
furrow  or  division  in  the  jaws,  so  that  each  seems  like  a  single 
tooth ;— the  Triodon  (three-toothed),  in  which  there  is  a  division 
in  the  centre  of  the  upper  jaw ;  so  as  to  divide  it,  as  it  were,  into 
two  teeth; — and  the  Teiraodon  (four-toothed),  in  which  there 
is  a  division  of  this  kind  in  each  jaw.  Besides  these,  this  family 
contains  the  OrikagoriscuSy  or  Sun-JUh  (so  named  from  its 
rounded  form),  which  looks  like  the  anterior  half  of  a  fish  cut  in 
two  in  the  middle.  It  has  the  power  of  floating  with  its  head 
and  eyes  above  water ;  but  not  of  distending  itself  with  air ;  in 
this  state  it  moves  along  sideways,  very  slowly,  however ;  and 
appears  like  a  dead  or  dying  fish.  The  Sun-fish  (or  Moon-fish, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called)  attains  a  considerable  size ;  of  the  short 
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species,  which  is  most  remarkable  for  its  peculiarity  of  form^  in- 
dividuab  have  beea  frequentlj  caught  measuring  four  feet  ia 
length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  and  weighing  400  lbs. ; 
and  it  has  been  stated  occasionally  to  attain  double  tH^t  weight. 
605.  In  the  second  family,  that  of  BALiSTiDiB,  or  File-fishes^ 
the  jaws  are  armed  with  a  small  number  qli  distinct  teeth,  which 
are  inserted  into  sockets  in  the  jaws ;  the  skin  is  either  rough, 
or  covered  with  very  hard  scales, — ^whence  their  name, — arid  the 
mouth  is  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  pyramid.  In  their  general 
form,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  they  bear  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  Chaetodons  (§  613) ;  and,  like  them,  they 
inhabit  the  seas  of  warm  regions,  keeping  near  the  surface,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rocks.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  the  appendages  with  which  the  body  is  furnished,  which  are 

especially  striking  in 
the  Balistes  penicillin 
gems;  their  use,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  un- 
known.— The  Ostra^ 
dons,  or  Trunk-fishes^ 
should  probably  be 
placed  in  a  distinct 
family,  so  remarkably 
are  they  distinguished 
by  the  mode  in  which 
the  body  is  protected. 

PI0.373.-BAU8TE8PENIC1LLIOEEUS.  JJ^^      ^iQ^     aud      body 

are  covered  with  plates  of  bone,  soldered  together  in  such  a  man- 

per  as  to  form  an  inflexible  cuirass ;  leaving  only  the  tail,  the 

fins,  the  mouth,  and  a  small 

margin  of  the  gill-opening, 

capable  of  motion, — all  of 

which  movable  parts  pass 

through  openings   of   the 

cuirass.     The  greater  part 

of  the  vertebrae  also  are 

soldered  together.     There 

are  no  ventral  fins,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  are  small  and  are 


no.  S74.-TBVNX-FISH. 
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placed  far  back ;  there  is  litde  flesh  ;  bat  the  liver  is  large,  and 
aboands  in  oil.  The  surface  is  often  armed  with  spine8«  No 
species  of  these  singular  Fish  are  known  in  the  British  seas. 


B.— LOPHOBRANGHU, 

606.  This  small  group  is  separated  from  all  other  Osseous 
Fishes  by  the  structure  of  the  gills ;  which,  instead  of  hanging 
fr<Hn  the  branchial  arches  in  fringes  of  parallel  fibres,  disposed 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  set  upon  them  in  small  round  tufts, 
arranged  in  pairs.  From  this  peculiar  conformation,  its  name, 
which  signifies  tuft-gilled,  is  derived.  The  gills  are  defended  bj 
a  large  operculum,  which  is  attached  bj  a  membranous  covering 
on  all  sides,  except  at  one  part  where  a  small  hole  is  left  for  the 
escape  of  the  water.  These  fishes  are  also  distinguished  hj 
having  their  body  covered  with  shields  or  small  plates,  which 
often  give  it  an  angular  form«  In  general  they  are  of  small 
size,  and  often  without  flesh.  They  form  only  a  single  family,, 
that  of  the  Stnqnathid^,  or  Fipe  Fishes,  They  do  not  present: 
many  points  of  general  interest ;  but  there  are  certain  peculiar- 
ities in  their  organisation,  which  are  very  interesting  to  the 
Naturalist.  In  the  St/ngnathus,  or  Fipe  Fish,  which  has  a  pro- 
longed muzzle  like  that  of  the  Fistulariae  (§  607),  the  egg9  are 
not  deposited  as  in  other  Fishes,  but  are  conveyed  into  a  sort  of 
pouch,  formed  by  a  doubling  of  the  skin  under  the  body  of  the 
male ;  this  pouch  is  under  the  abdomen  in  some  species,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  tail  in  others.  In  this  pouch  the  eggs  become 
matured ;  and  when  the  fry  are  ready  to  escape,  it  opens  and 
allows  them  to  pass  out.  This  contrivance  reminds  us  of  the 
pouch  of  the  Marsupial  Mammalia ;  but  there  is  this  striking 
diflerence,  that  in  the  latter  it  is  the  Female  which  aflbrds  this 
protection  to  the  young,  whilst  in  the  Pipe  Fishes  it  is  the  Male. 
It  has  been  asserted  that,  even  after  the  young  have  quitted  the 
pouch,  they  will  return  to  it  again ;  and  that  the  parent  shows 
great  attachment  to  them.  The  Hippocampus  (Fig.  359)  has  a 
prehensile  tail,  unfurnished  with  any  finny  expansion ;  and  ia 
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enabled  by  its  itteans  to  climb  or  hold  oq  by  the  stalks  of  marine 
]^lants«  It  is  oaljr  in  tke  dead  specimen,  that  the  neck  aoqaire» 
the  peculiar  bend,  Which  gives  its  head  the  resemblance  to  that. 
of  a  Horse,  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  The  PegamSy 
though  furnished  with  a  snout,  has  the  mouth  beneath  it ;  the 
pectoral  fins  are  large,  and  are  spread  out  in  a  wing-like  manner  ; 
whence  these  curious  Fishes  have  derived  their  name,  which 
signifies  Flying  Horses. 


C.-—ACANTHOPTBRI. 

607.  This  group,  which  must  be  regarded  as  including  the 
types  of  the  class  of  Fishes,  is  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of 
families,  the  most  important  and  remarkable  of  which  alone  will 
require  to  be  especially  noticed^  In  the  family  of  the  Fistu- 
LARiD^,  or  AuLOSTOHtDiE!,  commouly  known  ad  Sea  Snipes, 
and  Trumpet  Fishes,  the  snout  is  produced  into  a  long  tube,  at« 
the  apex>of  which  the  mouth  is  situated,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  SyngnatJci  and  other  Lophobranchiate  Fish.  The 
skin  is  usually  clothed  with  small  scales,  but  sometimes  naked  ;• 
and  in  one  genus  the  back  is  covered  with  large  plates.  The 
Sea  Snipe,  the  only  Fish  of  this  family  that  has  ever  been  seen 
on  the  British  coasts,  is  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a  rather  broad  form,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of 
the  Bellows  Fish.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  placed  rather  far  back,- 
and  its  first  ray  is  produced  into  a  long  and  strong  spines  In; 
the  genus  Amphisyle,  in  which  the  back  is  plated,  this  spine  is: 
placed  quite  at  the  ezltremity  of  the  body,  in  a  line  with  ita^ 
axis;  and  the  second  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are  situated  in; 
front  of  it  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  fish.  In  the  true  Fis*^ 
tularias,  which  inhabit  the  Eastern  seas,  the  body  is  elongated 
and  cylindrical,  and  the  first  dorsal  is  represented  by  a  series  of 
five  spines  along  the  back. 

608.  The  Triglid^  or  Fishes  with  shielded  cheeks,  are  dis-* 
tinguished  by  having  the  chain  of  small  bones  which  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  orbit  (§  641)  greatly  dilated,  constituting 
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^irerjd  large  plates  which  cover  the  cheeks.  The  head  is  also 
usually  armed  with  spines.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
Trigla:^  ov  Gurnards;  of  which  we  have  several  species  on  our 
own  coasts  ;  they  are  kno¥m  by  the  square  form  of  their  heads. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  usually  large ;  and  in  an  sillied  genus,  the 
Daci^lopteruSy  or  Flying  Gurnard,  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to 
support  tbe  animal  for  a  time  out  of  the  water  (Fig.  361).  The 
Gumiu*ds  emit  a  curious  grunting  or  croaking  noise  at  interval 
when  taken  out  of  the  sea ;  this  they  continue  for  some  time, 
and  it  is  from  tins  that  th^r  name  is  derived.  They  are  very 
tenacious  of  life ;  and  mostly  swim  near  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
The  swimming-bladder  is  usually  large,  and  furnished  with 
pow^ttl  muscles  for  its  compresrion.  To  this  group  also  be- 
longs the  CoUus,  or  Bull-head,  which  has  a  hirge  and  horizon- 
tally-flattened bead,  eyes  looking  upwards,  and  its  skin  almost 
destitute  of  scales,  and  of  a  dusky  hue:  it  lurks  among  stones  in 
the  beds  of  rivulets ;  and  its  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects  or 
small  worms.  The  Seorpmnm^  or  Hog  Fish,  have  the  head  flat- 
tened sideways,  armed  with  spines,  and  adorned  with  curious 
membranous  lobes  and  filaments ;  they  are  marine  fishes,  asso- 
ciating in  shoals,  and  haunting  the  rocky  shores.  Allied  to  these 
is  the  Sebastes,  or  Norway  Haddock^  which  inhabits  the  northern 
seas,  and  is  an  important  article  of  food ;  the  GreenUnders  use 
its  long  spines  as  needles.  Also  bebnging  to  this  group  is  the 
(ra^erosteus,  or  Stickleback,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
some  inhabiting  salt  water,  and  others  fresh.  The  body  has  no 
proper  scales,  but  is  more  or  less  plated  at  the  sides ;  and  the 
abdomen  is  covered  by  a  sort  of  cuirass,  formed  by  a  union  of 
the  pelvic  and  humeral  bones.  The  common  name  of  these  fish 
is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  instead  of  possessing  two 
dorsal  fins,  they  have  only  one,  the  anterior  being  replaced  by  a 
set  of  sharp  spines  varying  in  number ;  whilst  the  ventral  fin  is  in 
the  form  of  a  sharp  spine  without  any  rays.  These  fishes  are 
active  and  rapacious,  attacking  other  fishes  with  great  ferocity, 
and  devouring  almost  any  small  animal  that  comes  within  their 
reach.  The  Fifieen-spwed  Stickleback  has  been  seen  to  undergo 
remarkable  changes  in  its  hue,  under  the  influence  of  terroc^ 
VOL.  n.  E 
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The  Sticklebacks  are  also  interesting  from  the  care  taken  by  the 
parents  of  their  eggs  and  young ;  the  former  are  deposited  in  a 
sort  of  nest  made  of  fragments  of  vegetable  matter,  which  serve 
as  a  habitation  for  the  young  for  some  time.  The  nest  is  made 
by  the  Male  fish,  which  also  watches  over  the  safety  of  his  pro- 
geny, and  boldly  attacks  all  intruders. 

609.  The  principal  and  most  typical  family  of  this  group  is 
that  of  the  Pbbcid^  or  Perches^  in  which  the  body  is  more  or 
less  oblong,  and  covered  with  hard  rough  scales ;  and  the  oper- 
cula  and  preopercula  are  toothed  or  spinous.  The  ventral  fins 
are  placed  on  the  breast  or  throat.  The  branchiostegal  rays  are 
generally  seven.  Of  this  family  our  common  Perch  is  a  well- 
known  example.  The  Perch  is  one  of  our  commonest  fresh- 
water Fishes,  abounding  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  especially 
such  as  are  clear,  lurking  under  the  banks,  and  in  other  quiet 
situations.  It  is  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  temperate 
Europe,  and  is  even  found  in  Lapland ;  other  species  are  found 
in  America,  and  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The 
food  of  the  Perch  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  small  fishes, 
which  it  devours  with  great  voracity ;  and  it  may  be  rendered 
sufficiently  tame  to  take  these  from  the  hand.  Like  the  Carp, 
it  is  very  tenacious  of  life;  and  will  live  for  many  hours  if 
packed  in  wet  moss,  and  occasionally  refreshed  with  water. 
The  Bcuse  is  a  marine  Fish,  nearly  allied  to  the  Perch  in  its 
general  structure ;  it  is  found  on  the  whole  line  of  our  southern 
coast ;  and  associates  in  shoab,  which  at  the  spawning  time  fre- 
quent the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  even  advance  up  the  stream  tp 
a  considerable  distance.  It  wiU  not  only  live  but  thrive  in  fresh^ 
water,  if  well  supplied  with  food ;  which,  in  its  natural  haunts, 
consists  of  small  fishes  and  crustaceans.  In  the  Polynemiy  the 
ventral  fins  are  placed  a  little  behind  the  pectorals,  and  the  latter 
have  their  rays  produced  into  long  filaments,  which  hang  loosely 
on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  are  sometimes  prolonged  to  twice 
its  length,  giving  the  Fish  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  The 
Fishes  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  seas  of  tropical  climates ; 
they  are  usually  very  brilliant  in  their  colours,  and  are  regarded 
as  most  delicious  articles  of  food.  The  Mango  Fish  of  the  Granges 
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is  a  species  of  this  genus ;  as  is  also  the  Suleah-fish  of  Bengal, 
to  which  attention  has  been  directed,  as  affording  in  its  air 
bladder  a  large  supply  of  excellent  isinglass* 

610*  TheTiu.CHiNn>JB,or  ^ip^rer^,  which  are  included  amongst 
the  J^ercUltB  by  many  authors,  have  the  ventral  fins  placed  on  the 
throat,  and  the  scales  smooth.  In  this  group  we  find  the  Tra- 
chintUf  or  Weever^  which  has  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  ex- 
tended into  a  very  long  spine,  and  has  also  a  strong  spine  on 
each  operculum.  Tliis  fish  lies  in  the  mud,  and  inflicts  severe 
wounds  with  its  dorsal  spine,  which  the  fishermen  believe  to 
have  a  poisonous  power ;  the  bad  character  of  the  wound,  how- 
ever, merely  results  from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  instrument 
which  inflicts  it.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  the  case  with 
the  Perch ;  the  sharp  spines  in  its  dorsal  fin  having  been  known 
to  lacerate  the  fingers  of  those  who  handle  them  incautiously. 
Another  curious  genus  of  this  group  is  the  Uranotcopus,  or 
Star-gazer ;  so  called  because  the  eyes  are  situated  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  nearly  cubical  head,  and  directed  towards  the 
heavens.  Within  the  mouth,  behind  the  tongue,  is  a  long  nar- 
row slip,  which  the  fish  can  protrude ;  and  which  serves  as  a 
bait  to  attract  the  small  fishes  on  which  it  preys,  whilst  it  is  it- 
self concealed  in  the  mud.  One  species  inhabits  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  none  of  them  are  eaten. 

611.  The  MuLLiDiE,  or  Surmullets^  resemble  the  Perches  in 
the  position  of  their  fins ;  but  their  scales,  which  are  large  and 
easily  detached,  are  nearly  smooth ;  their  opercula  are  unarmed, 
and  their  branchiostegal  rays  are  only  four  in  number.  They 
are  marine  fishes,  some  of  them  inhabiting  our  own  coasts,  and 
others  of  lai^er  size  being  natives  of  tropical  seas.  The  MuUuSj 
or  SurmuUety  which  has  been  in  great  repute  among  epicures 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  used  to  feast  their  eyes  upon 
the  changes  of  colour  which  the  Red  Mullet  undergoes  in  dying, 
before  they  devoured  its  flesh,  belongs  to  this  family.  This 
genus  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Mullets  properly  so  called. 
"The  common  Red  Mullet  is  taken  abundantly  upon  our  coasts. 

612.  We  may  pass  over  the  next  three  families  with  but  little 
notice.    They  are  all  nearly  allied  to  the  Perches    The  Spht- 

e2 
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BiEMiDiB,  have  the  op^oula  unarmed,  the  scales,  which  extend 
over  the  sides  of  the  hetidy  smooth,  and  the  ventral  fins  placed 
upon  the  belly.  Thej  are  elongated,  active,  and  predaceous 
fishes,  with  the  jaws  armed  with  formidable  teeth ;  they  live 
principally  in  the  seas  of  tropical  climates,  although  one  or  two 
species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Barracuda  of 
tropical  America  is  a  large  and  powerful  fish,  the  bite  of  which 
is  much  dreaded ;  its  flesh,  howev^,  is  a  very  pala/table  article 
of  food. — The  Sclsnid^  or  MaigreSy  also  have  the  sides  of  the 
head  scaly,  but  the  scales  are  rough ;  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
fins  and  the  possession  of  teeth  on  the  opercula  they  resemble  the 
Perches,  but  the  bones  of  the  palate  are  not  furnished  with 
teeth.  The  Maigres  are  of  large  size,  and  very  rapacious.  They 
swim  in  little  shoals^  uttering  a  peculiar  grunting  noise,  which 
is  said  to  be  audible  even  when  the  Fishes  are  at  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  water.  The  common  Maigre  of  the  Mediterranean 
occurs  occasionally  on  the  British  coasts. — The  Sparida,  or  Sea-- 
Breams^  are  also  large  Perch-like  fishes,  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  preceding  family,  differing  from  them  principally 
in  the  want  of  spines  on  the  opercula.  They  are  generally 
found  in  warm  climates.  The  teeth  are  sometimes  acute,  and 
sometimes  broad  and  rounded,  and  adapted  for  crushing  the 
shells  of  Mollusca. 

613.  From  these  we  pass  to  tlie  Chje;todontidjb,  sometimes 
called  Squamipbnnes,  or  Scafy-Jinned  fishes;  which  are  thus 
designated,  from  the  soft,  and  even  the  spiny,  portion  of  the 
dorsal  fins  being  so  covered  with  scales,  as  not  to  be  easily  dis« 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  The  body,  too,  is 
usually  itself  much  compressed,  or  flattened  laterally.  The 
CtuBtodonSy  which  constitute  the  types  of  this  family,  are  beauti- 
fully-coloured fishes  of  singular  figure,  abounding  in  the  seas  of 
the  hotter  climates.  Their  most  common  tints  are  black  and 
yellow;  but  metallic  blues  and  greens  are  not  unfrequent 
Sometimes  the  colours  are  disposed  in  spots;  but  mostly  in 
stripes  or  bands.  They  generally  haunt  rocky  shores ;  and  their 
flesh  is  considered  excellent  food.  One  species  of  this  family, 
the  Chelmon  rostratus,  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it 


obtains  its  insect  prej,  by  8hootingxdro]lB  of  water  from  its  long 
snout,  so  as  to  bring  them  down  within  its  reach.  Another  fish 
of  the  same  family,  called  the  Archer  (  Toxotef  jaculator\  will  in 
this  manner  shoot  drops  of  water  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet,  rarely  missing  its  aim.  These  fish  inhabit  the  seas  i^round 
Java  ;  tod  other  species  are  fonnd  in  different  parts  of  the  Indian 
seas. 

614.  The  next  family,  ScouBEEiDii^  or  the  Mackerel  tribe,  is 
One  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Man,  from  the  large  supply  of 
wholesome  and  palatable  food  which  it  affords  him.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  species  varying  considerably  in  size ;  but  distin- 
guished by  possessing  a  smooth  skin,  usually  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  small  smooth  scales ;  and  by  having  a  large  and 
Vigorous  tail  and  caudal  fin.  They  are  divided  into  several 
grotips,  according  to  the  form  of  the  fins,  tail,  h^.  In  the  first 
of  these  are  associated  the  common  Mackerel,  the  Tunny,  and 
others,  which  are  distinguished  by  having  the  hinder  rays  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  separated  into  small  fins.  The  Mackerel  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  colours,  in  which  it  is  almost 
pre-eminent  amoiig  British  fishes;  and  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  dies  and  becomes  tainted,  when  removed  from  the 
water.  The  periodical  appearance  of  large  shoals  of  this  fish 
upon  our  coasts,  was  formerly  imputed  to  its  migration  from 
north  to  south.  But  many  factd  are  opposed  to  this  idea ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  seas  around  our  island  through  the  whole  year,  and 
that  its  appearance  on  our  coasts  is  solely  due  to  its  seeking  the 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  It  is  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  that  this  takes  place ;  and  these  months, 
therefore,  constitute  the  most  active  season  for  Mackerel  fishing. 
This  fish  is  most  abundant  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England ; 
but  instances  have  been  mentioned,  in  which  large  shoals  have 
been  met  with  even  off  the  coast  of  Greenland. — The  Tunny  is 
a  rare  fish  on  the  shores  of  Britain ;  but  it  is  very  plentiful  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  known  and  celebrated  from  the 
remotest  period  of  antiquity,  at  which  we  have  any  mention  of 
Fish  by  particular  names.     It  is  a  far  larger  and  stouter  fish 
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than  the  Mackerel,  though  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  it 

in  form  ;  a  specimen,  which  was 
caught  when  chasing  Herrings 
into  Loch  Fyne,  measured  7  ft. 
10  in.  in  length,  and  weighed  460 
ibs. ;  but  in  the  Mediterranean  it 
PIG.  875 -TuxMT.  grows  to  a  length  of  nearly  twenty 

feet,  and  a  weight  of  half  a  ton.  The  Tunnies,  like  the  Mackerel, 
are  dispersed  through  the  ocean  during  most  of  the  year ;  but  in 
the  summer  they  resort  to  the  shores  in  vast  shoals;  and  a 
fishery  of  great  importance  is  then  carried  on  along  the  north 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The 
flesh  of  the  Tunny,  both  fresh  and  salted,  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  of  those  shores ;  and  the 
fishery  constitutes  a  large  source  of  profit  to  those  who  reside  on 
the  coasts.  The  Bonito  or  Striped  Tunnyy  also  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  rare  visitant  on  our  shores,  is  a  very  hand- 
some fish,  though  smaller  than  the  common  Tunny ;  it  is  further 
distinguished  by  its  great  activity  and  voracity,  being  one  of  the 
chief  enemies  of  the  Flying-fish;  and,  in  common  with  the 
Tunny,  it  can  sustain  a  higher  temperature  than  most  other 
members  of  its  class. 

615.  Another  remarkable  group  of  Scomberid»,  sometimes  re- 
garded as  constituting  a  distinct  family,  consists  of  the  Stvord- 
fish  and  its  allies,  which  have  the  muzzle  elongated  into  a  spike, 

terminating  in  a 
^  sharp  point,  and 
forming  a  very 
formidable  wea- 
pon. These  fishes, 
of  which  there  are 

pia.  87e.-«woKi>.™H.  ^  severalspecies,are 

usually  furnished 
with  a  high  dorsal  fin,  by  the  agency  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  propel  themselves  through  the  water  with  great  energy.  They 
sometimes  attain  the  length  of  lo  or  even  20  feet ;  and  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  attack  very  large  fishes  (the  Tunny,  for  example). 
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trans&dng  them  with  their  powerful  spear.  Instances  are  on 
record,  in  which  even  Men  have  been  thus  destroyed ;  and  it  has 
not  unfrequentlj  happened  that  a  Sword-fish  has  struck  a  ship, 
and  has  driven  its  sharp  weapon  through  the  planking.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  where  one  species  of  Sword-fish  is  not  upcom- 
mon,  it  is  regularly  pursued  by  the  fishermen ;  and  its  fiesh  is 
much  esteemed  in  some  places  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  seldom 
seen,  however,  in  large  numbers  together. — ^A  third  group  of  the 
Scomberidee  is  characterised  by  having  the  rays  of  the  first  dor- 
sal fin  not  connected,  but  existing  as  separate  spines.  Of  this 
group  we  shall  only  stop  to  notice  the  PUat-JUh;  which  has  been, 

from  very  ancient 
times,  the  sub- 
ject of  many  ficti- 
tious statements. 
By  the  ancients  it 
was  regarded  as 
a  sacred  fish,  from 
pio.  8n.-piLOT.n8H.  its  being  supposed 

to  indicate  their 
true  direction  to  doubtful  voyagers ;  whilst  by  sailors  of  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  guide  to  the  Shark  in  its 
pursuit  of  prey,  and  is  said  to  tempt  it  to  take  the  bait  which 
has  been  thrown  out  for  its  capture.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  the  Pilot-fish  will  often  follow  the  wake  of  ships  for  many 
hundred  miles ;  thus  an  instance  has  been  known,  in  which  a 
vessel  was  accompanied  by  two  of  this  species,  during  its  whole 
voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Plymouth,  which  occupied  87  days. 
The  common  Pilot-fish  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  does 
not  much  exceed  a  foot  in  length ;  but  there  is  a  species  on  the 
South  American  coast,  which  occasionally  attains  eight  or  nine 
times  those  dimensions. 

616.  The  family  Zenid^  strongly  resembles  the  preceding ; 
but  difiers  from  it  in  the  high  and  compressed  form  of  the  body. 
Many  of  the  species  composing  it  are  remarkable  for  the  fila- 
mentous prolongations  of  their  fins.  This  is  the  case  with  one  of 
the  types  of  the  family,  the  Zeus  or  Dory,  the  peculiar  form  and 
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aspect  of  which  will  be  l>etter  underatood  from  the  aecompanyiDg 
figure,  than  from  an^r  technical  description.     This  fish  has  been 

in  great  repute 
amongst  epicures, 
eyen  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans ;  it 
is  not  very  com- 
mon upon  our  owa 
coasts,  being  nearly 
restricted  to  Devon 
and  Cornwall ;  but 
it  is  more  abun- 
dant in  warmer  la- 
titudes. The  name 
John  Dory^  by 
which  it  is  com- 
monly known  in  this  country,  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the 
French  jaun^  dore^  or  golden  yellow ;  which  applies  to  the  colour 


FIG.  srs.— thb  dory. 
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of  its  lighter  parts  when  the  fish  is  alive.     Another  fish  of  this 
family,  no  less  remarkable  for  its  form,  is  the  Blepharis  ;  of  which 
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one  speeies,  inhabiting  the  West  Lidiaa  seu^  is  known  under  the 
appellfttion  of  the  Cobbhr-Jishj  probably  on  account  of  the  long 
thread-like  appendages  for  which  it  is  so  conspicuous.  The  use 
of  these  curious  appendages  is  altogether  unknown. 

617.  The  CoRTmMStDMy  or  Dorados,  which  have  fre- 
quently been  placed  amongst  the  Scomberida,  are  distinguished 
by  their  compressed  bodies,  surmounted  by  a  very  high  dorsal 
fin,  running  nearly  all  the  length  of  the  back,  and  all  the  rays 
of  which  are  fiexible,  although  the  anterior  ones  are  undivided. 
The  anal  opening  is  placed  very  far  forwards,  the  abdominal 
cavity  being  of  small  size ;  and  the  anal  fin,  which  is  of  great 
depth,  usually  extends  forward  nearly  to  the  pectorals.  The  ven- 
tral fins  are  very  small,  or  entirely  wanting.  These  Fishes  are 
exceedingly  active  and  voracious ;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  but  one  species  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  the  Dorado,  the  Dolphin  of  the 
ancients  ;  it  is  a  large  and  splendidly-coloured  fish  $  celebrated 
for  the  velocity  of  its  movements,  and  for  the  variety  of  tint 
which  its  surface  exhibits  under  a  play  of  light.  The  changes 
of  hue  which  it  undergoes  when  dying,  were  a  source  of  great 
admiration  to  the  luxurious  Romans ;  by  whose  poets  this  Fish 
wad  much  celebrated.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
Flying  Fish.  The  Dolphin  of  the  moderns  is  not  a  Fish  at  all, 
but  a  Cetaceous  Mammal  (§  211). 

618.  Three  other  small  families,  allied  to  the  Mackerels,  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  Of  these,  the  TsuTHtDJfi  seem  to  unite  the 
Mackerels  with  the  Chstodons ;  but  they  are  distinguished  from 
both  by  their  possession  of  several  prickles,  or  a  large  sharp  spine, 
on  the  sides  of  the  tail.  With  t^j^s  spine  some  of  the  species  can 
infiict  severe  wounds  when  incautiously  handled ;  and  a  West 
Indian  species  is  called  the  Surgeon  from  this  circumstance. 
The  Teuthidffi  are  among  the  few  Fishes  which  live  on  sea- weeds. 
The  NoTACAHTHiDJS  are  of  an  elongated  eel-like  form,  and  have 
the  caudal  extremity  surrounded,  as  in  the  Eels,  by  a  continuous 
fin.  In  the  Cepotadm,  or  Ribbon-fishes,  the  body  is  also  greatly 
elongated,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  much  compressed.  The  dorsal 
fin  is  very  long,  often  running  the  whole  length  of  the  back ;  but 
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the  caudal  fin,  when  present,  is  always  distinct  from  the  dorsal. 
They  are  foand,  but  not  abundantly,  in  most  seas,  and  some  of 
them  attain  a  large  size;  the  Gymnetrus  Banksii^  a  British 
species,  being  sometimes  twelve  feet  long. 

619.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  succeeding  family,  Ana- 
BATiD^,  has  been  already  mentioned  (§  558) ;  and  it  adapts  them 
to  a  mode  of  life  which  the  circumstances  of  this  climate  do  not 
render  necessary.  In  cold  or  temperate  regions,  the  ponds  and 
streams,  which  are  capable  of  supporting  fish  at  all,  are  not  dried 
up,  except  in  seasons  of  extreme  drought :  but  in  tropical  coun- 
tries there  are  many  situations,  in  which  there  is  an  ample 
supply  both  of  food  and  water  for  Fish  during  the  rainy  season ; 
but  a  complete  deficiency  of  both,  when  this  is  succeeded  by  the 
periodical  drought.  Such  receptacles  can  only  be  tenanted 
by  Fish,  which,  like  the  Anabas,  are  furnished  with  the 
peculiar  pharyngeal  apparatus  (Fig.  360)  for  keeping  the  gills 
moist ;  since,  when  one  pond  or  stream  is  dried  up,  they  can 
migrate  in  search  of  another*  In  the  course  of  these  journeys, 
they  climb  up  steep  banks,  and  eyen  trees ;  and  by  a  remark- 
able instinct,  they  seem  always  to  travel  towards  the  nearest 
water.  This  family  contains  a  considerable  number  of  genera, 
all  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  fresh-water ;  none  have  been 
hitherto  found  except  in  the  south-east  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  in  Southern  Africa. 

620.  This  family  is  succeeded  by  that  of  Mugilid^,  or  the 
true  Mullets;  which  are  distinguished  by  several  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  structure.  Their  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
is  covered  with  large  scales ;  the  head  is  broad  and  fiat,  and  is 
covered  with  large  angular  scajr  plates ;  and  the  stomach  is  fur- 
nished with  fleshy  walb,  giving  it  a  resemblance  to  the  gizzard 
of  a  Bird.  The  Mullets  associate  in  large  shoals,  and  chiefly 
inhabit  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  they  are  often  seen  making 
high  leaps.  They  feed  upon  small  Crabs  and  other  Crustaceft, 
which  they  swallow  entire;  and  the  almost  total  want  of 
teeth  is  compensated  by  the  powerful  gizzard,  which  serves 
to  grind  down  their  food.  The  Grey  Mullet  is  one  of  those 
fishes,  which,  habitually  living  at  the  mouths  of  riversy  where 
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^e  salt  and  fresh  waters  mix,  will  thrive  well  in  the  latter 
alone. 

621.     We  maj  next  mention  the  Blekniid^  or  Blennies^ 
which  are  elongated  Fishes,  having  a  single  dorsal  fin,  almost 

entirely  sup- 
ported upon 
simple  flexible 
rays.  The  ven- 
tral fins  are 
placed  in  front 
of  the  pectorals, 
and  have  only 
two  or  three 
rays  in  each. 
They  live  in 
small       troops 

near  the  coast ;  and  they  can  exist  for  some  time  without  water 
(their  gill-openings  being  small),  especially  if  kept  in  moist  grass. 
Many  of  this  family  retain  their  eggs  until  they  are  hatched 
within  the  oviduct ;  so  that  the  young  are  produced  alive,  fully 
formed,  and  capable  of  finding  their  own  subsistence.  The 
AnarrhicaSf  or  Sea- Wolf,  must  be  referred  to  this  family,  al- 
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though  differing  from  it  in  possessing  no  ventral  fins,  and  in 
having  the  jaws  and  palate  armed  with  large  tubercular  teeth. — 
This  fish  may  be  almost  regarded  as  replacing  the  Sharks  in  the 
Arctic  seas ;  for  it  attains  the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  is 
extremely  voracious  and  bold.  Its  body,  though  massive,  is 
adapted  for  active  and  energetic  motion  ;  and  its  powerful  bite 
makes  it  a  very  formidable  enemy.  It  often  enters  the  fisher- 
men's nets,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  them  of  jhe  entangled 
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flsb ;  and  when  the  fishermen  att^k  it,  and  it  catknot  dtktt 
through  the  net,  it  fights  like  a  Lion.  On  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  visitor ;  and  its  appearance  and 
habits  cause  it  to  be  regarded  with  great  didlike ;  neverthelesd' 
its  flesh  is  wholesome  and  palatable.  It  is  understood  to  prey 
indiscriminately  upon  Fishes,  Crustacea,  and  shelled  MoUusca ; 
its  jaws  and  teeth  being  capable  of  breaking  the  hardest  shell. 

622.  In  the  family  Gobiid;e,  or  Gobies,  We  find  the  same 
simple  flexible  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  as  in  the  preceding  group  ; 
but  the  ventral  fins  are  united  beneath  the  chest,  forming  a  sort 
of  conical  sucker,  which  the  Fish  seem  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
occasionally  attaching  themselves  to  solid  bodies.  They  live, 
like  the  Blennies,  near  the  shore,  and  prefer  a  clayey  bottom,  in 
which  they  excavate  canals,  wherein  they  pass  the  winter.  In 
Spring,  they  prepare  a  sort  of  nest,  with  sea- weed ;  in  which  the 
young  (often  produced  alive,  as  in  the  Blennies)  are  protected  ; 
and  the  parents  exert  themselves  considerably  to  bring  them 
food  and  to  defend  them  from  their,  enemies.  Several  species  of 
Goby  exist  in  the  European  Seas ;  but  none  of  them  ai'e  of  fnuch 
size,  or  of  any  direct  value  to  Man.  In  other  seas  numerous 
genera  exist,  more  or  less  allied  to  the  Gobies  of  our  own  coasts. 
The  family  of  the  Gobies  includes  two  singular  forms  of  Fished 
which  require  some  notice.  One  of  these  is  the  Cychpterus,  or 
Lump-fishy  a  curious,  shapeless  creature,  of  a  purplish  black 
tint,  with  thick  fins  and  rows  of  tubercles  along  the  back  and 
sides.  The  ventral  fins  form  a  large  and  powerful  sucker,  by 
means  of  which  the  Fish  adheres  with  astonishing  firmness  to 
any  object  under  water.  Pennant  says  that  a  pail  containing 
several  gallons  of  water  could  be  lifted  by  the  twl  of  one  of 
these  Fishes  which  had  attached  itself  to  the  bottom. — The 
Bemara,  or  Sucking  fish,  also  belongs  to  this  family ;  although 
its  ventral  fins  are  only  united  at  the  base.  Its  singular  sucking 
disc  has  been  already  referred  to  (§  549). 

623.  There  are  certain  spiny-finned  Fishes,  in  which  the 
carpal  bones  are  so  elongated,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  arm  or  wrist, 
to  the  extremity  of  which  the  pectoral  fin  is  articulated.  This 
conformation^an  approach  to  which  is  seen  among  some  of  thd 
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Gobies)  gives  to  the  Fishes  which  possess  it  a  very  strange 
appearance;  and  enahles  them,  in  some  instances,  to  leap  up 
suddenly  in  the  water,  and  seize  the  pre/  which  thej  observe 
above  them;  in  othw  cases  to  leap  over  the  mud,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Frogs.  From  the  very  peculiar  genus 
Lophiusy  or  Fishing  Frog^  in  which  this  character  is  combined 
with  some  others  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  the  family 
may  be  designated  as  that  of  Lophiidjb,  or  Anghn.  The  com- 
mon Angler  of  our  own  coasts  has  an  enormous  ^ttencd  head, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  the  Fish ;  and  a  tail  so  c(Hn- 
pressed  on  each  side,  that  the  creature  seems  composed  of  little 
^Ise  than  head  and  tail.  On  the  former,  in  front  of  the  eyes, 
are  two  long  rays  or  filaments  of  a  horny  substance ;  and  there 
rire  also  four  others  of  a  similar  nature,  but  shorter,  on  the  head. 
The  mouth  also  is  furnished  with  numerous  worm-like  append- 
ages ;  which  se^n  to  represent  the  tentacula  or  prolonged  lips 
of  many  Invertebrated  animals.  This  animal  is  described  as 
concealing  itself  amongst  marine  plants,  or  behind  hillocks  of 
sand,  rocks,  and  stones;  when  it  opens  its  great  mouth  and 
attracte  small  fishes  as  they  swim  past,  by  giving  a  wriggling 
motion  to  the  appendages  just  mentioned,  which  causes  them  to 
mistake  these  for  worms ;  so  that,  in  attempting  to  seize  them, 
they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  subtle  and  voracious  enemy, 
being  speedily  engulfed  between  its  enormous  jaws.  The 
hideous  appearance  of  its  monstrous  and  constantly-open  mouth, 
well  armed  with  teeth,  has  gained  for  the  Angler  the  vulgar 
name  of  Sea  Devil,  There  are  few  parts  of  the  British  shores 
where  it  is  not  to  be  occasicnaally  met  with  ;  and  when  captured 
in  nets  along  with  other  fishes,  it  speedily  begins  to  swallow  its 
companions.  On  some  coasts  it  is  sought  for,  on  account  of  the 
live  fish  in  its  stomach*  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Dublin,  there  is  a  skeleton  of  an  Angler,  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  in  the  stomach  of  which  is  the  skeleton  of 
a  Cod,  two  feet  long,« — in  whose  stomach  again  are  contained 
the  skeletons  of  two  Whitings  of  the  ordinary  size,— and  in  the 
stomach  of  each  Whiting  there  lay,  when  it  was  first  examined, 
numerous  half-digested  little  fishes,  which  were,  however,  too 
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small  and  broken-down  to  admit  of  preservation.  The  Frc^^ 
fish,  with  all  these  contents,  had  been  taken  hj  the  fishermen, 
and  oflfered  for  sale  in  the  market  as  an  article  of  food,  without 
any  reference  at  all  to  the  size  of  its  stomach,  which  was  not  at 
all  unusual.  The  contained  fishes  must  have  been  all  swallowed 
on  the  morning  on  which  the  Angler  was  taken ;  as  they  were 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  smallest,  equally  fresh  and  undi* 
gested. — The  Chironectes,  or  Hand-fish,  bears  a  strong  resem* 
blance  to  the  common  Angler  in  its  structure  and  habits ;  but 
its  fins  are  still  more  capable  of  moljon,  enabling  it  to  walk 
along  the  ground  almost  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds, — the 
ventral  fins,  however,  in  consequence  of  their  advanced  position, 
serving  as  the  fore-legs,  and  the  pectoral  fins  performing  the 
office  of  hind-legs.  In  some  of  the  muddy  estuaries  of  the  north 
coast  of  Australia,  from  which  the  tide  ebbs  far  back  in  the  dry 
season,  these  Frog-fishes  are  abundant,  and  capable  of  taking 
such  vigorous  leaps,  that  those  who  have  visited  these  places 
have,  at  first  sight,  mistaken  them  for  birds.  Their  gill-open- 
ings are  very  small ;  and  they  can  live  out  of  the  water  for  two 
or  three  days.  They  have  the  faculty  of  inflating  their  large 
stomachs  with  air,  so  as  to  give  themselves  the  form  of  a  bal- 
loon,— in  this  respect  corresponding  with  the  Diodon. 

D. — Pharyngognathi. 

624.  The  Pharyngognathi^  or  Fishes  in  which  the  inferior 
pharyngeal  bones  are  united,  are  sometimes  furnished,  like  those 
of  the  preceding  group,  with  spinous  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin,  whilst 
in  other  cases  these  rays  are  wanting.  By  Cuvier  and  the  sub- 
sequent writers,  therefore,  these  fishes  were  divided  between 
his  two  principal  groups  of  bony  fishes,  the  AcanthopterygU  and 
Malacopterygii,  Of  the  four  families  composing  the  groups 
three  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  fins  characteristic  of  the  former 
group,  but  the  spinous  rays  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin 
are  usually  furnished  with  a  peculiar  little  membranous  ap- 
pendage near  the  extremity,  which  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
fishes. 
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625.  The  Labrid^  or  Wroites,  forming  the  first  family  of 
the  siHiij-fiiined  species,  have  fieshf  lips,  smooth  scales,  and  an 
uninterrupted  lateral  line.  The  lower  pharyngeal  bones  are 
completely  fused  'together,  and  furnished  with  broad  grinding 
teeth.  The  mouth  is  protrusible  and  armed  with  large  teeth, 
and  the  colours  are  for  the  mdst  part  very  brilliant.  Several 
spedes  axe  found  upon  our  own  coasts,  but  they  are  not  in  much 
repute,  and  are  known  among  the  fishermen  by  the  name  of 
**  Old  Wives  of  the  Sea.*'  They  chiefly  frequent  rocky  shores, 
and  for  this  reason  are  often  called  Rock-JUh. — This  family  also 
includes  the  remarkable  genus  Searus,  or  Parrot-fish ;  which  is 
furnished  with  large  convex  rounded  jaws,  and  these  are  covered 
with  hard,  scale-like  teeth,  which  succeed  each  other  from  the 
rear  to  the  front  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bases  of  the  newest 
form  a  cutting  edge.  Numerous  species  of  these  Fish  inhabit 
topical  seas ;  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colours.  These  Fishes  appear  destined  to  restrain  the  ex* 
tension  of  the  stony  Corals,  on  the  newest  layers  of  which  they 
are  enabled^  by  the  immense  strength  of  their  jaws  and  teeth,  to 
browse  without  difficulty, — digesting  the  animal  matter  it  con- 
tains, and  setting  free  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  chalky  state. 
— The  PoMACENTRnxfi,  or  Spiny  fVranea^  have  the  lower  pha- 
ryngeal bones  fused  together  like  the  Wrasses,  but  their  scales 
are  rough,  their  lateral  line  is  interrupted,  their  preopercula  are 
toothed  or  spinous,  their  lips  are  not  fleshy,  and  the  spinous  rays 
of  the  dorsal  fin  are  destitute  of  membranous  appendages.  They 
are  found  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates,F--The  Chrohidjb,  on  the 
contrary,  are  generally  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters ;  they  re- 
semble the  preceding  in  many  respects,  but  possess  a  smooth 
preoperculum  and  the  fleshy  lips  of  the  true  Wrasses.  Their 
pharyngeal  bones  are  united  by  a  suture.  Unlike  the  Labridmy 
wl^ich  are  very  indifierent  eating,  these  Fishes  appear  to  be  good, 
and  one  species  which  is  caught  in  the  Nile  is  looked  upon  as 
one-of  the  best  fishes  produced  by  that  river. 

626.  The  soft-finned  species  of  this  group  all  belong  to  the 
family  of  the  Scomberesocid^  or  Gar^JUhy  the  scientific  name 
of  which  has  reference  to  the  resemblance  presented  by  its  mem* 
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bers  to  both  the  Mackerels  and  Pikes.  Hie  body  is  usually 
much  elongated,  the  skin  is  covered  with  small  scales,  the  ven- 
tral fins  are  placed  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
are  removed  very  far  back  towards  the  caudal.  The  Gar^jUk^ 
or  Sea'F^Cy  has  a  very  elongated  mouth,  which  is  well  furnished 
with  teetk  It  is  quick  and  dctive  in  the  water;  swimming 
with  considerable  rapidity  near  the  surface,  and  leaping  and 
gambolling  as  if  in  the  exuberance  of  vivacity.  This  Fish  comes 
in  shoals  to  the  southern  coast  of  Britain,  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May ;  and  from  its  appearing  a  short  time  before  the  Mac* 
kerel,  it  is  termed  by  the  fishermen  the  Mackerel-guide.  It  is 
not  in  much  esteem  as  an  article  of  food. — To  this  group  also 
belongs  the  Exoccetus,  best  known  as  the  FJying'fish  ;  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  development  of  its  pectoral  fins, 
and  for  its  power  of  sustaining  itself  upon  them  out  of  water.  It 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  Flying-fish  has  been 
applied  to  this  genus,  in  common  with  the  Flying  Gurnard 
(§  608) ;  and  that,  although  really  so  different,  they  have  been 
continually  confounded  together  in  the  accounts  of  voyagers.  i 

The  term  Flying-fish  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  Exocoetus ; 
which  is  the  one  that  best  deserves  it.  Various  species  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes ;  and  our  own  coast 
has  been  occasionally  visited  by  them.  As  elsewhere  stated 
(Anim.  Physiol.  §  667),  their  flight  through  the  air  seems  en- 
tirely to  depend  upon  the  impulse  they  receive  from  the  stroke 
of  their  fins  upon  the  water,  at  the  moment  of  quitting  it  They 
are  to  a  certain  degree  supported  by  their  wing-like  fins,  while 
sailing  through  the  air  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  able  to  raise  or  to  I 

propel  themselves  by  striking  them  against  it  The  most  usual 
height  of  their  flight  is  from  two  to  three  feet ;  but  they  have  | 

occasionally  been  known  to  spring  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  feet  The  utmost  length  of  their  flight  seems  to  be  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  feet ;  and  its  extreme  duration 
about  thirty  seconds.  Few  spectacles  are  m(M^  beautiful  than 
the  sudden  rise  of  a  shoal  of  Flying-fish  from  the  gently-undu- 
lating surface  of  the  tropical  ocean, — ^their  scaly  surface  and  ex- 
traded  fins  glistening  in  the  bright  sunshine  with  all  the  varied 
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koes  of  the  rainbow,^and  the  graceful  curves  in  which  they 
mo¥e  at  last  terminated  bj  a  return  to  their  native  element, 
from  which  thej  presently  again  spring  up  with  rraewed  vigour. 
These  airy  excursions  are  commonly  regarded  as  occasioned  by 
the  pursuit  of  Dorados,  Bonitoa,  and  other  fishes  of  prey;  but 
this  is  probably  by  no  means  Hie  case,  for  the  Flying-fish  seem 
frequently  to  rise  &om  the  water  for  the  mere  sake  of  exercis- 
ing, with  pleasure  to  themselves,  those  powers  of  movement  with 
which  they  are  endowed,-^juat  as  we  see  other  fishes  gamboling 
about  in  their  usual  medium.  Whilst  in  the  air,  they  are  often 
seized  upon  by  the  long-winged  sea-birds. 


E.-^AWACANTHINI. 

627.  The  fishes  of  this  group  are  distinguished  by  the  total 
absence  of  ^inous  rays  from  all  the  fins,  and  by  the  possession 
of  a  completely  closed  air-bladder.  Their  ventral  fins  are  usu- 
ally present,  and  situated  either  on  the  breaet  or  throat ;  the 
fishes  presenting  this  structure  were  called  by  Cuvier  Mala,' 
copterygii  Sub^hrackiaH,  Of  the  four  families  included  in  the 
group,  however,  two  are  destitute  of  ventral  fins.  The  iwo  fami- 
lies in  which  the  ventral  fins  exist  must  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  most  valuable  of  Fishes.  In  the  first  of  these,  that  of  the 
Gadid^  or  the  Coif  tribe;  the  body  is  long,  rath^  slender^  taper- 
ing off  into  a  long  and  powerful  tail ;  the  skin  is  covered  with 
small  soft  scales,  and  the  fins  are  of  large  size.  They  live,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  seas  of  cold  and  temperate  climates,  and  ar^ 
exceedingly  active  and  voracious,  feeding  upon  most  of  the 
smaller  aquatic  animals.  From  their  considerable  si^e,  and  their 
tendency  to  ooi^regate  in  particular  localities,  as  well  as  from 
the  wholesomenesB  and  good  fiavour  of  their  fiesh,  they  are  pro- 
bably of  more  in^>ortance  to  man  than  any  other  family  of  Fish. 
The  Cod-fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  sends  a  vast 
supply  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  amount  caught 
on  the  British  shores  is  also  very  considerable.  The  appearance 
and  quality  of  the  fish  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  nature 
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of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  taken.  Their  reproductive  powers  are 
enormous ;  the  roe  of  a  single  female  having  been  estimated  to 
contain  nine  millions  of  eggs.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Cod,  are  the 
Haddock^  Whiling,  ffake,  Ling,  Rockling,  Coal-Jish,  and  others. 
The  first  of  these  is  considered  as  the  most  delicate  of  the  whole 
family,  when  fresh ;  but  it  does  not  take  salt  well ;  and  for  pre- 
servation, the  Cod  and  Ling  excel  the  rest.  The  Burbot^  or  Eel- 
pouty  a  fish  nearly  allied  to  the  Ling,  inhabits  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  some  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  found  in  some  English 
rivers. 

628.  The  second  family  consists  of  the  PLEURONECTro-fi,  or 
Flat-fish,  These  present  several  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
structure ;  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  not  only  from  all 
other  Fishes,  but  even  from  all  other  Yertebrated  animals. 
Their  body  is  extremely  compressed,  or  fattened  at  the  sides; 
the  animal,  however,  does  not  habitually  swim  with  these  sides 
erect  in  the  water,  but  usually  lies  fiat  on  the  bottom,  one  side 
being  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  other  being  directed  upwards. 
The  lower  side  is  generally  white,  whilst  the  upper  is  brown ; 
and  the  former  is  commonly  (but  erroneously)  regarded  as  the 
belly  of  the  fish,  and  the  latter  as  its  back.  The  dark  colour  of 
the  upper  surface  harmonises  with  that  of  the  bed  on  which  the 
fish  lie ;  so  as  to  enable  them  to  conceal  themselves  from  their 
foes,  or  to  watch  for  their  prey,  without  being  themselves  ob- 
served. Individuals  are  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  both 
sides  are  coloured  alike ;  these  are  said  to  be  ''  Doubles."  It  is 
usually  the  coloured  side  which  is  doubled ;  though  it  is  occa- 
sionally the  white  one.  By  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
head,  both  the  eyes  are  brought  round  to  the  right  side,  so  as  to 
look  upwards,  when  the  fish  is  lying  on  the  bottom ;  this  change 
may  be  designated  as  a  sort  of  twisting  round ;  but  it  also  in- 
volves an  unequal  development  of  the  bones  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  head,  which  shows  itself  in  the  mouth.  Of  the  pectoral  fins, 
too,  one  is  usually  larger  than  the  other.  The  dorsal  fin  is  con- 
tinued along  the  whole  of^  the  ridge  of  the  back,  from  the  head 
to  the  tail ;  and  the  anal  fin  usually  forms  a  like  continuous  ex- 
pansion below,  sometimes  uniting  with  the  ventral  fins.     The 
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anus  is  thas  brought  very  close  to  the  head,  and  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  exceedingly  small,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
of  the  Flat-fish  consists  of  the  compressed  taU.  These  fishes 
have  no  air-bladder,  and  they  seem  to  have  little  power  of  rising 
from  the  bottom.  When  disturbed,  they  will  raise  themselves 
into  a  vertical  position,  so  as  to  show  their  white  sides;  and 
they  then  dart  along  with  great  rapidity ;  but  they  soon  return 
to  their  usual  posture,  and  glide  along  with  a  sort  of  undulating 
motion,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bottom.  The  Flat-fishes 
are  very  tenacious  of  life ;  and  the  flesh  of  all  of  them  is  very 
palatable.  That  of  the  Turbot  is  considered  as  the  most  delicate 
afforded  by  any  marine  fish.  Although  most  of  the  species  are 
exclusively  marine,  yet  the  Flounder  and  some  others  occasion- 
ally ascend  rivers,  and  thrive  in  brackish,  or  even  in  quite  fresh 

water.  The  Plaice^  Flounder^ 
Turbot,  Dab,  Fluke,  Brill,  Sole^ 
and  other  well-known  fish  of 
this  family,  are  closely  allied  to 
^  each  other,  both  in  structure 
and  habits ;  and  they  are  all  in- 
habitants of  British  seas.  The 
Halibut,  also  an  inhabitaitt  of 
Pio  382 -PLAICE.  the  Northern  seas,  is  larger  than 

any  one  of  these,  attaining  a 
length  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  a  weight  of  400  or  500  lbs. 
Its  flesh  is  rather  coarse  and  dry,  but  it  admits  of  being  salted. 
In  some  of  the  Mediterranean  species,  the  eyes  look  towards  the 
left  side,  instead  of  towards  the  right ;  the  latter,  though  the 
ordinary  rule  of  the  family,  is  sometimes  departed  from  in  other 
species ;  the  individuals  that  exhibit  the  unusual  formation  being 
said  to  be  "  reversed."  As  an  instance  of  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  Fisheries,  of  which  this  family  is  the  object,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  Dutch  draw  about  80,000/.  per  annum 
for  the  supply  of  Turbot  alone  to  the  London  market ;  and  it  is 
estimated  that,  of  the  whole  quantity  brought  to  Billingsgate, 
the  Dutch  is  not  more  than  one-fourth. 
629.     The  Apodal  species,  or  those  in  which  the  ventral  fins 
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are  wanting,  are  generally  of  an  elongated  form,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Eels,  with  which  indeed  they  were  arranged 
by  Cuvier.  They  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  Eels, 
however,  by  the  freedom  of  their  opercula ;  these  in  the  Eels  are 
confined  by  the  skin  in  such  a  way  as  only  to  leave  a  small  aper-^ 
ture. — ^In  the  Ammopttidje,  or  Sand-lanees^  the  caudal  fin  ia 
distinct  and  forked;  and  the  skin,  which  is  naked,  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful silvery  lustre.  They  are  small  Fishes  which  frequent  our 
coasts,  burying  themselves  in  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  six  or  seven 
inches  during  the  time  that  it  is  left  dry  by  the  ebb  tide.  They 
are  used  as  baits  by  the  fishermen,  who  drag  them  out  of  the 
sand  by  means  of  iron  hooks  and  rakes. — The  Ophidiid^  are 
still  more  Eel-like  in  their  appearance ;  their  perpendicular  fins 
forming  a  continuous  border  round  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body.  They  are  sometimes  destitute  of  pectoral  fins.  Two  or 
three  species  have  been  taken  on  the  British  coasts,  but  most  of 
them  inhabit  the  Mediterranean ;  none  attain  a  large  size. 


F. — ^Physostohi. 

630.  In  this,  the  last  group  of  the  Bony  Fishes,  the  air-blad- 
der is  connected  with  the  pharynx  by  a  sort  of  duct,  a  character 
which  only  occurs  elsewhere  amongst  the  Ganoidei.  Their  fins 
are  always  supported  by  soft  rays,  but  in  some  cases  the  first  ray 
of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  pectoral  fins  is  spinous.  The  ventral  fins, 
when  present,  are  always  situated  on  the  abdomen.  This  group 
includes  nearly  the  whole  of  our  fresh-water  Fish,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  species  which  inhabit  the  seas ;  some  of  the 
latter  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  Man. 

631.  The  first  family  is  that  of  the  Siluridje,  or  the  SilureSy 
distinguished  by  the  want  of  scales ;  the  skin  is  naked,  but  fre- 
quently has  bony  plates  imbedded  in  it.  The  mouth  is  surround- 
ed by  tentacles ;  the  first  ray  of  the  pectoral  fin  is  very  strong 
and  bony,  and  the  Fish  can,  at  pleasure,  lay  it  fiat  on  the  body, 
or  keep  it  fixed  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  in  which  case  it 
becomes  a  formidable  weapon,  capable  of  infiicting  very  trouble^ 
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some  wounds.  There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  these  are  veninnous.  A  singular  point  in  the  organisation 
of  these  Fishes  consists  in  the  existence  of  a  chain  of  unall  bones 
connecting  the  ur-bladder  with  the  ear.  In  many  cases  the  se- 
cond dorsal  fin  exhibits  the  adipose  structure  characteristic  of 
the  Salmon  family.  The  Silurid®  inhabit  the  fresh  waters,  and 
are  generally  confined  to  warm  climates.  The  common  Silure, 
however,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  occurs  abundantly  in  some 
of  the  large  rivers  of  the  continent  It  is  a  large  Fish,  measur* 
ing  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length. — The  MalapteruruSy  remark- 
able for  its  electrical  powers,  has  been  already  noticed  (§  663). 

631  *.  The  Ctpbhodjs,  or  Carpsy  have  the  mouth  small,  and 
the  jaws  toothless ;  but  the  pharyngeal  bones  are  armed  with 
strong  teeth,  which  work  against  some  homy  plates  supported 
upon  a  process  of  the  lower  part  of  the  skull.  The  body  is 
clothed  with  scales  of  variable  size ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  single,  and 
the  air-bladder,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  constriction, 
is  connected  with  the  ear,  as  in  the  Silurida^  by  a  series  of  small 
bones.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  both  in  species  and  individuals,  and  appear  to 
be  distributed  over  most  parts  of  the  world.  They  feed  upon 
aquatic  plants,  worms,  and  insects ;  the  plants  constituting  their 
principal  diet  during  the  summer,  when  their  flesh  b  very  indif- 
ferent. A  few  of  them  also  feed  upon  small  Fishes.  The  com- 
mon Carp  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  this  country,  but  to 
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have  been  introduced  from  the  South  of  Europe ;  it  thrives  very 
well,  however,  in  the  most  sluggish  parts  of  rivers,  and  still  bet- 
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ter  in  ponds,  sometimes  attaining  the  length  of  four  feet.  The 
beautiful  little  Gold  and  Silver  Fish  belong  to  a  small  species  of 
Carp,  which  is  very  much  disposed  to  pass  into  varieties. — The 
Barbel  is  another  well-known  large  species,  which  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  three  feet ;  it  inhabits  rivers,  and  is  only 
found  in  those  which  have  a  connexion  with  the  sea.  It  keeps 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  working  in  the  sand  or  mud  with  its 
snout  in  search  of  insects  and  worms. — The  Crudgean,  Tenchy 
Bream,  Roach,  Chub,  Dace,  Bleah,  and  Minnow,  which  are  all 
well-known  pond  and  river  Fishes,  belong  to  this  family,  as  does 
also  the  Loach,  which  passes  the  cold  weather  buried  in  the  mud. 

632.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Carps  are  the  PjECiLnDJE,  in  which 
the  jaws  are  armed  with  numerous  small  teeth ;  the  air-bladder  is 
simple,  and  the  chain  of  bones  uniting  it  with  the  ear  is  wanting. 
They  are  small  fishes,  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  hot  coun- 
tries. A  few  of  them  are  viviparous. — The  Anableps,  or  Four^ 
eyed  Loach,  belonging  to  this  family,  is  remarkable  for  being 
apparently  possessed  of  four  eyes.  This  is  not,  however,  really 
the  case ;  for  although  the  cornea  and  iris  are  divided  by  trans- 
verse bands,  80  that  there  are  two  pupils  on  each  side  (Anqi. 
Physiol.  §  533),  yet  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  are  single.  This 
is  one  of  the  viviparous  species. — Another  small  family,  that  of 
the  Chakacinid^,  seems  to  unite  the  Carps  to  the  Salmonidae ; 
like  the  latter,  they  have  an  adipose  dorsal  fin,  and  teeth  in  the 
jaws ;  but  the  air-bladder  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  series  of  bones,  as  in  the  Carps ;  and  some  other  pecu- 
liarities of  internal  structure  indicate  their  affinity  to  those  Fishes. 
They  are  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  tropical  countries,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  considerable  size  and  very  voracious. 

633.  The  family  of  the  EsociDiE,  or  Bkes,  is  nearly  allied  to 

the  CyprinidsB,  but  differs  in 
having    the   jaws  and    palate 

^  armed  with   a  formidable  ar- 
rangement of  teeth,  and  in  the 
position  of  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins,  which  are  placed  very  far  back  on  the  elongated  body.    All 
the  known  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters  of  tern- 
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perate  countries.  The  common  Pike  is  well  known  as  being  one 
of  the  most  voracious  and  destructive  of  all  the  smaller  Fishes. 
M.  Jesse  mentions  that  eight  Pikes,  of  about  5  lbs.  weight  each, 
consamed  nearly  eight  hundred  Gudgeons  in  three  weeks ;  and 
that  one  of  these  devoured  Ave  Roach,  each  about  four  inches  in 
length,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Pike  not  only  makes 
havoc  among  other  Fish,  but  will  devour  frogs,  water-rats,  field- 
mice,  and  the  smaller  aquatic  birds ;  and  instances  are  on  record 
in  which  it  has  even  attacked  Man.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  oflen 
attains  a  weight  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  It  also  appears  to  be 
very  long-lived,  having  been  known  to  attain  the  age  of  ninety 
years,  and  having  in  one  instance  (there  is  reason  to  believe)  lived 
to  the  patriarchal  age  of  267  years,  and  attained  the  enormous 
length  of  nineteen  feet. — The  MoRMTRiDiB,  a  small  family  nearly 
allied  to  the  Pikes,  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  bony 
Fishes  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  intermaxillary  bones.  They 
have  the  head  covered  with  a  thick  naked  skin,  which  closes  the 
opercula,  with  th^  exception  of  a  small  perpendicular  slit.  They 
are  found  in  the  Nile  and  Senegal,  and  their  fiesh  is  said  to  be 
excellent. 

634.  In  the  Salmonidje,  or  Salmons^  all  the  rays  of  the  first 
dorsal  fin  are  soft  or  jointed ;  and  the  second  dorsal  is  entirely 
adipose,  being  merely  a  fold  of  skin  inclosing  fat.  The  species 
of  this  family  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  Siluridae,  in 
which  an  adipose  fin  sometimes  occurs,  by  having  the  body  co- 
vered with  scales ;  they  are  generally  very  muscular,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  strength ;  and  they  are  voracious  in  their  habits, 
feeding  rather  upon  Insects,  small  Crustacea,  &c.,  than  upon 
other  Fishes.  The  different  subdivisions  of  the  group  vary  con- 
siderably in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  fins,  and  the  degree  in 
which  the  mouth  is  armed  with  teeth.  Most  of  them  frequent 
the  estuaries  of  rivers,  and  ascend  the  stream  at  regular  periods 
to  deposit  their  spawn  in  its  higher  parts ;  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  same  fish  and  their  descendants  resort  in  suc- 
cessive years  to  one  particular  locality.  Nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  family  are  clouded  with  transverse  dusky  patches  when 
yery  young,  and  undergo  considerable  changes  in  their  livery 
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before  they  arrive  at  their  full  growth.  Hence  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  determiaing  their  species;  which  is  increased  by 
the  circumstance^  tlii^t  the  male^  in  many  instances,  appears  to 
be  capable  of  propagation  long  before  arriving  at  its  full  growth. 
The  Salmon  of  our  own  rivers  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  whole 
family ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is 
pursued  byr  fishermen^  it  does  not  often  attain  its  full  size  in  this 
countiy.  Enormous  spedmens,  howeyer,  are  now  and  then 
captured ;  a  weight  of  40  lbs.  does  not  seem  very  uncommon  ; 
and  in  1821,  a  specimen  was  exhibited  in  London,  weighing 
83  lbs.  The  usual  time  at  which  the  Salmon  leaves  the  sea,  ia 
the  autumn;  it  remains  in  the  rivers  durii^  the  winter;  and 
returns  to  the  sea,  after  having  deposited  the  spawn,  in  the 
spring.  The  young  fry,  termed  Smalts,  are  carried  down  to  the 
sea  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  In  some  rivers,  however, 
they  do  not  make  their  ascent  until  the  winter ;  and  in  others 
they  even  delay  it  until  the  spring.  These  variations  appear  to 
depend  upon  differences  of  temperature  in  the  rivers  themselves  ; 
since,  when  these  are  very  cold,  the  fish  avoid  passing  the  win- 
ter in  them.  Before  depositing  its  spawn,  the  Salmon  makes  a 
furrow  with  its  nose  in  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river ;  and  its 
eggs,  when  deposited  in  this,  are  carefully  covered  up.  The 
common  Trout  is  entirely  a  fresh- water  fish,  delighting  in  rivers 
which  have  a  rapid  current,  and  abounding  also  in  many  stream- 
fed  lakes ;  it  lurks  during  the  day  in  the  deep  pools,  under  the 
shadow  of  large  stones,  or  under  precipitous  banks ;  and  becomes 
active  towards  evening,  when  it  begins  eagerly  to  pursue  its 
prey,  which  seems  to  consist  especially  of  Insects  and  aquatic 
Larvse,  and  of  small  Crustacea,-^but  also  of  small  fishes^  and 
the  ova  of  the  larger  ones.— -The  Char  is  considered  as  having 
the  most  delicate  flavour  of  any  of  the  fishes  of  this  family ;  it  is 
a  lake  fish,  and  is  not  very  common  in  this  country. — The  Smelt 
resembles  the  Salmon  in  its  habits,  but  is  much  smaller ;  it  has 
been  found,  however,  to  thrive  very  well  when  confined  to  fresh 
water.— Several  other  genera  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
some  of  them  approach  other  families  in  their  general  structure 
and  are  exclusively  marine  in  their  habits.     A  few  curious  ma- 
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rine  Fishes,  aearlj  allied  to  the  Sahnons,  constitute  the  family 
ScoPELiD^  Thej  differ  from  the  SahnonidsB  ^n  the  structure 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  also  in  the  absence  of  an  air-bladder. 

636.  The  family  of  Clupeidje,  or  Herrvng$y  and  their  allies 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance  to  man.  These  have  a  scaly 
body  like  the  Salmon's,  but  no  adipose  dorsal  fin ;  and  there  is 
also  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  jaws. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  marine  fishes ;  only  a  few  specie^ 
as  the  Shad  and  White  Bait,  ascending  rivers  periodically  like 
the  Salmon.  The  habits  of  the  common  Herring,  in  regard  to 
its  reputed  migrations,  have  been  already  noticed  (§  S^) ;  not- 
withstanding the  rety  circumstantial  account  given  by  Pennant, 
and  copied  by  later  authors,  it  seems  now  to  be  well  established 
that  the  only  migration  of  the  Herring  is  from  the  deep  seas 
to  the  shores  at  the  spawning  season,  and  from  the  shores  to  the 
deep  seas  when  this  is  over.  It  is  a  curious  and  perplexing  cir- 
cumstance that  the  shoals  of  Herrings  do  not  continue  to  resort 
to  the  same  localities ;  but  that  they  will  leave  some  parts  of  the 
coast  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  visit  with  regularity, 
and  make  their  appearance  on  others  which  they  had  not  pre- 
viously frequented.  Their  food  consists  of  small  Crustacea  and 
Fishes ;  and  it  appears  that  they  do  not  spare  the  young  of  their 
own  race,  five  small  Herrings  having  been  found  in  the  stomach  of 
a  large  female.  They  usually  swim  near  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  and,  like  other  fishes  whose  habit  is  the  same,  their  gill- 
openings  are  large,  their  respiration  considerable  in  amount, 
their  muscular  energy  great,  and  their  demand  for  oxygen  so 
constant.,  that,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  they  speedily  die. 
The  Hkkard,  Sprat,  Shad,  White-Bait,  Sardine,  and  Anchovy 
are  all  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  Herring, — the  last  de- 
parting from  it 
most  widely.  The 
range  of  the  Pil- 
chard, which 
abounds  on    the 

Pio.  385.— Anchovy.  •  r\        '  x.      *     • 

Cornish  coast,  is 
more  southern  than  that  of  the  Herring ;  and  the  Anchovy  and 
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Sardine  replace  the  Herring  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
unknown.  The  importance  of  the  Herring  and  Pilchard  Fisheries 
is  very  great.  Some  notion  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
that  more  than  500,000  barrels  of  herrings  only  have  been  cured 
in  one  year ;  of  which  more  than  half  were  exported.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  to  whom  this  Fishery  gives  employment  in  various 
ways  must,  therefore,  be  very  considerable,  though  it  cannot  be 
exactly  estimated  ;  and  the  value  of  the  product  as  an  article  of 
export  trade  is  very  important.  The  total  number  of  persons 
directly  employed  in  the  Cod  and  Herring  fisheries  of  Britain,  as 
Fishermen,  Coopers,  Curers,  &c.,  was  nearly  87,000  in  the  year 
1836.  Of  the  extent  of  the  Pilchard  fishery  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  about  12,000,000  of  these  fish  have 
been  sold  for  home  consumption  alone  in  a  single  year ;  and  it 
is  said  that  more  than  this  number  have  been  brought  into  one 
port  in  a  single  day.  The  average  produce  of  the  Cornish  Pilchard 
Fisheries  is  said  to  be  no  less  than  60,000,000  of  fish.  The 
principal  centre  of  the  Herring  fishery  is  at  Yarmouth  in  Nor- 
folk ;  that  of  the  Pilchard  fishery  is  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Land's  End. 

636.  In  the  remainder  of  the  Physostami  the/ventral  fins  are 
entirely  wanting.  These  are  at  once  known  by  their  long, 
slender,  snake-like  bodies,  covered  with  a  soft  skin,  and  having 
the  scales  very  minute,  and  often  almost  invisible.  The  gill- 
orifices  are  very  small,  and  are  prolonged  far  back,  so  that  a  sort 
of  long  passage  is  formed  from  the  branchial  chamber  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  In  this  manner  the  gills  are  so  much  sheltered, 
that  the  fish  can  remain  out  of  the  water  for  a  considerable  time, 
without  those  organs  being  rendered  unfit  (by  becoming  dry)  to 
carry  on  the  respiration.  Of  course,  the  access  of  water  to  the 
gills  cannot  at  any  time  be  so  free  as  it  is  in  fishes  with  large 
gill-openings ;  and  their  respiration  may  be  habitually  less.  It 
is  in.  animals  with  a  feeble  respiration,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked in  the  case  of  Reptiles,  that  we  find  the  greatest  tenacity 
of  life ;  and  every  one  knows  the  difficulty  with  which  the  Eel 
is  killed — the  most  cruel  injuries  being  sustained  by  it  without 
the  loss  of  its  vitality. 
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637.  In  the  MuitfiNiDJS,  or  True  Eels,  the  upper  jaw  is 
formed  solely  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and  the  branchial 
apertures  are  placed  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The  ordinary  Eels, 
of  which  there  are  several  species,  inhabit  ponds,  rivers,  and  the 
brackish  water  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  In  the  autumn  they  make 
their  way  to  the  sea  in  vast  numbers ;  for  the  purpose,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  depositing  their  spawn.  Myriads  of  minute  Eels, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  are  seen  in  the  spring,  making  their 
way  up  rivers,  and  dispersing  into  the  tributary  streams  as 
they  proceed ;  but  whether  the  parent  Eels  thus  return  is  un- 
certain. It  is  well  known  that  the  Eels  which  inhabit  inland 
lakes  and  ponds,  whence  they  cannot  escape  to  the  sea,  are  able 
to  breed  without  this  migration ;  but  it  appears  that  their  season 
is  somewhat  later,  the  water  in  such  situations  being  colder  than 
that  of  the  sea  in  the  early  spring.  Eels  frequently  quit  the 
water,  in  warm,  damp  nights,  and  wander  over  the  grass  ;  either 
in  quest  of  worms,  frogs,  or  other  food ;  or  in  order  to  change 
their  locality. — Many  of  this  family  are  chiefly  marine ;  though 
they  occasionally  stray  into  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  this  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  the  Conger^  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  whole  group,  sometimes  measuring  six  feet  in  length,  and 
being  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg. — The  Ophisurus,  or  Snake  Uel 
(so  called  from  its  strong  resemblance  to  a  serpent)  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, attains  the  same  length,  but  is  not  so  thick.  In  the 
genus  Murcena,  and  its  allies,  the  pectoral  as  well  as  the  ventral 
fins  are  wanting;  and  the  gill-openings  are  extremely  small. 
This,  too,  is  a  Mediterranean  fish ;  it  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  who  kept  it  carefully  in  ponds ;  and  there  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  a  cruel  master,  who  caused  his  offending  slaves 
to  be  flung  alive  into  the  ponds,  to  feed  the  Muraenae.  The  com- 
mon species  grows  to  the  length  of  three  feet  or  more ;  its  sur- 
face is  mottled  brown  and  yellow ;  and  it  is  very  voracious  and 

ugly. 

638.  The  Gymnotidje,  or  Electric  Eels,  have  been  separated 
from  the  preceding  family  on  account  of  the  less  complete  in- 
closure  of  the  gill-covers  by  the  skin,  and  the  structure  of  the 
upper  jaw,  which  is  partly  formed  by  the  maxillary  bones.     The 
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electric  powers  of  the  Crymnotu$  have  been  already  mentioned 
(§  560) ;  the  other  species  of  the  famity,  of  which  a  considerable 
number  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  South  America,  appear  to 
be  destitute  of  any  electrical  properties.  The  last  family  is 
that  of  the  SxMBRANCHlDiEi,  in  which  the  gill-passages  unite,  so 
as  to  open  externally  by  a  single  orifice  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  neck  ;  this  is  sometimes  divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition. 
Like  the  Gymnotidad,  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters, 
and  are  confined  to  tropical  climates.  With  these  we  close  the 
long  series  of  the  bony  Fishes. 


Oedeb  IV.-^CYCLOSTOML 

639.  The  Fishes  of  this  Order  exhibit  a  very  imperfect 
structure  of  the  skeleton.  So  far  are  they  from  having  a  jointed 
vertebral  column,  that  this  is  replaced,  in  the  highest  among 
them,  by  a  sort  of  cylinder  of  cartilage,  which  represents  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  but  which  does  not  show  any  definite 
division  into  segments.  There  are  no  ribs,  nor  are  there  either 
pectoral  or  ventral  fins ;  there  is,  in  some,  however,  a  kind  of 
fin  beneath  the  tail,  but  this  has  no  rays.  The  body  is  usually 
elongated,  and  nearly  cylindrical ;  and  terminated  by  a  circular 
mouth  adapted  for  sucking.  The  branchial  organs  form  little 
sacs,  on  the  walls  of  which  the  blood-vessels  ramify. 

640.  In  the  PEtaOMYzoNiD^  or  Lampreys^  there  are  seven 
gill-openings  on  each  side ;  there  are  strong  teeth  in  the  ring  of 
the  mouth  ;  and  the  inner  part  of  the  disc,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  lip,  is  also  beset  with  hai'd  tooth-like  tubercles. 


Fig.  sse.^LAicpRET. 


The  tongue,  which  moves  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  piston. 
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ftnd  which  is  the  principal  instrument  in  the  act  of  suction,  is 
also  famished  with  two  longitudinal  rows  of  nnall  teeth.  Bj 
means  of  this  sucker,  the  Lamprey  is  said  to  attach  itself  to  the 
bodies  of  the  largest  fishes,  so  as  speedily  to  pierce  through  their 
integuments,  and  prej  upon  their  substance.  It  seems  far  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  Lamprejs  feed  entirely  upon  small 
aquatic  animals.  The  largest  species,  which  attain  the  length 
of  two  or  three  feet,  are  marine ;  the  smaller,  which  chiefij  in- 
habit rivers,  are  sometimes  called  Lampems.  According  to  some 
recent  researches  of  Dr.  August  MiiUer,  the  young  of  the  Lam* 
preys  axe  very  different  in  structure  from  tiieir  parents,  being 
in  fact  the  Fishes  described  by  IchfhyologiBts  as  forming  the 
distinct  genus  Ammoeatet.  The  most  singular  circumstance 
revealed  by  his  observations  is  that  the  Arnmoeates  do  not  gra- 
dually acquire  the  mature  characters  daring  their  growth,  but 
first  attain  the  full  size  of  the  adult  Lamprey,  and  then  pass 
through  a  rapid  change,  so  as  to  resemble  the  larv»  of  Insects. 

641.  The  members  of  the  family  Mrxaarxx^  or  Hags,  have 
not  even  a  cartilaginous  ring  around  the  mouth,  its  boarders  being 
entirdy  membranous,  and  fumielied  with  only  one  tooth.  The 
mouth  is  surrounded  by  eight  cirriii,  or  tendril-like  feelers; 
which  remind  us  of  the  arms  of  the  Cuttie^fish  in  miniature. 
This  fish  is  destitute  of  eyes ;  and  does  not  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
any  other  special  organ  of  sensation  than  these  cirrhi.  The 
commonest  species  is  known  to  British  fishermen  under  the  name 
of  the  Hag;  it  is  found  in  the  interior  of  other  fishes,  whose 
bodies  it  has  entered  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them ;  and  it 
seems  to  attack  in  preference  those  which  have  been  hooked, 
and  which,  consequently,  are  not  able  to  defend  themselves.  As 
many  as  six  Hags  have  been  found  in  the  skin  of  a  single  Had- 
dock on  the  Norway  coast  (where  this  species  ia  more  abund- 
ant than  on  our  own),  the  fiesh  of  which  they  had  almost  entirely 
consumed.  It  is  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger;  and  its  whole  tissues 
are  so  soft,  that  it  would  not  have  been  supposed  capable  of  in- 
fiicting  any  serious  injury.  The  quantity  of  mucus  which  it  can 
secrete  from  its  surface  is  enormous ;  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
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if  a  Hag  be  placed  in  a  pitcher  of  sea-water,  it  will  speedily 
convert  this  into  a  semi-transparent  jelly ;  and  that,  if  placed  in 
a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  it  will  change  this  in  the  same  manner. 
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642.  The  most  imperfectly  formed  of  all  Fishes  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Amphiaxus,  or  Lancelot^  which  of  itself  forms  the  last 
order  of  Fishes..  It  has  even  by  many  naturalists  been  removed 
altogether  from  the  Yertebrated  sub-kingdom,  on  account  of  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  what  are  usually  regarded  as  the 
distinguishing  peculiarities  of  that  group.  Nevertheless,  an  at- 
tentive examination  of  its  structure  shows,  that  it  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  true  Fishes  than  to  any  other  animals— ex- 
hibiting their  conformation  in  (as  it  were)  a  degraded  form.  It 
is  of  very  diminutive  size,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  very 
slender,  and  almost  transparent.  The  body  is  compressed  later- 
ally ;  and  there  are  no  pectoral,  ventral,  anal,  or  caudal  fins,  but 
only  a  narrow  membranous  border  which  runs  along  the  whole 
of  the  dorsal  and  a  part  of  the  ventral  surface,  and  expands  at  the 
tail  into  a  lancet-shaped  fin.  There  are  no  eyes,  nor  any  vestige 
of  any  external  organ,  except  the  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  by 
very  small  cartilaginous  points.  There  is  scarcely  any  trace  of 
a  vertebral  column,  or  of  ribs ;  'yet  the  muscles  are  arranged 
with  great  regularity,  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Fishes  in  general. 
The  mouth  leads  into  a  large  branchial  cavity,  in  which  currents 
are  produced  in  the  water  by  the  action  of  cilia ;  the  entrance  to 
the  intestinal  canal  is  at  the  back  of  this  cavity,  and  the  food  is 
no  doubt  conducted  to  it  by  ciliary  action.  One  of  the  most 
curious  parts  of  its  structure  is  the  complete  absence  of  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  even  of  ganglia  of  special  sense ;  the  spinal 
cord  being,  apparently,  the  only  centre  of  its  nervous  system. 
Thus  it  may  be  characterised  as  one  of  those  "experiments  pre- 
pared for  us  by  Nature ;"  exhibiting  to  us  a  case,  in  which  the 
Cerebrum  is  never  developed ;  the  phenomena  of  which  closely 
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correspond  with  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  the  arti- 
ficial removal  of  that  organ.  (  Anim.  Physiol.  §  465.)  The  heart 
also  is  entirely  deficient,  and  the  blood,  like  that  of  the  Inverte- 
brate animab,  is  colourless. 

643.  The  Geological  distribution  of  this  class  presents  many 
points  of  the  greatest  interest.  As  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  what  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  production  of  the 
present  crust  of  the  globe,  we  find  remains  of  Fishes  in  the 
earliest  formations,  which  distinctly  exhibit  the  action  of  water, 
— ^that  is,  which  were  deposited  as  sediments  in  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  ;  and  this  probably  long  before  any  land  animals  existed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  But  the  Fishes  of  this  early  date 
were,  for  the  most  part,  formed  upon  a  very  different  plan  from 
those  of  the  present  epoch,  so  that  there  are  very  few  of  those 
now  existing  which  bear  any  close  resemblance  to  them  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  species  now  exist- 
ing had  no  representatives  among  those  which  inhabited  the 
primeval  ocean.  Many  of  the  latter  are  known  to  us  only  by 
their  scaly  coverings,  which  are  frequently  preserved  with  the 
greatest  perfection,  when  the  internal  skeleton  has  disappeared, 
— the  scales  having  the  hardness  of  bone  or  even  of  enamel, 
whilst  the  skeleton  was  cartilaginous. — As  we  ascend  towards 
the  newer  formations,  we  find  the  character  of  the  class  gradu- 
ally changing, — the  forms,  which  were  predominant  in  the  older 
rocks,  disappearing  one  after  another,  and  being  replaced  by 
others,  which  bear  more  resemblance  to  those  now  existing.  It 
has  been  discovered  by  Professor  Agassiz,  that  there  is  a  general 
correspondence  between  the  character  of  the  scales  and  the  in- 
ternal organisation  of  the  fish ;  and  he  has  proposed  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  class  shall  be  founded  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Scales.  This  classification 
has  not  been  accepted  by  Naturalists,  but  the  advantages  which 
it  presents,  in  regard  to  the  study  of  Fossil  Fishes,  give  it  a 
claim  to  our  attention. — According  to  Professor  Agassiz,  all 
Fishes  may  be  arranged  under  the  four  following  groups : 

I.  Ganoidiai^s;  from  the  Greek  yavoc,  splendour, — The 
Fishes  of  this  order  are  covered  by  scales  or  plates,  composed 
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intemallj  of  bone,  and  coated  with  enamel  The  scales  are 
regularly  arranged,  ftnd  entirely  cover  the  skin  with  an  almost 
impenetrable  armour. — The  Sturgeons  and  the  Lepidosteus  are 
ahnost  the  only  living  representatives  of  this  order. 

IL  Placoidians;  from  the  Greek  rXa£,  a  broad  plate. — 
This  order  contains  Fish  whose  skin  is  covered  irregularly  with 
plates  of  dentine,  often  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  sometimes 
reduced  to  small  points.-^ Among  easting  Fish,  this  order  com- 
psehends  only  the  Sharks  and  Bays  and  their  allies. 

The  two  preceding  Orders  are  also  characterised  by  the  un- 
symmetrical  tail ;  which  is  now  confined  to  the  Sturgeons,  the 
Sharks  and  Says,  and  the  Lepidosteus. 

HL  Ctbnoii>ian«  ;  from  the  Greek  ktuq  (genitive  icreyo^),  a 
comb.  The  Ctenoid  Fish  are  covered  with  homy  or  bony  scales, 
jagged  like  the  teetii  of  a  comb  on  the  outer  edge.  The  Perch 
and  many  other  existing  genera  are  examples  of  this  order, 
which  contains  but  few  fossil  forms. 

IV.  Oycloidlans;  from  the  Greek  icvjcXoc,  a  circle. — The 
Hsh  of  this  last  order  have  their  scales  smooth  and  simple  at  the 
margin,  and  often  ornamented  at  the  upper  surface.  The  Her- 
ring^ Salmon^  &e^  are  referred  to  the  Cycloid  order;  which, 
with  the  preceding,  includes  the  majority  of  the  existing  species. 

644.  Now  the  Fish  of  the  oldest  or  Palaaozoic  strata  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the^r^^  of  these  divisions ;  a>nd  an  immense 
number  of  Ganoid  Fish,  forming  several  families,  are  exclusively 
met  with  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  formation.  Many  of  the  forms 
presented  by  these  are  most  extraordinary,— being  totally  unlike 
any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  among  existing  species, — and 
indicate  an  apparent  mixture  of  the  characters  of  the  class  of 
Fish  with  those  of  the  Crustacea.  Indeed  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  some  of  tibe  spedes,  even  Agassiz  was  at  first  undecided, 
—so  strong  was  the  resemblance  presented  by  them  to  certain 
forms  of  Crustacea,  especially  the  TrUobites  hereafter  to  be 
described ;  and  it  was  not  until  connecting  links  were  dis- 
covered, that  liie  nature  of  them  could  be  certainly  determined. 
The  head  and  body  of  many  of  these  Fish  were  covered 
by  large  bard  plates;   whilst  the  internal  skeleton,  from  the 
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entire  absence  of  any  remains  of  it,  seems  to  hate  been  composed 
oi  sait  cartilage.  In  the  C^phalaapii  (or  buckler-head),  the  head 
was  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  occupying  one-third  of 
it«  length,  and  being  rendered  of  enormous  breadth  by  two  cres- 
cent-shaped  vrings,  extending  backwards  and  outwards.  In  the 
Ftaricthyg  (or  winged  fish),  the  plates  both  of  the  head  and  body 
were  very  large,  and  consequently  few  in  number ;  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  wing-like  fins,  placed  fiir  forwards,  and 
terminating  in  a  kind  of  hook,  or  strong  curved  point ;  and  the 
tail,  which  occupied  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  length  of  the 
animal,  was  straight,  pointed,  and  covered  with  small  tubercu- 
lated  angular  scales.  ^'  Most  probably  the  tail  was  employed  as 
the  principal  organ  of  locomotion  ;*the  pointed  fins  being  elevated 
at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  the  animal  in  this  way  rendering 
itself  as  unapproachable  and  as  difficult  to  be  swallowed  as  its 
form  would  admit  of."  The  Coeotteus  had  a  body  of  triangular 
shape,  tapering  away  towards  the  tail ;  and  was  covered  almost 
entirely  by  a  central  plate,  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others, 
having  a  continuous  ridge  alcmg  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  it  was 
also  furnished  with  a  couple  of  defensive  fins,  situated  near  the 
head,  like  those  of  the  Ptericthys.  The  tail  evidentiy  possessed 
a  vertebrated  structure ;  and  it  was  by  this  that  the  animal  was 
most  certainly  recognised  as  a  Fi8h,-^it8  jaws  and  teeth  having 
more  the  characters  of  the  nippers  of  a  Lobster  or  the  mandibles 
of  a  Beetle.  The  teeth  were  cbiselled,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
solid  bone  of  the  jaw;  just  as  the  teeth  of  a  saw  are  cut  out  of 
a  plate  of  steel :  and  the  line  of  opening  of  the  jaws  was  vertical^ 
as  in  the  Artieulata,  instead  of  being  horizantalj  sb  in  theVerte- 
brata.  Remains  of  ^is  fish  are  found  very  abundantly  in  some 
situations ;  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  length. — 
The  other  Fishes  of  the  Palsdoeqic  epoch  were,  for  the  most  part, 
less  widely  different  from  those  of  the  present  day ;  one  remark- 
able genus  may  be  mentioned,  the  H<dopt^chiu$y  which  exceeded 
most  of  the  others  in  size,  and  was  evidently  adapted  to  prey 
opon  them.  The  name  of  this  fish  is  derived  from  the  large 
undulating  furrows  marked  upon  the  surface  of  its  enamelled 
scales,  which  give  them  a  most  beautiful  appearance ;  these  scales, 
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by  their  strength  and  magnitude,  seem  as  if  they  might  have 
served  for  the  armour  of  a  Crocodile  ten  times  the  sixe  of  the 
fish.  Its  head,  also,  was  inclosed  within  bony  plates,  whose 
upper  surface  was  covered  with  rough  tubercles  of  enamel ;  and 
the  jaws,  likewise,  were  composed  of  bone,  whose  outer  surface 
was  polished,  covered  with  enamel)  and  unclothed  with  skin. 
A  row  of  thickly-set  pointed  teeth  fringed  the  enamelled  edges 
of  the  mouth,  and  corresponded  to  the  lips  of  ordinary  fish ; 
whilst  within  this  was  a  second  and  wider  range  of  teeth, 
at  least  twenty  times  the  bulk  of  the  others.  This,  and  some 
other  allied  genera,  were  evidently  the  "  pirates  "  of  their  day ; 
the  extraordinary  armature  of  their  jaws  being  in  conformity 
with  the  remarkable  defences,  with  which  the  bodies  of  the  fishes 
that  served  for  their  prey  were  endowed. 

645.  As  we  pass  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  into  the  newer 
rocks,  we  meet  with  a  change  in  the  characters  of  the  Fish, 
whose  remains  are  imbedded  in  them.  All  those  just  described, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  disappear ;  and  they  are  replaced 
by  others.  Still  we  find  that  of  the  Fish  contained  in  the 
Mountain  Limestone  and  the  beds  associated  with  it,  a  large 
proportion  belonged  to  the  order  Ganoidians ;  but,  among  these, 
the  Sauroid  fishes  now  predominate.  These  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  form  of  their  teeth;  which  are 
marked  by  longitudinal  furrows  like  those  of  Crocodiles ;  and 
which  have  a  conical  hollow  at  the  base,  in  which  the  next 
tooth  is  prepared,  as  in  many  Reptiles.  So  strong,  indeed,  is 
the  resemblance  of  both  the  teeth  and  scales  of  several  of  the 
Fishes  of  this  group  to  those  of  some  Crocodilian  animals, 
that,  when  first  discovered,  they  were  immediately  referred  to 
that  class.  The  dimensions  of  the  teeth  of  the  genus  Megalic- 
ihyB  (large  fish),  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  fishes'  teeth  that 
have  been  yet  examined ;'  one  of  them  having  been  found  to 
measure  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  with  a  breadth  at  the  base 
of  nearly  two  inches.  The  large  teeth  are  accompanied  by 
several  very  small  ones,  which  alternated  with  them,  and  were 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  Scales  of 
this  fish  have  been  met  with  as  much  as  five  inches  in  diameter. 
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There  is  some  reason  to  think,  from  the  character  of  the  other 
fossils  with  which  its  remains  are  associated,  that  this  Fish  was 
an  inhabitant  of  fresh  water,  like  the  comparatively  diminutive 
Lepidosteus  of  the  present  day  (§  572).  The  Sauroid  fishes  pre- 
dominate in  an  increasing  degree  among  the  genera  of  the 
Ganoid  order,  as  we  rise  through  the  newer  strata ;  and  at 
last  they  become  the  only  representatives  of  that  order.  It  is 
between  the  Oohtic  and  Chalk  periods,  that  we  find  the  most 
remarkable  change  in  the  proportion  which  the  Fishes  of  this 
group  bear  to  those  of  other  orders;  for,  whilst  the  Oolite 
includes  the  remains  of  numerous  fishes  of  the  Ganoid  order, — 
many  of  them  Sauroid  fishes  of  great  size  and  strength, — we  find 
but  very  few  in  the  Chalk  and  later  formations,  and  even  these 
are  of  diminished  size  and  ferocity;  so  that,  by  this  gradual 
change,  the  order  has  now  become  nearly  extinct,  as  already 
mentioned.  i 

646.  It  is  in  the  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  order,  or  the 
Mountain  Limestone  and  the  overlying  beds  of  the  Coal  series, 
that  we  encounter  the  first  appearance,  in  any  considerable 
proportion,  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Second  order,  or  Placoidians. 
These  do  not  depart  so  widely  from  the  forms  with  which  we 
are  familiar  at  the  present  day,  as  did  the  earlier  Ganoidian 
Fishes  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  early  Placoidians  did  not  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Sharks 
and  Rays  which  are  most  abundant  at  the  present  time,  but  to 
some  that  are  now  regarded  as  aberrant  forms,  separated  from 
the  rest  by  peculiarities  of  conformation.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  vdth  the  Cestracion  Philippic  or  Port-Jackson  Shark  ; 
which  has  the  margins  and  inner  surface  of  the  jaws  covered 
vdth  flat  pavement-like  teeth,  disposed  in  an  oblique  row ; 
whilst  the  front  of  the  mouth  is  armed  with  sharp,  angular,  and 
pointed  teeth,  more  resembling  those  of  the  ordinary  Sharks. 
The  latter  are  evidently  adapted  for  seizing  and  retaining  the 
food ;  the  former  for  crushing  and  bruising  it.  These  teeth  are 
rarely  found  connected  together  in  a  fossil  state.  Now,,  of  the 
fossil  Fishes  presenting  these  peculiarities,  and  referred  on  that 
account  to  the  family  Cestracionts,  remains  are  found  even  in  the 
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Palasozoic  strata;  they  become  more  numerous  in  the  Oar« 
boniferous  series ;  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  Lias  and  Chalk 
formations ;  but  there  they  cease  almost  entirely,'--the  strata  of 
the  Tertiary  series  scareely  containing  any  of  them,  and  the 
Port-Jackson  Shark  being  the  only  representative  of  this  family 
at  the  present  day. — Intermediate  between  these  and  the  ordinary 
Sharks  was  ^mother' family,  to  which  the  name  of  Hybodants  has 
been  given.  The  teeth  of  this  division  were  stronger  and 
blunter  than  those  of  the  true  Sharks,  but  were  not  so  much 
flattened  as  those  of  the  Cestracionts ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  adapted  for  cutting,  tearing,  and  bruising  Substances  of 
considerable  hardness.  The  Fishes  of  this  family  seem  to  have 
made  their  first  appearance  in  the  later  part  of  the  Coal  forma- 
tions ;  they  were  very  abundant  during  the  Oolitic  period  ;  but 
ceased  entirely  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chalk  deposit; — 
Lastly,  the  ordinary  Sharks,  constituting  the  Squaloid  family, 
Vrhich  are  distinguished  by  their  sharp  lancet-like  teeth,  have  no 
representatives  among  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  older  date ;  but  their 
remains  are  first  found  in  the  Chalk  formations,  and  extend 
through  all  the  newer  strata  down  to  the  present  time. — The 
RayB^  also,  of  the  earlier  periods  had  teeth  more  flattened  than 
those  of  later  epochs ;  and  we  find  from  their  fossil  remains, 
that  some  of  the  forms,  which  are  now  regarded  as  exceptional 
or  aberrant,  were  formerly  more  abundant.  Thus  of  the 
Myliohatis  or  Eagle- Ray  (§  584),  of  which  five  species  are  at 
present  known,  fifteen  fossil  species  have  been  discovered. 

647.  The  Ctenoid  and  Cycloid  Fishes  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Chalk  formation ;  when  all  the  previously- 
existing  genera  of  the  Ganoid  and  Placoid  orders  had  become 
extinct,  and  when  the  new  ones  that  were  brought  into  existence 
were  (as  we  have  seen)  far  less  numerous  than  before.  There  is, 
then,  a  sort  of  boundary  line  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  or 
Chalk  deposits,  which  divides  the  class  of  Fishes  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner ; — all  those  below  that  line,  in  the  order  of 
the  strata,  or  (in  other  words)  all  those  which  existed  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Chalk,  having  belonged  to  the 
two  first  orders,  those  with  enamelled  scales ; — whilst  by  far  the 
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larger  proportion  of  those  existing  at  a  subsequent  time,  as  at 
the  present  epoch,  belong  to  the  two  orders  with  homy  scales, 
which  comprehend  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  8000  living 
species  of  Fishes  known  to  Naturalists.  Of  the  fossils  of  these 
last  orders,  which  abound  in  the  formations  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  may  nearly  all  be  referred 
to  families  which  have  been  described  as  now  ejcisting ;  that 
many  of  them  belong  to  the  same  genera  with  recent  Fishes  ; 
but  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  are  of  the  same  ipeciei  with 
those  now  tenanting  our  seas. 

648.  The  sketch  here  given  of  the  principal  groups  of  Fossil 
Fishes,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  some  very  interesting  points  in 
the  history  of  this  class.  In  the  first  place,  we  see  that  the  first- 
created  Yertebrated  animals  so  far  resembled  the  Invertebrated 
classes,  as  to  possess  a  very  dense  external  skeleton  ;  whilst  their 
internal  skeleton  was  so  soft,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  pre* 
served ;  and  it  appears  to  liave  been  to  the  Crustacea,  which  are 
among  the  highest  of  the  Articulated  series,  that  these  Fishes 
were  most  nearly  related.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Fishes 
of  the  present  time,  the  Cydoitomata^  which  present  the  cha«> 
racters  of  the  Yertebrata  in  their  most  imperfect  form  (f  585), 
are  rather  analogous  to  the  Annelida^  or  W^rm  tribe ;  with  which, 
indeed,  some  of  them  were  actually  classed  by  Linn»us.-*We 
may  next  observe,  that  the  covering  of  dense  enamelled  scales, 
in  which  all  the  Fishes  of  the  earlier  formations  were  inclosed, 
rendered  necessary  a  peculiar  conformation  in  the  mouths  of 
those,  which  were  destined  to  prey  upon  them  and  to  restrain 
their  multiplication.  Thus  we  find  the  mouths  of  the  predaceous 
Granoid  fishes,  such  as  the  Holoptychius  and  its  allies,  and  in 
those  of  the  CettradonU  and  Hybodonti^  a  pavement-like  cover- 
ing of  flat  enamelled  teeth,  adapted  to  crush  the  hardest  sub- 
stances. But  when  the  enamelled-scaled  Fishes  had  given  place 
to  those  furnished  with  a  softer  covering,  we  find  these  enamelled 
pavements  of  the  jaws  replaced  by  sharp  cutting  teeth, — the 
predaceous  Ganoids  disappearing  altogether,  and  the  Cestracionts 
and  Hybodonts  giving  place  to  the  Sharks. — What  was  the 
purpose  for  which  all  the  earlier  races  of  Fishes  were  provided 
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with  the  enamelled  covering  so  often  alluded  to,  and  why  these 
races  should  have  given  place  at  a  later  period  to  others  so  differ- 
ently constituted,  we  have  no  certain  means  of  knowing.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Buckland,  that  the  purpose  of  this  cuirass 
may  have  been,  to  defend  the  bodies  of  the  animals  against  waters 
that  were  warmer,  or  subject  to  more  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature than  could  be  endured  by  animals,  whose  skin  was  pro- 
tected only  by  such  thin  and  often  disconnected  coverings,  as  the 
membranous  and  homy  scales  of  most  modem  Fishes.  Such 
changes  of  temperature  were  more  frequent,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  in  the  earlier  epochs  of  the  Earth's  history,  than  they 
are  at  the  present   time. 

649.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  history  of  the 
Fossil  Fishes  most  clearly  proves,  that  the  first-created  forms  of 
Animal  life  were  not  the  least  perfect,— as  some  have  maintained ; 
and  that  there  is  not  a  regular  succession  of  new  races,  increasing 
in  elaborateness  of  structure,  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  recent 
formations.  For  among  the  earliest  races  of  Fishes,  we  find  that 
those  of  the  Sauroid  family,  which  had  many  characters  of  eleva- 
tion, held  a  conspicuous  place ;  and  that,  when  these  were 
replaced  by  the  class  of  Reptiles,  which  was  called  into  existence 
as  soon  as  there  was  any  land  for  its  habitation,  they  ceased  to 
exist,  and  were  succeeded  by  races  of  Fishes  which  must  be 
regarded  as  lower  in  the  scale. 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS. 

650.  The  animals  of  which  19  composed  the  Sub-Kingdom 
Articulata,  not  only  present  an  internal  structure  which  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  other  three  divisions  of  the 
Animal  series,  but  are  likewise  distinguished  by  external  charac- 
ters, which  are  usually  so  definite  and  evident,  that  they  may  be 
almost  always  recognised  at  the  first  glance.  Their  entire  body, 
in  fact,  is  divided  (more  or  less  obviously)  into  segments ;  and 
seems  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  rings  placed  in  a  line.  In 
some  Articulated  animals,  this  annular  (ring-like)  appearance 
results  merely  firom  a  certain  number  of  transverse  folds,  which 
furrow  the  skin,  and  encircle  the  body ;  but  in  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  animal  is  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  solid  armour,  composed 
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of  a  series  of  rings,  united  one  to  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  them  a  certain  degree  of  movement.  This  envelope  has 
uses  analogous  to  that  of  the  internal  framework  of  Yertebrated 
animals ;  for  it  determines  the  general  form  of  the  body ;  it 
protects  the  soft  parts;  it  gives  points  of  attachment  to  the 
muscles;  and  furnishes  them  with  levers,  by  their  action  on 
which  the  movements  may  be  effected  with  precision  and 
rapidity.  *  Hence  it  may  be  termed  an  external  skeleton.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  hard  substance 
of  which  it  is   composed  has  no  analogy  in  structure,  or  in 
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equal,  and  form  with  their  connecting  filaments  two  chains  re- 
sembling knotted  cords,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the 
other.  (Fig.  390.)  But  in  proportion  as  we  rise  in  the  scale,  we 
see  the  ganglia  approach  one  another,  both  sideways  and  length- 


Figs.  390  and  391.— Anatomy  of  the  Caterpillar  and  Moth  of  the  Privet :  a,  cephalio 
ganglia,  situated  in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  and  giving  origin  to  the  nerves  of  the 
eyes,  &c.  ;  6,  cords  which  unite  these  ganglia  to  those  of  the  second  pair,  passing  on 
either  side  of  the  oesophagus,  so  as  to  form  a  collar  round  it ;  c,  first  pair  of  sub-oeso- 
phageal  ganglia ;  d,  ganglion  of  the  first  s^^ent  of  the  thorax,  followed  in  the  Cater- 
pillar by  others  at  regular  intervals ;  «,  nervous  mass  in  the  Moth,  formed  by  the  ganglia 
of  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments ;  /,  abdominal  ganglia ;  h,  mouth  ;  i,  trunk  ; 
J,  oesophagus ;  fc,  stomach  ;  I,  intestine  and  biliary  vessels ;  m,  large  intestine';  n,  anus  '• 
0,  legs  of  the  first  pair ;  p,  legs  of  the  second  pair ;  q,  legs  of  the  third  pair ;  r,  first  pair 
of  membranous  legs,  in  the  Caterpillar ;  *,  dorsal  vessel ;  «,  first  segment  of  the  thorax  • 
«,  homy  appendage  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  of  the  Caterpillar.  ' 

wise ;  so  that  each  pair  unites  on  the  central  line  into  a  single  mass  * 
whilst  the  ganglia  of  different  segments  are  also  broiight  together 
into  one  spot,  and  so  combined  as  to  form  but  one  large  ganglion 
— as  we  shall  hereafter  notice  especially  among  the  Crustacea. 
This  centralization  is  sometimes  carried  so  far,  in  certain  Crabs 
for  example,  that  there  exist  in  the  whole  body  but  two  nervous 
masses, — one  in  the  head,  and  the  other  in  the  thorax  (Fig.  572). 
The  ganglia  which  we  find  in  the  head  of  Articulata  have  a 
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manifest  correspondence  to  those  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  in 
Vertebrata.  They  are  not  the  representatives  of  the  Cerebral 
hemispheres,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter;  but  thej  ob- 
viously resemble  the  Optic  and  other  ganglia  of  special  sense, 
which  we  find  even  in  the  highest  Yertebrated  animals,  at  the 
origin  of  the  nerves  that  proceed  to  those  organs,  and  which  in 
Fishes  make  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  entire  brain,  as 
frequently  to  surpass  in  size  the  cerebral  hemispheres  tbtiiiselvea 
(§  550).  The  ganglia  of  the  ventral  cord  are  so  many  centres  of 
re/lex  action  to  the  different  segments  which  they  supply  (  Anim. 
Physiol.  §  442)  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  analogous  to  the 
Spinal  Cord  of  Yertebrated  animals,  from  which  they  differ  in  no 
important  particular,  except  in  their  position.  Even  in  this, 
however,  there  is  a  greater  resemblance  than  is  at  first  apparent ; 
for  there  is  strong  reason  for  regarding  the  usual  position  of 
Articulated  animals  as  really  inverted;  that  is,  for  considering 
what  is  apparently  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  as  in  reality 
the  dorsody  and  the  apparent  hack  as  the  real  abdomen, 

653.  The  bulk  of  the  body  in  the  Articulata  is  made  up  of 
the  muscles,  by  which  the  several  segments,  and  their  various 
appendages,  are  put  in  motion.  These  mnscles,  like  the  parts  of 
the  body  themselves,  are  arranged  with  great  regularity  and 
exactness  on  the  two  sides  of  the  median  or  central  line ;  so  that 
the  lateral  symmetry  (§  47)  of  the  Articulata  is  most  exact. 
We  shall  hereafter  see  that  this  symmetry  extends  in  great 
degree  also  to  the  organs  of  nutrition ;  which  in  the  Yertebrata 
are  not  arranged  with  l^he  same  equality.  Where  the  segments 
and  their  appendages  have  a  similar  form  and  action,  their 
muscles  are  but  repetitions  of  each  other  ;  but  where,  as  in  the 
higher  Articulata,  the  segments  and  their  appendages  are  differ- 
ently constructed,  the  muscles  also  are  more  variously  arranged, 
and  often  form  a  system  of  great  complexity. 

654.  The  development  of  the  organs  of  Nutrition  in  Articulated 
animals  would  seem  to  be  altogether  subservient  to  that  of  the 
Locomotive  apparatus ; — their  function  being  chiefly  to  supply 
the  nerves  and  muscles  with  the  aliment  necessary  to  sustain 
their  vigour.     The  power  of  these  muscles  is  so  great  in  propor- 
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tion  to  their  size,  that,  in  energy  and  rapidity  of  moTement, 
some  of  the  articulated  tribes  surpass  all  other  animals.  These 
movements  are  directed  by  organs  of  sensation  ;  which  although 
not  developed  on  so  high  a  plan  as  those  of  some  MoUusca,  are 
evidently  very  acute  in  their  powers.  There  are  very  few  in- 
stances of  Articulated  animals  being  in  any  way  restrained  as 
to  freedom  of  locomotion ;  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  found 
in  a  single  group,  the  Cibrhopoda,  or  Barnacle  tribe,  which  con- 
nects this  sub-kingdom  with  the  following  one.  In  general  they 
roam  freely  abroad  in  search  of  food ;  and  they  are  supplied  with 
prehensile  organs  for  capturing  their  prey,  and  with  a  complex 
masticating  apparatus  for  reducing  it.  Their  actions  are  evi- 
dently directed  almost  solely  by  irutinetivs  propensities,  which  are 
adapted  to  meet  every  ordinary  want;  these  are  of  similar 
character  in  each  individual  of  the  same  species,  and  present  but 
little  appearance  of  ever  being  modified  by  Intelligence.  Hence 
these  animals  seem  almost  like  machines,  contrived  to  execute  a 
certain  set  of  operations ;  many  of  them,  however,  producing 
immediate  results,  which  even  Man,  by  the  highest  efforts  of  his 
reason,  has  found  it  difficult  to  attain. 

655,  All  the  Articulata,  save  a  few  of  the  very  lowest 
species,  possess  a  distinct  head  at  one  end  of  the  body,  furnished 
with  organs  of  special  sensation,  and  with  jaws  for  the  prehen- 
sion and  reduction  of  the  food.  These  jaws  do  not  open  vertiecUly^ 
however,  as  in  the  Yertebrata,  so  as  to  leave  a  horizontal 
aperture;  but  laterally^  so  as  to  leave  a  vertical  aperture: 
and  there  are  frequently  several  pairs  of  them,  one  behind  the 
other,  sometimes  furnished  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  sometimes 
having  their  edges  toothed  like  a  saw,  and  sometimes  adapted  to 
crush  rather  than  to  cut  or  tear.  The  alimentary  tube  frequently 
passes  straight  along  the  central  line,  from  one  extremity  of  the 

body  to  the  other,  with  a  dilatation  near  its  commencement, 

the  stomach :  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  eonvolutions 
which  the  intestine  makes  are  usually  few  in  number.  Instead 
of  a  heart,  we  find  a  dor9al  9ei$el  («,  Figs.  390  and  391),  a  long 
tube  placed  on  the  central  line  of  the  back,  and  divided  into 
segments,  corresponding  with   those  of  the  body, — each  seg- 
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m^nt  being,  as  it  were,  the  heart  for  its  own  division.  The 
respiratory  apparatus,  too,  is  arranged  with  the  most  perfect 
symmetry.  In  the  lower  tribes,  and  in  the  Crustacea,  it 
is  adapted  to  act  in  water ;  and  consists  of  gills  or  branchial 
appendages,  of  rarious  forms,  which  are  prolonged  from  the 
exterior  of  the  body.  But  in  Insects  and  Spiders,  which  con« 
stitute  the  great  majority  of  the  class,  the  respiration  is  aerial ; 
and  is  performed  by  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  set  of  chambers 
or  tubes,  which  are  dispersed  or  extended  through  the  whole 
body.  By  this  means,  the  air,  the  blood,  and  the  tissue  to  be 
nourished,  are  all  brought  into  contact  at  the  same  points ;  and 
a  much  less  vigorous  circulation  is  required,  therefore,  than 
would  otherwise  be  needed.  The  whole  apparatus  of  Nutrition 
is  comprised  within  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  body, 
in  the  higher  classes  at  least;  and  the  bulk  of  the  organs 
composing  it  is  never  to  be  at  all  compared  with  that,  which  we 
ordinarily  find  in  the  Mollusca.  Thus  the  Liver,  which  in  the 
Oyster  forms  a  large  part  of  the  whole  substance,  is  often 
scarcely  discoverable  in  the  Insect ;  and  where  (as  in  the  Crus- 
tacea) its  bulk  is  considerable,  it  is  because  the  respiration,  being 
aquatic,  is  less  active  than  usual,  and  is  consequently  not  suffi- 
cient to  draw  off  the  superfluous  carbon  from  the  blood  (Anim. 
Physiol.  §  365).  The  blood  is  usually  white,  as  in  other  Inver- 
tebrated  classes ;  and  where  it  is  otherwise  (as  in  some  of  tlie 
Annelida),  it  is  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  not  in  the  corpuscles, 
that  the  colour  exists, — ^these  last  being  analogous  to  the  colour- 
less,  and  not  to  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  Vertebrata. 
The  temperature  of  Articulata  usually  varies  with  that  of  the 
air  or  water  they  inhabit ;  but  in  the  class  of  Insects  we  And 
many,  which  have  the  power  of  generating  a  large  amount  of  in- 
dependent heat ;  and  this  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  converted  by  them  into  carbonic  acid,  by  the  respira- 
tory process.  All  the  actions  of  the  Articulata  are  performed 
with  great  energy ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  most  rapid  increase  of 
the  body,  the  demand  for  food  is  so  great,  that  a  short  suspension 
of  the  supply  proves  fatal.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  capable 
of  being  submitted  to  the  influence  of  very  high  and  of  very  low 
temperatures,  with  little  permanent  injury. 
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656.  The  division  of  this  Sub-kingdom  into  Classes,  is  princi- 
pally founded  on  the  organs  of  locomotion ;  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  so  characteristic  of  it.  We  may  first  form  two  groups, 
distinguished  by  the  presence,  or  absence,  of  distinctly-articukued 
members.  In  the  former,  the  locomotive  power  is  for  the  most 
part  consigned  to  these  appendages ;  and  the  trunk  is  usually 
encased  in  a  hard  envelope,  in  which,  by  the  union  of  segments 
that  were  originally  distinct,  we  sometimes  almost  lose  the  traces 
of  the  characteristic  division.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  Crab  and  its  allies ;  in  which  the  difiPerent  parts  of  the  body 
are  quite  immoveable  upon  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  lower  group,  in  which  distinct  members  are  wanting,  the 
locomotion  of  the  animal  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  movement  of 
the  body  itself ;  and  this  is  permitted  to  the  utmost 
extent,  by  the  softness  of  the  integument,  in  which 
the  intervals  of  the  articulations  are  scarcely 
distinct  from  the  rings  themselves, — as  in  the 
Leech  or  Earth-wonn, — so  that  here,  too,  the 
division  into  segments  becomes  indistinct,  from 
the  opposite  cause.  It  is  in  the  Centipede  (Fig. 
392)  that  we  have  the  best  example  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  body  into  segments,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  group ;  together  with  an 
articulated  structure  in  the  limbs.  In  the  classes 
of  Insects,  Crustacea,  Spiders,  &c.,  the  equality 
of  the  segments  disappears ;  whilst  in  the  Leech 
and  Worm  tribes,  the  members  disappear. 

657.  The  higher  division  of  the  Articulated 
series  may  be  arranged  into  the  following 
classes : — 

I.  Insects  ;  characterised  by  the  division  of  the 

body    into    three    distinct  portions, — the  head, 

thorax,   and    abdomen ;    by  the    possession    of 

fto.  392.         antennsB  on  the  head,  of  three  pairs  of  legs,  and 

(in  general)  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  wings ;  and 

by  their  aerial  respiration. 

II.  Myriapoda,  the  Centipede  tribe  ;    characterised  by  the 
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want  of  distinction  between  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  by  the  equal- 
ity of  the  segments  of  the  body, — the  head,  however,  being  very 
distinct ;  by  the  large  number  of  legs,  of  which  there  are  seldom 
less  than  twenty-four  pairs  ;  and  by  their  aerial  respiration. 

III.  Arachnida,  including  the  Spiders,  Scorpions,  and  Mites; 
characterised  by  the  division  of  the  body  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions, the  cephalo-thorax  (made  up  of  the  head  united  to  the 
thorax)  and  abdomen  ;  by  the  possession  of  four  pairs  of  legs  ; 
by  their  want  of  antennae ;  and  by  their  aerial  respiration. 

IV.  Crustacea,  or  Crabs,  Lobsters,  &c. ;  distinguished  by 
their  aquatic  respiration  ;  and  by  the  passession  of  from  Jive  to 
seven  pairs  of  legs  ;  the  body  sometimes  divided  nearly  as  in 
Insects,  sometimes  even  more  concentrated  than  in  the  Arach- 
nida, and  sometimes  formed  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Myriapoda. 

658.  In  the  Second  division  of  Articnlata,  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  articulated  members,  we  meet  with  but  three  classes. 

V.  Annelida,  the  Leech  and  Worm  tribe  ;  characterised  by 
the  extension  of  the  body  into  numerous  segments,  which  pre- 
sent scarcely  any  differences  from  each  other  ;  by  the  presence 
of  a  distinct  circulating  system,  and  of  respiratory  organs  ;  and 
by  the  possession  of  a  well-developed  nervous  system, 

VI.  Entozoa,  or  Intestinal  Worms,  in  which  the  Articulated 
form  is  presented  in  a  still  more  degraded  state,  being  in  fact 
sometimes  scarcely  recognisable ;  special  organs  of  circulation 
and  respiration  are  for  the  most  part  wanting ;  and  the  nervous 
system  is  altogether  imperceptible  or  very  indistinct,  never  pre- 
senting the  double  ventral  cord  in  a  well-developed  condition : 
these  have  very  frequently  no  distinct  head. 

VII.  RoTiFERA,  or  Wheel- Animalcules,  a  group  of  minute 
animals,  in  which  the  Articulated  structure  is  often  very  indis- 
tinct, and  which  are  especially  characterised  by  the  possession  of 
cilia,  or  little  hair-like  filaments,  arranged  in  rows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mouth,  and  serving  by  their  movements,  both 
for  the  acquirement  of  food,  and  for  the  aeration  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  INSECTa 

659.  The  class  of  Insects  is  pre-eminent,  not  only  anionprst 
the  divisions  of  the  Articulated  series,  but  in  the  whole  Animal 
kingdom,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  distinct  species  which  it 
includes ;  and  it  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any,  save  the  Infu- 
sory  Animalcules,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  individuals  at  any 
tim^B  existing  on  the  earth's  surface,  which  belong  to  the  nu- 
merous and  diversified  races  comprehended  in  it.  The  whole 
sub-kingdom  of  Vertebrated  animals  may  probably  be  estimated 
as  not  containing  above  30,000  species, — a  number  which  is 
surpassed  by  the  Beetle  tribe  alone  ;  and  we  should  be  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  saying,  that  the  number  of  species  of  the  whole 
class,  already  known,  exceeds  that  of  all  other  animals  put  toge- 
ther. Moreover,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  a//,  and  the  very 
minute  size  of  a  large  proportion,  of  the  animals  belonging  to 
this  class,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  species  already 
known  is  far  surpassed  by  that  which  remains  to  be  discovered. 
Even  in  our  own  country,  new  species  of  Insects  are  continually 
being  discovered,  by  the  industry  of  observers  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  particular  branch ;  and  the  number  at  preseqt 
unknown  must  of  course  be  far  greater,  in  countries  that  have 
been  less  completely  explored.  Of  the  importance  of  this  class 
in  the  economy  of  Nature,  several  striking  proo&  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

660.  The  tegumcntary  skeleton  of  Insects,  that  is  to  say, 
the  hard  skin  of  these  animals,  sometimes  preserves  a  certain 
degree  of  flexibility  ;  but  generally  presents  a  consistency  analo- 
gous to  that  of  horn.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  its 
tissue  is  really  of  that  nature ;  for  Chemistry  teaches  us  that  it 
is  composed  of  very  different   materials,  and  that  a  particular 
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substance  named  Chitine^  forms  the  base  of  it ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  it  possesses  a  definite  organic  structure ;  and 
that  it  consists  of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells,  in  the  cavities  of 
which  this  substance  is  deposited.  We  see  in  it  a  great  number 
of  pieces,  which  are  sometimes  soldered  (as  it  were)  together ; 
whilst  in  other  instances  they  are  united  by  soft  p:)rtion8  of  the 
skin,  and  thus  possess  a  greater  or  less  freedom  of  motion. 

661.     The  body  of  the  Insect,  as  we  have  already  said,  is 
divided  int4)  a  certain  number  of  rings,  placed  end  to  end  ;  and 


Antenn« 

Eyes—-- 


^^-^^^^^5^.. 


Head 


1st  pair  of  Leg!  —*--—"        "'^_.  _ 

Ist  pair  of  Wings  - 
2nd  pair  of  Legs 

2nd  pair  of  Wings -- 

8rd  pair  of  Legs" 

Tibia  - 


iTliorax 


Abdomen 


Tarsus —"" 

Fie.  3934— Ahatomv  or  thb  sxtkrital  Sulstom  ow  am  Inssct. 

in  this  series  of  segments,  we  distinguish  three  portions,  to  which 
are  given  the  names  of  Head,  Thorax^  and  Abdomen.  The 
members  or  appendages  which  spring  from  the  several  segments, 
have  a  structure  analogous  to  that  of  the  trunk  of  the  animal : 
being  composed  of  tubes  or  of  hollow  plates,  placed  end  to  end, 
and  enclosing  in  their  interior  the  muscles  and  nerves  destined  to 
put  them  in  motion. 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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662.  The  head  b  formed  only  by  a  single  piece ;  and  bears 
the  eyes,  the  antennae,  and  the  appendages  of  the  mouth.  The 
antennee  constitute  the  first  pair  of  members  or  appendages  of 
Insects;  and  are  composed  of. a  considerable  number  of  small 
joints  placed  end  to  end ;  they  arise  from  the  anterior  or  superior 
part  of  the  head  ;  and  generally  have  the  form  of  slender  and 


Fio.  394. — Capricorn  BsKTia, 
a,  a,  antennae. 


Vn.  3S54— PAU8SU8  CORNU. 


flexible  horns  (Fig.  394,  a  a)  ;  but  their  conformation  varies 
much,  especially  amongst  the  males ;  thus  they  sometimes 
resemble  feathers,  sometimes  saws ;  at  another  time  small  bulbs 
(Fig.  395) ;  and  in  other  instances  they  are  terminated  by  an 
enlarged  part  composed  of  layers  placed  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
Their  length  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  We  know  nothing 
positive  regarding  their  use ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  are 


Fig    39a.— VARIOUdLY-KORMXD  ANTXNNiK  OP  ImiCTS. 


orprans  of  feeling,  and  perhaps  also  of  hearing  (ANi»f.  Physiol. 
§  498).    Other  appendages,  to  the  number  of  three  pairs,  spring 
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from  the  inferior  part  of  the  head,  and  constitute  the  oi^ans  of 
mastication  or  of  suction  ;  we  shall  return  to  these,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Digestive  apparatus. 

663.  The  thorax  of  Insects  occupies  the  middle  part  of  their 
body,  and  bears  the  legs  and  the  wings.  It  is  always  composed 
of  three  rings,  named  prothorax,  metothorax,  and  metathorax 
(Fig.  393,  €^b,  c);  and  to  the  yentral  arch  of  each  of  these  seg- 
ments is  fixed  one  of  the  pairs  of  legs.  The  wings  arise,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  dorsal  arch  of  the  thoracic  rings  ;  but  the 
prothorax  never  bears  them,  and  there  never  exist  more  than 
one  pair  of  these  appendages  on  each  of  the  succeeding  rings  ; 
80  that  their  number  can  never  exceed  two  pairs. 

664.  We  may  distinguish,  in  the  limbs  of  Insects,  a  haunch 
composed  of  two  joints,  a  thigh,  a  shank,  and  a  kind  of  finger, 
named  tarsus,  which  is  divided  into  several  joints  whose  num- 
ber reaches  to  five,  and  is  terminated  by  claws.  Their  con- 
formation differs  ;  but,  as  may  be  readily  believed,  it  is  always 
in  relation  with  the  habits  of  the  animals.  Thus  the  Insects 
whose  posterior  legs  present  a  great  length  (Fig.  397),  usually 
jump  rather  than  walk  ;  amongst  the  swimming  insects,  such 
as  the  Dytiscusy  the  Notonecta  (Fig.  398),  and  the  Gyrinus,  vul- 
garly called  Whirligigs  (Fig,  399),  the  tarsi  are  usually  flat- 
tened, fringed  with  hairs,  and  arranged  like  oars  ;  and  amongst 


TIO.  3S7.— L0CV8T.  FlO.  398  ^-NOTONECTA.    TlO.  399^-^TKnn78.    '' 

those  which  can  walk  suspended  from  smooth  surfaces,  we  find, 
under  the  last  joint  of  these  organs,  a  kind  of  cushion  or  cup, 
fitted  to  make  them  adhere  to  the  body  which  they  touch. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  anterior  legs  are  widened  like  those  of  the 
Mole,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  dig  in  the  ground  ;  the  MoU- 
Cricket,  which  often  occasions  considerable  injury  in  our  fields, 
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by  cutting  the  roots  which  it  finds  in  its  way,  presents  us  with 
a  remarkable  example   of  this  form  of  structure.     There  also 


Fio.  400^— Molx-Crickbt. 


exist  some  species,  amongst  which  these  same  limbs  constitute 
organs  of  prehension,  the  leg  being  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a 
claw,  and  being  able  to  bend  itself  back  against  the  preceding 


Fro.  401.— Mamtis  rsuoiosa. 

joint,  of  which  the  edge  is  armed  with  spines.     A  large  insect 

from  the  South  of  France,  the 
Mantis  rdigiosa^  is  formed  in  this 
manner.  Again,  we  meet  with 
some  insects,  amongst  which  the 
anterior  legs  are  reduced  to  a  ru- 
dimentary state,  and  bent  back 
against  the  thorax,  no  longer  serving 
for  its  movements,  and  easily 
escaping  notice,  so  that  at  first 
sight  we  should  believe  these 
animals  were  provided  with  only 
four  legs ;  several  diurnal  Butterflies 
are  in  this  condition  (Fig.  402). 
^65.  The  wings  of  Insects  are  leaf-like  appendages,  com- 
posed of  a  double  membrane,  supported  on  the  inside  by  a 
more  solid  framework.     When  they  are  but  slightly  developed. 


Fro.  402.— MoRPBO. 
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they  are  soft  and  flexible ;  but  they  soon  dry  up,  and  remain 
stiff  and  elastic.  In  general  there  are  two  pairs  ;  we.  never  find 
a  greater  number,  but  sometimes  one  or  other  of  these  pairs  is 
wanting ;  and  it  is  always  from  the  last  two  rings  of  the  thorax 
that  they  arise.  Their  form  varies ;  when  they  really  serve  for 
flight,  they  are  thin  and  transparent,  except  when  lightly  covered 
with  a  kind  of  coloured  dust,  formed  by  scales  of  a  microscopic 
minuteness,  such  as  we  see  amongst  the  Butterflies ;  but  often 
those  of  the  first  pair  become  thick,  hard,  and  opaque,  and  con- 
stitute a  kind  of  sheath  or  casing,  named  elytra  (a,  Fig.  403), 

which,  in  a  state  of  rest,  covers 
over  the  membranous  wings  (5), 
and  serves  to  protect  them  ;  at 
other  times  these  same  wings, 
still  membranous  at  their  extre- 
mity, become  hard  and  opaque 
towards  their  base,  and  are  then 
designated  under  the  name  of 
demi-casings  or  hemelytra.  We 
are  acquainted,  also,  with  some 
insects,  amongst  which  the  wings, 
instead  of  having  a  leaf-like 
structure,  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  membranes,  barbed 
along  the  edges,  so  as  to  resemble  feathers  arranged  in  a  fan- 
like manner ;  this  is  seen  in  a  genus  allied  to  the  Butterflies, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  PterophorWy  or  Plumed-Moth. 


Fie.  403. 


Fig.  404.— Ftbbowobib.  Fio.  405.— Cosom. 

Again,  whefl  the  posterior  wings  are  wanting,  they  are  generally 
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replaced  bj  two  small  moyeable  threads,  thickened  at  the  end, 
which  are  called  balancers  (Fig.  405). 

666,  The  abdomen  of  Insects  is  composed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  rings,  moveable  upon  each  other ;  we  can  frequently 
reckon  nine  of  these  ;  but  at  other  times  we  cannot  distinguish 
so  many ;  this  appears  to  depend  on  the  union  of  two  or  more 
of  these  segments  with  each  other.  In  the  perfect  Insect,  these 
rings  never  bear  any  legs  or  wings  ;  but  those  which  occupy  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  often  give  attachment  to  ap- 
pendages, whose  forms  and  uses  vary  very  much.  Sometimes 
they  are  simple  bristles,  or  points,  whose  functions  are  not  well 
known  ;  as  in  the  Ephemera  (Fig.  434)  for  example.  Sometimes 

these  organs  possess  the  form  of  hooks  ;  and 
constitute  a  more  or  less  powerful  pair  of  pin- 
cers, as  amongst  the  Forficula^  or  Earwigs 
(Fig.  406).  At  other  times  they  are  so 
arranged,  as  to  act  as  a  spring,  and  to  enable 
the  animal  to  throw  itself  forwards ;  the 
Podur<By  or  Spring-tails^ — small  insects,  which, 
in  our  climate,  conceal  themselves  under 
stones,  or  keep  themselves  on  the  surface  of 
still  water,  and  which  also  live  sometimes  in 
the  snow  of  the  coldest  regions  of  the  globe, 
show  this  mode  of  organisation. 

667.  In  other  instances,  the  abdomen  bears  appendages  of  a 
more  complicated  structure,  con- 
stituting an  offensive  weapon,  or 
an  apparatus  destined  to  effect 
the  deposition  of  the.  eggs  laid  by 
the  animal  in  a  place  fitted  for 
the  development  of  its  young ; 
as  examples  of  these  organs,  we 
may  mention  the  retractile  sting 
of  the  Wasps  and  Bees,  and  the  piercer  of  the  Tenthredos,  or 
Saw-flies.  The  former  is  composed  of  a  dart,  formed  of  a 
homy  spike  chai^nelled  throughout  its  whole  length  beneath, 
and  of  two  thinner  filaments  which  are  received  into  the  furrow 
of  the  first  piece  so  as  to  close  it  beneath  and  form  a  tube  or  canal. 


PlO.  406.~FOSFICX7LA. 


PZO.  407.— PODT7KA.  . 
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Through  this  the  poison  flows,  which  is  secreted  by  a  small 
gland  which  is  situated  veiy  near.  The  sting  thus  formed  is 
received  between  a  pair  of  small  valves,  each  composed  of  two 
joints,  which  are  enclosed  within  the  last  segment  of  the  abdo- 
men. In  a  state  of  repose  all  these  pieces  are  drawn  within  the 
body  of  the  animal ;  but  when  the  insect  wishes  to  use  it,  she 
causes  the  dart  to  project,  and  buries  it  in  the  skin  of  her  enemy. 
Sometimes  it  is  even  impossible  for  her  to  draw  it  out ;  the 
whole  sting  is  then  separated  from  the  body,  and  remains  fixed 
in  the  wound.  The  injury  which  results  from  this  quickly  causes 
the  death  of  the  insect.     The  male  is  always  destitute  of  this 

weapon  ;  hence]  it  may  be  seized 
without  danger  :  but  the  females, 
and  generally  the  sterile  indivi- 
duals, called  workers^  are  pro- 
vided with  it  ;  the  puncture 
causes  a  painful  inflammation. — 
The  borer  of  the  Ichneumons,  of 
theFosfittf  (Fig.  408),  and  of  many 
other  insects,  shows  an  arrange- 
ment very  analogous,  but  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
generally  much  longer  than  in  the 
stinging  species ;  —  in  the  Ich- 
neumons with  long  ovipositors  the  organs  form  three  tails,  of 
which  the  middle  one 
is  the  true  borer,  and 
the  others  the  elong- 
ated apical  joints  of 
the  sheathing  valves. 
With  the  borer  the 
insect  pierces  the  ve- 
getable or  animal  tis- 
sues in  which  it  desires 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  and 

the  latter  pass  through  the  small  canal  formed  by  its  three 
pieces.  It  is  by  thus  piercing  a  species  of  oak,  in  the  Levant, 
that  the  small  insect,  known  by  the  name  of  Cynips,  or  Gall-fly, 


Fig.  406.— F(Bin78. 


Tio.  408.— Thx  Dfx-oAix  Insect,  a.-Hu  the  Insect 
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causes  the  formation  of  the  Gall-nuts,  of  which  so  much  use  is 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  and  in  the  preparation  of  black 
dyes.  The  small  puncture  effected  by  the  Cynips  causes  an 
overflowing  of  the  vegetable  juices,  and  there  soon  results  from 
this,  an  excrescence,  in  the  centre  of  which  we  find  the  eggs, 
or  larvse,  of  the  insect. 

668.  Insects  are  provided  with  highly  developed  senses; 
they  evidently  po8ses9  Hearing  and  Smell,  as  well  as  Taste, 
Sight,  and  Touch ;  but  even  now  the  seat  of  the  sense  of 
Smell  has  not  been  certainly  discovered  ;  and  amongst  the 
greater  part  of  these  animals,  no  special  organ  of  Hearing  can 
be  perceived.  The  antennae,  and  the  appendages  of  the  mouth, 
seem  to  be  the  principal  instruments  for  Touch ;  ifllid  the  former 
may,  perhaps,  also  serve  for  the  perception  of  Sound.  We  also 
know  very  little  of  the  apparatus  for  Taste  ;  but  the  organs  of 
Sight  have  been  better  studied. — The  structure  of  the  Eyes  is 
very  different  from  that  which  we  have  seen  amongst  the  higher 
animals.  In  general,  the  organ  which  at  first  sight  appears  to 
be  a  single  eye,  is,  in  reality,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  a 
multitude  of  small  eyes,  each  having  a  cornea,  a  vitreous  body 
of  a  conical  form,  a  layer  of  colouring  matter,  and  a  separate 
nervous  filament.  In  the  common  House-Fly,  for  example,  we  can 
reckon  four  thou- 
sand of  these  dis- 
tinct eyes ;  and  some 
insects  are  known, 
which  have  more ' 
than  twenty-five 
thousand.  All  these 
little     corneas    are 

TiPYfLcrnnnl  and  arp  ^'°-  <1<»-Head  and  ejes  of  the  Bee:  a,«,  uite&iio:  a,  Ikceu 
nexagonai,    ana    are  onUrged ;  b,  the  same  with  hain  growing  between  them. 

united  together,  so 

as  to  form  a  kind  of  common  cornea,  whose  surface  presents  a 
number  of  divisions,  resembling  the  meshes  of  a  net,  visible 
only  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass.  (See  Anim.  Physiol. 
§§  573,  574.)  Moreover,  each  of  the  small  eyes,  which 
altogether  make  up  these  compound  organs,  is  perfectly  distinct 
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from  those  which  surround  it,  and  forms  with  them  a  bundle  of 
tubes,  each  terminated  by  a  nervous  thread  proceeding  from  a 
bulbous  expansion  of  the  same  Optic  Nerve.  Nearly  all  Insects 
are  furnished  with  two  of  these  compound  eyes,  usually  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  head  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  replaced  by 
simple  eyes ;  and  in  other  instances  these  two  sorts  of  organs 
exist  together.  The  structure  of  the  simple  eyes,  which  are  known 
also  by  thaname  of  stemmata  or  ocelli^  has  the  greatest  analogy 
with  that  of  each  of  the  elements  of  the  compound  eyes.  The 
simple  eyes  are  generally  united  in  a  group,  to  the  number  of 
three,  towards  the  top  of  the  head.  We  know  nothing  certain 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  organs  act  upon  the  light  that 
falls  upon  them  ;  nor  of  the  mechanism  of  vision  amongst 
Insects. 

669.  Several  Insects  possess,  in  common  with  the  higher 
animals,  the  faculty  of  producing 
sounds  :  but  in  general  their  song  is 
not  connected  with  the  movements  of 
the  air  in  the  respiratory  apparatus, 
as  amongst  the  former  ;  and  depends 
upon  the  rubbing  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body  against  each  other,  or  on< 
the  movements  produced  in  certain 
special  instruments,  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  muscles.  Thus  the  monoto- 
nous and  deafening  noise  of  the  Cicada 
results  from  the  alternate  tension  and 
relaxation  of  an  elastic  membrane, 
placed  like  the  skin  of  a  drum  upon 
the  base  of  the  abdomen  ;  amongst 
the  Crickets,  there  are  certain  parts 
of  the  wings,  which,  when  rubbed 
against  each  other,  vibrate  with  in- 
tensity, and  which  have  a  very  curious  structure  for  this  purpose ; 
but  the  humming  of  Flies  appears  to  depend  upon  the  rapid  exit 
of  the  air  through  the  thoracic  spiracles,  during  the  violent 
movement  of  flight.     Again,  there  are  some  Insects  that  utter  a 


FIQ.  411.— CICADA. 
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Fia.  412.— ACHXSONTIA  ATK0P08. 


kind  of  cry,  the  manner  of  producing  which  is  not  well  known ; 
such  is  the  Acherontia  Atropos,  known  under  the  name  of  the 

Death's-head  Moth. 
(Anim.  Physiol. 
§§  676—679). 

670.  The  Ner- 
vous  system  of  In- 
sects shows  the 
general  arrange- 
ment, and  the  chief 
part  of  the  modifi- 
cations, which  we 
have  already  described  in  treating  of  the  Sub-kingdom,  to  which 
these  animals  belong  (§  652).  It  is  principally  composed  of  a 
double  series  of  ganglia,  which  are  united  together 
by  longitudinal  cords ;  the  number  of  these  ganglia 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  segments ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  at  nearly  equal  distances,  and  extend  from 
one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other,  whilst  in  other  in- 
stances several  of  them  are  connected  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  single  mass.  The  cephalic 
ganglia  present  a  very  high  development,  and  give 
origin  to  the  nerves  of  the  Antennae  and  of  the  Eyes, 
&c.  The  first  pair  of  ganglia  below  the  oesophagus 
supplies  the  nerves  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  cords  which 
unite  these  nervous  centres  to  the  cephalic  ganglia, 
and  which  pass  round  the  oesophagus,  give  ofi*  on 
each  side  a  nerve  which  goes  back  to  the  stomach ; 
and  which  joining  itself  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side,  forms  a  single  trunk,  running  on  the  central  ^,. 
line  above  the  digestive  canal,  and  having  two  gan-  % 
glia  in  its  course.  The  three  pair  of  ganglia  on  the 
ventral  cord,  following  those  which  are  situated  im-  nb&vovb  bts- 
mediately  beneath  the  oesophagus,  belong  to  the  three  "**  **'  ik«ct. 
rings  of  the  thorax,  and  are  the  points  of  departure  of  the  nerves 
of  the  feet  and  the  wings  ;  in  general  they  are  very  close  together, 
and  are  much  larger  than  the  succeeding  pairs,  which  belong  to 
the  abdomen. 
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671.     The  manner  in  which  Insects  are  nourished,  varies 
▼ery  much ;   some  only  live  on  the  juices  of  plants  and  ani- 


^^ 


PIO. 414. 

Head  of  Cociuloacb. 
a,  labrum;  i,  mandiblet ; 
c,  maxillae  ;  d,  labiam ; 
c,  labial  palpi  ;  /,  an- 
tennae ;  9,  componnd  eyes; 
h,  ocelli. 


Fio.  415.— Pasts  or  thb 
VOVTH  OF  Cababus  i—a,  la- 
trnm;  h,  mandibles;  e, 
maxillae;  ii, labiam. 


mals,  others  feed  on  solid  food,  and  are  either  carnivorous  or 
devourers  of   plants;   and  these   differences   correspond  \rith 


na.  416.--STAG-BKETI.B. 


remarkable  modifications  in  the  structure  of  the  mouth. 
Amongst  gnawing  insects,  such  as  Beetles,  Cockchafers, 
Cockroaches,  and  Locusts,  this  opening  is  furnished  in  front 
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with  a  central  piece,  named  lahrum^  or  upper  lip  (a,  Figs. 
414  and  415);  and  has  on  each  side  a  kind  of  large  tooth, 
moveable  and  very  hard,  called  the  mandible,  or  upper  jaw  {b\ 
which  serves  to  divide  the  food.  Immediately  behind  these 
mandibles  is  found  a  second  pair  of  appendages,  whose  structure 
is  very  complicated  ;  these  are  the  second  pair  of  jaws,  termed 
the  maxilUB  (c).  Each  of  these  last  organs  has  on  the  inside  a 
plate  or  cylinder,  of  greater  or  less  hardness,  generally  armed 
with  notches  or  hairs,  and  on  the  outside  one  or  two  small  ap- 
pendages composed  of  several  joints,  and  termed  maxillary  palpi. 
Behind  the  maxillae  is  found  another  pair  of  appendages  usually 
united  to  form  a  single  organ,  supported  upon  a  central  piece, 
the  mentumy  or  chin.  These  form  the  labium  or  lower  lip, 
(Fig.  415,  d)  ;  they  close  the  mouth  from  beneath,  and  are  ap- 
plied against  the  maxillaB,  as  those  organs  are  themselves  applied 
against  the  mandibles.     The  labium  usually  bears  a  second  pair 


Mandible 


Maxillar?  Palp 


MweUIh 


Labliil  P4I1) 


Lotern,]  Lobes  of 
thts'jQu^ue 


no.  417.— Hij|j>  oi 
Anthophobjl. 


Pio.  418.— Parts  op  the  mouih 

SBPASAT£U. 


of  jointed  appendages,  or  palpi,  which  are  called  labial  palpi 
The  form  of  the  various  parts  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  food.  The  palpi  serve  principally  as  organs  of 
touch  ;  the  mandibles  are  employed  in  the  division  of  the  food. 
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in  which  they  are  assisted  bj  the  mazillse,  and  the  pecaliar  forms 
of  these  jaws  are  always  in  close  relation  to  the  diet  of  the  animal. 
Sometimes  the  mandibles  have  an  enormous  development,  and 
form  a  pair  of  large  pincers  on  the  front  of  the  head ;  an  arrange 
ment  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Stag-beetles  (Fig.  416). 

672.  In  the  Bees,  the  buccal  apparatus  *  presents  an  arrange- 
ment, which  is  in  some  degree  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
true  gnawing  and  sucking  insects.  The  labrum  and  the  mandibles 
much  resemble  those  of  the  gnawing  Insects,  and  offer  nothing 
very  peculiar  in  their  form  and  structure  (a  and  b,  Fig.  418) ;  but 
the  maxillae  (c)  and  the  tongue  (d)  are  greatly  elongated  ;  and  the 
former  have  a  scale-like  form,  and  inclose  the  sides  of  the  tongue ; 
So  that  these  organs,  united  into  a  bundle,  form  a  canal  that 
serves  for  the  passage  of  the  food,  always  soft  or  liquid,  by  which 
these  insects  are  supported.  This  tube  is  moveable  at  its  base, 
and  flexible  during  the  remainder  of  its  length.  The  mandibles 
serve  only  to  divide  the  materials  of  which  the  Bees  manufacture 
their  nests.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  there  exist  within  the 
buccal  cavity  other  solid  pieces  which  are  wanting  amongst  the 
gnawing  insects ;  and  which  constitute  valves  destined  to  close  the 
pharynx,  whenever  the  movement  of  deglutition  is  not  going  on. 

673.  Amongst  the  CicadaB,  the  Bugs,  and  other  insects  of 
the  order  Rhynckotay  the  apparatus  for  suction  is 
composed  of  the  same  elements ;  but  these  present 
a  somewhat  different  arrangement.  The  mouth  is 
armed  with  a  tubular  and  cylindrical  proboscis, 
directed  downwards  and  backwards  (Fig.  419), 
and  composed  of  a  sheath  inclosing  four  bristle-like 
prolongations,  or  setae  ;  the  sheath  (a.  Fig.  420) 
is  composed  of  four  joints,  placed  end  to  end,  and 

represents  the  labium  or  under  lip  ;    at  its  base 

'  PIO.  410— BUG.  ^  .,11  J         •  !_•!.• 

we  perceive  a  conical  and  elongated  piece,  which  is 
analogous  with  the  labrum ;  lastly,  the  setce  {b,  c),  which  have 
the  form  of  fine  threads,  stiff  and  jagged  at  their  points  to  be 

•  The  term  buccal  refers  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  mouth  ;  and  the  above 
egression  is  conveniently  applied  to  denote  the  several  parts  collectively,  which 
altogether  make  up  the  month,  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  arranged. 
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able  to  pierce  tl^e  skins  of  animals  or  the  vessels  of  plants,  are 

the  representatives  of  the 
mandibles  and  the  maxillse 
extremely  elongated.  In 
those  Rhynchota  which  live 
at  the  expense  of  other  ani- 
mals, the  proboscis  is  usual- 
ly very  firm,  and  folds  into 
a  semicircle  under  the  head. 
Among  those  which  are 
nourished  by  sucking  veget- 
ables, on  the  contrary,  it  is 
nearly  always  thin,  and  is 
laid  when  in  a  state  of  rest 
against  the  lower  side  of 
the  thorax,  between  the  ^^t. 
Its  length  is  sometimes  so  considerable,  that  it  passes  backwards 
behind  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 

674.  Amongst  the  Flies,  also,  the  proboscis,  which  is  some- 
times soft  and  retractile,  sometimes  horny  and  lengthened,  repre- 
sents the  under  lip,  and  often  bears  a  sort  of  double  disc  at  its  ex- 
tremity, which  is  regarded  as  representing  the  labial  palpi ;  a  longi- 
tudinal channel  occup'es  its  upper  side,  which  incloses  the  seUe  ; 


Fig.  420.-BUCCAL  APPARATUS  OF  AN 

Hbxiptxrous  insect. 


FlO.  421.— NxVBSTBtKA  LOMOUlOST&IS. 


whose  number  varies  from  two  to  six,  their  analogues  amongst  the 
gnawing  insects  being  the  mandibles,  the  maxillse,  the  labrum. 
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and  the  tongue.  Sometimes  this  proboscis  acquires  an  enormous 
length  (Fig.  421);  sometimes  on  the  contrary  it  is  hardly  visi- 
l)le. — Lastly,  among  the  Butterflies,  which  are  also  supported 
on  liquid  substances,  but  which  find  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
_    ^^  flowers,  and  there- 

ft  «  ^KS^^h  fore  have  no  occa- 

sion for  instruments 
to     procure    them, 


Fio.  422  — Tritnk  of  a 
BuTTKRPLT ;  a,  head ; 
fr,  base  of  antennae;  c, 
eye;  d,  trunk;  e, 
palpL 


there  exist  no  set€B 
performing  the  func- 
tions of  lancets,  as 
among  the  preced- 
ing ;  and  the  mouth 
is  furnished  with  a 
long  tubular  trunk, 
coiled  into  a  spiral, 
Pio.  423.— MoRPHo  HsLSNOB.  and  composed  of  two 
slender  filaments,  each  channelled  on  its  internal  edge,  so  that  a 
tube  is  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  two  ;  these  are  nothing 
else  than  the  maxillsQ  very  greatly  lengthened  and  modified  in 
their  form.  At  the  base  of  this  tube  is  seen  a  small  membranous 
piece,  which  is  the  representative  of  the  labrum ;  and  on  each 
side  of  this,  a  small  tubercle,  the  only  vestige  of  the  mandibles. 
We.  also  perceive  the  rudiments  of  the  maxillary  palpi ;  and  be- 
hind is  found  a  small  triangular  labium,  having  two  very  large 
labial  palpi,  composed  of  three  joints,  and  nearly  always  clothed 
with  scales. 

675.  The  alimentary  canal  generally  presents  a  very  com- 
plicated structure  :  sometimes  it  is  straight,  and  has  very  nearly 
the  same  diameter  throughout  its  entire  length  ;  but  usually  it 
is  more  or  less  convoluted,  and  has  several  successive  enlarge- 
ments, and  contractions.  We  may  distinguish  in  it  (Fig.  424), 
a  pharynx  (a),  an  oesophagus  {b\  a  first  stomach  or  crop  (c),  a 
second  stomach  or  gizzard  (rf),  of  which  the  walls  are  muscular 
and  often  armed  with  horny  pieces  fitted  to  triturate  the  food  ; 
a  third  or  true  digestive  stomach  («),  whose  texture  is  soft  and 
delicate  ;  a  small  intestine  (/),  a  coecum,  and  a  rectum  (g).    As 
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we  see  amongst  the  higher  animals  a  connection  between  the 
nature  of  the  food  and  tlie  development  which  this  canal  acquires, 
so  among  the  Carnivorous  Insects  it  is  generjilly  very  short ; 
■whilst  among  Insects  which  are  supported  on  Vegetable  sub- 
stances, it  is  usually  very  long. 
The  food  which  enters  it,  is  at 
first  moistened  with  the  sa- 
liva;  the  apparatus  which 
secretes  this  liquid  consists  of 
a  certain  number  of  floating 
tubes,  terminated  sometimes  by 
small  follicles  or  sacs,  and 
communicating  with  the  pha- 
rynx by  their  excretory  canals. 
A  multitude  of  vtVZi,  with 
which  the  digestive  or  chylific 
stomach  is  generally  furnished, 
appear  to  serve  for  the  secre- 
tion of  a  gastric  juice  ;  and  it 
is  also  into  this  cavity,  that  the 
bile  is  poured.  There  does  not 
exist  any  liver,  properly  speak- 
ing, among  Insects ;  but  this 
organ  is  replaced  by  long  and 
delicate  tubes  (A),  which  float 
in  the  interior  of  the  abdomen, 
and  open  high  up  in  the  chylific 
stomach.  (Similar  vessels, open- 
ing lower  down,  take  the  place 
also  of  the  urinary  glands ;  for 
uric  acid  has  been  found  to  be 
secreted  in  them.)  By  one  of 
their  extremities,  the  biliary 
vessels  always  open  into  the 
chylific  stomach ;  and  the  other 
extremity  is  sometimes  free, 
but  sometimes  fixed  to  the  intestine,  either  near  the  first  opening 


4f4,.DiOMTiTB  Apparatus  op  J^sbtls  ;  o, 
pharynx  ;  b,  cesophagus ;  c.  crop ;  d,  g\z- 
Bard ;  e,  chylific  stomach ;  /,  smaU  iiite» 
fine ;  ff,  rectum ;  A,  biliary  vessels. 
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"it  close  to  the  rectum*  Lastly  we  find,  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  other  secreting  organs,  that  serve  to 
elaborate  particular  liquids  (such  as  the  poison  of  the  Bee's 
sting),  which  seyeral  Insects  can  throw  out  from  the  extre- 
mity of  their  abdomen,  when  they  are  irritated. 

676.  It  would  appear  to  be  by  simple  absorption,  that  the 
chyle  traverses  the  walls  of  the  digestive  tube  and  mixes  with 
the  Blood.  This  liquid  is  watery  and  colourless;  it  is  not 
everywhere  inclosed  in  vessels,  but  spreads  itself  out  into  the 
interstices,  which  exist  between  distinct « organs,  or  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  substance  of  their  tissue.  Insects  are 
destitute  of  a  regular  circulation.  We  can  clearly  see  very 
rapid  currents  in  certain  parts  of  the  body ;  but  the  nourishing 
liquid  does  not  perform  a  circle  in  such  a  way  as  to  return 
constantly  to  the  point  of  its  departure.  There  really  exist 
amongst  these  animals  only  vestiges  of  a  circulating  apparatus. 


Fra  425*--0iBC0LAnoir  or  Imion. 

We  see  near  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  a  longitudinal  tube 
(a.  Fig.  425),  which  performs  alternate  movements  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation,  analogous  to  those  of  the  heart  among  the 
higher  animals.  The  nourishing  liquid  penetrates  into  it  by 
lateral  openings,  furnished  with  valves  to  prevent  its  reflux ;  and 
VOL.  II.  I 
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being  propelled  forwards  by  the  successWe  contractions  of  it^ 
different  chambers,  it  passes  out  in  front  by  a  series  of  canals, 
of  which  some  convey  it  to  the  head,  whilst  others  pass  side- 
ways and  backwards  (&),  for  the  supply  of  the  body  with  its 
appendages,  the  legs  and  wings.  On  returning  from  these  parts, 
it  re-enters  the  dorsal  yessel,  partly  at  its  posterior  extremity, 
and  partly  by  the  lateral  orifices  already  mentioned. 

677.     It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  course,  there  is  no 
special  conveyance  of  the  nutritious  fluid,  when  rendered  venous 


Head. 
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Thorax 
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FlO.  4S6.— RCSPTBATORT  AWARATDB  OT  IlTSBOT  'NjCPA>. 

iR  its  character  by  circ:ulating  through  the  tissues,  to  a  particular 
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organ  for  its  aeration.   If  tbe  Respiration  of  Insects  were  effected 
in  the  usual  manner,  by  means  'of  Inngs,  or  at  the  external  sur- 
face of  tbe  body,  it  would  have  been  consequently  extremely 
incomplete ;  but  the  disadvantage  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
necessary  result  of  this  great  imperfection  in  a  function  so  import* 
ant  as  the  Circulation,  does  not  really  exist.     Nature  has  made 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  transmission  of  the  blood,  by  conducting 
the  air  itself  into  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  aid  of  a  multi- 
tude of  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  exterior,  and  which 
ramify  minutely  in  the  substance  of  the  organs.     These  air- 
conyeying  tubes,  known,  as  we  have  already  said,  under  the 
name  of  iraeksa^   present  a  very  complicated  structure:    we 
can  usually  distinguish  in  them  three  coverings, 
of  which  the  middle  one  is  composed  of  a  carti- 
laginous filament,   rolled   in  a  spiral,   like  an 
elastic  spring.      Sometimes    they  are  simple ; 
but  at  other  times  they  have  a  cei*tain  number 
of  large  dilatations,  in  the  form  of  soft  vesicles, 
which  act  as  reservoirs  of  air.     The  openings  by 
which  the  air  penetrates  into  the  trachera  are 
^^  o7i^Jlii'      called  ttipmaia  or  spiraelet;  they  are  generally 
simple  slits,  like  button-holes;  but  sometimes 
they  have  two  valves,  which  open  and  shut  like  the  leaves  of  a 
folding-door ;  and  they  are  frequently  furnished  with  a  kind  of 
sieve  or  grating,  to  prevent  particles  of  dust,  &c.,  being  drawn 
inwards  by  the  air.     We  usually  «jee  one  pair  upon  the  lateral 
and  upper  part  of  each  segment ;  but  they  are  often  concealed  on 
the  two  last  segments  of  the  thorax.    The  means  by  which  the 
air  is  renewed  in  the   interior  of  this  respiratory  apparatus, 
appears  to  consist  generally  only  of  the  movements  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  the  abdomen.     As  we  have  already  said. 
Respiration  is  very  active  amongst  these  animals ;  they  consume 
a  considerable  quantity  of  air  in  comparison  with  tlieir  size,  and 
they  quickly  die  when  they  are  deprived  of  oxygen ;  but  when 
they  are  in  this  state  of  apparent  death,  they  may  remain  in  it  a 
very  long  time,  without  losing  the  power  of  being  restored  to  life. 
678.     The  greater  number  of  Insects  produce  but  very  little 
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heat ;  but  some  of  these  animals,  in  certain  circumstances,  giTo 
out  a  quantity  sufficiently  considerable  to  raise  their  temperature 
perceptibly.  This  is  the  case  with  Bees,  when  they  are 
disturbed  in  their  hires ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  their  Respira- 
tion then  becomes  Yery  active.  (See  Animal  Physiology, 
§§410,411.) 

679.  Another  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  of  which  the 
cause  is  not  fully  known,  is  the  production  of  li^ht ;  which  is 
observed  amongst  some  Insects.  Of  this  the  Lampyris,  or 
Glow-worm,  is  an  example,  which  is  well  known  to  almost 
every  one  who  frequents  our  fields.  The  male  has  wings  and 
is  not  luminous ;  but  the  female,  which  is  destitute  of  them,  and 
which  is  often  found  on  banks  and  hedges  during  the  summer 
evenings,  sheds  a  phosphorescent  light  that  is  often  very  brilliant. 

In  another  species  of   Lampyris 

...,,^^^^    ,  ^         which  inhabits   Italy,  the   indi- 

^^\m^y^  OH^        ▼i<iuals  of  both  sexes  are  at  the 

^JHL  ^BL        8^036  time  winged  and  luminous ; 

*'*"^  Jllll^*^  i|H|         but    this     singular    property   is 

J  HI  V  nK         especially  remarkable  among  cer- 

'^  Vv    \  ^w         tain  Fire-flies,  which  live  in  the 

warm  regions   of  America,   and 

Fig.  428. — Malm  and  Frmalb  Giow>        i  •   v  j  t.       h    •        •     xi_ 

^o,^,  which  produce,  when  flying  in  the 

darkness,  a  natural  illumination  of 
the  most  brilliant  effect ;  they  are  often  placed  by  women  in 
their  hair  as  ornaments ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Indians  use 
them  to  light  themselves,  when  they  travel  by  night.  Among 
our  Glow*worms,  the  light  proceeds  from  certain  spots  situated 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  two  or  three  last  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  whilst  among  the  Fire-flies,  it  comes  from  analogous  spots 
placed  upon  the  prothorax  or  corslet.  It  appears  that  the  insect 
can  vary  at  pleasure  the  intensity  of  this  phosphoric  light ;  and 
that  it  continues  during  a  certain  time,  when  the  animal  is  placed 
in  a  gas  unfit  for  respiration,  or  even  in  a  vacuum ;  but  that  it  is 
extinguished  in  cold  water. 

680.  The  sexes  are  distinct  amongst  these  animals,  and  there 
ofteu  exist  very  great  differences  between  the  male  and  female  ; 
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the  common  Glow-worm  has  already  afforded  us  an  example  of 
this  (Fig.  428).  Nearly  all  Insects  lay  eggs ;  some  of  them  are, 
however,  viviparous.  At  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
female,  there  is  often  a  dart,  a  saw,  or  some  other  organ,  fitted 
to  make  holes  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs  (§  667) ;  and  by  an 
admirable  instinct,  the  mother  always  lays  them  in  a  place,  where 
her  young  will  find  near  them  the  food  which  they  will  require ; 
and  yet,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  this  food  is  not  the 
same  as  she  would  seek  for  herself.  During  the  early  period  of 
their  lives,  insects  change  their  skin  several  times,  and  nearly 
always  display  some  very  singular  phenomena,  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  an  example  amongst  the  Batrachian  Reptiles.  The 
greater  number  of  them,  at  the  time  of  their  coming  forth  from 
the  egg,  neither  resemble  their  parents,  nor  have  the  form  which 
they  will  themselves  acquire  at  a  later  period  ;  and  before  arriv- 
ing at  a  perfect  state,  they  undergo  changes  so  considerable, 
that  we  cannot  better  designate  them  than  under  the  name  of 
metamorphoses. 

681.  Insects,  in  general,  pass  through  three  very  distinct 
states,  known  under  the  names  of  the  larva  state,  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  state,  and  the  imago  or  perfect  state;  but  the  changes 
which  take  place  are  not  always  equally  great ;  sometimes  these 
chinges  render  the  animal  perfectly  ditferent,  at  other  times 
they  only  consist  in  the  development  of  wings  ;  and  these  vari- 
ous degrees  of  transformation  are  known  under  the  names  of 
complete,  and  of  incontplete,  metamorphosis. 

682.  The  insects  which  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis, 
are  always  more  or  less  vermiform  (or  worm-like),  wh^n  they 
come  from  the  egg,  and  when  they  are  in  a  larva  state ;  their 
body  is  long,  almost  entirely  soft,  and  divided  into  moveable 
rings,  of  which  the  regular  number  is  thirteen.  Sometimes  they 
are  completely  destitute  of  feet ;  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  variable  number  of  these  organs ;  but  the  conform- 
ation of  these  is  not  at  all  analogous  to  that  of  the  same  parts 
in  the  adult  animal.  They  have,  nearly  always,  simple  eyes> 
but  they  are  sometimes  entirely  destitute  of  them ;  their  mouth 
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is  usually  furnished  with  mandibles  and  jaws,  whaterer  may  be 
the  fonn  that  it  will  afterwards  assume  ;  and  we  often  see  the 
first  of  these  organs  serving  for  locomotion,  as  well  as  for  seizing 
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the  food.  These  Larva3  also  differ  in  their  form,  and  are  some- 
times known  under  the  name  of  CaterpiUarSy  sometimes  under 
that  of  Worms, — After  having  remained  in  this  state  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  and  experienced  several  changes  of  skin, 
the  wings  begin  to  be  formed  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  animal 
passes  into  the  state  of  a  pupa  or  chrysalis.  During  the  whole 
length  of  this  second  period  of  their  existence,  these  singular 
animals  cease  to  take  any  food,  and  remain  motionless.  Some- 
times the  skin  of  the  larva,  which  in  this  case  is  never  changed, 
dries  up,  and  forms  a  kind  of  oval  case,  in  the  interior  of  which 
they  remain  shut  up ;  sometimes  they  are  only  covered  by  a 
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thin  pellicle,  which  lies  over  the  external  organs,  follows  all 
their  inequalities  of  surface,  and  causes  the  insects  to  appear  as 
if  closely  wrapped  in  bandages. 

683.  Before  undergoing  this  change,  the  Larva  often  pre- 
pares a  defence  for  itself ;  and  shuts  itself  up  in  a  case,  which  it 
makes  with  sUk^  secreted  by  peculiar  glands,  and  drawn  out  by 
means  of  a  spmneret^  a  small  tube  attached  to  the  lower  lip.  In 
other  instances,  it  suspends  itself  by  meanaof  threads,  or  conceals 
itself  in  some  hollow.  It  is,  however,  whilst  the  insect  is  in  this 
state  of  apparent  repose,  that  active  operations  are  going  on  with- 
in die  body,  of  which  the  result  is  the  complete  development  of 
the  entire  organisation.  Its  interior  parts  become  soft,  and  by 
degrees  assume  the  shape  that  they  will  preserve  ;  the  different 
organs,  with  which  the  adult  animal  ought  to  be  provided,  are 
developed  under  the  envdope  which  conceals  them  ;  and  when 
this  evolution  is  finished,  it  frees  itself  from  this  species  of  mask, 
spreads  its  wings,  which  are  not  long  in  acquiring  firmness,  and 
becomes  a  perfect  insect  or  Imago, 

684.  As  an  example  of  this  complete  metamorphosisy  we  can- 
not make  a  better  selection,  than  by  taking  the  Bomlyx  Mori ; 

for  this  insect  in 
its  larva  state  pos. 
sesses  for  us  an 
immense  interest ; 
it  is  the  iilkworm, 
the  rearing  of 
which  contributes 
so  powerfully  to 
the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the 
southern  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the 
Fro.  iso.-siLKwoBM.  product   of  which 

gives  origin  to  so  much  industry  and  wealth.  This  insect  came 
originally  from  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  was  not 
iotroduc^^d  into  Europe  until  the  sixth  century.  The  Greek 
Missionaries  brought  some  of  its  eggs  to  Constantinople  in  the 
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reign  of  Justinian,  and,  at  the  period  of  the  first  crusades,  its 
cultivation  was  spread  into  Sicily  and  Italy ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  that  this  branch  of  agricaltnral 
industry  acquired  any  importance  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  of  which  it  now  forms  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth. 

685.  The  eggs  of  the  Silkworm,  when  dry,  have  a  gray-ash 
colour ;  and  with  some  care  they  may  be  preserved  thus  during  a 
very  long  time  without  injury.  In  order  that  the  work  of  incuba- 
tion may  commence,  and  that  the  larvae  may  be  hatched,  the 
eggs  must  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  at  least 
60"  Fahr.  After  having  experienced  an  increasing  heat  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  they  will  become  whiter ;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
larvae  will  begin  to  come  forth.  These  little  animals,  at  the 
time  of  their  birth,  are  only  about  a  line  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
Their  body  is  long,  cylindrical,  annulated,  smooth  and  commonly 
of  a  grayish  colour ;  at  its  anterior  extremity  we  distinguish  a 
head,  formed  by  two  hard  and  scaly  tubercles,  upon  which  are 
seen  some  black  points,  which  are  the  eyes ;  the  mouth  occupies 
the  anterior  part  of  this  head,  and  is  armed  with  strong  jaws  ; 
the  three  succeeding  rings  have  each  a  pair  of  small  scaly  feet,  and 
represent  the  thorax ;  the  abdomen  is  very  much  developed,  and 
has  no  members  upon  its  two  first  segments,  but  is  furnished 
at  the  posterior  end  with  five  pair  of  fleshy  tubercles,  which 
resemble  stumps,  and  which  serve  as  so  many  feet. 

686.  In  the  south  of  France,  these  worms  are  called  magnam; 
and  the  name  of  Mc^gnanerie  is  given  to  the  establishments  in 
which  they  are  reared.  The  first  care  that  they  require  after 
their  birth,  is  to  separate  them  from  their  shells,  and  to  place 
them  upon  frames,  on  which  they  find  the  food  adapted  for  their 
support.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usual  to  cover  the  eggs  with  a 
sheet  of  paper,  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  the  worms 
creep  to  get  at  the  mulberry  leaves  placed  above ;  and  when 
they  are  collected  upon  the  boughs  which  are  covered  with  these 
leaves,  they  are  carried  away  upon  the  frames  prepared  for  thdr 
habitation.  The  food  of  the  Silkworm  consists  of  Mulberry 
leaves ;  and  consequently  it  is  on  the  cultivation  of  this  treeiy 
that  the  capability  of  rearing  these  insects  depends.    The  White 
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Mulberry  is  the  species  the  most  generally  employed  for  tbis 
purpose.  It  is  a  tree  which  grows  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet ;  it  flourishes  Tery  well  in  all  soils,  and  it  is  culti- 
Tated  with  success  even  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  it  never 
grows  wild  anywhere.  The  Mulberry  came  originally  from 
China.  Two  Greek  monks  introduced  it  into  Europe  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Silk- 
worm. Its  cultivation  was  soon  spread  in  tlie  Peloponnesus, 
and  gave  to  this  part  of  Greece  its  modem  name  of  Morea. 
Thence  the  Mulberries  and  the  Silkworms  were  conveyed  into 
Sicily  under  the  direction  of  King  Roger,  and  acquired  a  rapid 
extension  in  Calabria.  Some  French  gentlemen  who  had  accom- 
panied Charles  YIII.  into  Italy  during  the  war  of  1494,  having 
known  all  the  advantages  which  that  country  derived  from  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  wished  to  bestow  the  same  upon  their  own 
country ;  and  brought  some  Mulberry  trees  from  Naples,  which 
they  planted  in  Provence  and  Dauphine.  About  forty  years 
since^  the  first  of  these  trees  planted  in  France  was  still  to  be 
seen  at  Allan,  near  Mont^limart.  At  present  the  Mulberry 
trees  cover  a  large  part  of  the  south  of  France ;  they  are  even 
cultivated  in  the  north ;  and  the  success  of  some  recent  attempts 
appears  to  show,  that  they  might  be  profitably  cultivated  in 
England. 

687.  Silkworms  remain  in  the  larva  state  for  about  thirty- 
four  days ;  and  during  this  time  they  change  their  skins  four 
times.  The  time  comprised  between  these  successive  changes, 
constitutes  that  which  the  cultivators  call  the  different  ages  of 
these  little  animals.  At  the  approach  of  each  change  they 
become  dull  and  cease  eating ;  but  after  having  cast  off  the  skin, 
their  hunger  is  increased.  The  quantity  of  food  which  they 
consume  rapidly  increases.  It  is  computed  that  for  .the  larvs 
proceeding  from  an  ounce  of  eggs,  there  must  be  generally  about 
seven  pounds  of  leaves  during  the  first  age,  which  lasts  five  days; 
twenty- one  pounds  during  the  second  period,  which  only  conti- 
nues four  days ;  seventy  pounds  during  the  third  period,  which 
continues  seven  days ;  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  during  the 
fourth  age,  whose  length  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  third  age  ; 
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and  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  during  the  fifth  period. 
It  is  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  last  age,  that  the  greatest  voracity 
shows  itself.  The  worms  then  devour  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  of  leaves,  and  when  eating  make  a  noise  which  resem- 
bles that  of  a  heavy  shower.  On  the  tenth  day  they  ^sease 
eating,  and  prepare  themselves  to  undergo  their  first  metamor- 
phosis. We  then  see  them  endeavouring  to  climb  upon  the 
branches  of  small  bundles  of  twigs,  which  have  been  carefully 
placed  above  the  frames  on  which  they  have  until  then  remained. 
Their  body  becomes  soft,  and  a  thread  of  silk  comes  out  of  their 
mouth,  which  they  draw  after  them.  They  very  soon  fix  them- 
selves, and  throw  around  them  a  multitude  of  threistds  of  extreme 
fineness ;  and,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  this  net- work,  spin 
their  Cocoon,  which  they  form  by  continually  turning  themselves 
round  in  different  directions — thus  twisting  round  their  body  the 
thread  which  comes  out  from  the  spinneret,  with  which  the  lip 
is  perforated.  The  silk,  thus  formed,  is  produced  in  glands, 
which  have  much  analogy  with  the  salivary  glands  of  other 
animals ;  and  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  is  soft  and 
glutinous  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  but  soon  becomes 
hardened  by  the  air.  The  result  of  the  difierent  twistings  of 
this  single  thread,  is  to  cause  the  different  threads  to  adhere 
together,  and  to  form  an  envelope,  whose  tissue  is  firm  and  shape 
oval.  The  colour  of  the  silk  varies ;  sometimes  it  is  yellow, 
sometimes  of  a  brilliant  white,  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
worm  which  has  produced  it ;  and  the  length  of  each  thread 
often  exceeds  1100  feet,  but  varies  much,  as  does  also  the  weight 
of  the  cocoons.  The  worms  proceeding  from  an  ounce  of  eggs 
may  produce  as  much  as  130  lbs.  of  silk ;  but  such  an  amount  is 
rare ;  and  from  70  to  80  lbs.  is  the  usual  product. 

688.  In  general,  three  days  and  a  half  or  foiur  days  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  larva  to  finish  its  Cocoon ;  and  if  we  then  open 
this  envelope,  we  see  that  the  animal  no  longer  presents  the  same 
appearance  as  before  its  seclusion.  It  has  become  of  a  brownish 
colour,  its  skin  resembles  old  leather,  and  its  shape  is  oval,  a 
little  pointed  at  its  posterior  extremity.  We  no  longer  distin- 
guish a  head  or  jaws  ;   but  the  posterior  extremity  is  formed  by 
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two  moveable  rings,  whilst  in  front  we  see  an  oblique  band, 
representing  the  future  wings  of  the  perfect  animal.  The  time 
during  which  the  Bombyx  remains  thus  shut  up  in  a  Clirysalis 
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state,  varies  according  to  the  temperature.  If  the  heat  is  from 
60  to  65  degrees,  they  come  out  of  it  in  a  perfect  state  on  the 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  day.  In  order  to  open  the  Cocoon, 
thej  moisten  it  at  one  extremity  with  a  particular  liquid,  whicli 
they  throw  up  from  the  stomach  ;  and  then  they  violently  strike 
their  head  against  the  part  thus  softened.  When  the  Bombyx 
has  thus  finished  its  metamorphosis,  it  presents  itself  under  the 
form  of  a  Moth,  with  whitish  wings ;  its  mouth  is  no  longer 
fdmished  with  jaws,  as  in  its  early  state,  but  is  prolonged  into  a 
rounded  spiral  trunk ;  its  legs  are  slender  and  lengthened,  and 
its  internal  conformation  differs  as  much  from  that  of  the  Larva, 
as  its  external  form.  Almost  immediately  after  this  second 
birth,  the  Moths  seek  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  ; 
and  the  females  subsequently  deposit  their  eggs,  of  which  the 
number  sometimes  amounts  to  more  than  five  hundred  for  each 
of  these  insects ;  and  at  last,  after  having  lived  in  a  perfect  state 
for  ten  or  twenty  days,  during  which  time  they  take  no  food, 
they  die. 

689.  Among  Bees  we  meet  with  still  greater  changes ;  since 
in  their  Larva  state  they  are  completely  destitute  of  legs,  and 
resemble  small  worms.  It  is  the  same  with  Flies,  Gnats, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  insects ;  thus  the  vermiform  animals 
which  swarm  in  putrid  carrion,  and  which  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Maggots,  are  nothing  else  than  the  larvse  of  the  Meat-fiy. 
The  Gnats  or  Musquitoes,  which  fiy  in  such  large  Warms,  and 
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which  render  themselves  so  unpleasant  to  Man  hy  their  venomous 
punctures,  live  in  the  water  during  their  larva  state.  They 
are  then  vermiform,  destitute  of  limbs,  and  have  the  abdomen 

terminated  by  bris- 
tles and  some  appen- 
dages arranged  in  a 
radiated  form  (Fig. 
333);  and  from  their 
last  ring  arises  a  long 
tube,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  animal 
draws  in  from  the 
atmosphere  the  air 
which  it  requires. 
To  breathe  by  this 
means,  it  suspends 
itself  as  it  were  from 
the  surface  of  the 
v^ater,  with  its  head  downwards ;  and  we  see  it  performing  this 
movement  at  short  intervals.  The  Chrysalis  continues  to  live  in 
the  water,  and  to  move  about  there ;  but  instead  of  breathing 
like  the  larvae,  it  draws  in  the  air  which  it  requires  by  means  of 
two  pipes,  placed  upon  the  thorax.  It  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  ;  and  after  having  completed  its  metamorphosis,  the  per- 
fect insect  uses  the  skin  of  the  chrysalis  as  a  boat,  until  its  long 
legs  and  wings  have  gained  sufficient  strength  to  enable  it  to 
move  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  to  fly  away ;  but  if  its 
body  happens  to  be  submerged,  as  often  occurs  when  the  wind 
upsets  these  frail  barks,  it  is  infallibly  drowned. 

690.  The  Insects  with  an  incomplete  metamorphosis  also  pass 
through  the  larva  and  chrysalis  state,  before  arriving  at  the 
perfect  state  ;  but  here  the  larva  only  difiers  from  the  perfect 
insect  by  the  absence  of  wings  ;  and  the  state  of  the  chrysalis  is 
only  characterised  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  wings, 
which,  at  first  folded  back  and  concealed  under  the  skin,  then 
become  free ;  but  only  acquire  their  full  development  at  the 
period  of  the  last  change.     We  may  mention,  as  examples  of 
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insects  showing  this  kind  of  metamorphosis,  the  Grasshopper 
and  the  Ephemersd  or  Day-flies.  These  last  display  a  remark- 
able peculiarity;  since  in  general,  insects  change  the  skin  for  the 
last  time,  when  they  pass  from  the  Chrysalis  to  the  perfect  state ; 
whilst  the  Ephemera  experiences  one  more  change,  before  arriying 
at  its  complete  form,  in  which  it  only  lives  for  the  space  of  a  few 
hours.  The  larva  of  the  Ephemera  lives  in  the  water,  and 
differs  very  little  from  the  adult,  except  in  the  sliortness  of  its 
limbs,  the  absence  of  wings,  and  by  the  row  of  leaf-Uke  ap- 
pendages which  it  bears  on  each  side  of  its  abdomen,  and  which 
it  uses  as  organs  of  respiration  and  of  motion  in  the  water.  The 
chrysalis  only  differs  from  the  larva,  by  the  presence  of  cases 
inclosing  the  wings.     At  the  time  when  these  organs  should  be 

developed,  the  in- 
sect comes  out  of 
the  water ;  and 
after  having  flut- 
tered about  during 
some  minutes,  it 
takes  its  place  upon 
an  elevated  object, 
and  there  performs 
some  violent  move- 
ments, by  means  of 
which  it  casts  away 
its  enveloping  membrane ;  it  is  then  only  that  its  limbs  attain 
their  full  length,  and  that  the  body  acquires  the  colours  which 
it  will  preserve. 

69 1 .  Some  Insects,  although  passing  through  the  complete  se- 
ries of  transformations  of  which  we  have  first  spoken,  appear,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  stop  short  in  their  development,  never  possessing 
any  wings.  The  Fleas  are  thus  circumstanced.  When  they  come 
forth  from  the  egg,  they  are  destitute  of  feet,  and  have  the  form  of 
small  worms  of  a  whitish  colour.  These  larvae  are  very  active, 
and  roll  themselves  in  a  circle  or  a  spiral.  They  soon  become  of 
a  reddish  hue ;  and  after  having  lived  in  this  condition  during 
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twelre  days,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  a  small  silky  shell,  of 
extreme  delicacy,  and  are  there  transformed  into  a  chrysalis ;  at 
the  end  of  ahout  twelve  days  of  seclusion,  if  the  weather  is  warm, 
they  come  out  of  their  envelope  in  a  perfect  state. 

692.  Again,  there  are  some  Insects  which  do  not  pass 
through  any  metamorphosis,  and  which  are  born  with  all  the 
organs  with  which  they  will  ever  be  provided  ;  but  it  is  only 
among  Apt^&us,  or  wingless.  Insects,  that  this  mode  of  deve- 
lopment exists.  The  Podura,  which  has  been  already  referred 
to,  and  the  Louse,  are  of  this  kind. 

693.  The  class  of  Insects,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  so 
remarkable  for  its  organisation^  is  still  more  so  in  regard  to  the 
habits  of  the  animals  composing  it,  and  the  admirable  instincts 
with  which  Nature  has  endowed  a  great  number  of  them.  The 
stratagems  which  they  employ  to  procure  themselves  food,  or  to 
escape  from  their  enemies,  and  the  industry  which  they  display 
in  their  labours,  astonish  all  those  who  are  witnesses  of  it ;  and 
when  we  see  them  unite  themselves  into  numerous  societies,  to 
make  up  for  their  individual  weakness,  helping  each  other  by 
dividing  the  labour  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  commu^ 
nity,  providing  for  their  future  wants,  and  often  even  regulating 
their  actions  according  to  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which 
they  find  themselves  placed,  we  are  confounded  at  encountering 
amongst  beings  so  small,  and  in  appearance  so  imperfect,  instincts 
so  varied  and  so  powerful,  and  intellectusLl  combinations  which 
so  much  resemble  those  of  the  reasoning  powers.  This  subject 
will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present 
volume.  At  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  sketch  of 
the  classification  of  this  group ;  which,  on  account  of  the  immense 
number  of  forms  included  in  it,  must  be  more  slight  than  that 
which  has  been  given  of  the  preceding  classes. 

694.  The  subdivision  of  the  Class  into  Orders  is  founded 
chiefly  upon  the  structure  of  the  Mouth,  the  conformation  of  the 
Wings,  and  the  nature  of  the  Metamorphosis.  Neither  of  these 
characters  must  be  trusted  to  singly ;  since  within  the  limits  of 
one  gr(»ip,  we  find  considerable  variation.  Thus  in  almost  every 
order,  we  meet  with  apterom  or  mngUss  insects ;  an  example  of 
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which  we  hare  already  seen  in  the  Glow-worm.  Sometimes,  as 
in  that  instance,  the  deficiency  of  whigs  is  confined  to  one  of  the 
sexes — ^usually  the  female ;  whilst  in  other  cases^  hoth  sexer  are 
destitute  of  these  organs.  Nerertheless  there  is  a  group,  con- 
sisting of  three  small  orders,  in  which  the  want  of  wings  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception  ;  and  the  insects  bronght  together  in 
these,  are  associated  together  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  general  structure ; — whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wingless  insects  first  alluded  to  are  left  among  the  orders  in 
which  they  are  placed,  on  account  of  their  correspondence  with 
other  insects  of  tliose  orders  in  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  the 
nature  of  the  metamorphosis,  &c. 

695,  We  may  divide  the  Class  into  two  Sub-classes ;  the 
members  of  the  first  of  which  (A)  always  undergo  some  degree 
of  metamorphosis^  and  are  usually  possessed  of  wings  in  the 
perfect  state ;  whilst  those  of  the  second  (B)  undergo  no  meta- 
morphosis, and  neTer  become  possessed  of  wings. — From  the  first 
sub-class  may  be  separated  one  order,  in  which  there  are  no 
wings ;  and  there  then  remain  ei^ht  principal  orders,  which  are 
classed  according  to  the  structure  of  the  mouth  and  wings. 

Sub-class  A. 

Division  a. — Winged  insects  undergoing  metamorphosis. 

Order  I.  Colboptera  {Beetles).  In  these  the  mouth  is 
formed  for  mastication ;  the  anterior  wings  are  ponverted  into 
hard  elytra,  or  wing-cases ;  the  posterior  wings  are  folded  trans- 
versely (or  cross- wise)  during  repose;  and  the  metamorphosis 
is  complete. 

Order  II,  Obthoptera  (Granho^er^  LocoH^  4*c.).  In 
these  also  the  mouth  is  formed  for  mastication ;  the  anterior  pair 
of  wings  is  composed  of  a  substance  more  resembling  parchment; 
the  posterior  pair,  when  in  repose,  is  folded  longitudinally  (or 
lengthwise)  in  the  manner  of  a  fern  (Fig.  470) ;  and  the  meta- 
morphosis is  incomplete. 

Order  III.  Phtsopoda  (  THirips).  A  small  group  closely  al- 
lied to  the  Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera,  but  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  delicate  fringes  round  the  elongated  narrow  wings. 
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Order  IV.  Neuroptera  {Dragon-fly^  May'fly).  In  these, 
too,  the  mouth  is  formed  for  mastication  ;  but  the  anterior  pair 
of  wings,  like  the  posterior,  is  membranous  ;  and  the  nerves  of 
the  wings  form  a  close  reticulation  or  network  by  their  inter* 
lacement.     The  degree  of  metamorphosis  is  variable. 

Order  V.  Htmenoptera.  {Beey  TVcup,  Saw-fly),  In  these, 
the  mouth  is  still  furnished,  as  in  the  preceding,  with  prehensile 
mandibles,  but  the  other  parts  are  so  formed  as  to  be  rather 
fitted  for  suction  than  for  mastication  ;  the  wings  are  all  mem- 
branous, but  the  nerves  do  not  form  such  a  minute  reticulation 
as  in  the  preceding  order ;  the  metamorphosis  is  always  complete. 

The  four  preceding  orders,  in  which  mandibles  are  always 
distinctly  present,  form  the  group  of  Mandibulata.  ;  the  four 
succeeding,  in  which  the  mandibles  are  wanting  or  are  completely 
changed  in  fofm,  and  in  which  the  other  parts  are  adapted  for 
suction,  being  converted  into  a  more  or  less  complete  haustelUum 
or  sucking-tube,  are  termed  Haustellata, 

Order  VI.  latvwovT^BX  {Butterflies  and  Moths).  These  have 
the  mouth  furnished  with  a  long  trunk,  coiled  in  a  spiral  when  not 
in  use ;  the  wings  are  all  membranous,  and  are  covered  with  minute 
scales,  having  the  appearance  of  fine  dust,  but  arranged  with  the 
most  perfect  regularity  ;  the  metamorphosis  is  complete. 

Order  VII.  Rhthchota  {Bugs,  Cicada^  Lantern-fly,  Sfc). 
In  which  the  mouth  consists  of  a  jointed  rostrum  enclosing  four 
bristles  ;  the  wings  are  usually  four  in  number ;  and  the  meta- 
morphosis is  incomplete. 

Order  VIII.  Diptera  {Gnats,  Flies,  S^c),  In  these  there 
are  but  two  wings ;  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  sucking-tube ; 
and  the  metamorphosis  is  complete. 

Division  h.  Insects  undergoing  metamorphosis,  but  destitute 
of  wings.     This  division  includes  but  a  single  order. 

Order  IX.  Aphaniptera  {Flea,  ^c).  In  this  group,  also, 
the  mouth  is  formed  for  suction ;  and  the  insects  composing  it  are 
parasitic,  living  upon  the  juices  of  other  animals. 
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Sub-Class  B. 

The  small  remaining  section,  consisting  of  Insects  which  un- 
dergo no  metamorphosis,  and  are  destitute  of  wings,  includes 
three  orders. 

Order  X.  Anoploura  (Lowe).  These  are  distinguished  from 
the  succeeding,  by  the  absence  of  appendages  to  the  abdomen, 
and  bj  the  suctorial  nature  of  the  mouth. 

Order  XI.  Mallophaoa  (Bird4ice).  In  these  the  abdomen 
is  also  destitute  of  appendages,  but  the  mouth  is  formed  for  biting. 

Order  XII.  Thysanouba  (Spring-taUSy  ^c).  In  these  the 
abdomen  is  furnished  with  appendages,  adapted  for  leaping. 

Besides  these  principal  groups,  there  are  some  small  interme- 
diate orders,  by  which  the  former  are  connected.  These  are  not 
admitted,  however,  by  all  Entomologists.  Thus  the  Earwig 
tribe,  which  combines,  in  some  degree,  the  characters  of  the 
Coleoptera  and  Orthoptera,  is  raised  by  many  to  the  rank  of  a 
distinct  order — Dermaptera,  which  leads  from  the  first  to  the 
second  order.  Again,  a  separate  order — Tbichoptera,  h%B 
been  formed  to  include  the  Caddice-^ies,  which  are  intermediate 
between  the  Lepidoptera  and  Neuroptera.  And,  lastly,  there  is 
a  small  group— Strepsiptera,  or  Rhipiptera — ^which  appears  to 
be  very  closely  allied  to  the  Beetles,  if  indeed  the  Insects  be- 
longing to  it,  which  are  all  parasitic  upon  different  species  of 
Bees  and  Wasps,  are  not  really  members  of  the  order  Coleoptera. 

SUB-CLASS  A. 
Metabola  ;  or  Insects  undergoing  a  Metamorphosis. 

Order  I.— COLEOPTERA,  OR  BEETLES. 

696.  The  insects  composing  this  Order,  all  of  which  are  known 
under  the  common  name  of  Beetles,  are  amongst  the  most  numer- 
ous and  best  known  of  the  whole  class.  The  singular  forms  and 
brilliant  colours  exhibited  by  many  of  the  species,  the  size  of  their 
bodies,  the  solid  texture  of  their  integuments,  which  facilitates 
their  preservation,  and  the  nature  of  their  habits,  which  makes 
their  capture  more  easy,  have  combined  to  render  them  an  ob- 

vol.  II.  K 
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ject  of  peculiar  attention  to  Entomologists,  many  of  whom  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  order  exclusively.  It  is  probable 
that  from  30,000  to  40,000  species  of  Beetles  alone  now  exist  in 
the  cabinets  of  collectors ;  and  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  at  least 
as  many  more  yet  remain  to  be  discovered. 

697.  The  conversion  of  the  first  pair  of  wings  into  elytra,  or 
hard  wing-cases,  and  the  complete  inclosure  of  the  second  pair 
by  these,  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  constitute,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Order.  The  elytra,  when 
expanded,  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  flight,  generally  remaining 
nearly  motionless ;  when  closed,  they  meet  along  the  back  in  ^ 
straight  line,  which  is  called  the  suture.  The  structure  of  the 
mouth,  in  this  order,  has  been  already  described.  The  head  is 
provided  with  two  antennae,  which  vary  in  form,  but  which  have 
usually  eleven  joints ;  the  form  of  these  often  differs  considerably 
in  the  two  sexes.  The  eyes  are  large  and  protuberant,  espe- 
cially in  the  carnivorous  species,  and  in  those,  the  slowness  of 
whose  habits  makes  them  need  quick  powers  of  sight,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  their  enemies.  Of  the  three  segments  of  the 
thorax,  the  anterior  one  (commonly  termed  the  corslet)  is  the  only 
one  that  is  visible  from  above ;  the  two  others  being  covered  by 
the  wings  and  elytra,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  triangular 
piece  of  the  second  segment  (the  scutellum),  which  makes  its  ap« 
pearanco  in  many  species  between  the  bases  of  the  elytra.  The 
two  latter  segments  are  firmly  united  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
commencement  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  chief  movement  of  the 
parts  of  the  trunk  upon  one  another,  is  between  the  first  and 
second  segments  of  the  thorax ;  the  latter  being  prolonged  for- 
wards into  a  sort  of  footstalk,  which  is  received  into  a  cavity  in 
the  former,  and  thus  serves  as  a  kind  of  pivot  for  its  movements. 
The  abdomen  usually  consists  of  only  six  or  seven  segments ;  the 
remainder  of  the  nine,  which  properly  form  this  part^  being 
consolidated  in  the  last. 

698.  Although  the  characters  already  mentioned  are  appliea-^ 
ble  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  insects  included  in  th's  Order^ 
nearly  all  of  them  are  subject  to  exceptions.  Thus,  there  aire 
many  species,  in  which  the  organs  of  flight  seem  altogether 
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wanting,  in  one  sex,  at  least,  as  in  the  female  Glow-wonn.  In 
other  cases,  the  elytra  are  fully  developed,  so  as  to  cover  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body ;  but  adhere  together  along  the  suture,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  wings,  which  are,  consequently, 
never  developed ;  this  is  the  case  in  the  Blaps  (Fig.  449).  In 
other  instances,  again,  the  el3rtra,  instead  of  simply  meeting  along 
the  suture,  fold  over  each  other ;  in  others,  they  do  not  meet  at 
all ;  and  there  are  some  species  in  which  the  wings  are  folded, 
not  transversely^  but  longitudinally ^  as  in  the  next  order.  It  is 
well  for  the  Student  to  be  aware  that  such  exceptions  exist  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  large  natural  group ;  however  definite  its 
characters  may  generally  be.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  there 
an  exception  as  to  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  characters  in 
question ;  the  remainder  conform  to  the  usual  type. 

699.  The  Metamorphosis  in  this  Order  is  invariably  complete; 
and  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  all  that  approach  it  in  the 
structure  of  its 
mouth,  or  in  the 
character  of  the 
wings.  The  larva 
are  worm-like  in 
their  aspect  ;  the 
head  is  usually 
homy,  the  rest  of 
the  body  soft.  There 
is  generally  a  pair  of 
short  jointed  legs 
attached  to  each  of 
the  first  three  seg- 
ments, bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those 
of  the  perfect  insect. 
Those  which  pos- 
sess legs  are  uMially 
active      in      their 

haUts ;  but  there  are  others  which,  leading  a  retired  life,  and 
being  bom  in  the  midst  of  their  food  (such  as  the  Nut  Weevil), 
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are  destitute  of  members.  The  larvae  of  the  carnivorous 
species  have  in  general  the  most  robust  legs ;  and  in  some  of 
the  herbivorous  species  these  are  assisted  bj  fleshy  tubercles,  or 
pro-legs,  A  pair  of  these  frequently  exists  on  the  last  segment 
of  the  abdomen.  Previously  to  undergoing  its  change,  the  larva 
often  forms  a  case  for  itself,  of  bits  of  earth,  or  chips  of  wood, 
united  by  silken  threads,  or  by  gluey  matter.  The  pupa^  or 
chrysalis,  is  inactive,  sometimes  even  for  years,  and  takes  no 
nourishment ;  but  the  form  of  the  future  Beetle  is  plainly 
perceived,  the  different  parts  being  encased  in  distinct  sheaths. 
(Fig.  435). 

700.  There  is  much  difl&culty  in  forming  a  simple  natural 
classification  of  this  immense  tribe,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  distinct  species  which  it  includes,  and  their  strong  general 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Hence  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort 
to  characters  of  great  minuteness  as  the  ground-work  of  the 
system  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  by  the  adoption  of  such 
a  plan,  tribes  which  are  in  reality  closely  aUied  in  general  struc- 
ture, are  placed  in  different  groups,  whilst  others  are  brought 
together  which  are  in  many  respects  dissimilar.  The  system 
here  followed  is  founded  upon  that  proposed  by  Latreille  ;  who 
took  as  the  basis  of  his  classification  the  number  of  joints  in  the 
tarsus  or  last  portion  of  the  foot  (§  664).  The  four  following 
sections  are  thus  formed. 

I.  Pentamera  (five-parted),  in  which  the  tarsi  of  all  the  feet 
are  distinctly  5-jointed. 

II.  Heteromera  (differently-parted),  in  which  the  tarsi  of 
the  first  two  pairs  of  feet  are  5-jointed,  and  the  two  posterior 
4-jointed. 

III.  Tetramera  (four-parted),  in  which  all  the  tarsi  appear 
to  be  4-jointed.  (The  fifth  joint  exists  in  these,. although  it  is 
very  minute,  and  concealed  in  one  of  the  others.) 

IV.  Trimera  (three-parted),  in  which  all  the  tarsi  have  three 
distinct  joints.     (A  fourth  of  small  size  is  also  present.) 

Each  of  these  sections  contains  several  families ;  of  which  the 
most  important  will  now  be  noticed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  characters  drawn  from  the  number  of  joints  in  the  tarsi. 
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apply  only  to  the  majority  of  the  species  of  the  groups,  so  that 
most  of  them  include  some  species  which  do  not  strictly  fulfil 
the  conditions  implied  in  their  names. 

701.  Section  I.  Pentamera.  The  first  family  of  this  sec- 
tion consists  of  Beetles  which  are  exclusively  carnivorous; 
hunting  after,  and  devouring,  other  insects ;  and  being  carnivorous 
even  in  their  larva  state.  These  Carnivora  are  characterised 
by  the  possession  of  six  palpi, — there  being  two  to  each  of  the 
maxillae  (Fig.  415),— and  by  the  termination  of  these  jaws  in  a 
sort  of  claw  or  hook.  Some  of  them  are  terrestrial,  and  others 
aquatic;  in  the  former  the  legs  are  adapted  only  for  running;  in 
the  latter,  they  are  modified  for  swimming.  The  terrestrial  divi- 
sion of  the  group,  the  tribe  of  the  Geodephaga,  is  composed  of 
two  very  large  families,  the  CicindelidcB  and  the  Carabidce,  charac- 
terised chiefly  by  the  form  and  mode  of  attachment  of  the  hook 
at  the  end  of  the  jaws.  The  Cicindelida  have  the  body  usually 
of  a  dark  or  light-green  colour,  varied  with  shining  metallic  tints, 
and  with  white  spots  upon  the  elytra ;  they  frequent  dry  situations 
exposed  to  the  sun,  run  very  quickly,  fly  off  when  they  are  ap- 
proached, and  alight  again  at  a  short  distance.  The  larvsB  burrow 
in  the  earth,  forming  a  cylindrical  hole  of  considerable  depth; 
in  the  process  of  excavation  they  use  their  jaws  and  feet,  and 
load  the  concave  back  of  their  heads 
with  the  grains  of  earth  which  they 
have  detached ;  thus  loaded,  they  as- 
cend, resting  at  intervals,  and  fixing 
themselves  to  the  inner  walls  of  their 
burrow  by  the  assistance  of  two 
hooked  tubercles  on  the  back ;  when 
arrived  at  the  orifice,  they  jerk  off 
their  load  to  a  distance.  Whilst 
lying  in  ambush,  the  flat  plate  of  the 
head  exactly  stops  the  mouth  of  the 
hole,  forming  a  flat  surface  with  the 
surrounding  soil.  When  their  pi^ey  comes  within  their  reach, 
they  rush  upon  it  with  great  ferocity,  and  seize  it  between  their 
powerful  jaws ;  and  their  voracity  is  even  extended  to  larvae  of 
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the  same  kind.  They  close  the  orifice  of  their  burrow  when 
they  change  their  skin,  or  undergo  their  metamorphosis  into  the 
pupa  state.  There  are  several  British  species  of  this  group ;  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  brilliantly-coloured  tropical  species, 
of  which  many  are  apterous. 

702.     The  family  of  CarcUnda  is  of  very  great  extent ;  above 

2000  species  having  been  brought  together  by  a  single  collector. 

Their  bodies  are  of  very  firm  consistence, 

whereby  they  are  enabled  to  creep  under 

stones  and  through  fissures,  and  are  also 

prevented   from  being  injured  by  the 

insects  they  attack.     They  prowl  about 

on   the   surface  of   the  ground,   under 

stones,  8cc.,  beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  or 

the    moss   growing  at    their  roots,    in 

search  of  their  insect  prey,  which  con- 

•  sists  chiefly  of  the  herbivorous  species  of 

their  own   order.      Some  of  them  are 

no  437.-CAitABU8.        noctumal  in  their  habits,  feeding  upon 

Cockchafers  and  other  species  of  herbivoreus  beetles  that  fly 

abroad  during  the  night.     The  habits  of  this  tribe  are  not 

exclusively  carnivorous,  however,  for  some  species,  generally 

found  in  corn-fields,  are  clearly  ascertained  to  feed  upon  growing 

grain. — Many  species  of  this  tribe  are  provided  with  a  very 

curious  means  of  defence ;  being  enabled  to  exhale  a  very  fetid 

odour,  and  to  discharge  from  the  abdomen,  to  a  considerable 

distance,  an  acrid  fluid,  capable  of  producing  much  irritation. 

In  the  Brachinus  this  fluid  is  so  highly  volatile,  that, 

<^|t/l      immediately  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 

iXy      passes  into  a  bluish  vapour  of  very  pungent  scent, 

pm\       and  makes  a  sort  of  explosion;   hence  the  species 

possessed  of  this  power  have  been  termed  Bombardier 

BoMBARDraB  Beetles.     The  larger  species  are  found  only  in  tropi- 

BEBTLK.     cal  regions ;  but  the  small  species  represented  in  the 

accompanying  figure,  is  a  native  of  England.     The  Bombardier 

Beetles  for  the  most  part  live  in  societies,  especially  in  spring ; 

and  are  found  concealed  under  stones.     Of  the  entire  family,  a 
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considerable  proportion  are  found  in  Britain  and  other  temper- 
ate countries ;  but  the  largest  and  most  brightly-coloured  species 
are  confined  to  warmer  climates. 

703.  The  aguoHc  Camivora,  or  HTDBADSPHAOAy  form  a 
tribe  far  less  numerous  than  the  terrestrial  species ;  and  are  at 
once  distinguished  hy  the  peculiar  modification  of  the  legs, 
which  adapts  them  for  swimming, — these  members  being  flat- 
tened, and  fringed  with  bristles,  so  as  to  serve  as  oars.  They 
live,  during  their  larva  and  perfect  states,  in  water ;  but  they 
quit  that  element  to  undergo  their  metamorphoses,  and  to  pass 
the  time  of  their  pupa  condition.  The  larvas  have  the  body  long 
and  narrow,  with  a  strong  head  armed  with  powerful  mandibles ; 
and  they  are  of  very  active  carnivorous  habits.  Both  the  larv83 
and  the  perfect  insects  can  only  breathe  air,  and  are  obliged  to 
come  to  the  surface  occasionally  for  that  purpose.    The  Dytictis^ 

the  principal  genus 
^^lydMr  of  this  tribe,  is  com- 
mon in  fresh  and 
placid  waters,  such 
as  lakes,  pools,  or 
ditches.  Its  larva 
feeds  upon  other 
aquatic  larve,  such 
as  those  of  dragon- 
fiieSi  gnats,  &c. ; 
and  moves  quickly  through  the  water,  by  means  of  strokes  with 
its  expanded  tail.  The  pupas  may  be  found  buried  in  the 
adjoining  banks.  The  imago  also  is  very  voracious,  feeding 
principally  upon  the  juices  of  the  animals  it  attacks,  which  are 
often  much  larger  than  itself;  an  individual  has  been  kept  in  a 
large  bottle  of  water  for  three  years  and  a  half,  being  fed  once 
a  week  or  oftener  with  a  bit  of  raw  beef. 

704.  The  Gtbonechina,  or  Whirligigs^  as  they  are  com- 
monly called  from  their  peculiar  movements,  are  placed  with  the 
aquatic  Camivora  by  many  authors.  In  these  the  second  pair 
of  maxillary  palpi  does  not  exist;  and  the  antennas,  instead  of 
being  slender  and  filiform,  are  short  and  clubbed.     The  com- 
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mon  Gyrini  (Fig.  399)  may  be  met  with,  from  the  first  fine 
dajs  of  spring  until  the  end  of  autumn,  on  the  surface  of  quiet 
waters,  and  even  upon  that  of  the  sea,  often  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  and  appearing  like  brilliant  points.  They  swim  with 
great  agility,  often  curveting  in  a  circular  direction, — whence 
their  common  name.  Sometimes  they  remain  stationary  with- 
out the  slightest  motion;  but  no  sooner  are  they  approached, 
than  they  escape  by  darting  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
swimming  off  with  the  greatest  agility.  The  four  hind-legs  are 
used  as  oars,  and  the  anterior  pair  for  seizing  the  food,  which 
appears  to  consist  of  the  dead  bodies  of  insects  and  other  small 
aquatic  animals.  When  they  dart  beneath  the  surface,  a  bubble 
of  air,  like  a  silvery  ball,  remains  attached  to  the  hind  part  of 
the  body.  The  larva  is  long  and  slender,  and  each  side  of  the 
body  bears  a  series  of  fringed  filaments,  which  are  evidently 
respiratory  organs.— The  larva  undergoes  its  change  to  the 
pupa  state  in  the  interior  of  a  small  cocoon,  which  it  attaches 
to  the  stem  of  some  aquatic  plant  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
705.  The  next  tribe  of  the  Pentamerous  Beetles  is  that  of 
Brachelttba,  distinguished,  as  the  name  imports,  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  elytra.  They  have  only  four  palpi.  These  insects 
run  and  fiy  with  equal  agility ;  they  are  ex- 
tremely voracious,  not  only  feeding  on  living 
prey,  but  also  deriving  their  nutriment  from  dead 
and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  The 
majority  live  in  the  earth,  amidst  manure  and 
putrescent  substances ;  others  are  found  among 
Fungi  and  rotten  wood,  and  under  stones ;  others, 
again,  are  only  met  with  near  water ;  and  a  few 
of  the  smallest  are  only  found  in  flowers.  The 
Liiros  EBTTHBOP-  Ift^v®  fccd  on  the  same  substances,  and  in  the 
TEEXTs.  game    situations,   as    the    perfect    insects;    and 

greatly  resemble  them  in  form.  These  Beetles, — of  which  one 
of  the  largest  is  frequently  to  be  seen  running  about  garden- 
walks,  and  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Devil's 
Coach-horse, — turn  up  the  end  of  the  body  when  touched, 
bending  it  in  all  directions ;  and  they  possess  the  power  of  emit- 
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ting  a  strong  odour,  which  is  in  some  instances  extremely  fetid, 
and  which  serves  as  a  means  of  defence. 

706.  The  Philhydbida  possess  antenna  with  a  club-like 
termination  ;  but  these  are  usually  shorter  than  one  of  the  pairs 
of  palpi.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  aquatic,  and  have  their  legs 
adapted  for  swimming,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the 
Byticus.  The  most  remarkable  genus  is  the  HydroM^  of 
which  one  large  species,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  oval,  of  a 
brown-black  colour,  and  highly  polished,  is  common  in  the  ponds 
and  ditches  of  this  country.  It  swims  and  f  ies  well,  but  walks 
badly.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  a  sort  of  cocoon,  spun  by  the  female, 

and  coated  with  a  gummy  matter  that  is  im- 
pervious to  the  water  on  which  it  floats.  The 
larvse,  which  have  a  worm-like  body,  with  six 
feet,  and  with  sha^  mandibles  arming  the 
head,  are  very  voracious  ;  feeding  upon  Tad- 
poles, the  young  fry  in  fish-ponds,  and  small 
fresh-water  Mollusca.  The  Sphceridia  and  Cer- 
cyom,  which  also  belong  to  this  group,  are  found 
in  the  excrements  of  the  larger  mammalia,  upon 
which  they  and  their  larvse  feed. 

707.  The  succeeding  tribe,  that  of  the  Necrophaga,  consists 
of  those  Pentamerous  Beetles,  whose  antennae  end  in  a  club- 
shaped  enlargement,  whose  maxillary  palpi  are  always  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  antennas,  and  whose  limbs  are  not  con- 
tractile. They  are  all  terrestrial  They  feed  for  the  most  part 
on  animal  matter,  at  least  in  the  larva  state  ;  but  a  large  pro- 

\^2MB^     portion  of  them  prefer  substances  which  are 

\^^^U^        ii^  ^  decaying  or  putrescent  condition.     One  of 

^HHv^       the  most  interesting  genera  is  the  Necrophomts 

im^^^^\     ^^  Burying  Beetle;  so  named  from  its  habit 

jFJ^H^H  ^  of  excavating  the  ground  beneath  the  dead  bo- 

/^^^HL       dies  of  small  quadrupeds,  such  as   Mice  or 

A  ^^^^\     Moles;  when  they  have  interred  the  carcass, 

^^^      '^  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  it,  and  the  larvae, 

DEBMKSTM.       when  hatched,  feed  upon  the  flesh.  —  Another 

genus,  which  includes  a  large  number  of  species,  is  the  Dermestes  ; 
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of  which  the  larv»  (whose  bodies  are  hairy)  are  very  voracious, 
feeding  on  the  skins  or  carcases  of  animals,  often  destroying  col- 
lections of  insects,  and  committing  great  ravages  in  fur-ware- 
houses. 

708.  The  Heloceba,  which  form  the  next  tribe,  also  have 
clubbed  antennas,  but  their  limbs  are  singularly  flattened,  and  so 
arranged  that  each  part  can  be  folded  closely  up  to  the  others,  in 
order  that  the  whole  may  occupy  the  smallest  possible  space  ;  in 
this  contracted  condition,  the  limbs  are  received  in  small  cavities 
in  the  lower  surface  of  the  body.  In  their  habits  these  insects 
vary  a  good  deaL  The  HUters  or  Mimic  Beetles^  which  are  of 
a  flattened,  quadrangular  form,  with  a  very  hard,  smooth,  and 
shining  integument^  usually  of  a  black  colour,  are  found  some- 
times in  the  dung  of  the  larger  animals,  and  sometimes  in  putres- 
cent animal  matters,  whilst  a  few  of  them  dwell  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees.  The  Byrrhidm^  commonly  known  as  PiU-BeeUes, 
from  their  spherical  or  convex  ovate  form,  are  usually  found 
crawling  on  the  ground  in  sandy  localities,  although  a  few  of  them, 
like  the  Dermestes  in  the  preceding  tribe,  frequent  houses  and 
warehouses,  where  they  are  often  exceedingly  destructive  to 
dried  animal  matters. 

709.  The  next  tribe  of  the  Pentamerous  section,  the 
Lamellicornia,  is  of  very  great  extent,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  whole  Beetle  tribe,  in  regard  to 
the  size  of  the  body,  and  tiie  variety  in  the  form  of  the 
head  and  thorax  in  the  diflerent  sexes ;  and  also^  moreover, 
in  those  species  which  in  their  perfect  state  live  upon  fresh 
vegetable  substances,  in  respect  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  metallic 
colours  with  which  they  are  ornamented.  But  very  many  of  the 
other  species,  which  subsist  on  decomposing  vegetable  matter, 
are  of  a  uniform  brown  or  black  colour ;  although  some  are 
not  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  preceding.  All  have  wings ; 
and  they  crawl  but  slowly  along  the  ground.  None  of  them  are 
aquatic.  Their  food,  especially  in  the  larva  state,  consists  of  dung, 
manure,  tan,  and  particularly,  in  some  species,  of  the  roots  of 
vegetables  ;  whence  these  insects  often  occasion  great  loss  to 
the  cultivator.     In  the  perfect  state,  many  of  them  have  the 
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same  tastes  as  their  larvae  ;  whilst  the  larvsQ  of  some  which  feed 
upon  the  roots  of  plants  or  rotten  wood  confine  themselves,  when 
mature,  to  the  sweet  juices  of  flowers,  which  they  lap  up  with 
their  delicately  fringed  jaws. — This  tribe  receives  its  name  from 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  antennae,  which  terminate  in  a 
mass  formed  of  from  three  to  seven  joints  ;  these  are  flattened 
into  plates  or  lamellae,  and  are  sometimes  arranged  like  a  fan  or 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  sometimes  in  the  manner  of  a  comb,  and 
sometimes  inclosing  one  another.  The  tribe  is  divided  into 
two  principal  sections,  the  Scarabm  and  the  Lucanu 

710.  Of  the  ScarcUuBt,  one  subdivision,  including  the  sacred 
Beetle  of  the  Egyptians  (Fig.  443),  feed  principally  upon  the 
excrements  of  various  animals ;  and  they  inclose  their  eggs  in 
balls  of  the  same  (whence  they  have  been  called  Pilularii), 
which  they  roll  along  with  their  hind  feet,  several  often  being 
in  company,  until  they  reach  the  hole  in  which  these  are  to  be 
deposited.  The  majority  of  the  dung-eating  species,  however, 
do  not  take  so  much  trouble  in  providing  a  shelter  for  their 
young,  but  content  themselves  with  depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
freshly  dropped  excrements  of  the  larger  animals,  where  they  and 
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their  larvae  may  be  found  in  great  abundance.  Of  these  we 
have  a  characteristic  example  among  British  species,  in  the 
Geotrupes  stercorarius,  the  common  Dor  or  Shard-borne  Beetle  ; 
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which  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  Beetles  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  amongst  foreign  species  is  the  Dy- 

nastes  HerculeSy  a 
native  of  Brazil, 
which  attains  the 
length  of  5  inches, 
and  of  which  the 
male  possesses 
an  enormous  horn 
projecting  from 
the  head,  which  is 
opposed  by  a  corresponding  protuberance  from  the  thorax.  To 
this  group  also  belongs  the  Melolontha  vulgaris  or  common 
Cockchafer  ;  which  is  most  destructive  to  vegetation  in  both  its 
larva  and  perfect  conditions,  feeding  on  the  roots  in  the  one  case, 
and  on  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  in  the 
other.  The  larvae  live  for  three  or  four 
years  beneath  the  ground ;  becoming  lethar- 
gic in  winter,  but  actively  voracious  in  sum- 
mer. Their  excessive  paultiplication  is 
usually  prevented  by  birds  ;  but  if  these  be 
kept  away,  they  increase  very  rapidly,  and 
become  a  complete  pest  to  the  cultivator. 
The  perfect  insects  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  such 
swarms,  as  to  devastate  an  entire  forest.  This  group  also  in- 
cludes the  Cetonia  aurata  or  Rose-beetle,  a  very  common  British 
insect,  of  which  a  figure  has  been  already  given  (Fig.  435)  ;  it 
is  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  shining-green  colour  above,  coppery- 
red  beneath,  with  white  marks  on  the  elytra.  In  its  larva  state, 
it  lives  in  the  ground  feeding  upon  roots,  and  is  often  met  with 
in  ants'  nests  ;  but  its  object  in  seeking  such  a  dwelling-place  is 
still  unknown.  After  remaining  about  three  years  in  the  larva 
state,  it  makes  a  sort  of  cocoon  of  fragments  of  vegetable  matter, 
glued  together  by  an  excretion  of  its  own  ;  in  this  it  passes  the 
winter  in  the  state  of  an  inactive  pupa,  from  which  it  emerges 
in  the  following  summer  in  its  perfect  form.     The  Rose-beetle 
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files  well,  with  a  considerable  humming  noise,  during  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  day  ;  and  goes  from  flower  to  flower  (not  con- 
fining itself  to  Roses,  but  seeming  to  prefer  them),  sucking  the 
honey  from  their  interior,  and  sometimes  devouring  their  necta- 
ries. The  larvae  of  most  of  the  allied  species  Hve  in  rotten  wood, 
and  the  perfect  insects  of  some  of  them  feed  upon  leaves. 

711.  The  Lucani,  or  Stag-beetles,  derive  their  common  name 
from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  mandibles,  which  are  very  large, 
curved,  and  toothed,  like  stags'  horns  (Fig.  416).  The  Lucanus 
cervus,  a  highly-characteristic  species  of  the  group,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  British  insects,  the  males  being  two  inches  or  more  in 
length.  This  species  flies  about  in  the 
evening,  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
especially  round  the  oaks,  upon  the 
wood  of  which  it  feeds  during  the  larva 
state,  in  which  it  remains  for  several 
yeaf  3  before  undergoing  its  final  trans- 
formation. The  accompanpng  figure 
represents  the  Dorcus  parallelipipedtis, 
or  small  Stag-beetle  of  this  country  ; 
which  is  far  less  striking  than  the 
larger  species  in  regard  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  mandibles.  Some  of  the 
exotic  species  of  this  group  are  very  large  and  splendidly  co- 
loured. 

712.  The  next  tribe,  Serricornia,  is  distinguished  by  the 
toothed  or  serrated  form  of  the  antennae.  Some  of  this  group, 
having  the  body  of  solid  consistence  and  oval  in  form,  have  the 
head  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  thorax,  which  advances  on  its 
two  sides,  nearly  as  far  as  the  mouth  ;  whilst  at  the  hinder  part 
of  the  prosternum  there  is  a  small  cavity,  which  receives  the 
point  of  a  spine,  springing  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  second 
thoracic  segment.  In  this  manner  is  formed  the  Buprestis,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  splendour  of  its  colours  ;  many  of  its  species 
having  spots  of  golden  hue  upon  an  emerald  ground  ;  whilst  in 
others,  azure  glitters  upon  the  gold.  The  largest  and  most  bril- 
liant species  are  found  chiefly  in  tropical  climates,  which  these 
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insects  appear  especially  formed  to  inhabit ;  our  native  species,' 
which  are  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  being  observed 
to  fly  with  the  greatest  activity  in  warm  weather.  They  live 
among  trees  ;  and,  if  an  effort  be  made  to  seize  them,  they  coun- 
terfeit death,  and  fall  to  the  ground. — The  Beetles  belonging  to 
the  allied  genus  Elater,  are  commonly  called  Skip-jacks  ;  for, 
when  laid  on  their  backs,  being  unable  to  raise  themselves  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  they  spring  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  air,  so  as  to  alight  upon  their  feet  They  are  enabled 
to  effect  tins  feat  of  activity  by  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the 
first  and  second  segments  of  the  thorax  are  attached  to  each 
other.  The  prothorax,  which  is  long  and  thick,  is  flattened  be- 
hind, so  that  it  is  enabled  to  bend  backwards  to  a  considerable 
extent  When  laid  on  its  back,  the  insect  avails  itself  of  this 
power,  and  throws  up  the  middle  of  its  body  until  it  rests  only 
upon  the  head  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  elytra,  when 
the  spine  of  the  second  segment  is  drawn  out  of  the  pit  already 
mentioned  ;  then  by  a  sudden  exertion  of  muscular  power  the 
body  is  straightened  until  the  spine  strikes  forcibly  into  the 
cavity  appropriated  to  its  reception,  and  the  sudden  check  thu» 
caused  is  suf&cient  to  throw  the  Beetle  to  a  considerable  height 
in  the  air.  The  larva  of  one  of  the  British  species,  known  to 
the  farmer  as  the  Wire-worm,  does  much  injury  by  devouring 
the  roots  of  the  com.  A  species  of  Elater,  inhabiting  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
Fire-flies  ;  having  two  brightly-illuminated  spots  upon  the  front 
of  the  thorax,  and  a  portion  of  the  abdomen  which  is  uncovered 
during  flight  being  also  very  luminous. — The  common  Telephoriy 
well  known  to  children  under  the  names  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
are  examples  of  another  section  of  thiB  group,  in  which  the  in* 
teguments  are  usually  soft,  whilst  the  sternum  is  always  desti- 
tute of  the  spine  and  pit  above  mentioned.  Nearly  allied  to 
these  is  the  Lampyris  or  Glow-worm,  of  which  suf&cient  men- 
tion has  been  already  made. — To  the  same  very  numerous  famfly 
belong  the  genus  PUnus  and  its  allies.  These  are  insects  of 
small  size  and  slow  movements  ;  many  of  them  are  destitute  of 
wings ;  and  those  which  possess  them  seldom  use  them  as  meana 
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of  escape.     When  touched,  they  counterfeit  death  by  lowering 

the  head,  drawing  in  the  antennae, 
and  contracting  their  feet ;  and 
they  remain  in  this  position  for 
some  time.  Their  colours  are 
always  obscure,  and  but  slightly 
▼ariegated  ;  and  they  live  in  dark 
places  near  or  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Of  the  genus  Ano^ 
hium,  nearly  allied  to  Ptinus,  many  species  inhabit  the  interior 
of  our  houses,  where  they  do  much  injury  in  the  larva  state,  by 
gnawing  furniture,  books,  &c.,  which  they  pierce  with  little 
round  holes,  like  those  made  by  a  drill.  Other  species  feed  upon 
flowers,  wafers,  preserved  specimens  of  natural  history,  &c. 
The  curious  sound  made  by  them — ^from  which  have  arisen  the 
superstitious  ideas  that  gave  origin  to  their  common  name  of 
Death-watch — has  been  elsewhere  noticed  (Anim.  Physiol.  § 
677).  The  species  are  remarkable  for  tbe  pertinacity  with 
which  they  feign  death  when  alarmed ;  preferring,  it  is  said, 
to  suffer  death  under  a  slow  fire,  rather  than  give  the  least  sign 
of  life. 

713.     Section  II.  Heterohera.     The  Coleoptera  of  the  Se- 
cond section,  characterised  by  possessing  &re  joints  in  the  tarsi 

of  the  two  anterior  pairs 
of  feet,  and  only  four 
in  the  posterior  tarsi, 
feed  entirely  on  v^et* 
able  substances ;  they  are 
all  terrestrial,  and  most 
of  them  frequent  dark 
places.— In  the  first  tribe, 
the  Melasoma  or  black' 
bodied  Beetles,  the  body 
p».44a— Bf^»MoKriM«A.  jg  uauaiiy^  of  an  ashy- 

brown  or  black  colour  ;  and  the  wings  are  for  the  most  part  lU)- 
sent,  the  elytra  being  united  along  the  suture.  They  usually 
live  in  the  ground,  beneath  stones,  or  in  the  sand-— often  also  in 
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low  and  dark  parts  of  buildings,  such  as  cellars,  stables,  &c. 
The  insects  of  this  tribe  are  very  tenacious  of  life  ;  individuals 
having  been  known  to  remain  alive  for  six  months  without  food, 
and  pierced  thcough  with  a  pin.  To  this  family  belong  the 
Blaps  mortisctga,  a  beetle  often  found  in  dark  and  dirty  places 
about  houses  ;  and  the  Tenebrio  molitor,  of  which  the  larva, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  meal'toorm^  lives  in  corn  and  flour, 
whilst  the  perfect  insect  also  frequents  bake-houses,  corn-mills, 
&c.,  where  it  maj  be  often  found  in  the  eaves. 

714.  The  Trachblia  (necked'heGt\es\ 
are  so  named  &om  having  the  head,  which 
is  triangular  or  heart-shaped,  carried  on  a 
kind  of  neck,  which  separates  it  from  the 
thorax.  The  bodj  is  soft ;  and  the  elytra 
are  flexible,  and  sometimes  very  soft.  The 
majority  of  this  group  live  in  the  perfect 
state  upon  different  vegetables,  devouring 
the  leaves,  or  sucking  the  juices  of  the 
flowers. — Many  of  them,  when  seized,  de- 
press the  head  and  contract  the  feet,  as  if  ^^^' «i-cakthams 
they  were  dead.  Their  colours  are  often  very 
brilliant.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  Cantharis  vesicatoria^  commonly 
known  as  the  Blistering-fly,  which  is  of  a  shining  green  metal- 
lic hue ;  this  insect  is  most  abundant  in  Spain,  but  appears 
about  midsummer  in  France,  and  is  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  ash  and  lilac,  of  which  it  consumes  the  leaves.  The  most 
abundant  British  species  of  the  group  belong  to  the  genus  Mehey 
some  of  which  are  well  known  under  the  name  of  May-toormSy 
from  their  generally  making  their  appearance  on  fine  days  in 
the  month  of  May.  They  are  soft,  sluggish  creatures,  usually 
of  a  violet  black  colour,  with  short  elytra,  which  wrap  over  each 
other  at  the  base,  and  cover  no  wings.  They  are  found  princi- 
pally in  meadows  and  on  sandy  heaths,  where  they  crawl  about 
upon  the  herbage  or  visit  the  flowers.  Their  larvae,  which  are 
hatched  from  a  mass  of  eggs  laid  by  the  female  in  a  small  hole 
in  the  ground,  are  minute  active  creatures,  furnished  with  six 
well-formed  legs  ;  they  quickly  find  their  way  into  flowers,  ex- 
hibiting a  great  predilection  for  the  common  Buttercup.     Here 
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they  attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  of  the  wild  Bees,  which  visit 
these  flowers  in  search  of  honej,  and  are  by  them  conveyed  to 
their  nests,  where  they  feed  upon  the  larvae  of  the  Bee.  When 
full  grown,  the  larva  is  a  large,  black,  soft  grub.  The  larvae  of 
some  other  species  are  also  parasitic  in  their  habits,  always 
selecting  the  progeny  of  Bees  and  Wasps  for  their  attacks  ;  the 
majority,  however,  live  in  rotten  wood  or  beneath  the  bark  of 
trees. 

715.  Section  III.  Tetrahera.  All  the  Beetles  of  this 
group,  likewise,— consisting  of  those  which  have  four  joints  in 
all  the  tarsi, — are  vegetable  feeders.  The  perfect  insects  are 
found  upon  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  plants ;  the  larvae  are  often 
produced  in  their  interior ;  and,  when  thus  hatched  in  the  midst 
of  their  food,  their  legs  are  commonly  very  imperfect.  Very 
often  the  true  legs  are  almost  entirely  absent,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  fleshy  tubercles.  The  first  tribe,  that  of  the 
Ehtnchophora,  or  the  Weevil  tribe,  is  distinguished  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  into  a  kind  of  muz- 
zle (Fig.  452,  d).     The  number  of  species  in  this  family  is  very 

great.    Many  of  them 
^  are     extremely    de- 

^^^  vF  R^  ^     structive  ;    especially 

.^^^        .,^y^^     ^^     theCaZawrfra<7rawa- 
^HHHPH^^       b  rta,   which    commits 

.^^^^^w^SSK-^         great  havoc  in  gran- 
^^Hfl^^B^j^^^^^^^^         aries,  both  in  its  larva 
#^^^^^BH^^r^^H^^^^^    ,     and    perfect    states. 
^^^I^K^^     *-Qi^pJ^^B8Jt^     '^^^^      accompanying 
^^^^^    ^ll^^^^^T  figure     exhibits    the 

i  ^^        *^  f^\  T  hi  story  of  the  develop- 

ment of  the  Balani' 

Pio.  4M.-A.  a  branch  of  the  filbert  tree:  «•  «  ^ealM  ^^  nUCUm,   Or  Nut- 
wound  caused  by  the  mtroduction  of  the  egg  of  the  nut-  ^  ' 

weevil ;  ft,  extremity  of  the  nut ;  <?,  exit  hole  of  the  Wcevil,   whoSC   larva 

grub ;  B,  the  grub  of  the  nut- weevil ;  c,  the  pupa  of  the  .  ^     £>        ji 

eame ;  d,  the  perfect  insect  {Balaninus  nucum),  «  80  COmmonly  tOUnd 

in  nuts,  filberts,  &c. 
The  egg  is  introduced  by  the  parent  when  the  nut  is  young  and 
soft ;  and  the  wound  made  by  it  heals  over.    The  larva,  when  it 
VOL.  n.  L 
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cornea  forth  from  the  egg,  feeds  upon  the  kernel  in  which  it  is 
imbedded ;  and  when  fall  grown,  it  bores  through  the  shell,  and 
escapes,  leaving  a  small  round  orifice.  It  then  falls  to  the  ground, 
in  which  it  buries  itself  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  afford  it  a  protec- 
tion against  the  frosts  of  winter.  In  the  spring  it  undergoes  its 
change  to  the  pupa  state,  and  soon  after  emerges  from  its  con- 
cealment in  its  mature  form. — To  this  tribe  belongs  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  all  Beetles,  the  Curctdio  imperialis,  well  known 
as  the  Diamond-beetle,  which  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  that  country.  There  are  small 
species  belonging  to  our  own  island,  however,  which  are  scarcely 
less  brilliant  when  mag- 
nified   under   a    good 

light.  \W^^/f!L    ^\ 

716.  Nearly  allied  3MW^'  ^  ^A  ^ 
to  the  Weevils,  is  a 
small  group  of  Tetra- 
merous  Coleoptera, 
which  has  received  the 
name  of  Xylophaga 

\^UT     WUOa  eaierS),      OU  pinipeeda  fnatural  «4ee  and  magnified). 

account  of  the  peculiar 

habits  of  the  Beetles  composing  it.     They  usually  live  in  wood, 

which  their  larvae 
pierce  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and,  when 
abundant  in  forests, 
especially  those  of 
pines  and  firs,  they  de- 
stroy large  numbers  of 
trees  in  a  few  years. 
They  are  destitute  of 
the  prolonged  muzzle 
of  the  last  order,  and 
have  short  antennae, 

Pig.  454.    Track  of  Typographer  BeeOe.  iv   r       -jI  -i     ^i 

thickenedtowards  the 
tips  (Fig.  453).     One  of  the  most  destructive  species  is  the 
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Totnicus  typographusy  or  the  Typographer  beetle  (so  named 
from  the  figure  of  its  burrows),  which  has  at  different  times 
ravaged  the  forests  of  Grermany.  It  devours,  both  in  the  larva 
and  perfect  states,  the  soft  wood  beneath  the  bark,  which  is 
most  essential  to  the  vegetative  processes ;  and  thus  causes  the 
death  of  the  tree.  It  was  reckoned  that  a  million  and  a  half  of 
pines  were  killed  by  this  species  alone  in  the  Hart£  Forest,  in 
the  year  1783  ;  and  that  as  many  as  eighty  thousand  individuals 
were  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  each  tree  ;  whence 
the  whole  number  at  work  in  the  forest  at  once  must  have  been 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  millions, 

717.  We  now  come  to  the  Longicornia,  distinguished  by 
the  great  development  of  the  antennae,  which  are  almost  al- 
ways at  least  as  long  as  the  body,  and  often  longer.  The  larvae 
mostly  reside  in  the  interior  of  trees,  or  under  the  bark  ;  and  are 
destitute  of  feet,  or  have  them  very  small.  They  are  furnished 
with  robust  mandibles,  and  do  much  injury  to  trees,  especially 


FlO.  iiS CTALLXCH&OICA  1C040HATA.. 


when  they  are  of  large  size,  by  burrowing  deeply  into  them. 
They  are  vegetable-feeders  in  their  perfect  state  also,  and  do 
great  injury  to  plants;  some  attacking  the  leaves,  and  others 
the  roots.  Many  of  them  produce  a  slight  creaking  sound,  by 
the  friction  of  the  prothorax  upon  the  base  of  the  scutellum. — 
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Fig.  456.— ACANTH0CINU8  SPECTTLIFER. 


Several  of  them  are  brilliantly  coloured,  especially  the  tropical 
species;  and  some  are  remarkable  for  exhaling  an  agreeable 
musky  odour.  This  is  the  case  with  a  British  species,  the  Co/- 
lichroma  tnoschata,  or  Musk-beetle,  which  is  about  an  inch  long, 
entirely  green,  or  shaded  with  a  blue  or  golden  hue,  and  very 
common  upon  willows.  The  genus 
Acanthocintis  is  remarkable  for 
the  spiny  projections  from  its  ely- 
tra ;  and  the  species  represented 
in  the  accompanying  figure  de- 
rives its  specific  name  (which 
means  mirror-bearing)  from  its 
having  a  bright  burnished  disc  on 
each  of  the  elytra. 

718.  The  last  tribe  of  the  Te- 
tramerous  section,  that  of  the 
Phttophaga,  presents  many  points  of  interest,  on  account  of 
the  singular  forms,  and  remarkable  habits,  of  many  of  the  species 
which  it  includes.  The  insects  composing  it  are  usually  of  small 
size,  but  are  often  ornamented  with  metallic  and  brilliant  colours ; 
they  are  generally  slow  in  their  motions,  timid,  and  fall  to  the 
ground  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  seize  them,  folding  their 
antennsB  and  legs  beneath  the  body  ;  many  species  leap  well. 
Like  the  Longicorns,  they  are  destitute  of  the  rostrum,  or  muz- 
zle-like prolongation  of  the  head,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Weevils ;  but  their  bodies  are  usually  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape, 
rarely  elongated  ;  their  antennae  are  comparatively  short,  usually 
thread-shaped,  or  slightly  thickened  toward  the  tips ;  and  their 
mandibles  are  small,  and  quite  concealed  when  closed.  The 
larvaB  have  six  feet,  and  a  soft  body  ;  they  feed,  like  the  perfect 
insects,  upon  the  leaves  of  difierent  vegetables,  where  they  ordi- 
narily affix  themselves  by  means  of  a  glutinous  secretion  ;  and 
they  frequently  undergo  their  change  into  the  pupa  state  in  the 
same  situation,  the  cast-skins  of  the  larvae  being  crumpled  up  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  pupae.  The  first  family  of  this 
tribe  consists  of  the  Cassidida,  or  Tortoise  Beetles  ;  these  have 
a  flattened  body,  surrounded  by  a  margin,  which  is  formed  by  a 
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FXO.  457.— CaSSIDA  YISIDIS,  IN  ITS  DIFFEBBNT  STATBB  ;  a, 
larva;  6,  tl  e  same  on  a  leaf,  with  its  covering  of  excre- 
ment ;  e,  pupa ;  d,  perfect  inaect. 


prolongation  from  the  thorax  and  elytra,  and  which  even  conceals 
the  head ;  and  thej  are  able  to  lie  so  close  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  that  no  part  of  the  body  or  limbs  is  visible.  Their 
colours  are  much  varied,  and  often  very  prettily  arranged  in 
spots,  points,  rays,  &c.  The  commonest  species  in  this  country 
is  the  Ccusida  viridis,  which  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch 
long,  of  a  green  colour,  with  black  thighs.    Its  larva,  which  lives 

on  thistles  and  arti- 
chokes, has  a  very  flat 
body,  with  spines  set 
on  the  edges;  and  it 
has  the  singular  habit 
of  covering  itself  with 
its  own  excrement, 
which  it  attaches  in  a 
mass  together,  and 
carries  on  a  sort  of 
fork,  arising  from  its  tail.  The  pupa,  also,  is  very  flat,  with  thin, 
toothed  appendages  at  the  sides  of  the  body ;  and  its  thorax  is 
broad,  and  prolonged  forwards  in  a  rounded  expansion,  which 
covers  the  head. 

719.  In  the  family  Chfysomelida,  or  Golden  Beetles,  this 
expansion  of  the  thorax  is  generally  wanting  ;  the  body  is 
usually  of  a  hemispheric  or  ovate  form,  the  base  of  the  thorax 
being  as  broad  as  the  front  edge  of  the  elytra ;  and  the  surface  is 

usually  bespangled  with  the 
most  brilliant  hues,  in 
which  blue,  green,  and  gold, 
are  pre-eminently  conspicu- 
ous. Their  motions  are 
generally  slow,  and  many 
of  them  are  destitute  of 
wings.  Of  the  genus  CAry- 
somehif  the  CpopuU  is  one 
of  the  commonest  British  species ;  it  is  of  a  blue-black  colour,  and 
has  red  elytra,  tipped  with  black ;  it  is  found  upon  the  willow 
and  poplar,  in  the  larva  as  well  as  in  the  perfect  state.    As  in  the 


FIG.  458.— Chbtsombla  populi;  a,  larra; 
b,  pupa ;  c,  imago- 
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preceding  group,  the  exnvise  of  the  lanrad  are  found  collected  into 
a  mass,  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  pupa  ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  larva,  before  undergoing  its  transformation,  attaches 
itself  to  the  leaf  by  a  glutinous  exudation.  Of  the  apteroua 
group,  the  Timarcha  is  the  principal  genus ;  and  the  T.  kevigata 
is  a  common  British  species,  varying  in  length  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  frequenting  woods,  turf,  and  low  herb- 
age. It  crawls  slowly,  and  emits  a  reddish-yellow  fluid  from 
the  mouth  and  joints  when  disturbed  ;  from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bloody-nose 
Beetle.  The  larvae  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  perfect 
insect,  both  in  appearance,  sluggishness  of  movement,  and  general 
habits ;  when  disturbed,  they  roll  themselves  up  in  the  manner 
of  a  Wood-louse. — The  family  GalerucidtB  may  also  be  Dcen- 
tioned  as  containing  the  genus  Haltiea;  which  is  composed  of  a 
group  of  minute  brightly-coloured  Beetles,  whose  larvae  devour 
the  leaves  of  cultivated  vegetables,  and   occasionally  commit 

great  devastations  by  their  num- 
bers and  voracity.  One  of  them 
occasionally  attacks  the  turnip  in 
this  country ;  and  from  its  great 
leaping  powers,  may  well  be  de- 
signated the  Tumip'flea.  The 
Turnip-fly  belongs  to  quite  a 
rio.4fl9^HAi.TicA  »jaioBUM,or  TwHKip.  different  group.  (%  753.) 

BBETi^:  natural  size  ana  magnified.  ^         r     \o  / 

720.     The    CrioceridtB  depart 
somewhat  from  the  general  characters  of  the  tribe,  and  approach 
the  Longicoms,  in  having  the  body  elongated,  and 
the  thorax  narrower  at  the  base  than  the  elytra. 
The  DonacuB^  a  small  group  of  pretty  little  Beetles 
belonging  to  this  family,  also  differ  from  their  near- 
est allies  in  their  habits  in  the  larva  state;  their 
larvae  feeding  in  the  interior  of  the  stems  of  aquatic 
plants,  upon  which  the  perfect  insects  may  be  found 
abundantly  during  the  summer.    The  other  species 
of  the  family  feed  upon  leaves,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
Phytophaga,  exhibiting  an  especial  preference  for  Liliaceous 


no.  460.— criocb- 

KIB  ASPARAGX. 
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plants.  One  species,  the  Crioceris  Atparagiy  which  is  of  a  blue 
colour,  with  the  thorax  red,  and  the  elytra  j^owish- white  with 
blue  markings,  feeds,  in  the  larva  state,  on  the  young  sprigs  of 
Asparagus ;  and  is  sometimes  so  abundant,  as  to  do  considerable 
injury  to  the  gardener.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  covering  itself 
with  a  sort  of  screen,  composed  of  its  excrements,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  larva  of  the  Cassida,  although  it  is  destitute  of  the 
curious  fork  on  which  the  latter  carries  its  natural  parasol. 

721.     Section  IV.— Trimera.     The  Beetles  of 
this  section  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  small  size,  and 
not  very  numerous.     Their  habits  are  various,  a 
portion  feeding  on  Fungi,  and  the  remainder  chiefly 
upon  Aphides.     To  the  latter  section  belongs  the 
genus  Coccinella^  of  which  several  species  are  known 
in  this  country,  under  the  name  of  Lady-birds  or 
They  sometimes  appear  in  great  profusion,  and 
have  created  much  alarm. 
^  ^^  It   is  erroneous  to  sup- 

pose, however,  that  they 
do  any  injury  to  vegeta- 
tion ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  of  great 
benefit  to  plants,  by 
feeding  on  the  Aphides 
which  infest  them;  and 
this  they  do  both  in  the 
larva  and  perfect  states. 
722.  This  is  probably 
the  best  place  in  which  to 
introduce  a  small  group  of 
singular  insects,  forming 
the  order  Stbepsiptera. 
or  Rhipiptera,  of  many 
entomologists ;  the  insects 
belonging  to  it  being  evidently  closely  related  to  the  Coleoptera, 
of  which  they  are  now  r^arded  by  many  as  forming  an  integral 
portion*     They  are  parasitic  upon  various  species  of  Bees  and 


FIO.  462.-A,  Stylops  Dalii,  aat  tiM;  B,  muffalfled; 
C,  Andrena,  with  the  h«ads  of  two  females  ex- 
•erted  between  Che  abdomiaal  riags,  a;  D,  female 
extracted  and  magnWed. 
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Wasps,  usually  exhibiting  a  preference  for  the  solitary  Bees  of 
the  family  Andrekidjb.  The  name  of  the  group,  which  means 
"  twisted  wings,"  has  reference  to  certain  curious  appendages, 
which  are  seen  in  front  of  the  wings ;  these  appendages  are  at- 
tached to  the  second  segment  of  the  thorax,  whilst  the  wings  (of 
which  there  is  only  one  pair)  proceed  from  the  third  ;  hence  the 
former  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  altered  rudiments  of  the  ante- 
rior pair  of  wings.  The  organs  of  the  mouth  are  reduced  to  a 
very  rudimentary  condition ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent, 
being  mounted  on  footstalks,  as  in  many  Crustacea.  The  anten- 
nae are  of  singular  form,  being  usually  furnished  with  an  internal 
branch  or  projection,  nearly  as  long  as  the  antenna  itself.  The 
wings  are  large,  and  folded  ii;  a  fan-like  manner ;  when  in 
motion,  they  make  a  buzzing  sound,  which  is  considerable  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  The  third  segment  of  the 
thorax,  to  which  they  are  attached,  is  developed  to  an  extraordi- 
nary size  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  animal,  and  the  abdomen 
is  very  small. — These  are  the  characters  presented  by  the  male, 
the  only  sex  which  was  correctly  known  until  very  recently ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  life  of  these  curious 
creatures,  and  thus  of  the  true  female,  that  their  proper  place  in 
the  system  of  Entomology  could  be  determined. 

723.  The  phenomena  of  their  existence  are  very  singular. 
Their  larvae  are  parasitic  upon  those  of  different  species  of  Bees 
and  Wasps ;  they  are  footless  maggots,  with  no  trace  of  external 
organs  of  any  kind.  When  full  grown,  the  head  becomes  horny, 
and  it  is  then  pushed  out  between  the  segments  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  Bee  or  Wasp,  which,  by  this  time,  is  approaching  the 
perfect  state.  This  is  the  only  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
females,  which  remain  in  the  form  of  maggots  within  the  body 
of  their  victim,  with  only  their  heads  protruded ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  they  were,  until  very  recently,  taken  for  the  larvae. 
With  the  males,  however,  the  case  is  widely  different.  They 
become  converted  into  inactive  pupae,  in  the  interior  of  the  larva- 
skin,  which  still  remains  within  the  abdomen  of  the  Bee,  and 
finally  emerge  from  their  living  prison,  by  pushing  off  the  small 
Jiorny  cap  which  protrudes  between  the  segments  of  its  body. 
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They  then  make  their  appearance  in  the  form  ahove  described, 
and  fly  about  with  great  activity  in  search  of  their  partners ;  bat 
their  life  in  the  perfect  state  appears  to  be  very  short.  The  body 
of  the  female  contains  a  great  number  of  eggs,  and  from  these, 
in  course  of  time,  a  multitude  of  little,  active,  hexapod  larvss  are 
produced,  which  escape  from  the  body  of  their  mother  by  a 
broad  canal  running  up  its  lower  surface.  They  run  about 
amongst  the  hairs  of  the  Bee,  and  seem,  not  unfrequently,  to  take 
refuge  again  in  the  body  of  their  parent.  As  the  Bee  visits  the 
flowers  in  search  of  nourishment,  however,  many  of  the  larvaa 
are  detached  and  left  behind,  when  they  soon  attach  themselves 
to  the  bodies  of  other  Bees,  and  are  by  them  conveyed  to  their 
nests.  Here  they  bury  themselves  in  the  body  of  the  Bee-larva, 
and  become  converted  into  footless  maggots.  It  is  the  great 
similarity  of  this  process  to  what  takes  place  in  Mehe  (§  714), 
that  has  principally  induced  modem  entomologists  to  approxi- 
mate the  Strepsiptera  and  Coleoptera. 


ORDER  II.— Orthoptera. 


724.  In  many  respects  the  Insects  of  this  Order  resemble 
the  Coleoptera ;  and  they  are  closely  connected  with  that  group 
by  those  of  the  family  FoRFicuLiDiE,  or  EarwigSy  which  partake 
of  the  characters  of  both.  But  they  differ  from  the  Beetles,  in 
the  softer  covering  of  their  bodies ;  in  the  partially  membranous 
character  of  the  anterior  pair  of  wings,  which  seem  intermediate 
between  the  horny  elytra  of  Beetles  and  the  membranous  wings 
of  other  insects,  and  which  do  not  meet  when  closed  along  the 
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central  line  of  the  back ;  and  in  the  fan-like  manner  in  which 
the  posterior  wings  are  folded  up  beneath  them,  which  is  per- 
mitted by  the  straight  direction  of  their  veins.  They  differ  also 
in  their  metamorphosis ;  for,  whilst  that  of  the  Beetles  is  com- 
plete, that  of  the  Orthoptera  is  only  incomplete, — the  larya 
and  pupa  closely  resembling  the  perfect  insect  in  form,  walking 
and  feeding  in  the  same  manner,  and  differing  in  little  else  than 
the  absence  of  the  wings  and  wing-covers,  which  are  gradually 
and  visibly  developed  in  the  pupa. — This  Order  comprises 
numerous  well-known  insects,  often  of  large  size  and  splendid 
colours,  such  as  Grasshoppers,  Locusts,  and  Walking-Leaves ; — 
as  well  as  Cockroaches  and  Earwigs.  Some  of  the  largest  of 
known  insects  belong  to  it ;  a  few  species  attaining  a  length  of 
eight  or  nine  inches,  and  an  equal  expansion  of  wings.  Com- 
paratively few  of  this  Order  are  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions ; 
and  it  attains  its  greatest  development,  both  as  to  the  number 
of  species  and  individuals,  their  size,  and  their  colour,  between 


FIG.  463.— LAEVA  and  PTPA  OF  GREAT  GREEN  GRASSHOPFEK. 


the  tropics.  All  the  known  Orthoptera  are  terrestrial,  both  in 
their  perfect  and  two  previous  states.  Some  are  purely  carni- 
vorous, and  others  are  adapted  to  a  mixed  diet, — the  Cock- 
roaches, for  example,  being  capable  of  feeding  on  almost  any 
kind  of  organised  matter;  but  the  greater  number  feed  upon 
plants.  Hence  from  their  large  size,  and  the  enormous  quantity 
which  eaoh  individual  can  devour,  they  are  among  the  most 
destructive  of  all  the  insect  tribes,  when  they  appear  in  large 
numbers.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Locusts  in 
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warm  countries ;  the  rayages  of  which  not  unfrequently  cause 
famine  and  pestilence,  both  among  men  and  beasts.  Some 
details  upon  this  subject  will  be  given  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  volume. 

725.  Before  treating  of  the  true  Orthoptera,  we  shall  first 
notice  the  family  Forficulidje  ;  which  has  been  raised  by  some 
into  a  distinct  Order,  under  the  name  Dermaptera,  or  leathery- 
winged  (§  695).  The  Earwigs  and  their  allies,  of  which  this 
group  is  composed,  have  the  anterior  wings  formed  into  elytra, 
possessing  a  consistence  intermediate  between  that  of  the  horny 
elytra  of  Beetles,  and  the  parchment-like  anterior  wings  of  the 
Orthoptera ;  they  are  of  small  size ;  and  they  meet,  when  closed 
together,  upon  the  central  line,  as  in  Beetles.  The  posterior 
wings  are  folded  across  when  at  rest,  as  in  the  preceding  Order, 
but  the  part  thus  doubled  down  is  itself  folded  in  a  fan -like 
mode,  as  in  the  Orthoptera.  These  insects  are  further  distin- 
guished by  the  two  large  appendages  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  which  form  a  pair  of  forceps  (Fig.  406).  They  are 
very  common  in  damp  situations,  where  they  assemble  in  troops 
under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees  ;  they  do  much  injury  to 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  our  gardens,  and  they  will  devour  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  companions.  Their  forceps  appears  to  serve 
as  an  instrument  of  defence ;  whether  it  answers  any  other 
purpose  is  not  known.  Their  common  name  is  derived  from 
the  incorrect  notion,  that  they  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  creep 
into  the  ears  of  sleeping  persons.  The  female  exhibits  a  great 
amount  of  maternal  affection,  depositing  her  eggs  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground  or  under  a  stone  or  clod  of  earth,  where  she  watches 
over  them  carefully  5  nor  does  her  anxiety  cease  when  her  young 
are  hatched,  for  she  may  be  seen  accompanying  them  about,  and 
they  have  been  known  to  take  shelter  under  her  body,  like 
chickens  under  a  hen. 

726.  The  proper  Orthoptera  may  be  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal sections ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  legs  are  nearly  of  the 
same  length,  and  adapted  for  walking  or  running,  whence  they 
are  named  Cursoria  ;  whilst  in  the  second,  the  Saltatoria,  the 
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of  this  capsule  is  divided  into  two  spaces,  in  each  of  which  i?  a 
row  of  separate  chambers,  every  one  of  them  enclosing  an  egg. 
The  capsules  are  attached  by  means  of  a  glutinous  secretion,  in 
such  8itua:tions  as  the  females  select  as  most  fit  for  their  reception ; 
and  the  slit  part  is  strongly  coated  with  cement,  so  as  to  be  even 
stronger  than  the  other  parts.  In  this  capsule,  the  young  larvs9 
are  hatched  ;  and  they  immediately  discharge  a  fluid,  which 
softens  the  cement,  and  enables  them  to  push  open  the  slit ; 
through  this  they  escape,  and  the  slit  then  shuts  again  so  closely, 
that  it  appears  as  entire  as  before. 

728.  The  Mantid^  are  purely  carnivorous  insects,  of  which 
none  are  natives  of  this  country.  They  differ  much  from  the 
Blattidss  in  the  form  of  the  body ;  which,  instead  of  being 
flattened  and  oval,  is  narrow  or  compressed,  and  lengthened.  The 
first  pair  of  legs  is  enormously  elongated,  and  forms  a  very 
powerful  organ  of  attack.  These  insects  frequent  trees  and 
plants ;  and  the  forms  and  colours  of  their  wings  and  bodies  are 


Fio.  465.— Mantis,  nr  thb  act  or  SBrarwo  a  FL7,  with  a 
YouNQ  Onb  jtot  hatchxd. 

often  so  adapted  to  those  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  which  surround 
them,  as  to  give  them  remarkable  power  of  eluding  observation. 
Most  of  the  species  asume,  when  lying  m  wait  for  their  prey, 
an  attitude  which  has  been  mistaken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  found,  for  that  of  prayer ;    and  the 
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Barnes  commonly  giyen  to  the  Insects  are  such  as  to  express  this. 
Thus  the  best-known  species,  which  is  yery  common  in  the  south 
of  France  and  Italy  (Fig.  465),  has  reeeived  the  name  of 
Mantis  reliffioBa,  the  Praying  Mantis,  or  Soothsayer ;  and  is 
termed  by  the  Fr^ch  prie-Dieu.  This  is  regarded  by  the  Turks 
as  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration;  and  many  absurd  stories 
are  on  record,  in  regard  to  its  habits.  The  peculiar  attitude 
in  question,  however,  is  nothing  else  than  the  position  in  which 
the  prey  is  most  readily  seized ; — the  front  of  the  thorax  being 
elevated,  and  the  two  fore-legs  being  held  up  together  like  a  pair 
of  arms,  prepared  to  seize  any  animal  that  may  fall  within  their 
reach.  These  insects  are  extremely  voracious ;  and,  if  kept 
together  without  food,  they  will  fight  until  one  is  killed,  the 
victor  then  devouring  his  conquered  adveisary. — The  eggs  are 
included  in  a  capsule,  as  in  the  BlattidsD. 

729.  The  third  family  of  the  CUrsoria,  that  of  Phasmidjs, 
or  Spectre  Insects^  is  also  restricted  to  warm  climates ;  and 
consists  of  a  small  number  of  extremely  curious  species,  com- 
monly known  under  the  names  of  WctUcvng-- Sticks^  Walking- 
Leaves^  &c.,  from  their  resemblance  to  those  objects.  Their 
whole  structure  indicates  a  sluggish  mode  of  life ;  they  subsist 
solely  upon  vegetables,  and  crawl  slowly  among  the  branches 
of  low  shrubs^  devouring  the  young  shoots.  In  fact,  their 
mode  of  life  bears  a  stiong  analogy  to  that  of  the  Sloths  among 

Mammalia.  Their 
means  of  escape 
from  enemies  con- 
sist entirely  in  their 
very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  ob- 
jects in  the  midst 
of  which  they  live. 
Some  of  them  are 
destitute  of  wings, 
and   have  the  ap« 

FI0.46&— Phasma  (BAcn]UA)FRAoiLis,  orWauuno-Sttck.  r      -i       i 

pearance    of    dead 
twigs  ;  the  legs  being  generally  extended  in  a  straight  line  so  as 
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to  look  like  the  lateral  twigs  ;  whilst  the  absence  of  motion  in 
the  Insect  for  a  long  period  adds  strength  to  the  deception. 
Others,  which  possess  wings,  have  still  the  same  general  appear- 
ance ;  these  organs  being  laid  flat  along  the  back,  so  as  not  ta 
extend  beyond  the  body.  In  others,  again,  the  wings  hav« 
the  form  and  aspect  of  withered  leaves  (Fig.  467) ;  whilst  the 
wing-covers  are  very  short.  And  lastly,  there  are  a  few,  in 
which  the  wing-covers  are  of  a  brighter  hue,  and  of  larger  size, 
covering  in  the  wings,  and  giving  to  the  whole  animal  the 
appearance  of  a  fresher  leaf.  These  curious  insects  are  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, Australia,  and  South  America.  Their  larvae  differ  but 
little  from  the  perfect  insects,  except  in  their  colours  and  in  the 
absence  of  wings;  and  there  are  several  species,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  which  these  are  never  developed.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  they  lose  a  limb  by  violence ;  aAd  this  is  repro- 


Fig.  467.— Phyllivx  SioaroLruic 

duced,  provided  the  complete  growth  of  the  animal  has  not  been 
attained.     The  eggs  are  laid  separately,  in  the  usual  manner. 
730.  The  section   Saltatoria  consists  of  numerous  species 
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allied  to  the  well-known  Crickets,  Grasshoppers,  Locusts,  &c. ; 
all  of  them  being  adapted,  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  their 
hind-legs,  to  move  by  leaping  rather  than  by  running.  Besides 
this  peculiarity,  they  all  agree  in  depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
ground:  and  they  frequently  effect  this  by  means  of  a  horny 
tabular  prolongation  of  the  last  segment  of  the  body,  or  oviposi- 
tor, such  as  we  shall  meet  with  in  the  order  Hymenoptera. 
There  are  three  distinct  groups  in  this  section; — namely,  the 
AcHETiDJS  or  Crickets;  the  Grtllid^  or  Grasshoppers;  and  the 
LocusTiD^  or  Locusts.  In  the  Achetidue  or  Crickets,  forming 
the  first  of  these  families,  the  antennae  are  long,  slender,  and 
tapering,  and  the  elytra  are  laid  flat  upon  the  back  in  repose. 
The  tarsi  are  composed  of  three  joints,  and  the  abdomen  bears 
at  its  extremity  a  pair  of  bristle-shaped  appendages.  The 
females  are  usually  furnished  with  a  slender  ovipositor,  but  this 
is  wanting  in  some  species.  The  stridulation  of  these  Insects  is 
effected  by  means  of  peculiar  talc-like  spots,  surrounded  by 
strong  veins  and  placed  near  the  base  of  each  elytron ;  it  is  by  the 
rapid  passage  of  these  over  each  other  that  the  sound  is  produced. 
The  Crickets  are  essentially  inhabitants  of  the  ground,  in  which 
many  of  them  burrow,  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect  states ;  few 
of  them  have  any  powers  of  active  flight.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant species  of  this  family  is  the  GryUotalpa  vulgaris,  or 
Mok' Cricket  (Fig.  400),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  pecu- 
liar similarity  in  its  anterior  extremities,  and  from  the  resem- 
blance in  its  habits,  to  those  of  the  Mole.  It  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  In  making  its  burrows, 
it  cuts  through  or  detaches  all  the  roots  of  plants  which  it  en- 
counters ;  but  it  does  not  do  this  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  upon  them,  as  to  make  a  passage  in  search  of  insects  and 
worms.  The  female  forms,  in  June  and  July,  at  the  depth  of 
about  six  inches  from  the  surface,  a  rounded  cell,  smooth  within, 
and  resembling  with  its  gallery  a  bottle  with  a  long  bent  neck ; 
in  this  she  deposits  from  200  to  400  eggs ;  and  the  young  remain 
in  society  for  some  time  after  they  are  hatched.  The  larvsB  are 
at  first  white ;  but  in  other  respects  they  resemble  their  parents, 
except  in  their  smaller  size  and  their  want  of  wings ,  after  their 
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first  moulting,  thej  disperse,  and  soon  gain  their  darker  colours  ; 
and  they  are  about  three  years  before  they  arrive  at  the  perfect 
state.  Their  wings  are  so  little  deyeloped,  that  the  possibility 
of  the  flight  of  the  insects  has  been  denied.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  various  species  of  this  singular  genus  should  be  spread 
over  the  whole  globe.  The  ffouse-Crieket  (Fig.  468)  is  too  well 
known  to  require  particular  description ;  it  takes  up  its  abode 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fire-places  of  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  sometimes  burrowing  into  the  mortar,  even  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  fiercest  fires ;  and  here  it  remains  during  the 

winter  months,  be- 
coming torpid  in 
its  haunts,  if  the 
fire  be  discontinued. 
In  the  summer, 
however,  it  fre- 
quently goes  forth 
to  the  gardens,  and 
sieeks  a  habitation 
in  the  crevices  of  garden-wails,  &c.,  as  if  it  then  found  heat 
raough  out  of  doors.  The  Field' Cricket  is  much  larger,  and 
also  rarer,  than  the  preceding ;  it  frequents  hot  sandy  dis- 
tricts, in  which  it  forms  its  burrow  at  the  side  of  footpaths,  &c., 
in  situations  exposed  to  the  sun,  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to 
twelve  inches ;  and  sits  at  its  mouth  watching  for  its  prey,  which 
is  said  to  consist  of 
other  insects.  This  is 
one  Qf  the  most  noisy 
of  all  the  Crickets. 

731.  The  GtylUda, 
or    Grasshoppers^  are 

distinguished  from  the    ^^^.rr  -  -^^g^     --'-  _.^->fci-'"'^ 

preceding  by  the  roof.    '^ti^5;5|5£^3g'^L*«*«^^ 
like    position    of    the  na.  4m.-«btm.i»  vnuDiMiiroB. 

wing-covers,  which  in  the  Crickets  fold  horizontally;  but  agree 
with  them  in  having  long  thread-like  antennte,  and  a  talc-like 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  wing-covers  in  the  males.     They  are  dis- 
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tinguished,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Locusts,  with  which  thej 
agree  in  the  first  of  these  characters,  by  the  inferior  robustness 
of  the  body,  and  the  length  and  slenderness  of  the  legs  and  an- 
tennae. They  differ  from  both,  in  having  the  tarsi  composed  of 
four  joints.  The  Gtyllus  viridissimuSy  or  Great  Green  Grass- 
hopper, represented  in  Fig.  469,  is  the  largest  British  species  of 
this  Order,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  our  native  insects ;  its  length 
being  about  two  inches,  and  its  breadth,  when  the  wings  are 
expanded,  being  three  inches  and  a  half.  Many  species  of  this 
family  are  destitute  of  wings,  or  have  only  small  wing-covers. 
Of  their  voracity  a  curious  instance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  West^ 
wood ;  who  states  that  on  one  occasion  he  placed  a  specimen  of 
the  large  green  species  in  a  box,  together  with  one  of  its  legs 
which  it  had  accidentally  jerked  off;  and  on  opening  the  box  the 
next  morning,  half  the  leg  was  devoured.  Amongst  the  foreign 
species  of  this  group,  there  are  some  which  bear  a  most  singular 
resemblance  to  the  fresh  leaves  of  various  plants. 

732.  The  last  group 
of  this  Order  consists  of 
the  various  tribes  of  mi- 
gratory Locusts,  together 
with  several  which  are 
ordinarily  ranked  as 
Grasshoppers,  but  which 
agree  with  the  Locusts 
in  the  shortness  of  their 
an  ten  nee,  and  the  robust* 
ness  of  their  bodies  and 
limbs  (Fig.  470).  Their 
elytra  are  destitute  of  the 
talc-like  spots  characte- 
ristic of  the  two  preceding 
groups,  and  their  stridu- 
lation  is  effected  by  the 
friction  of  the  inside  of  the  thighs  against  the  veins  of  the  elytra. 
The  tarsi  consist  of  three  joints ;  and  the  abdomen  of  the  female 
is  destitute  of  an  ovipositor.     They  leap  with  much  greater 
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energy  than  the  preceding,  and  have  a  much  longer-sustained 
flight  The  powers  of  devastation  possessed  by  the  Locusts  are 
almost  inconceivable ;  for  they  are  produced  in  vast  numbers, 
and  live  in  societies,  so  as  speedily  to  destroy  the  vegetation  of 
the  spot  on  which  they  have  settled.  Thence  they  take  their 
flight  in  vast  multitudes  to  adjoining  districts ;  and  so  great  is 
the  number  of  which  these  swarms  consist,  that  it  is  not  speaking 
figuratively  to  say  that  the  sky  is  darkened  by  their  passage. 
Their  ravages  usually  continue  until  they  are  checked  for  want 
of  a  further  supply  of  food ;  for  as  the  instinct  of  the  Locusts 
leads  them  to  continue  their  flight  in  the  same  dii*ection,  they 
are  at  last  stopped  either  by  the  desert  or  the  sea ;  and  some- 
times a  storm,  carrying  them  out  of  their  course,  or  hurrying 
them  on  in  it,  effects  a  clearance  much  more  speedily  than  any 
other  cause  could  do.  Of  the  cause  of  the  occasional  appearance 
of  the  Locusts,  in  such  vast  multitudes,  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  been  given.  Of  these  Insects  there  are  several  different 
species,  which  are  distributed  over  the  tropical  and  the  warmer 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe ;  and  in  many  parts  they  are  used 
as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  infest. 


Order  in.— PHYSOPODA. 

733.  The  small  order  of  the  Phtsopoda  includes  some 
minute  insects  which  were  placed  with  the  Rhynchota  by  Linnaeus 
and  the  older  Entomologists,  in  consequence  of  their  mouths 
being  drawn  out  very  much  in  the  form  of  a  rostrum.  They 
are,  however,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Orthoptera,  although 
they  are  at  once  distinguished  from  those  insects  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  organs  of  the  mouth.  As  in  the  Orthoptera,  the 
metamorphosis  is  incomplete.  The  wings,  which  are  usually  four 
in  number,  are  flat  and  generally  very  narrow,  but  fringed, 
sometimes  all  round,  sometimes  only  at  the  apex,  with  long 
delicate  hairs.  The  antennse  generally  consist  of  about  eight 
joints,  and  are  situated  on  the  front  of  the  head  between  the 
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eyes ;  the  latter  are  of  moderate  size,  and  granalar  in  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  between  them,  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  there 
are  generally  three  ocelli.  The  legs  are  of  moderate  size,  and 
terminated  by  two-jointed  tarsi ;  the  second  joint  bears  no  claws, 
but  is  furnished  with  a  soil  vesicular  pad,  which  enables  the 
insects  to  cling  firmly  to  any  object  on  which  they  may  be 
walking.  These  insects  are  nearly  all  of  minute  size,  rarely 
exceeding  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  one  or  two  Australian 
species,  howeyer,  are  larger ;  the  Idolothrips  spectrum  measuring 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  long.  They  run  actively,  and  some  of 
ihem  are  able  to  leap  to  a  considerable  comparative  height  by 
means  of  their  abdomen,  which  they  employ  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Podurts  do  their  furcate  caudal  appendage  (§  803). 

734.  They  are  herbivorous  in  their  habits,  and  are  generally 
found  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  where,  from  their  slender  forms 
and  dark  colours,  most  of  them  appear  like  little  moving  lines. 
Some  species  live  upon  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  to  which 
they  often  do  considerable  injury.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Thrips  cerealium,  which  attacks  the  wheat  crops,  either  gnawing 
the  stems  when  tender,  or  destroying  the  flowers  and  young 
grain.  According  to  an  Italian  writer,  the  whole  wheat  crop  of 
Piedmont  was  destroyed  by  this  insect  in  the  year  1805,  A  few 
species  also  live  under  the  bark  of  trees  and  in  rotten  wood. 


Order  IV.— NEUROPTERA. 

735.  The  Neuroptera,  like  the  Coleoptera  and  Orthoptera, 
have  a  mouth  adapted  for  mastication,  but  differ  from  them  as  to 
the  conformation  of  the  wings ;  the  anterior  as  well  as  the  poste- 
rior pairs  being  here  membranous  and  usually  transparent.  In 
both  pairs  of  wings,  the  veins  form  a  very  beautiful  and  minute 
network,  subdividing  and  uniting  again,  so  as  to  divide  the 
whole  surface  into  a  large  number  of  minute  cells,  which  much 
exceed  in  number  those  of  the  wings  of  any  other  tribe  of  insects 
(Fig.  471).     Although  the  posterior  wings  are  usually  as  large 
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as  the  anterior,  or  sometimes  even  larger,  they  are  occasiosiai]/ 
much  smaller,  and  maj  even  be  altogether  wanting. 

736.  The  body  of  the  Insects  of  this  Order,  which  contains 
the  well-known  Dragon-fiiei^  May-flies^  Ant4ionSy  White  Ants 
or  Termites,  and  others,  is  generally  prolonged,  and  destitute  of 
any  very  hard  int^ument.  These  insects  are  of  intermediate 
size :  few  of  them  exceeding  in  dimensions  the  largest  Dragon- 
Hies  of  this  ooantry ;  whilst  none  exhibit  the  minuteness  of  some 
Hymenoptera  and  Coleoptera.  They  differ  in  the  character  of 
their  metamorphosis,  as  well  as  in  their  adult  structure ;  for  in 
some  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  the  larva  undergoing  a 
marked  change  of  form ;  and  in  others  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence, except  in  the  absence  of  wings,  between  the  larva  and 
perfect  insect.  By  these  differences  the  Order  may  be  divided 
into  two  sections ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  insect  is  active 
during  the  whole  of  its  pupa  state ;  whilst  in  the  second,  it  is 
quiescent,  except  just  before  its  last  metamorphosis.  The  first 
of  these  groups  may  again  be  subdivided  into  five  families ; — ^the 
LiBELLULiD^  or  Dragon-JUes; — the  Ephbmehid^  or  Day-jlies; 
the'PEKUDM or  Stone-Jlies ;  the  TsRKiTiDiE  or  White  Ants;  and 
the  PsociDJS  or  Book-lice.  In  the  first  three  of  these,  the  larvas 
and  pupiB  are  inhabitants  of  the  water,  and  respire  by  means  of 
peculiar  organs  placed  along  the  sides  or  at  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen ;  whilst  in  other  respects  they  nearly  resemble  the  per- 
fect insect.  They  creep  out  of  the  water  to  undergo  the  final 
metamorphosis. 

737.  Section  I.  The  LiBELLULiDiE,  or  Dragon-Jiies,  are  well- 
known  insects ;  being  easily  distinguished  by  the  slender  form  of 
their  bodies,  their  varied  colours,  their  lai^e  gauze-like  wings,  and 
the  rapidity  of  flight  with  which  they  pursue  other  insects  on 
which  they  prey.  They  have  a  large  head,  ot  rounded  form,  fur- 
nished at  its  sides  with  two  very  large  compound  eyes,  and  with 
three  ocelli,  situated  upon  its  upper  surface.  Their  antennas  are 
very  small  and  bristle-shaped  ;  and  the  organs  of  their  mouths 
large  and  powerful.  Most  of  this  tribe  frequent  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  water  ;  and  may  be  frequently  seen  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  ponds  or  streams,  in  search  of  flies,  gnats,  and  other 
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'small  insects.  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  aquatic  plants,  and 
the  larvae  are  thus  produced  in  the  element  in  which  thej  are  at 
first  to  reside.  The  head  of  the  pupa  is  remarkable  for  the  singu- 
lar form  of  the  portion  which  takes  the  place  of  the  lower  lip;  this 


Fig.  471— Libxxlula  Cancellata. 


IS  a  kind  of  mask,  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  covering  the 
mandibles,  maxillse,  and  nearly  all  the  under  side  of  the  head,  when 
it  is  closed  together  ;  but  being  capable  of  extension  and  unfold- 
ing, and  being  furnished  with  a  pair  of  sharp  claws  at  its  upper 
part,  so  as  to  become  the  instrument  by  which  the  animal  seizes 
its  prey.  The  posterior  end  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  early  state  of 
the  Dragon-flies,  is  usually  the  seat  of  the  respiratory  function. 
This  is  performed  by  means  of  three  leaf-like  membranous  or- 
gans, which  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  or  by 
the  agency  of  tufted  branchiae  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  intestine.  In  the  latter  case  the  animal  draws  a 
supply  of  water  into  the  rectum,  and  then  forces  it  out  violently, 
by  which  act  it  also  impels  itself  through  the  water.  The  suc- 
cession of  jerks  thus  produced,  is  the  chief  means  of  locomotion 
of  the  larvae  of  many  of  the  Dragon-flies,  and  serves  to  distin- 
guish them  from  all  other  aquatic  larvae ;  so  that  they  are  very 
easily  recognised  (Fig.  472).      Several  species  of  Dragon -flies 
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exist  in  this  countrj  ;  the  largest,  which  is  surpassed  in  size,  t^ 
few  others,  measures  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  ;  but  the 


Fio.  472 — A,  the  popa  with  its  mask.    B,  th«  same  with  the  maak  doeed,  anA 
diachargiiig  a  coxreat  of  water.  I 

foreign  species  are  usually  more  brilliantly  coloured. — In  the 
Agrions^  the  wings  stand  perpendicularly  when  in  repose,  instead 
of  horizontallj  as  in  the  Dragon-flies  ;  and  the  mouth  is  some- 
what differently  constructed. 
The  species  represented  in 
the  accompanying  figure  is 
of  a  golden-green,  or  bluish- 
green  colour,  with  the  wings 
blue ;  and,  in  common  with 
many  other  less  conspicuous 
species,   it  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Britain. 
738.     The  Ephemebidjb,  or  Day-JlieSy  receive  their  name 
from  the  short  duration  of  their  lives  in  the  perfect  state.     The 
history  of  their  early  condition  has  been  already  given  (§  690). 
Their  last  change  takes  place  near  sunset  on  the  fine  days  of 
summer  and  autumn  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  produced  in  such 
vast  numbers  at  one  time,  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  them 


Ro.  473.— Aeuon  Ytssa 
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after  their  death,  and  their  bodies  are  carted  away  as  mannre. 
Thej  take  no  food  after  their  final  change  ;  and  as  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  race  is  then  tlieir  onlj  object,  tbej  di^  a. most  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  performed,  often  in  a  few  hours  atur  thej  have 


Fie.  474^-BPHniKBA. 


quitted  the  water, — the  duration  of  their  Ttcs  in  their  previous 
conditions  having  been  two  or  even  three  jears.  Like  the  Dra- 
gon-fiies,  they  have  minute  bristle-shaped  antennae,  but  the  parts 
of  the  mouth  are  rudimentary,  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen 
is  furnished  with  two  or  three  long  tails. 

739.  The  Perlidjb,  or  Sione-^ies,  resemble  the  preceding  in 
the  possession  of  long  bristles  at  the  tail,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  buccal  organs  ;  their  larvae  also 
are  aquatic,  and  respire  by  the  agency  of  branchial  organs  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  But  the  long 
tails  of  the  Stone-flies  are  jointed  appendages  ;  the  antennae  are 
long  and  filiform  ;  and  the  posterior  wings,  instead  of  being 
smaller  than  the  anterior  pair,  are  considerably  larger.  The 
common  Stone-fly  is  found  in  plenty  in  most  of  our  fresh  waters, 
and  is  much  used  as  a  bait  by  anglers,  as  is  also  its  larva,  which 
closely  resembles  the  perfect  insect,  and  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Water-cricket  An  American  species,  described  by  the  late 
Mr.  Newport,  retains  its  branchial  appendages  even  in  the  per- 
fect state ;  and  the  habits  oi'  this  insect  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
aquatic. 

740.  The  Tebmitidje,  or  FThUe  Anit,  are  terrestrial,  active, 
and  carnivorous  or  omnivorous,  during  all  their  stages.  They 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Dragon-flies  and  Day-flies  by 
their  filiform  antennae  ;  and  from  the  Stone-flies  by  the  want  of 
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the  caudal  filaments.  In  several  points  of  their  structare,  they 
resemble  the  Orthoptera  ;  whilst  in  their  habit  of  living  in  socie- 
ties, they  resemble  a  large  proportion  of  the  Hymenoptera. 
There  is,  however,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  duties  of  the  several  tribes  of  which  these  commu- 
nities consist.  A  more  particular  account  of 
their  operations  will  be  given  in  a  later  part  of 
this  volume  ;  and  at  present  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  larvsB  resemble  the  perfect  in- 
sect, except  in  the  absence  of  wings,  and  are 
the  workers.  Among  the  adult  insects  there  are 
some,  which  never  acquire  wings,  and  in  which 
the  reproductive  organs  are  not  developed ;  these, 
which  are  termed  the  soldiers  (Fig.  475),  have  the  head  much 
larger  and  longer  than  that  of  the  larvas,  and  the  mandibles  are 
very  long  and  cross  each  other  ;  they  are  far  less  numerous  than 
the  larvae,  and  live  near  the  outer  surface  of  the  nest,  so  that 
they  are  the  first  to  make  their  appearance  when  it  is  attacked  ; 
and  they  are  also  stated  to  compel  the  workers  to  labour.     The 


PIG.  475.— SOLDIER 
TEKXE8. 


FTO.  476.— Te&HBS 
in  perfect  state. 


Fio.  477.— Q(7ESN  Id  the  winged  itate,  and  llUcd 
with  Eggs. 


winged  males  (Fig.  476)  and  females,  when  they  have  arrived 
at  their  perfect  state,  quit  their  habitation,  and  fiy  abroad  during 
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the  evening  or  tne  night,  in  great  numbers ;  thej  lose  their 
wings  before  the  morning,  however  ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
them,  falling  to  the  ground,  become  the  prey  of  birds,  reptiles, 
&c.  The  females,  however,  are  sought  by  the 
workers,  who  imprison  them  in  royal  chambers, 
as  they  have  been  termed,  in  the  centre  of  the 
nest.  The  abdomen  subsequently  attains  an 
enormous  size,  from  the  quantity  of  eggs  it 
contains  ;  and  these,  when  laid,  are  carefully 
tended  by  the  workers,  and  defended  by  the 
soldiers. 

741.  The  little  family  of  the  Psocm^,  or  Book-Ike,  includes 
a  few  minute  species  nearly  allied  to  the  Termites,  with  which 
they  were  formerly  arranged  in  one  family.  They  ai'e  distin- 
guished by  having  their  tarsi  composed  of  only  two  or  three 
j<Mnts,  and  their  posterior  wings  smaller  than  the  anterior  ones. 
They  usually  live  in  dark  damp  places,  and  under  bark.  One 
species,  which  is  destitute  of  wings  (Fig.  478),  is  found  very 
commonly  in  old  books,  and  in  collections  of  dried  plants,  insects, 
&c.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  sound  like  the  tick- 
ing of  a  watch,  for  which  reason  the  name  of  the  Death-watch  is 
sometimes  given  to  it.  The  true  Death-watch,  as  already 
stated,  is  a  species  of  Beetle  (§  712). 

742.  Section  II.    Of  the  division  of  Neuroptera  in  which  a 

more  complete  metamor- 
phosis occurs,  the  pupa 
passing  into  an  inactive 
condition,  the  family  of 

MTRMELEONIDiE,  Or 

Ant'lionSy  distinguished 
by  their  clavate  antennae, 
which  are  generally  ra- 
ther short,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  As 
the  peculiar  habits  of  the 

Ant-lion  in  the  larva  state  have  already  been  described  (Anim. 

Physiol.  §  697),  they  need  not  be  here  dwelt  on.     When  the 


FIG.  479^-MTRVELEa 
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larva  has  attained  its  full  growth,  and  is  ready  to  assume  tlie 
pupa  state,  it  spins  a  perfectly  round  cocoon  of  a  silky  matter, 
the  exterior  of  which  it  covers  with  sand ;  and  from  this  the 
perfect  insect  makes  its  escape  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
days.     None  of  this  group  are  found  in  Britain. 

743.  The  family  Hemerobdd^  which  is  closely  allied  to 
the  preceding,  but  readily  distinguished  therefrom  by  its  thread- 
shaped  antennas,  is  remarkable  for  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  the 
eyes  in  most  of  the  species,  and  for  the  delicate  structure  and 
varied  colour  of  the  wings.  The  eyes  often  resemble  the  moat 
highly-polished  gold ;  and  the  wings  frequently  reflect  the 
prismatic  colours  ;  so  that,  although  of  small  size,  these  insects 
are  very  conspicuous.  They  are  for  the  most  part  inhabitants 
of  temperate  climates  ;  and  many  species  abound  in  Britain. 
They  usually  fly  during  the  twilight,  remaining  inactive  during 
the  day ;  and  they  emit  a  very  disagreeable  odour  when  handled. 
The  females  deposit  their  eggs  upon  plants,  attaching  them  at 
the  extremity  of  a  long  slender  footstalk,  the  base  of  which  is 
fastened  to  the  leaf ;  this  footstalk  is  composed  of  a  white  viscid 
matter,  discharged  by  the  female  at  the  time  of  laying  her  egg, 
and  speedily  hardening  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  eggs,  thus 
curiously  fixed  in  small  clusters,  have  the  appearance  of  minute 
fungi.  The  larvae  are  extremely  voracious,  and  especially  attack 
the  Aphides ;  unlike  the  Ant-lions,  however,  these  Aphis-lions 
(as  they  have  been  termed)  do  not  remain  concealed  in  one  spot, 
bat  wander  in  search  of  their  prey  where  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  So  ravenous  are  they,  that  they  do 
not  require  more  than  half  a  minute  to  suck  the  juices  from  one 
of  the  largest  Aphides  ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  attack  each 
other,  the  conqueror  in  like  manner  sucking  the  body  of  the 
vanquished.  During  the  summer  they  arrive  at  their  full 
growth  in  about  fifteen  days  ;  they  then  spin  a  silken  cocoon,  in 
which  they  remain  as  inactive  pupas  during  the  winter;  and 
come  forth  in  the  succeeding  summer. 

744.  The  remaining  families  of  this  Order  may  be  very 
briefly  noticed.  The  SiALiDiB  are  a  small  group  of  moderate  or 
large-sized  Neuroptera,  having  very  large  anterior  wings.    They 
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are  nevertlieless  slow  and  inactive  in  their  habits,  and  frequent 
the  neighbourhood  of  water,  in  which  thej  pass  their  larva  state. 
The  ordinary  species,  Sialis  lutaria,  or  May-fly^  is  a  well-known 
bait  with  the  angler,  being  produced  during  the  spring  months 
in  large  quantities ;  it  is  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  and  may  be 
found  on  the  walls  or  palings  near  the  water.  The  larva  is  fur- 
nished with  appendages  for  aquatic  respiration,  strongly  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Ephemera ;  but  when  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  it  quits  the  water  and  burrows  into  the  adjoining  bank, 
in  which  it  excavates  a  sort  of  cell.  Here  it  is  transformed  into 
a  pupa,  which  remains  inactive,  with  its  limbs  laid  along  the 
breast,  but  which  is  lively  when  disturbed;  and  here,  too,  it 
undergoes  its  final  change. 

745.     The  Panorpidje  are  distinguished  by  having  the  head 
produced  downwards  into  a  rostrum.     The   common   BritisH 
species  are  known  under  the  name  of  Scorpion-flies,  on  account 
of  the   remarkable  conformation  of  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  male.     The  sixth  and  seventh  seg- 
ments are  very  slender  and  somewhat 
curved  upwards,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
sort  of  tail ;  whilst  the  eighth  is  greatly 
thickened,  forming  an  oval  mass,  armed 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  capable  of 
no.  m^vA^ouBA  COM-     ^^  ^^^.^jj  . j^  ^^y  direction.   The  species 

represented  in  Fig.  480  is  a  very  common 
British  insect,  frequenting  hedges  and  woods.  The  Scorpion- 
flies  are  very  active,  and  prey  upon  other  insects  in  the  perfect 
state.  The  abdomen  of  the  female* is  also  prolonged  so  as  to 
form  an  ovipositor;  by  which  she  can  deposit  her  eggs  in  deep 
holes  or  crevices.  In  the  curious  foreign  genus  Nemoptera,  some 
species  of  which  are  found  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
the  anterior  wings  are  broad  and  rounded,  and  the  posterior  pair 
are  greatly  elongated  and  very  narrow,  but  terminated  by  a  broad 
dilatation.  In  BoreuSy  another  singular  genus  of  this  family, 
the  wings  are  wanting,  or  represented  only  by  peculiar  append- 
ages ;  this  insect  is  also  remarkable  for  its  habits,  aa  it  is  always 
found  in  the  depth  of  winter,  hopping  about  upon  the  snow. 
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746.  The  Raphidiidjc  are  commonly  known  as  Snake-Jim^ 
from  the  elongated  form  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  move  the  front  of  the  body  in  different  direc- 
tions. They  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  agile  in  their 
movements,  and  possessing  powerful  jaws;  they  are  chiefly 
fonnd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods  and  streams;  and  they 
prey  upon  other  insects  inhabiting  the  same  situations. — Finally, 
the  MANTispiD-fi  seem  to  connect  this  order  with  the  preceding  ; 
having  the  mouth  formed  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Neurop* 
tera  ;  but  having  the  fore-legs  converted  into  prehensile  claws, 
and  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  lengthened  so  as  to  elevate 
them,  almost  exactly  as  in  the  Mantis. 

747.  We  shall  next  mention  the  small  intermediate  group  of 
Phrtganeid^  or  Caddtce-flies,  which  are  by  some  entomolo- 
gists regarded  as  constituting  an  aberrant  family  of  the  Neu- 
roptera,  whilst  others  raise  them  into  the  rank  of  a  distinct 
Order,  Trichoptera, — a  name  derived  from  the  hairy  covering 
with  which  their  wings,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  are  beset.  In 
this  character,  as  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves  of  the 
wings,  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Lepidoptera. 

748.  These  Insects  are  chiefly 
remarkable  on  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  larvae,  which  are 
well  known  under  the  name  of 
Caddice-warms.  These  reside 
in  cylindrical  cases,  open  at 
each  end,  to  which  they  attach 
various  matters,  as  bits  of  stick, 
weeds,  pebbles,  or  even  small 
living  shells,  by  the  assistance 
of  silken  threads,  which  they 

Pio.  481.— PEatTOANSA  oHA?(9i8.— A,  Larva  in  lt»      .      .  ,  ,         _,       "^ 

case;  B, grating ;  C,  Imago.  Spin  from    the   mOUtb.        IbeSe 

cases  they  bear  about  with 
them ;  protruding  the  three  first  segments,  with  their  legs,  when 
they  creep  forwards  ;  and  withdrawing  these  upon  the  slightest 
alarm.  They  are  never  known  to  quit  these  cases  of  their 
own  accord.     Different  species  appear  to  prefer  different  ma- 
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terials  for  the  constrnotion  of  their  cases  ;  but  they  have 
the  power  of  employing  almost  any  which  fall  in  their  way, 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  those  usually  preferred.  The  food 
of  some  of  the  larvs  is  vegetable ;  but  others  prey  upon  small 
aquatic  larvse,  such  as  those  of  the  Neuroptera.— When  about 
to  assume  the  pupa  state,  the  larvae  fix  their  cases  to  some  solid 
substances  beneath  the  water,  apd  close  the  two  extremities  with 
a  kind  of  grating,  that  admits  of  the  passage  of  water  through 
the  tube,  which  is  necessary  for  respiration.  A  short  time 
befnre  they  are  to  assume  their  perfect  form,  they  make  their 
way  out  by  means  of  the  pair  of  hooked  jaws,  with  which  they 
are  then  furnished,  and  swim  about  with  great  activity  by  means 
of  the  two  hind  legs,  crawling  occasionally  upon  the  four  first. 
In  order  to  throw  off  their  pupa-case,  the  larger  species  crawl 
up  plants  out  of  the  water ;  but  the  smaller  ones  merely  come  to 
the  surface,  and  there  undergo  their  transformation, — using 
their  old  envelope  as  a  boat,  out  of  which  they  rise  to  expand 
their  wings,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Gnats.  The  perfect 
Caddioe-fiies  run  with  great  agility,  but  their  flight  is  awkward, 
— except  in  some  of  the  smaller  species,  which  assemble  in  troops 
and  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  water  towards  sunset.  They  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  not  unfrequently  enter  our  houses, 
being  attracted  by  the  light.  They  emit  a  disagreeable  smell 
when  touched.  These  insects  are  very  numerous  in  Britain  ; 
no  fewer  than  190  species  having  been  described. 


Order  V.— HYMENOPTERA. 

749.  In  the  membranous  character  of  their  four  wings,  the 
insects  of  this  Order  resemble  the  Neuroptera ;  but  they  cannot 
well*  be  mistaken  for  them.  The  anterior  wings  are  usually 
much  larger  than  the  posterior ;  and  the  veins  or  nerves  *  are 

*  These  terms  are  used  to  mean  the  same  things;  namely,  the  hard  frame- 
work on  which  the  membrane  of  the  wing  is  extended.  They  must  not  be  un- 
derstood as  indicating  any  analogy  to  the  veins  and  nerves  of  higher  animals. 
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much  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  Neuroptera,  and  do  not  form 
a  close  network  by  their  ramifications,  as  in  that  Order.  In 
some  of  the  minute  species,  the  wings  are  almost,  or  even  en- 
tirely, destitute  of  nerves.  Another  character  furnished  by  the 
wings  consists  in  the  connection  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
wings  on  each  side,  during  flight,  by  means  of  a  series  of  minute 
hooks  along  the  front  edge  of  tlje  latter,  which  catch  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  one  continued  surface  on 
each  side.  The  Hymenoptera  are  also  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  last  segment  of  the  body  in  the  females, 
into  an  organ, — which  is,  in  one  division  of  the  Order,  a  stingy 
— and  in  the  other,  an  ovipositor,  or  instrument  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  eggs,  usually  possessing  the  power  of  boring  a  hollow 
for  their  reception  (§  667). 

750.  The  Hymenoptera  are  further  remarkable  for  the  great 
development  of  their  instinctive  faculties,  and  of  their  locomotive 
powers.  It  is  in  this  Order  that  we  find  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  contrivance,  and  of  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends ;  but  this  adaptation  results,  it  would  appear,  not  from  an 
exercise  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  animals  themselves  (as 
in  Man  and  the  higher  Yertebrata),  but  from  their  blindly  fol- 
lowing out  a  path  laid  down  for  them  by  the  Almighty  Designer 
(Anim.  Physiol.  §  475).  That  the  two  classes  of  faculties  just 
mentioned  should  attain  their  highest  development  in  the  same 
group  (the  Neuroptera  may,  perhaps,  be  included  in  this  state- 
ment), is  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  fact.  Considering 
these  powers  as  those  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  we  may  regard  these  groups  of  Insects  as  the 
types  or  centres  (§  35)  of  that  kingdom.  As  we  descend  the 
scale,  we  find  these  powers  gradually  disappearing,  whilst  the 
organs  of  vegetative  life  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  of  compa- 
ratively small  size  in  Insects),  gain  the  predominance,  so  that  in 
the  Zoophytes  we  have  an  evident  approach  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  ascend  the  Vertebrated 
series,  we  find  the  Instincts  gradually  superseded  by  Intelligence, 
which  in  Man  becomes  the  sole  director  (at  least  in  the  well- 
governed  mind)  of  the  actions,  keeping  the  instincts  in  subordi- 
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natipn ;  and  through  his  immof  tal  soul  we  are  connected  with 
that  kingdom  of  pure  IntdUgenee,  in  which  we  have  reason  to 
belieye  that  Mind  exists  unfettered  by  the  imperfections  of  its 
corporeal  instruments,  and  of  which  we  are  encouraged  to  hope 
that  we  shall  ourselves  be  sharers^  when  *<  this  corruptible  shall 
have  put  on  ineorruption." — The  mutual  adjustment  of  the 
various  instinctive  actions  of  a  large  number  of  individuals,  so 
that  they  all  work  together  towards  a  common  end,  like  the 
parts  of  a  machine,  is  nowhere  so  remarkable  as  in  the  9oekd 
Insects,  which  are  principally  restricted  to  this  Order ;  and  thd 
Beesy  Wasps,  and  Ants  belonging  to  it,  have  consequently  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  observer  of  nature  from  a  very  early 
period. 

751.  The  Insects  of  this  Order  undergo  a  complete  meta- 
morphosia ;  the  larvoe  being  more  imperfect  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  tribe;  and  the  pupae  being  quite  inactive.  In  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  Order  the  larvae  are  destitute  of  feet, 
and  resemble  little  Worms.  Their  support  is  provided  for,  either 
by  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  in  situations  where  the  future  grub 
will  be  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  food— the  parent 
being  directed  to  these  by  an  unerring  instinct,—- or  by  the  active 
exertions  of  the  parents,  which  convey  to  the  young  the  food 
which  they  have  themselves  collected ;  or  by  similar  exertions 
on  the  part  of  a  race  destitute  of  peculiar  sex  (hence  termed 
neuUrs\  on  whom  this  charge  more  especially  devolves.     When 
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SIZ£,  AND  XAONIFIED. 

arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  after  undergoing  several  pre- 
vious changes  of  skin,  the  larvae  are  transformed  into  inactive 
pupae ;  in  which  all  the  limbs  of  the  future  insect  are  visible, 
encased  in  distinct  sheaths,  and  folded  on  the  under  surface  of 

VOL.  II.  N 
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the  thorax.  During  this  part  of  their  existence  they  take  no 
food.  In  their  perfect  state,  these  insects,  for  the  most  part, 
take  but  little  nourishment ;  and  this  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  the  nectar  of  flowers.  Many  of  them,  however, — such  as  the 
Wasps, — attack  and  destroy  other  insects ;  but  these  are  often 
destined,  not  for  their  own  support,  but  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  young. — This  Order  is  of  considerable  extent,  being  inferior 
only  to  the  Coleoptera ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  to  contain 
one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  Insect  population.  It  attains  its 
greatest  development  in  warm  climates ;  for,  of  the  numerous 
species  inhabiting  this  country,  the  greater  part  are  of  very  small 
size,  and  some  are  almost  of  even  microscopic  minuteness.  None 
of  the  species  attain  any  great  dimensions ;  very  few  of  them 
exceeding,  or  even  attaining,  two  inches  in  length,  or  three  in 
the  expansion  of  their  wings.  The  duration  of  their  lives,  from 
the  hatching  of  the  egg  to  the  final  change,  is  believed  never  to 
exceed  a  year. 

752.  This  Order  may  be  primarily  divided  into  two  groups, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  organ  in  which  the  body  of  the 
female  terminates ; — the  end  of  the  abdomen  being  prolonged,  in 
the  Tebbbrantia,  into  a  saw  or  borer  for  the  deposition  of  the 
eggs;  whilst,  in  the  Aculeata,  it  is  formed  into  a  sting  or 
piercer  connected  with  a  poison-reservoir.*  In  the  former  group 
the  number  of  joints  in  the  antenna  is  very  variable;  whilst 
in  the  latter,  it  is  almost  always  twelve  in  the  female,  and  thir- 
teen in  the  male.  The  Terebrantia  may  be  again  divided  into 
the  Secubifera,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  attached  by  its  whole 
breadth  to  the  thorax,  of  which  the  larvse  feed  upon  vegetable 
matter;  and  the  Entomophaga,  distinguished  by  having  the 
abdomen  supported  upon  a  foot-stalk,  in  which  the  larvas  gen- 
erally feed  parasitically  upon  living  insects.  The  Aculeata  are 
in  like  manner  divided  into  the  Pksdones,  or  predaceous  tribes, 
which  do  not  collect  pollen,  and  in  which  the  larvae  feed  upon 

*  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  sting  and  the  ovipositor 
are  essentially  the  same  organs ;  the  ovipositor  of  the  Entomophagous  Tere- 
brantiaf  and  the  sting  of  the  Aculeata,  being  almost  identical  in  their  construc- 
tion. 
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otfaer  insects  stored  up  for  them,  or  upon  fluids  collected  by  the 
nenters ;  and  the  Mellifera,  in  which  the  larvae  feed  upon 
hcmej  or  pollen-paste,  collected  and  stored  up  for  them.  All 
these  have  characteristic  distinctions  in  their  adult  form  ;  on 
which  it  would  not  be  accordant  with  the  character  of  this  work 
to  dwell  minutely.  The  division  of  the  Order  into  sections  may 
be  better  understood  from  the  following  tabular  arrangement  of 

them: — 

iLarv€B  vegetable' 
feeders  I.  Securifera. 

Larva  parcuUie         II.  Entomophaoa. 
( Predaceoua  in  habits  III .  P  r^don  bs  . 
{Honey-collectors       IV.  Mellifera. 


Armed  with  sting — Aculbata 


753.  Section  I.  Terebrantia  Securifera.  The  principal 
family  of  this  section  is  that  of  Tbnthredinid^,  or  Saw-flies,  so 
named  from  the  saw-like  character  and  action  of  the  ovipositor. 
With  this  instrument  they  make  a  succession  of  small  holes  in 

the  branches  or  other 
parts  of  trees,  into  each 
of  which  they  insert  an 
<^gg>  closing  the  hole 
with  a  drop  of  frothy 
fluid.  The  tissue  in 
the  neighbourhood  of 
the  wound  swells  up 
from  its  irritation  ; 
and  sometimes  be- 
comes a  kind  of  gall, 
either  woody  or  pulpy, 
according  to  the  parts 
injured,  which  forms 
the  abode  of  the 
larva  in  some  cases,  during  its  whole  life  as  such,  and  up  to  its 
final  metamorphosis ;  but  in  general  the  larvae  come  forth  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  feed  upon  the  exterior  of  the  leaves.  They 
greatly  resemble  the  Caterpillars  of  Lepidopterous  insects ;  but 
usually  differ  from  them  as  to  the  number  of  their  feet,  which  are 
either  restricted  to  six,  answering  to  those  of  the  perfect  insect, 
or  amount  to  eighteen  or  twenty-two.  In  order  to  undergo  their 


FIG.  484.— A,  extremity  of  the  abdomen  of  Uie  Saw-flj, 
showing  the  two  sawt,  e,  and  their  supporters,  dy  ex- 
tended; a,  the  terminal  joint  of  the  abdomen;  and  6, 
the  two  internal  homy  sheaths.  B,  a  small  portion  of 
me  of  the  saws  Tery  highly  magnifled. 
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change  into  the  pupa  state,  thej  spin  a  cocoon,  either  in  the 
earth  or  on  the  plants  on  which  they  have  fed ;  but  they  do  not 
become  papas,  until  they  have  been  inclosed  in  this  for  many 
months,  and  only  a  few  days  before  they  come  forth  as  perfect 
Saw-flies.  To  this  group  belongs  the  Athalia  eenHfoluBy  or 
Turnip'flyy  which  occasionally  appears  in  this  country  in  such 
vast  numbers  as  td  produce  the  greatest  devastation.  The  larva 
is  twenty-two-footed,  and  of  a  greenish-black  colour ;  whence  it 
is  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  nigger^  or  black 
caterpillar  of  the  Turnip, — to  which  plant  it  is  chiefly  detrimen- 
tal, by  devouring  the  leaves,  and  thus  totally  destroying  the 
crop  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  It  was  especially 
abundant  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England,  in  the  years 
1835,  1836,  and  1837.  The  appearance  of  the  black  larv»  i& 
preceded  by  that  of  the  imago,  a  pretty  yellow  and  black 
insect)  which  is  first  seen  hovering  over  the  tumip-flelds  about 
the  middle  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June ;  it  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  soft  tissue  of  the  leaf,  puncturing  the  cuticle  by  its  ovipo- 
sitor ;  and  these  are  hatched  in  five  or  six  days.  In  a  few  days 
more,  a  whole  field  has  been  often  devastated  by  the  voracity  of 
the  larvsB,  which  devour  the  soft  tissue  of  the  leaves,  leaving  only 
their  skeletons  and  stalks.  The  most  effectual  remedy  for  these 
attacks  was  found  to  be  the  introduction  of  Ducks  into  the  fields, 
by  which  the  plants  were  cleared  of  the  larv®  more  effectually 
than  they  could  be  by  any  other  means.  Many  other  species 
exist,  however,  almost  equally  injurious  to  different  tribes  of 
plants.  Thus  the  Gooseberry  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a 
Tenthredo,  of  which  the  larvae — often  amounting  to  as  many  as 
one  thousand  upon  a  single  tree — devour  its  leaves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  summer.  The  Apple,  again,  suffers  from  the  deposition 
of  the  eggs  of  another  species  in  its  fruit.  And  the  Willow  is 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  many  species,  some  of  which  devour  its 
leaves,  whilst  others  cause  the  production  of  galls  by  perforating 
its  branches.  The  perfect  Insects  of  this  group  are  of  moderate 
size,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length  ;  some  of  them,  however, 
are  among  the  largest  Hymenoptera  inhabiting  this  country. 
Their  flight  is  usually  heavy,  and  is  attended  in  the  larger  spe- 
cies with  a  humming  noise ;  they  seem,  however,  to  be  more' 
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a^ile  in  the  hot  sunshine.  They  come  forth  for  the  most  part  in 
the  spring,  having  passed  the  winter  in  the  pnpa  state  ;  and  they 
usually  obtain  their  chief  supply  of  food  from  the  poUen  or  honey 
of  flowers,  especially  those  of  the  Umbelliferous  tribe ;  some  of 
them,  however,  attack  and  devour  living  insects  which  frequent 
the  same  plants.  The  ravages  of  these  insects  are  restrained 
by  the  destruction  of  vast  multitudes  of  their  larvae,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Entomophagous  or  parasitic  section  of  this  group  ; 
thus  the  Lophyrus  pint,  a  Saw-fly  which  infests  the  Pine,  is  it- 
self subject  to  the  attacks  of  at  least  twenty  parasites,  of  which 
fifteen  are  Ichneumonidae. 

754.  The  SiRicmiB  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  group,  both  in  structure  and  habits  ;  but  they  have  a 
stronger  ovipositor,  agreeing  in  structure  with  that  of  the  Ento* 
mophagous  section,  which  enables  them  to  pierce  not  merely  the 
soft  substance  of  leaves  or  young  shoots,  but  hard  timber.  The 
larve  produced  from  the  eggs  thus  deposited,  usually  reside  in 
the  interior  of  trees,  which  they  perforate  in  various  directions  ; 
often  causing  great  destruction  in  the  Pine  forests,  of  which  the 
largest  species  are  inhabitants.  When  full  grown,  they  form 
a  slender  silken   cocoon,  mixed  with  chips  of  wood,  at  the 

extremity  of  the 
burrow  ;  and  her^ 
they  undergo  their 
final  transformation. 
The  perfect  Insects 
are  among  the  largest 
of  the  Order  ;  they 
are  remarkable  for 
the  very  cylindrical 
form  of  their  bodies, 
and  for  the  hum- 
ming sound  which 
they  make  when  on 
the  wing. 

755.  Sbctiox  II.--^In  the  section  of  Tbrebrantia  Entomo* 
FHAGA,  the  first  family,  that  of  Ctnipidjs,  or  Gall-flies^  rAther 
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corresponds  with  the  preceding  in  its  general  habits,  and  in  the 
diet  of  the  larvsB.  These  insects  puncture,  with  their  ovipoeitor, 
the  surface  of  the  leaves,  buds,  stalks,  and  young  stems  and  roots, 
of  various  plants  and  trees  ;  and  thej  increase  the  aperture  by 
means  of  the  toothed  edge,  forming  a  kind  of  saw,  with  which 
the  extremity  of  this  organ  is  armed.  In  this  aperture  they 
deposit,  besides  the  egg,  a  drop  of  fluid,  which  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  irritating  in  its  character  ;  causing  the  production  of 
tumours  or  gaUSf  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  colours  ;  the  solid 
interior  of  which  becomes  the  food  of  the  larva  when  hatched. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  very  same  tree  should 
produce,  on  its  different  parts,  galls  of  very  different  forms  and 
of  various  degrees  of  consistency,  according  to  the  species  of 
Cynips  by  which  it  has  been  punctured.  The  hardest  is  the 
common  Gall-nut,  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ink, 
and  also,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  in  the  process  of  dyeing  black 
.'Yeoet.  Physiol.  §  399).  This  is  produced  in  the  Levant, 
upon  a  low-growing  species  of  Oak,  the  Q^ercu8  infectoria.  It 
has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  ^'  apples  of  Sodom," — 
which  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sel^  and  which 
have  been  said  "  to  appear  outwardly  tempting  to  the  eye,  but  to 
turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips," — are  nothing  else  than  galls  of  a  softer 
consistence,  produced  from  the  same  Oak  by  the  attacks  of  an- 
other species  of  Cynips.  The  "  oak-apples  "  of  our  own  country 
are  large  galls  found  upon  the  young  shoots  of  the  Oak  ;  the 
leaves  sometimes  produce,  besides  larger  galls,  a  multitude  of 
little  spangled  discs,  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  contain  the 
larvae  of  a  small  species  of  Cynips  ;  the  parts  of  fructification  are 
sometimes  attacked  by  a  species,  the  galls  of  which  hang  on  the 
catkins  like  a  bunch  of  currants  ;  and  the  root  produces  a  large 
woody  gall,  inhabited  by  a  species  of  Cynips,  of  which  1 100 
individuals  have  been  found  in  a  single  gall.  The  Oak  is  by  no 
means  the  only  species  of  vegetable  infected  by  these  insects  ; 
but  a  larger  number  of  Grall-flies  appear  to  be  restricted  to  it 
than  to  any  other  plant.  The  Rose  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
one  species,  which  causes  the  flower-bud  to  be  developed  into  a 
gall  in  a  very  curious  manner. — An  insect^  considered  as  belong- 
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ing  to  this  family,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  seeds  of  the  most 
forward  wild  figs  of  the  Levant.  The  modern  Greeks,  following 
a  custom  handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers,  fasten  sever- 
al of  these  froits  among  the  later  figs  ;  and  the  insects  escaping 
from  them,  covered  with  pollen,  make  their  way  into  the  unfer- 
tilised fruit,  and  thus  contribute  to  its  maturity  (Botany,  §  673). 
This  operation  is  termed  caprification.  The  larv»  of  some  of 
the  species  are  parasitic  upon  other  insects. 

766.  The  family  of  Ichneumonid^  may  be  regarded  as  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  the  Entomophagous  section.  The  female 
lohneufflon  deposits  her  eggs,  by  means  of  her  sharp-pointed 
ovipositor,  only  in  the  bodies  of  other  insects,— chiefly  the  cater- 
pillars of  Lepidoptera,  or  the  larvse  of  the  Phytophagous  section 
of  Hymenoptera.  Some  of  them  have  a  very  long  ovipositor, 
which  is  used  to  insert  the  eggs  into  the  bodies  of  Caterpillars 
that  live  beneath  the  bark,  or  in  the  crevices  of  wood  ;  whilst 
those  in  which  this  instrument  is  short,  place  their  eggs  in  or 
upon  the  bodies  of  caterpillars,  to  which  they  can  obtain  easier 
access.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  these  situations,  how* 
ever ;  but  employ  for  the  same  purpose  the  eggs  or  pupss,  or 
even  the  perfect  Insects,  although  most  of  them  prefer  the  larvae. 
The  young  Ichneumons,  when  hatched  as  footless  grubs, — some- 
times in  considerable  numbers  in  the  body  of  one  caterpillar, — 
devour  only  the  fatty  parts,  which  are  not  absolutely  essential 
to  life  ;  and  the  animal  they  infest  may  continue  to  exist  for 
s<Mne  time,  thus  affording  them  a  continued  supply  of  nutriment ; 
but  when  the  Ichneumons  are  ready  to  undergo  their  last  meta- 
morphosis, they  either  pierce  the  skin  and  escape,  or  else  they 
kill  their  victim,  and  perform  their  changes  within  its  body. 
The  perfect  Ichneumons  feed  solely  upon  the  juices  of  flowers, 
and  fly  about  with  considerable  agility  in  search  of  their  nutri- 
ment^ or  of  proper  situations  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs. 
It  is  in  the  genus  Ptmpla,  that  the  ovipositor  attains  its  greatest 
development,  its  length  being  in  some  exotic  species  as  much  as 
three  or  four  inches  ;  when  not  in  use,  it  is  inclosed  in  two 
long  channeled  filaments,  which  unite  to  receive  it  like  a  sheath. 
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This  &mily  is  extremely  numerous.     Probably  more  than  3000 
species  exist  in  Europe  alone  ;  and  the  number  peculiar  to  other 

partsoftheglobe 
may  fairly  be 
reckoned  as  at 
least  equal. 
Scarcely  any 
tribe  of  Insects 
is  free  from 
their  attacks  ; 
although,  as  al^ 
ready  stated,  the 
Lepidoptera  are 
the  chief  suf<* 
ferers.  In  re- 
straining     the 
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many  Insects^ 
which  commit  great  injury  against  the  Agriculturist,  the  Ich- 
neumonid^i?  render  essential  service  to  Man ;  and  there  is  no 
mode  in  which  they  can  be  said  to  do  him  any  counteracting 
injury. 

757.  The  family  CHALcroiDiB,  or  Chalds  tribe,  is  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  parasitic  insects,  distinguished  by  their 
generally  very  minute  size  (their  length  seldom  exceeding  a 
line  or  two),  their  brilliant  metallic  or  variegated  colours,  and 
their  nearly  veinless  wings.  Like  the  Ichnenmonid®,  th^  are 
all  parasitic  upon  other  insects  in  their  early  states  ;  the  minority 
infesting  the  larvie  and  pupae;  but  some,  from  their  nunuta 
size,  being  reared  within  the  eggs  of  oliher  insects.  They  are 
especially  destructive  to  Lepidoptera;  but  they  will  also  attack 
the  species  of  most  of  the  other  Orders.  Not  unfrequently  they 
deposit  their  eggs  in  various  kinds  of  galls,  formed  by  the  agency 
of  the  preceding  families;  and  their  progeny,  when  hatched, 
attack  and  subeist  on  the  larvae  inclosed  within  :  and  t^ere  ar« 
some  species,  whose  larvae  are  parasitic  upon  those  of  other  para* 
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milt  insects.  Lastly,  the  Chbtsididjs,  or  Rubj^^tailed  Flies, 
eonstitnte  a  small  group,  distinguished  by  having  tjie  abdomen 
oomposed  of  gd\j  from  three  to  &ve  segments, — the  remainder 
being  formed  into  a  tabular  apparatus,  eapable  of  being  drawn 
together,  or  ext^ided  like  a  tdescope,  and  having  a  minute  sting 
or  ovipositor  at  its  extremity.  These  insects,  although  but  of 
small  or  moderate  size,  are  amongst  the  most  splendid  of  our 
native  species ;  being  adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  tints,-^ 
usually  blue  and  green  on  the  head  and  thorax,  and  a  fiery 
copper-Golour  or  ruby  on  the  abdomen ;  hence  they  have  been 
termed  the  humming-birds  amongst  insects.  They  may  be 
observed  during  the  hottest  sunshine,  flying  and  running  with 
great  vivacity  over  walb,  palings,  sand*banks,  and  occasionally 
upon  flowers  (especially  those  of  the  Umbellifern)  and  leaves. 
The  females  do  not  insert  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  other  insects 
or  their  larvae,  but  take  an  opportunity  of  depositing  them  in  the 
nests  of  the  diflerent  Wild*Bees  and  other  Hymenoptera»  during 
the  period  when  the  latter  are  provisioning  their  nests  for  the 
support  of  their  own  progeny ;  which  is  thus  starved  by  the 
intruder,  whose  voracity  is  such  as  to  require  the  whole  supply 
of  food  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  legitimate  occupiers  of  the 
nest.  In  this  habit  these  insects  closely  resemble  the  Cuckoo 
(§  351).  In  many  points  of  structure,  the  Chrysididss  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Aculeate  Hymenoptera ;  and  they  may 
be  considered  as  intermediate  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  Order. 

758.  Section  III.  Aculeata  Fr^dokes.  The  Hymenoptera 
of  the  Aculeate  division,  like  those  of  the  second  section  of  the 
Terebrantia,  have  the  abdomen  connected  with  the  thorax  by 
means  of  a  peduncle  or  foot-stalk,  which  is  often  (as  in  the 
Wasp)  extremely  slender. — The  Fredaceaus  subdivision  of  this 
group  contains  several  families ;  of  which  the  most  important 
only  will  be  noticed  in  detail. 

759.  The  Crabronidjs,  LABRiDiB,  BBMBBCiD-ac,  Sphegid^ 
BcoLiiDiB,  and  Mutil  iD-fi,  may  all  be  considered  under  one 
general  description  ;  they  form  a  group,  which  may  be  termed, 
from  their  peculiar  habits,  that  of  Fossores,  or  Diggers  ;  and 
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they  are  commonly  known  as  Sand  and  Wood  Wasps,  They  are 
solitary  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  consequently  no  neuters  exist 
among  them.  In  general  the  females  excavate  cells  in  the 
ground,  or  in  posts,  timbers,  &c.;  in  which  they  deposit — 
together  with  their  eggs — various  larvse  or  perfect  insects,  and 
(in  some  species)  even  spiders,  which  are  destined  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  progeny  when  hatched.  Occasionally  the  insects 
composing  this  store  are  first  stung  to  death;  but  sometimes 
they  are  only  slightly  stung,  and  are  finally  killed  by  the  larvse 
when  they  come  forth  from  their  eggs, — ^being  in  this  manner 
rendered  powerless,  whilst  their  bodies  are  prevented  from 
decomposing.  The  perfect  insects  are  generally  very  active, 
and  fond  of  the  nectar  of  flowers,  especially  those  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous tribe.  They  delight  in  the  hottest  sunshine,  flying  and 
running  over  sand-banks  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  and 
keeping  their  wings  in  constant  agitation  ;  some  of  the  tropical 
species  are  among  the  largest  of  the  order,  and  their  sting  is  very 
severe.  The  Sand-burrowers  excavate  their  nests,  by  means  of 
powerful  brushes,  with  which  their  legs  are  furnished ;  whilst 
the  Wood-burrowers  use  for  this  purpose  their  strong  broad 
mandibles,  which  are  provided  with  tooth-like  projections. 

760.  The  next  family,  that  of  Formicid^,  is  composed  of 
the  well-known  and  singularly  interesting  tribes  oi  Ants  (the 
White  Ants,  improperly  so  called,  belonging  however  to  the 
preceding  order)  ;  which  are  distinguished  from  all  the  Hym^i- 
optera  previously  described,  by  their  habit  of  residing  under- 
ground in  numerous  societies,  and  by  the  existence  of  neuters 
among  them,  by  which  class  the  labours  of  the  community  are 
chiefly  performed.  The  males  and  females,  which  constitute 
but  a  small  proportion  of  each  community,  are  alone  furnished 
with  wings ;  the  former  are  the  smallest.  The  neuters  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  males,  and  for  the  most  part 
resemble  the  females  in  conformation  ;  but  the  thorax  is 
smaller,  not  having  to  give  attachment  to  wings.  The  nests 
of  Ants  are  differently  constructed  in  the  different  species,  but 
all  are  very  curiously  and  regularly  arranged  ;  some  account  of 
them  will  be  given  hereafter.     The  males  and  females  leave  the 
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Best  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  their  wings ;  and  go 
f<^h  together  into  the  air.  The  males  soon  die,  without  re- 
entering their  former  abode.  Of  the  females  some  return,  and 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  original  nest ;  whOst  others  go  to  a 
distance,  and  become  the  foundresses  of  new  colonies :  they,  too, 
lose  their  wings  at  this  period,  sometimes  stripping  them  off 
with  their  own  feet,  in  other  instances  being  deprived  of  them 
by  the  neuters. — These  last  not  only  construct  the  nest,  but 
most  carefully  tend  the  young  grubs ;  supplying  them  with 
food,  moving  them  on  fine  days  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
nest  to  give  them  heat,  and  carrying  them  back  again  at  the 
approach  of  night  or  bad  weather,  and  defending  them  when 
attacked  by  enemies.  In  most  cases  the  species  consist  only  of 
three  kinds  of  individuals,  males,  females,  and  neuters  ;  but  in  a 
good  many  species,  some  of  the  latter  are  larger  and  rather  dif- 
ferently formed  from  the  rest,  and  appear  to  be  the  soldiers  of 
the  ccNimiunity; — ^not  only  defending  their  own  nests  against 
attacks,  but  actually  making  war  upon  the  nests  of  other  species 
of  Ants  (as  will  be  hereafter  detailed),  and  keeping  their  cap- 
tives in  slavery.  Ants  are  well  known  to  be  extremely  fond  of 
saccharine  matters ;  and  they  seem  greatly  to  relish  the  fluid 
which  exudes  from  the  bodies  of  Aphides  and  Coccidse  (§  785, 
786).  Some  species  even  collect  Aphides  into  flocks,  and  keep 
them,  as  it  were,  in  pastures ;  which  they  connect  with  their 
nests  by  means  of  galleries,  built  along  the  stems  and  branches 
of  trees  ;  and  they  protect  the  ^gs  of  these  insects  in  their  own 
nests,  especially  in  bad  seasons. 

761 .  The  family  of  Yespid^  or  Wasps,  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  Hymenoptera,  by  the  wings  being  folded,  when  at  rest, 
throughout  their  entire  length.  In  general  these  insects  are 
social;  the  communities,  however,  being  small.  In  such  cases, 
there  are  neuters,  or  individuals  of  neither  sex  ;  but  these  are 
not  destitute  of  wings.  There  are  also  some  solitary  Wasps 
(whose  habits  resemble  those  of  the  Fossores,  whilst  their 
general  structure  is  more  conformable  to  that  of  the  Social 
Wasps),  among  which  no  neuters  exist.— The  best-known  of 
the  Socied  Wasps,  such  as  the  Common  Wasp  of  this  country. 
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construct  their  nests  with  bits  of  wood,  bark,  ^c,  which  thej 
separate  with  their  jaws  and  reduce 
to  a  pulp ;  and  this  pulp,  when  ex- 
panded and  dried,  forms  a  paper-like 
substance.  With  this  are  built  layers 
of  hexagonal  cells,  one  row  being 
joined  to  the  under  side  of  another. 
The  top  row  is  attached,  in  some 
species,  merelj  to  the  under  side  of 
a  branch,  or  to  the  roof  of  a  slight 
hollow,  by  which  it  may  be  in  some 
degree  protected  ;  but  in  other 
species,  the  whole  comb  is  enveloped 
in  a  covering,  formed  by  several 
layers  of  the  same  paper-like  sub- 
stance with  one  or  more  apertures  (Fig.  488  ;  and  Anim. 
Physiol.  Fig.  267).  Wasps  feed  in  their  perfect  state  upon 
insects,  meat,  fruit,  &c. ;  and  nourish  their  young  with  the 
juices  of  those  substances.  A  Brazilian  species  stores  up  an 
abundant  provision  of  honey. — The  nests  of  the  Solitary  Wasps 

are  formed  of  earth  ; 
they  are  sometimes 
concealed  in  holes  of 
walls,  in  the  earth,  or 
old  wood  ;  and  some*^ 
times  they  are  fixed  to 
plants.  The  parents 
store  them  with  insects 
or  caterpillars,  which 
they  have  previously  wounded  with  their  stings.  These  nests 
contain  a  succession  of  cells,  in  each  of  which  a  single  egg  is 
deposited. 

762.  Section  IV.  The  Hymenoptera  belonging  to  the  Md* 
Uferous,  or  honey-collecting,  division  of  the  Aculeata,  are  known 
by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  hind  feet ;  of  which  the 
first  joint  is  compressed  and  extended  into  the  form  of  a  square 
plate,  and  provided  on  the  inside  with  brush-like  tufts  ;  these 
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•rgans  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  coUeoting  and  carrying 

the   pollen   of  flowers,  which  is  destined  for  the  nourishment 

of  the  young.     All  the  insects  of  this 

tribe  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 

Bees ;  but  the  tribe,  like  that  of  Wasps, 

contains  two  different  groups, — in  one  of 

which  the  species  are  a)l  solitary,  and  there 

are  only  two  kinds  of  individuals — males 

and  females — in  each ;   whilst  the  others 

often  live  in  societies  of  greater  or  less 

extent,  but  are  chiefly  distinguished  from 

the  former,  by  certain  peculiarities  in  the     ''^'^^i^'T  b^^.''  ""^ 

structure  of  the  mouth. 

763.  In  the  Bees  which  constitute  the  family  ANDRENiDiE, 
the  tongue  is  short,  and  blunt  at  the  extremity,  and  the  mentum 
or  chin  is  elongated.  They  are  always  solitary  in  their  habits  ; 
the  females  form  burrows  in  the  ground,  usually  in  sandy  places, 
and  provision  these  with  masses  of  pollen  and  honey,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  deposit  their  eggs.  Each  nest  contains 
several  such  masses,  each  provided  with  an  egg,  and  separated 
from  its  neighbours  by  small  partitions  of  earth.  The  perfect 
Bees  usually  make  their  appearance  in  the  spring. 

764.  The  Apidjb,  or  True  Bees,  are  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  by  the  great  length  of  the  tongue,  which  exhibits  the 
structure  described  in  §  672.  Their  habits  are  very  various  and 
exceedingly  interesting,  their  nests  being  constructed  of  the  most 
different  materials,  and  often  displaying  great  ingenuity.  Many 
of  them  burrow  in  the  ground  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bees  of 
the  preceding  family ;  others,  known  as  Mason  Bees,  build  a 
small  edifice,  consisting  of  several  cells,  with  grains  of  sand  or 
gravel,  which  they  fttsten  together  with  a  viscid  saliva  ;  the 
Carpenter  Bees  (Pig.  490)  form  their  cells  in  dead  wood, 
which  they  excavate  with  their  powerful  jaws  ;  whilst  the  Up' 
holsterer  Bees  construct  their  nests  with  pieces  of  leaves,  which 
they  cut  into  the  requisite  form  with  surprising  dexterity.  The 
purpose  of  these  operations  is,  in  all  instances,  to  form  a  series 
c^  cells,  in  each  of  which  an  egg  is  deposited,  with  a  supply  of 
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pollen  paste  for  the  nutrition  of  the  larvse.  Some  species,  such 
as  those  of  the  genera  Nomada^  Melecta,  and  Ccelioxys^  do  not 
trouble  themselves  with  the  construction  of  a  nest,  but  introduce 
their  eggs  into  the  cells  of  other  species  of  Bees. 
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765.  Of  the  Social  Bees,  or  Apid^,  there  are  two  principal 
groups  ;  the  first  consisting  of  the  Humble-Bees  or  Wild-Bees ; 
and  the  second  of  the  Hive-Bees.  The  Bomhi,  or  Hunible-Bees,  of 

which  there  are  many 
species  in  this  coun- 
try, live  in  curious 
habitations,  which 
are  sometimes  exca- 
vated at  a  consider- 
able depth  in  the 
ground,  and  some- 
times built  upon 
its  surface,  beneath 
stones,  &c.  The  so- 
cieties consist,  in 
some  species,  of  about 
fifty  or  sixty  indivi- 
duals ;  in  others  of  an  many  as  200  or  300.    They  contain  three 
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kiads  of  individuals, — males,  females,  and  neuters:  of  these 
the  females  are  the  largest,  and  tly  neuters  the  smallest. 
The  females  alone  survive  the  winter ;  and  they  employ  the  first 
fine  days  in  spring  to  commence  their  nests,  which  they  very 
qnickly  excavate,  and  supply  with  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
pollen  for  the  nourishment  of  the  first  brood.  This  consists 
exclusively  of  toot*kers  or  neuters  ;  which,  after  having  undergone 
their  transformations,  assist  in  the  labours  of  the  nest, — both  by 
the  construction  of  new  cells,  the  collection  of  food,  and  the 
rearing  of  the  larvae.  It  is  not  until  the  autumn,  that  the  males 
and  females  are  produced.  The  former  proceed  from  eggs  laid 
by  females,  so  much  smaller  than  the  rest,  that  they  have  been 
mistaken  for  workers.  At  the  commencement  of  winter,  all  but 
the  larger  females  die;  these  remain  in  a  sort  of  chamber  distinct 
firom  the  rest,  rendered  warm  by  a  carpeting  of  moss  and  grass ; 
but  without,  as  it  would  appear,  any  supply  of  food. 

766.  It  is  in  the  Hive-BeeSy  that  the  arts  of  construction, 
and  the  union  of  individuals  in  societies,  are  exhibited  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  These  societies  contain  but  a  single 
perfect  female,  commonly  termed  the  Queen, — seyeral  hundred 
males,  which  are  known  as  Drones, — and  about  twenty  thousand 
Workers  or  Neuters.  It  is  by  the  latter  that  all  the  labours  of  the 
hive, — the  construction  of  the  combs,  the  collection  of  food,  and  the 
nourishment  of  the  larvsB, — are  performed.  The  accompanying 
figures  exhibit  the  relative  sizes  and  aspects  of  these  three  kinds. 
The  wax  of  which  the  comb  is  constructed,  is  secreted  by  the 
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insects  themselves,  in  little  scales,  which  work  out  between  the 
segments  of  the  abdomen.  These  are  taken  up  and  kneaded  by 
the  jaws,  and  applied  in  the  proper  place.     The  cells  are  for  the 
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reception  of  the  eggs,  of  honey  and  of  the  pollen  of  floweW 
mixed  with  honey,  into  |  paste  known  as  bee-hread.  This  food 
is  not  deposited  in  the  cells  with  the  eggs  ;  bat  is  supplied  to  the 
larvse  by  the  workers,  which  tend  them  most  assidaously.  The 
honey  is  stored  up  for  the  support  of  the  adults  through  the 
winter ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Neuters  surviving,  as 
well  as  the  Queen,  when  the  supply  of  food  is  sufficient.  The 
Drones  are  killed  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  by  the  stings  of  the 
workers,  being  themselves  unprevided  with  any  means  of  defence. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  central  part  of  each  comb,  which  is  the 
warmest  situation ;  those  which  are  to  produce  Drones  have 
cells  constructed  for  them,  which  are 
rather  larger  than  the  rest ;  and  those 
from  which  Queens  are  to  be  reared, 
termed  royal  cells,  are  much  larger  and 
of  diflPerent  form.  When  so  many 
PXG.  495.-BOYAL  CELL  J^'^^S  ^^  ^^^  jwoduced,  that  the  hive 
is  over-peopled,  colonies  are  sent  forth 
with  young  queens  in  search  of  another  habitation.  Further 
details  on  the  economy  of  Bees  have  been  elsewhere  given 
(Anim.  Physiol.  §§  712—716). 


Order  VI.— LEPIDOPTERA. 

767.  This  Order,  characterised,  as  formerly  stated,  by  the 
downy  covering  of  the  wings,  contains  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful forms  of  the  whole  class,  as  well  as  some  of  the  largest. 
The  number  of  species  it  comprehends  is  very  considerable, 
although  inferior  to  that  of  the  Coleoptera,  Hymenoptera,  or 
Diptera  ;  it  probably  includes  one-sixth  of  the  whole  class.  All 
the  insects  of  this  Order  are  commonly  ranked  as  Butter/lies, 
Moths,  and  Sphinges  or  Hawk»maths;  and  whilst  they  are  most 
readily  distinguished  from  all  others,  there  is  so  much  general 
resemblance  among  themselves,  that  the  difficulty  of  classifying 
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Fio.  4M^^FaATRnt-flCAL<8  or  tub  Goit-moth. 


tbem  is  often  considerable.     The  possession  of  scales  upon  their 

wings  is  not  alto- 
gether peculiar  to 
them,  for  they  are 
found  upon  the 
wings  and  bodies 
of  other  insects ; 
but  it  is  only  in 
these, that  the  wings 
are  covered  with 
such  complete  layers 
of  them.  The  scales 
are  generally  of  somewhat  oval  form,  terminating  at  one  end  in 
a  kind  of  stalk,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  membrane  of 
the  wing ;  and  on  this  they  are  arranged  in  rows,  overlapping 
each  other  like  tiles  on  a  roof.  They  may  be  easily  rubbed  off 
with  the  finger,  and  the  bare  membrane  is  left,  which  is  then 
seen  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  wings  of  other  insects.  The 
number  of  scales  covering  the  wings  of  the  Silkworm  Moth,  has 
been  estimated  at  about  400,000 ;  it  is  entirely  to  these  that  the 
colours  of  the  wings  are  due,  which  are  frequently  so  gorgeous  in 
this  Order.  In  a  few  species,  the  wings  are  partially,  or  even 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  scales ;  but  the  structure  of  the  mouth, 
and  their  alliance  in  general  characters  with  other  species,  leave 
no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  this  Order.  Of  the  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  the  Insects  composing  this  Order,  for  suction^ 
mention  has  been  already  made  (§  674) ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore placed  at  the  head  of  the  Haustellate  or  Suctorial  group,  as 
the  Coleoptera  are  at  the  head  of  the  Mandibulate  insects;  Of  their 
metamorphosis,  also,  an  account  has  been  given  ;  and  it  now 
only  remains  to  des«^ribe  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  larvae 
and  pupsB  of  this  Order. 

768.  The  first  three  segments  of  the  body,  in  the  Lepidopterous 
larvce,  have  each  a  pair  of  simple,  short,  and  jointed  feet ;  which 
are  the  rudiments  of  those  of  the  perfect  insect.  Behind  these  are 
a  variable  number  of  temporary  appendages,  called /7ro-/^«,  which 
are  thick,  short,  fleshy  tubercles,  armed  at  their  extremity  with 
a  great  number  of  minute  hooks  ;  and  furnished  with  powerful 
VOL.  n.  o 
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muscles.  There  are  usually  five  pairs  of  these — four  of  them 
succeeding  the  true  legs,  and  another  proceeding  from  the  last 
segment  of  the  body.  Those  possessing  pro-legs  on  nearly  every 
segment,  crawl  upon  all  the  feet  at  once,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Myriapoda ;  but  those  which  have  only  a  small  number  of 
pro-legs  adopt  a  different  method.  They  seize  fast  hold  of  the 
objects  on  which  they  are  stationed,  with  the  six  true  legs  at 
the  fore  part  of 'the  body,  and  then  elevate  the  intermediate 

segments    into    an 


^^.^-^--^ 
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they  execute  very  quickly. 


arch,  until  they 
bring  the  pro-legs 
behind  close  to  the 
others ;  they  then 
disengage  the  true 
feet,  and  retaining 
hold  with  the  pro- 
legs,  they  thrust  the 
body  to  its  full 
length,  and  then  re- 
commence the  same 
manoeuvre,  which 
They  are  called,  from  this  circum* 


Flo.  498.— 1.  Catrrpillar  op  SvPALLOfP-TAiLSo  MoTB  {Ourapterpx  Sambucarfay. 
S.  Catsrpillar  of  PRiVRT  Uawk-Moth  {Sphinx  lii^ustri), 

stance,  Loopers  or  Geometers.     Many  of  them  resemble  small 
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pieces  of  stick  in  their  fornts  and  colours ;  as  well  as  in  their 
mode  of  occasionally  standing  fixed  to  twigs,  by  their  hind  legs 
only,  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Such  an  attitude  requires  a 
great  amount  of  muscular  force  ;  and  we  find  that  the  muscular 
system  of  these  Caterpillars  is  very  complicated  and  highly 
developed  (Fig.  499).  It 
was  stated  by  Lyonnet,  who 
devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
larva  of  the  Goat-moth,  that 
this  contains  4041  distinct 
muscles. 

769.  The  greater  number 
of  Caterpillars  are  vegetable- 
feeders,  most  of  them  confin- 
ing themselves  to  the  leaves 
of  plants;  and  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  development 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
plants  on  the  one  hand,  with 
that  of  the  Caterpillars  and 
Butterflies  which  are  respectively  to  feed  upon  them,  cannot  but 
strike  every  one  as  a  beautiful  example  of  creative  foresight. — 

But  there  are  some  Caterpillars, 
which  are  adapted  to  feed  upon 
such  flowers,  as  come  forth  early 
in  the  year ;  and  others  attack 
seeds,  roots,  and  even  the  woody 
portion  of  the  stem.  More- 
over, there  are  a  few  which  live 
in  this  state  upon  animal  matter, 
such  as  wool,  hides,  leather,  and 
fat.  Many  can  digest  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  alimentary  materials;  whilst  there  are  others 
that  can  only  find  support  on  some  one  kind, — the  leaves  of  a 
particular  species  of  plant  for  example.  The  habits  of  Caterpil- 
lars are  extremely  various.     Some  burrow  into  the  substance  of 


Fio.  499.— DoRftAL  MrsTLKs  or  thr  ANTBRrna 

SaOMKNTM  or  THE  CATiUtKLLAR  Or  CotSU*. 


Fig?  500.— Nbst  or  Tortrix. 
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leaves,  in  which  they  excavate  galleries  ;  others  envelope  them- 
selves in  the  membrane  of  the  leaf  itself,  which  they  roll  together 
and  attach  by  threads, — as  seen  in  Fig.  600,  representing  the 
nest  of  the  larva  of  Tortrix  viridana  (a  small  nocturnal  moth)^ 
which  is  constructed  by  rolling  the  leaves  of  the  Oak.  Many 
construct  cases  or  sheaths,  either  fixed  or  portable,  by  aggluti- 
nating several  substances  together, — as  is  done  by  the  larva  of 
of  the  common  Clothes'-Moth  ;  and  there  are  some  that  live  in 
societies,  dwelling  together  under  a  tent  of  silk,  which  they  spin 
in  common,  and  which  serves  to  defend  them  from  the  incle* 
mency  of  the  weather. 

770.  The  imago,  or  perfect  Insect,  when  it  throws  off  its 
last  envelope  and  comes  forth  into  the  air,  of  which  it  is  hence- 
forth to  be  one  of  the  gayest  inhabitants,  is  not  altogether 
perfect,  although  capable  of  very  soon  becoming  so.  The  wings 
appear  at  first  very  slightly  developed,  and  sometimes  even 
hang  loosely  at  the  sides ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  animal 
has  injected  their  tracheae  with  air, — by  taking  several  full 
inspirations  and  then  forcing  it  into  these  passages, — that  they 
become  expanded  so  as  to  serve  for  flight.  From  that  period 
the  body  is  supported  by  them,  during  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  their  active  state  ;  the  legs  being  weak  and  used  only 


FIO.  501.— TORTOUB-SHELL 
BUTTERFLY    JUST    EMKROED 

FROM  THE  Chrysalis.  Fio.  so3.— Danais  plbxippa. 

to  rest  upon,  and  one  pair  being  sometimes  undeveloped  (Fig. 
502). 

77 1 .    The  Lepidopterous  insects  are  divided  into  two  sections  ; 
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which  differ  alike  in  their  conformation  and  habits.  These  are> 
— I.  The  Rhopalocera,  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  or  Butter/lies, 
which  may  usually  be  distinguished  by  the  vertical  position  of  the 
wings  during  repose,  and  by  their  having  the  antennae  slender,  and 
terminated  by  a  small  club  ; — II.  The  Hetesocera,  or  Moths,  in 
which  the  wings  are  horizontal  in  repose,  and  the  posterior  pair 
are  furnished  with  a  small  bristle  on  their  anterior  margin, 
which  usually  fits  into  a  small  loop  in  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
anterior  wings,  and  thus  holds  the  wings  connected  during  flight. 
This  structure  does  not  exist  in  the  Butterflies.  The  antennsd 
in  the  Moths  are  generally  bristle-shaped,  and  frequently  plu- 
mose. 

772.     Section  I.    Rhopalocera. — This  section  corresponds 
with  the  Linnaean  genus  Papilio  ;  which  is  now,  however,  very 

much  subdivided. 
The  Butterflies  are 
distinguished  from 
the  other  Lepi- 
doptera by  the 
brilliancy  of  their 
colouring,  and  by 
the  beauty  of  the 
under  as  well  as 
the  upper  side  of 
the  wings.  Their 
Caterpillars  have  usually  sixteen  feet ;  and  their  Pupae  are 
nearly  always  destitute  of  any  silken  envelope,  and  are  attached 
by  the  tail.  The  Pupae  of  a  great  many  species  of  this  group 
are  ornamented  with  golden  spots  ;  from  which  circumstance  the 
name  Chrysalis  is  derived :  this  term  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
limited  to  the  Pupa  of  the  Butterflies  ;  but  it  is  now  in  such  ge- 
neral use,  as  applied  to  all  Pupae,  that  it  is  undesirable  so  to  re- 
strict it,  and  the  term  Aurelia  (which  means  in  Latin  what 
Chrysalis  does  in  Greek)  is  often  employed  by  Entomologists  to 
designate  these  Pupae.  To  the  genus  Vanessa,  distinguished  by 
the  abrupt  termination  of  the  antennae  in  a  short  knob,  belong 
i^veral  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British  Butterflies  ; — such 


Fig.  503.— abotnnis  Paphia. 
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as  the  Peacock  (Fig.  504),  the  Painted  Lady,  the  CamberweU 
Beauty,  the  Bed  Admiral,  the  Tortoise-shell,  and  others.  The 
subdivisions  of  this  Section  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  each 


Fro.  504.— PEACOCK  BTTTTERFLT. 


other  in  structure  and  habits,  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  describe 
them  more  minutely. 

773.  Section  II. — The  Heterocera,  including  the  different 
kinds  of  Moths^  present  a  much  greater  variety  of  structure  than 
the  Butterflies,  and  are  in  consequence  divided  into  many  fami- 


Pig.  805.— Sphinx  of  thb  vine. 


lies.  By  many  Entomologists  they  are  primarily  separated  into 
two  sections,  of  which  the  first,  that  of  the  Crepuscularia,  or 
Hatok-mothSy  corresponds  with  the   Linnsean  genus   Sphinx^ 
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which  derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  attitudes,  resembling 
that  of  the  sculptured  Sphinx  of  antiquity,  into  which  the  larva 
sometimes  throws  itself  (Fig.  498,  ^).  The  Moths  have  the  an- 
tennas prismatic,  and  usually  thickened  towards  the  extremity, 
although  the  apex  is  slender  and  pointed.  Although  the  Lepi- 
doptera  arranged  under  this  division  are  mostly  twilight-fliers, 
this  is  not  the  case  with  all ;  for  there  are  some  which  come  abroad 
in  open  day,  and  suck  the  juices  of  flowers  with  their  long  trunks, 
whilst  the  sun  is  brightly  illumining  their  wings.  These  species 
are  observed  to  be  more  brilliantly  coloured  than  the  rest ;  the 
body  and  wings  in  most  of  the  Sphinges  having  a  dull,  brownish- 
grey  aspect,  like  that  of  many  Owls,  whose  habits  are  similar. 
The  larvse  have  always  sixteen  feet ;  and  the  pupae  are  either 
inclosed  in  a  cocoon,  or  bury  themselves  in  the  earth.  The  perfect 
insects  make  a  loud  humming  noise  in  their  flight. — One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  this  group  is  the  Acherontia  atropos,  Death's- 
Head  Moth  (Fig.  412),  which  is  distinguished  by  the  skull-like 
patch  on  the  back  of  the  thorax,  as  well  as  by  the  squeaking  sound 
which  it  emits.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  body, 
the  sudden  appearance  of  this  insect  in  large  numbers  has  been 
commonly  regarded  as  ominous  of  evil.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to 
Bees ;  entering  their  hives,  devouring  their  honey,  and  alarming 
them  so  much,  that  they  keep  aloof  from  it  instead  of  attacking 
it,  although  it  has  no  means  of  defence.  The  Macroglossa  Stella- 
tarum,  or  Humming-bird  Hawk-Moth,  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  "  Bee-bird,"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  diur- 
nal species  ;  and  is  remarkable  for  the  loudness  of  the  sound 
which  it  produces,  when  feeding  poised  upon  its  wings.  It  might 
thus  be  almost  regarded  as  the  representative,  in  our  own  climes, 
of  those  feathered  beauties  after  which  it  is  named,  that  delight 
the  eyes  of  the  observer  of  Nature  in  tropical  regions. 

774.  The  group  of  Nocturna,  or  True  Mothsy  forming 
the  second  division  of  the  Heterocerous  Lepidoptera,  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  of  the  Order,  and  includes  the  largest  spe- 
cies. In  their  general  aspect.  Sphinges  and  Moths  are  some- 
what alike  ;  but  they  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  the  antennas,  which  taper  in  the  latter  from  base  to  point. 
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Many  of  ihem  have  no  dutinci  trimk ;  and  in  some  species  the 
females  are  almost,  or  altogether,  without  wings.  Sometimes 
the  wiDgs  can  be  rolled  round  the  body ;  and  in  a  few  instances 
they  fold  longitudinally,  like  a  fan.  The  greater  part  of  these 
Lepidoptera  fly  by  night,  and  their  colours  are  usually  dull. 
Their  Caterpillars  vary  as  to  the  number  of  their  legs,  from  ten 
to  sixteen ;  their  pupao  are  of  rounded  form,  and  almost  always 
spin  a  cocoon.  The  large  number  of  species  belonging  to  this 
section,  and  the  general  similarity  of  their  form,  make  their 
classification  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  They  have  been 
divided  into  ten  families ;  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
notice  the  most  important. 

776.  The  first  family,  that  of  Hepialidje,  contains  two 
interesting  genera,  Hepialui  and  Coatu,  The  Moths  of  the 
former  are  commonly  termed  StDtfU,  from  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  which  takes  place  during  the  twilight ;  the  sexes  vary 
considerably  in  appearance  and  structure, — the  male  of  one 
species,  which  frequents  the  Hop,  being  pure  white,  whilst  the 
female  is  yellow,  with  darker  markings.  The  male  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Ghost-Moth^  from  his  colour,  and  from  his  habit 
of  hovering  with  a  pendulum-like  motion,  over  one  spot  (often 
in  churchyards),  where  the  female  is  concealed.  The  genus 
Cosms  contains  the  Goat-Moth^  one  of  the  largest  of  British 
Lepidoptera ;  which  has  received  its  common  name  from  the 
goat-like  character  of  the  strong  scent  emitted  by  the  larva. 
This  larva  feeds  upon  the  wood  of  willow-trees,  which  it  per- 
forates in  every  direction,  and  thus  so  greatly  weakens  the  trees, 
that  they  are  often  blown  down  with  the  first  strong  wind.  It 
was  this  larva,  which  was  so  laboriously  dissected  by  Lyonnet 
(§  768)  ;  and  his  researches  were  continued  upon  the  pupa  and 
imago,  so  as  to  constitute  the  most  elaborate  and  complete 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  any  Insect,  that  has  been  yet  given  to 
the  world. 

776.  The  family  of  Bombtcid^  consists  of  Moths  allied  to 
that  of  the  common  Silk-worm,  The  pupad  are  inclosed  in 
cocoons  of  pure  silk,  frequently  of  very  firm  texture  ;  and  they 
are  rarely  subterranean.      The  prevailing  hues  of  these  Moths 
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are  grey  or  fawn  colonr ;   and  many  of  the  larger  species  have 
the   wings   ornamented  with  eye-Hke  spots  (Fig.  506).     This 


Fio.  606— Emprkob  Moth. 

tribe  contains  the  largest  species  of  Lepidoptera.  The  Saturnia 
pavonia  nu^or^  found  in  France,  has  been  seen  to  attain  the 
breadth  of  five  inches  across  the  wings;  and  the  Saturnia  pavonia 
minor^  or  Emperor  Moth  of  this  country  (Fig.  506),  attains  the 
breadth  of  3^  inches.   Many  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the 


Fio.  607.— Saturnia  pkumbthka. 


contrivances  they  adopt  for  security  in  the  Chrysalis  state ;  arid 
among  the  most  so  is  the  Saturnia  promethm  (Fig.  507),  an 
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Fio.  008.— CATE&PiLLAn,  Leaf-cocoon,  and  Chktbalib 

OF  THX  PBOMXTHXVB  MOTH 


American  species,  which,  previously  to  spinning,  draws  together 

the  sides  of  a  leaf  (within  which  it  afterwards  forms  its  cocoon), 

and  fastens  its  stalk 
to  the  stem  by  a 
strong  silken  web 
(Fig.  508).  The 
genos  Bombyx  is 
one  of  great  in- 
terest and  import- 
ance, as  containing 
the  Bombyx  mori^ 
whose  larva  fur- 
nishes all  our  silk. 
Of  the  numerous 
other  species  of  the 
family,  some  much 
resemble  a  bundle 
of  dead  leaves,  both 

in  colour  and  form,  when  their  wings  are  closed ;  such  is  the 

Gastropacha  quercifoUay  or  Oak-leaf  Moth  (Fig.  509).     The 

Caterpillars  of  other  species  are  re- 
markable for  their  curious    habits. 

They  live  in  societies  on  the  leaves 

of  the  oak  ;  and  spin,  when  young, 

a    kind    of    silken     tent,     divided 

within  into  cells.    They  may  be  seen 

to  issue  from  it  in  the  evening  in  a 

procession,  —  one   of   them,    which 

seems  to  act  as  a  guide,  advancing 

at  the  head, — two  then  following, — 

then  three, — then  four, — and  so  on, 

each  rank  containing  one  more  than 

the  preceding  one.    Hence  they  have 

been  called  pracessionary  caterpillars. 

Each  spins  a  separate  cocoon ;  but      «.   ,     ^ 

'^  '^  '   ^  Pig.  509.— Gastropacha  avsB- 

they  are  united  in  regular  apposition,  cifolia. 

being  laid  side  by  side  against  each  other. 

777.     The  family  Noctuid^  contains  a  great  proportion  of 
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the  large  sombre-coloured  night-flying  Lepidopterous  insects  ; 
it  includes  400  British  species,  which  bear  a  very  strong  re- 
semblance to  each  other. — The  family  GEOMETRiDiB,  so  named 
from  the  peculiar  mode  of  progression  of  its  Caterpillars  (§  768), 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding ;  but  the  moths  it  includes  are  less 
exclusively  nocturnal,  and  are  more  brightly  coloured.     To  this 

family  belongs  the  com- 
mon Magpie  Moth  (Fig. 
510),  whose  larva  and 
pupa  have  been  already 
represented  (Fig.  497)  ; 
al-^o  the  Swallow-tailed 
Moth,  and  many  other 
well-known  species. — The 
ToRTRiciD-fi  constitute  a 
numerous  group,  composed  of  minute  and  usually  dull-coloured 
Moths,  whose  larvae  are  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  vege- 
tation. ^  One  of  these,  known 
as  the  Codling  Moth,  is  one 
of  the  most  destructive  ene- 
mies to  the  Apple  crops  of  this 
country ;  laying  its  eggs  in 
the  eyes  of  the  newly-formed 
fruit,  within  which  the  larva 
feeds,  its  presence  being  only 
indicated  by  the  premature 
falling  off  of  the  fruit. — 
Another  species  does  great 
damage  to  our  apricot  trees 
in  the  early  spring,  by  tjring 
the  young  shoots  together 
with  threads,  so  firmly  that 
their  growth  is  stopped,  and 
by  devouring  the  young 
blossom-buds.  Another  species  (Fig.  400)  feeds  upon  the  Oak, 
which  in  certain  years  it  totally  strips  of  its  foliage :  its  numbers 


Fio.  fill TORTKix  vrris. 

4,  Male;  4  a,  Female;  4  b,  CatcrpUIar^ 
4  e.  Eggs  iid,i0,  Pape. 
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being  so  great,  that  when  the  branches  of  that  tree  are  sharply 
beaten,  a  complete  shower  of  these  moths  is  dislodged.  And 
another  commits  great  havoc  in  our  gardens,  by  eating  the  young 
leaves  and  buds  of  the  roses  ;  the  caterpillar  feeding  within  the 
bud,  from  which,  when  disturbed,  it  lets  itself  down  by  a  thread. 
One  of  the  most  destructive  insects  of  this  family  is  the  Tortrix 
vitis  (the  Pyrale  of  French  Entomologists) ;  whose  larvae  com- 
mit extensive  ravages  in  the  Vineyards  of  some  parts  of  France, 
where  they  occasionally  appear  in  very  large  numbers,  devouring 
and  tying  together  the  leaves,  and  preventing  the  development 
of  the  grapes,  by  surrounding  them  with  the  silken  threads  of 
which  they  make  their  cocoons  (Fig.  511). 

778.  The  family  TiNEiDiB  contains  those  little  Moths,  com- 
monly termed  Clothes' 'Moths,  whose  larvae  are  so  injurious  to 
woollen  stuffs  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  to  furs,  skins,  feathers, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  upon  which  their  voracity 
is  exercised.  They  use  the  same  materials  also  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  moveable  cases  or  sheaths ;  which  they  enlarge  with 
the  increasing  size  of  their  bodies,  both  by  adding  to  their 
extremities,  and  by  slitting  them  along  and  inserting  a  new 
piece,  so  as  to  increase  their  diameter.  In  these  tubes  they 
undergo  their  metamorphoses,  after  closing  the  orifice  with 
silk.— The  larvae  of  the  genus  Galleria  infest  Bee-hives,  feeding 
upon  honey,  forming  galleries  in  the  honeycomb,  and  enveloping 
the  bees  in  their  silken  webs,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destroy  the  community.  The  larvae  of  most  of  these  moths, 
however,  feed  upon  fresh  vegetable  matters,  usually  attacking 
the  leaves,  from  which  some  of  the  species  manufacture  small 
portable  cases,  whilst  others  feed  upon  the  pulp  between  the 
cuticles  of  the  leaves,  leaving  the  surface  uninjured.  These  form 
curious  little  galleries  in  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  from  which 
they  are  denominated  Leaf-miners. 

779.  The  Fissipenn^,  or  Plumed  Moths  (Fig.  404),  consti- 
tute a  small  group,  distinguished  from  all  other  Lepidoptera  by 
the  singular  division  of  the  wing  into  branches  or  rays,  of  which 
each  pair  has  from  two  to  six ;  these  are  most  beautifully 
fringed  at  their  edges,  and  much  resemble  the  feathers  of  Bird^. 


BHTNCHOTAj— HOMOPTERA.  Ig5 

They  are  composed  of  the  nerves  alone,  without  any  intervening 
membrane ;  this  last  seeming  to  have  been  transformed  into 
the  fringe.  The  Plumed  Moths  are  of  small  size  ;  some  of  them 
are  diurnal  and  brightly-coloured  ;  others  are  twilight-fliers, 
and  of  a  duller  a^>ect.  Some  species  have  the  power  of  folding 
up  the  wings  like  a  fan  ;  so  that,  when  closed,  they  present  the 
appearance  of  a  single  broad  ray. 


Order  VII.— RHYNCHOTA. 

780.  The  Insects  of  this  Order,  which  correspond  with  the 
Hemiptera  of  Latreille,  present  many  curious  anomalies  both  in 
structure  and  habit.  It  is  in  the  construction  of  the  mouth  that 
there  is  the  greatest  agreement ;  this  is  adapted  for  suction,  the 
lower  lip  being  elongated,  jointed,  and  channeled  like  a  gutter, 
inclosing  four  bristle-like  organs,  which  are  the  representatives 
of  the  mandibles  and  maxilla  (§  673).  Their  food  consists  of 
the  juices  of  animals  and  plants,  the  migority  deriving  their 
nourishment  from  the  latter  source. — Their  metamorphosis  is 
incomplete.  Their  differences  of  organisation  may  be  referred 
to  two  principal  types,  by  which  means  the  order  is  divided  into 
two  sub-orders  :  these  are, — I.,  the  Homoptera,  with  the  anterior 
wings  of  the  same  consistence  (either  membranous  or  leathery) 
throughout,  and  the  mouth  directed  backwards,  so  that  the  ros- 
trum originates  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  ;— and  IL, 
the  Heteroptbra,  in  which  the  anterior  wings  are  distinctly 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  basal  horny,  and  the  apical  mem- 
branous ;  and  the  rostrum  springs  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  head. 

781.  Sub-order  I.  Homoptera.  All  the  Insects  of  this 
group  subsist  on  vegetable  juices  ;  and  some  of  them,  from  the 
amount  of  damage  they  commit,  are  very  injurious  to  the  culti- 
vator. Some  of  the  females  are  furnished  vnth  an  ovipositor, 
provided  with  several  toothed  saws  ;  and  with  this  they  make 
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incisions  into  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants.  This  sub-order 
may  be  divided,  like  the  Coleoptera,  according  to  the  number  of 
joints  in  the  tarsi.  These  sections  are  only  three  in  number :  in 
the  first,  Trimera,  the  tarsi  are  Mrcc-jointed ;  in  the  second, 
DiMERA,  they  are  but  firo-jointed  ;  and  in  the  third,  Monomera, 
they  have  but  one  }oint. 

782.  Section  I.  Trimera.  The  three-jointed  division  of  the 
Homoptera  includes  three  families,  the  Cicadid^,  or  Cicadas^ 
the  CERCOPiDiE,  or  Froth-hoppers,  and  the  Fulgorid-«i,  or  Lan- 
tem-Jiies, — The  CiCADiDiE  are  the  largest  of  the  Order  ;  one 

species  measuring  between  six  and 
seven  inches  in  the  expanse  of 
its  wings.  They  are  nearly  all 
inhabitants  of  tropical  or  the 
warmer  temperate  regions  ;  only 
one  small  species  having  been 
found  in  this  country.  They  have 
large  wings,  which  are  sometimes 
transparent  and  sometimes  opaque, 
but  are  not  very  active  in  their 
habits ;  being  generally  found  upon 
trees  or  shrubs,  whose  juices  they 
suck.  The  female  makes  a  suc- 
cession of  slits  in  the  small  twigs 
with  her  ovipositor,  and  deposits  her 
eggs  in  these ;  the  young  larvse 
soon  quit  their  birth-place,  however, 
and  descend  to  the  ground,  where 
they  increase  in  size  and  become  pupae.  It  is  a  species  of  Cicada 
inhabiting  a  kind  of  Ash,  which,  by  puncturing  it,  causes  it  to 
discharge  the  sweet,  slightly  purgative  substance,  that  is  known 
as  Manna. — Of  the  peculiar  sound-producing  powers  of  the 
Cicadidae,  an  account  has  been  elsewhere  given  (Anim.  Physiol. 
§  679).  The  ancient  Greeks  used  the  pupae  and  perfect  insects 
as  articles  of  food. 

783.  The  FuLGORiDiE  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Cicadidae,  bui  are  destitute  of  organs  for  producing  sounds  and 
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Lave  the  legs  more  adapted  for  leaping.  Many  of  them  are 
distinguished  bj  a  curious  prolongation  of  the  forehead,  which 
sometimes  equals  the  rest  of  the  body  in  size.  The  shape  of 
this  projection  varies  extremely  in  the  different  species,  which 
are  numerous  in  many  tropical  regions.     It  is  in  it,  that  the 

luminous  property  of  the 
Lantem-fy  (Fig.  513)  is 
said  to  exist ;  but  the 
luminosity  of  this  in- 
sect,— of  which  one  spe- 
cies is  a  native  of  Guiana, 
and  another  of  China, — 
is  doubted  by  many  na- 
turalists, the  evidence  in 
regard  to  it  not  being  sufficient.  If  it  really  exists,  it  is  only  at 
particular  seasons.  The  Lantern-fly  of  Guiana  seems  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  with  respect  to  the  absence  of 
sound-producing  powers  in  this  family ;  for  it  is  said  to  produce, 
from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  a  loud  sound,  which  has  been  compared 
with  that  of  a  razor-grinder  at  work. 

784.  The  family  Cercopid^  consists  of  insects  of  small  size  ; 
many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  grotesqueness  of  the  forms 
they  assume.  Several  species  are  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
and  are  known  under  the  name  of  Frog-hoppwi^  from  their  leap- 
ing powers  ;  or  of  Froth-hoppert^  horn  their  peculiar  frothy 
secretion ;  or  of  Cuekoo-^ntSy  from  the  supposed  origin  of  this  fluid. 

The  most  singular  forms^ 
however,  are  confined  to 
the  tropics ;  and  exam- 
ples of  them  are  present- 
ed in  the  accompanying 
figures  of  two  Brazilian 
species,    whose     curious 

Pia6l4.-a,Bo<qrdlumglol)ulare;ft.B.oruoiatum.      appendages    result     from 

an  extraordinary  development  of  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax. 
The  insects  of  this  family  are  often  beautifully  varied  in  their 
ci^ours ;  they  are  constantly  found  upon  plants,  upon  the  juices 
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of  which  thej  subsist  in  all  their  stages  ;  and  some  of  them  are 
employed  by  certain  species  of  Ants,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Aphides  (§§  760  and  785).  The  Aphraphora  spumaria  is  one  of 

the  best  known  British 
species ;  its  larva  and 
pupa,  resembling  the 
perfect  insect  in  almost 
every  respect  save  the 
absence  of  wings,  are 
Fio.5w.-APHBOPHoaA8PUMABiA:«,iiiu«o,  .  found  boneath  a  frothy 
6,  frothy  .ecretion ; .,  pup..  oxudation,  —  cspccially 

upon  willow-trees  ;  and  the  exudation  is  sometimes  so  abund- 
ant, from  the  large  number  of  these  animals,  that  persons 
walking  beneath  are  wetted  by  the  continual  dropping  of  the 
fluid.  A  species  nearly  allied  to  this,  inhabiting  Madagascar, 
discharges  a  clear  instead  of  a  frothy  fluid  ;  and  this  in  such 
quantities,  that  it  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  middl«>.  of  the  day, 
when  the  heat  is  the  greatest,  in  a  continual  shower. 

785.  Section  11.  Dimera..  This  section  entirely  consists  of 
minute  insects  ;  of  which  the  most  remarkable  family  is  that  of 
ApHiDiB,  or  Plant-'Lice,  These  live  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
surface  of  plants  of  almost  every  description,  and  suck  the 
juices,  by  means  of  their  proboscis,  from  the  young  shoots, 
leaves,  stems,  and  even  roots.  They  greatly  weaken  its  vigour, 
and  often  distort  young  shoots  and  leaves  ;  some  species  cause 
little  gaU-like  excrescences,  by  the  irritation  they  produce.r  From 
two  horn-like  processes  at  the  posterior  part  of  their  bodies,  a 
saccharine  secretion  exudes,  of  which  Ants  are  very  fond  (§  760)  ; 
and  it  is  either  this  fluid  dropped  on  the  adjacent  leaves,  or  the 
extravasated  sap  flowing  from  the  wounds  made  by  the  insects, 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  haney-dew.  In  many  of  the 
species  of  this  family,  a  large  proportion  of  the  individuals  never 
acquire  wings  ;  in  which  case  the  pupa  is  not  to  be  distinguish-  • 
ed  from  the  larva  or  imago ;  whilst  at  certain  parts  of  the  year, 
other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  of  both  sexes,  acquire 
wings.  The  Aphides  which  are  seen  in  the  spring  and  summer 
are  sexless  individuals,  which  produce  living  young  by  a  process 
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of  budding  in  their  interior.  In  the  autumn  males  and  females 
are  produced  in  the  same  waj,  and  the  latter  lay  eggs,  which 
survive  the  winter  and  give  birth  to  viviparous  individuals  in 
the  en3uing  spring.  This  is  an  example  of  what  is  called  the  "  Al- 
ternation of  Generations,"  the  only  one  met  with  amongst  Insects, 
although  it  frequently  occurs  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  rapidity  of  production  of  the  viviparous 
individuals  is  enormous  ;  nine  generations  having  been  produced 
within  three  months,  and  each  generation  averaging  100  indivi- 
duals. Hence  it  may  be  calculated  that,  from  a  single  Aphis, 
10,000  million  millions  may  be  generated  in  that  short  period. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  an  immense  amount  of  damage 
should  be  done  by  them,  notwithstanding  their  very  small  size* 
Many  of  the  blights  so  injurious  to  the  gardener  and  the  agricul- 
turist, consist  really  of  Aphides  ;  although,  from  the  minuteness 
of  the  insects  themselves,  they  frequently  escape  observation. 
The  Aphis  Eosa,  or  Rose  Louse,  is  one  of  those  best  known  to 
the  gardener  ;  whilst  the  one  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  property  of  the  cultivator  on  a 
larger  scale  is  the  Aphis  Humuliy  or  Hop 
Fly.  Of  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  the 
PIG.  516.-APHI8  EOS*,  production  of  that  vegetable,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  duty  paid  to  the  English 
government  on  its  growth,  has  varied  from  468,000/.  to  15,400/. 
in  different  years,  almost  entirely  from  the  absence  of  this  insect 
in  the  former  case,  and  its  presence  in  the  latter  ;  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  actual  value  of  the  crop  is,  of  course,  far  greater. 

786.  Section  III.  Monomera.  The  third  section  contains 
but  one  family,  that  of  CocciDiB,  sometimes  called  Scale  Insects. 
These,  although  ordinarily  of  very  small  size,  are  amongst  the 
most  injurious  to  vegetation  of  the  whole  tribe.  Like  the  last» 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  propagation  ;  and  when 
they  once  gain  possession  of  a  plant  or  young  tree,  its  death  is 
almost  certain, — ^the  minute  size  of  the  larvae  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  exterminate  them.  They  furnish,  however,  some 
very  important  products.  The  bodies  of  many  species  are  deeply 
coloured  through  their  whole  substance,  and  yield  dyes  of  great 
value  ;  the  richness  of  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  nature 
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of  the  plant  on  which  thej  feed.  The  Coccus  of  the  ancients 
was  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  bnt  that  which  furnishes  the 
Cochineal  so  highly  valued  at  the  present  time,  was  originally 
confined  to  Mexico,  where  it  feeds  on  the  plants  of  the  Cactus 
tribe  ;  it  has  been  introduced,  however,  along  with  its  proper 
food,  into  Spain  and  Algiers,  as  well  as  into  the  hot-houses  of 
this  country.  Immense  quantities  of  Cochineal  are  annually 
brought  to  Europe ;  in  the  year  1850  the  quantity  imported 
into  Britain  alone  was  2,614,612  lbs.,  each  pound  containing  about 
70,000  insects.  The  Lac  of  the  East  Indies,  which  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  composition  of  varnishes,  the  making  of  sealing- 
wax,  &c.,  is  the  product  of  another  species  of  Coccus.  The 
species  which  inhabit  our  own  country,  are  important  rather  on 
account  of  the  damage  they  commit,  than  the  benefit  they  afford 
to  man.  The  bark  of  many  of  our  trees  often  appears  warty, 
by  reason  of  a  great  number  of  small  oval  or  rounded  bodies, 
like  a  shield  or  scale,  which  are  fixed  to  them,  and  in  which  no 
external  traces  of  the  insect  are  to  be  observed.  These,  however, 
are  larvsB  belonging  to  the  tribe  in  question.  Some  of  them  are 
females  ;  others  young  males,  which  are  similar  to  them  in  form. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  they  all  undergo  singular  transforma- 
tions. The  males  fix  themselves  to  the  plant,  and  pass  into  the 
pupa  state,  in  which  they  remain  completely  at  rest ;  and  at 
last  emerge  as  winged  insects, — coming  out  of  their  cocoons 
backwards,  with  the  wings  extended  flatly  over  their  heads. 
The  females,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  attached  to  the  plant, 
and  increase  in  size,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  a  large 
number  of  eggs  in  their  interior  ;  but  they  undergo  scarcely  any 
other  change.  The  eggs  are  deposited  between  the  lower  side 
of  the  body,  and  the  surface  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  the  latter 
having  been  previously  covered  with  a  sort  of  cottony  secretion. 
The  parent  then  dies,  and  her  body  dries  up  and  becomes  a  solid 
cocoon,  which  covers  the  eggs.  Here  the  eggs  are  hatched  ;  and 
the  young  larvae,  which  are  at  first  active  in  their  habits,  quit 
their  envelope,  and  ascend  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches  ; 
there  they  affix  themselves  by  their  sucking-beak,  gradually  in- 
crease in  size,  and  lose  their  activity.     In  this  condition  they 
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pass  the  whole  winter  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  succeeding  spring, 
that  the  characters  of  the  sexes,  which  are  henceforth  to  be  so 
distinct,  begin  to  show  themselves. 

787.  Sub-order  II.  Hsteroptera.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Insects  of  this  group  feed,  like  the  preceding, 

upon  the  juices  of  plants ;  but  some 
of  them  prejupon  other  and  weaker 
Insects  ;  and  a  few  species  (of 
which  the  numbers,  however, 
sometimes  multiply  to  a  great  ex- 
tent) suck  the  juices  of  larger  ani- 
mals. The  majority  of  the  species 
are  found  in  tropical  climates  ;  and 
the  species  that  inhabit  those  re- 
FiG.  517.— psNTAToxA.  gious,  arc  mostly  ornamented  with 

a  great  variety  of  beautiful  colours 
and  markings,  which  often  vie  with  those  of  the  most  splendid 
of  the  Beetle  tribes.  Many  species,  however,  are  of  aquatic 
habits  ;  and  these  are  all  of  an  obscure  or  black  colour.  Nearly 
all  the  terrestrial  species  have  the  power  of  emitting,  when 
they  are  suddenly  alarmed  or  touched,  a  strong  odour  ;  which 
is  of  a  pleasing  character  in  some  species,  but  which  in  others 
(as  the  common  Bed-bug)  is  very  disgusting.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  inject  a  poisonous  fluid  into  the  wound  which  they  make 
for  the  purpose  of  suction.  In  some  species,  the  wings  are  alto- 
gether undeveloped ;  or  the  lower  pair  is  wanting.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  distinguished  by  their  resi- 
dence, and  by  the  modifications  of  their  structure  in  accordance 
with  it; — the  GEOCORiSiB,  or  Land-Bugs; — and  the  Htdro- 
COBIS^  or  TFater-Bugs, 

788.  Section  I.  GrEOCORiSis.  This  section  contains  a  large 
number  of  families  ;  nearly  all  of  which,  however,  bear  a  strong 
general  resemblance  to  that  which  includes  the  common  Bugs, — 
the  CiMiciD^.  Some  of  the  tropical  species  attain  considerable 
size,  and  they  are  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions 
they  infest.  Most  of  the  GeocorisaB,  however,  are  vegetable- 
feeders  ;  and  it  is  among  these  that  the  most  brilliant  colours 
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are  exhibited.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
numerous  groups  into  which  this  section  is  divided,  but  a  few  of 
the  most  important  of  them  may  be  briefly  alluded  to.  The 
largest  species  belong  to  the  tribes  of  the  Scutata  and  Coreodea, 
both  of  which  include  none  but  vegetable-feeders. — The  Scutata 
are  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  the  scutellum,  which 
always  reaches  the  base  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  elytra 
(Figs.  517,  518),  and  in  some  cases  covers  the  whole  back  of 
the  insect.  The  antennae  in  this  group  are  usually  composed  of 
five  joints. — Many  of  the  Lyg^odea  are  distinguished  by  their 
beautiful  scarlet  colour;  whilst  the  Bicelluli,  including  the 
majority  of  the  European  species,  are  characterized  by  having 
the  veins  of  the  membrane  of  the  elytra  arranged  so  as  to  form 
two  small  cells  at  the  base.  The  preceding  Insects,  with  but  few- 
exceptions,  have  the  rostrum  composed  of  four  joints,  and  their  food 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  juices  of  plants  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Geocorisse  have  a  stout  rostrum  consisting  of  three  joints. 


Fig.  518.— HALY8.  FIG.  .619.— CniEX  LSCTtJLASIUS. 

and  their  habits  are  usually  predaceous. — To  this  group  belongs 
the  family  CiMiciD-fi,  which  includes  the  common  Bed-bug  (Fig. 
519),  and  the  Reduviid.^,  containing  the  largest  of  the  species 
which  derive  their  nourishment  from  animal  fluids.  The  wounds 
inflicted  by  many  of  the  latter  are  attended  by  a  very  severe 
pain. — There  is  a  curious  group  of  very  long-legged  insects, 
which,  though  placed  in  this  section,  leads  to  the  next ;  this  is 
the  family  Htdrometridj;,  some  species  of  which  may  be  met 
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Pig.  620.— noto- 
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with  on  almost  everj  pond  or  stream,  skimming  along  the  sur- 
face, and  turning  rapidly  about,  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
velocity.  The  form  of  the  body  strongly  resembles  that  of  a 
London  wherry ;  the  hind  feet  conjointly  act  as  a  rudder ;  and 
the  motion  is  given  by  the  two  middle  feet,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, dip  into  the  water,  but  merely  brush  along  its  surface. 
The  body  is  clothed  on  the  under  side  with  a  fine  coating  of 
hairs,  forming  a  sort  of  plush ;  which  is  evidently  serviceable  in 
preventing  it  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  water. 

789.  Section  II.  Of  the  HrDjiocoRis-aj,  or  true  Water- 
Bugs^  there  are  two  families  only.  The  Noto- 
NECTiDiEi,  or  Boat'JlieSy  live  almost  entirely  in 
the  water,  where  they  feed  upon  other  aquatic 
insects  ;  these  they  seize  by  means  of  their  fore- 
legs. The  legs  of  the  hinder  pair  have  a  fringe 
of  bristles  along  their  edge  ;  by  which  the  sur- 
face with  which  they  strike  the  water  in  swim- 
ming is  greatly  increased.  Their  general  form 
is  extremely  well  adapted  for  rapid  progression 
in  water  ;  and  it  is  from  the  peculiar  aspect  and  movement  of 
the  body,  that  they  have  received  the  name  of  hoat-Jiies  or 
water-boatmen.  The  insects  of  this  family 
swim  on  their  backs ;  and  the  arrangement 
of  all  their  organs  has  reference  to  this  posi- 
tion. When  stationary  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  is  much  their  custom  in  calm  hot 
weather,  they  very  quickly  obtain  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  danger,  by  means 
of  their  eyes,  which  are  so  placed  that  they 
are  able  to  see  both  abov^e  and  below  the 
surface  ;  and  then,  by  a  single  stroke  of  their 
paddles,  which  are  commonly  stretched  out  at 
full  length,  they  descend  out  of  sight.  Their 
motions  are  very  quick  in  the  element  they 
are  chiefly  formed  to  inhabit ;  whilst  on  land 
they  are  scarcely  able  to  walk.  They  can  fly  well ;  but  they 
rarely  exercise  this  power.     The  larva  and  pupa  only  differ 
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from  the  imago  in  their  smaller  size,  and  in  the  deficiency  of 
wings.  When  they  descend  into  the  water,  the  Notonectidse 
carry  down  a  supply  of  air  for  respiration,  in  a  hollow  which 
exists  beneath  the  wings,  when  these  are  folded  together. — The 
Nepidjs,  or  JVater- Scorpions f  receive  their  name  from  the  scor- 
pion-like form  of  their  fore-legs,  which  are  efficient  instruments 
for  seizing  their  prey.  They  are  in  most  respects  similar  in 
structure  and  habits  to  the  insects  of  the  preceding  family  ;  but 
their  motions  are  much  slower,  their  legs  not  being  so  advantage- 
ously formed  for  swinmiing.  The  species  represented  in  the  ac- 
companjdng  figure  is  a  very  common  inhabitant  of  our  ponds. 
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790.  Thb  two'ftinged  insects  constitute  one  of  the  most 
ezteusive  Orders  in  the  whole  Chiss,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  distinct  species,  but  also  from  the  occasional  ezcessiye 
multiplication  of  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Man  j  of  them, 
also,  have  been  constant  attendants  upon  Man  in  all  ages.  They 
do  not  attract  attention,  however,  from  their  size,  for  there  are 
few  that  exceed  an  inch  in  length ;  nor  is  it  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  for  the  majority  of  them  are  of  dull  colours ;  their  forms, 
too,  are  rarely  elegant ;  and  of  the  habits  and  metamorphoses  of 
a  large  proportion  of  them,  very  little  is  known.  They  owe  the 
notice  they  have  attracted,  chiefly  to  the  habits  of  certain  species; 
which  affect  Man  and  the  Domestic  Animals,  in  various  ways, 
both  in  their  perfect  and  early  states.  However  annoying  these 
may  be,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  other  Diptera  are  of 
extreme  service,  in  cleansing  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  vege- 
table and  animal  impurities;  and  the  carcass  that  is  full  of 
maggots  would  be  much  more  prejudicial  in  its  decomposition, 
than  it  is  when  principally  eaten  up  by  these  voracious  creatures. 
The  mouth  in  the  insects  of  this  order  is  formed  for  suction,  as 
already  described  (§  674) ;  but  there  are  considerable  varietiea 
in  the  mode  in  which  this  is  accomplished.  Behind  the  wings 
are  found  a  pair  of  moveable  slender  bodies,  termed  haUeres^ 
or  balancers ;  these  are  probably  the  representatives  of  the 
second  pair  of  wings.  They  are  kept  in  continual  motion, 
and  are  usually  present  even  when  the  true  wings  are  not 
developed.  The  Diptera  all  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis, 
the  Larvffi  being  generally  cylindrical  footiess  grubs,  with  no 
representatives  of  legs,  except  in  a  few  species.  In  many 
cases,  at  the  time  of  the  transformation  into  the  Pupa  state,  the 
skin  of  the  larva  is  not  thrown  off,  but  hardens  and  contracts, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cocoon.     Within  this,  the  body  of 
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Fig.  522.— Lakva,  Pupa,  and  Imago  of  Stuatiowyb 
Chailsleon. 


the  larva  is  found,  at  first  apparently  but  little  altered,  except 

that  it  has  become  de- 
tached from  the  skin,  to 
the  inside  of  which  the 
organs  peculiar  to  the 
larva,  such  as  the  parts 
of  the  mouth,  remain 
adherent.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  inclosed  being 
assumes  the  form  of  a 
soft  and  gelatinous  mass, 
in  which  none  of  the 
parts  of  the  future  insect 
are  yet  visible  ;  some 
days  afterwards,  how- 
ever, these  organs  become  distinct,  and  the  insect  has  then  assumed 
the  real  state  of  pupa,  though  without  having  yet  thrown  off  its 
larva  skin.  When  ready  to  escape,  it  scales  off  the  anterior  end 
of  its  case,  like  a  cap.  Many  larvad,  however,  do  throw  off  their 
skins  when  assuming  the  perfect  state,  and  some  form  a  regular  co- 
coon. The  duration  of  life  in  the  perfect  state  is  usually  very  short. 
791.  In  subdividing  this  Order,  we  first  separate  from  it  a 
small  but  remarkable  group,  which  forms  the  transition  to  the 
more  aberrant  orders  of  the  class,  especially  the  Aphaniptera. 
Some  of  them  are  entirely  destitute  of  wings ;  and  yet  in  their 
general  structure  they  correspond  with  the  Diptera.  They  are 
distinguished  from  all  other  insects  by  their  curious  mod6  of 
reproduction.  Not  only  are  the  eggs  hatched  within  the  body 
of  the  parent,  but  the  Larvse  are  retained  there  until  they  have 
been  transformed  into  PupsB,  in  which  state  they  come  forth  to 
the  world.  Hence  this  section  has  received  the  name  of  Pupi- 
PARA.  It  contains  two  families,  all  the  species  of  which  are 
parasitic.  The  Hippoboscidje,  sometimes  called  Forett  Fltes^ 
are  of  small  size,  covered  with  bristles,  and  frequently  destitute 
of  wings.  They  are  known  by  the  French  under  the  name  of 
Spider-Flies.  They  reside  upon  quadrupeds  and  birds,  running 
with  great  agility,  and.  often   sideways,   burying   themselves 
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^amongst  the  hair  or  feathers.  That  which  is  parasitic  on  Sheep 
is  known  as  the  Tick.  One  minute  species  infests  the  Hive-Bee ; 
and  this  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  being  destitute  of  wings,  but 
of  eyes  also.  In  the  other  family,  that  of  NxcTERiBiiDiE,  the 
general  form  still  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  Spiders.  The 
group  contains  but  a  small  number  of  species,  all  of  which  are 
parasitic  upon  Bats,  and  are  termed  Bat-Lice. 

792.  The  remaining  Diptera,  constituting  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  class,  may  be  subdivided  into  four  sections. 
In  the  first,  Neuoceba,  the  antennsQ  are  composed  of  more  than 
six  joints ;  whilst  in  all  the  remainder,  the  antennas  are  short, 
not  having  more  than  three  apparent  joints.  In  the  second,  Nota- 
CANTHA,  the  last  division  of  the  antennae  is  really  composed  of  two 
or  more ;  the  proboscis  does  not  project  much  from  the  mouth,  and 
is  furnished  with  only  two  lancets.  In  the  third,  Tanystoma, 
the  antennaa  have  only  three  joints,  the  last  usually  terminated 
by  a  seta  or  bristle.  And  in  the  fourth,  Athericera,  the 
antennae  are  only  two-  or  three-jointed,  and  the  proboscis  is 
capable  of  being  withdrawn  into  the  mouth. 

793.  Section  I.*  Nemocera.  To  this  division  belong  the  two 
families  of  CuLiciDiE  and  Tipulid^  ;  the  former  known  as  the 
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Gnat  tribe,  the  latter  as  ,the  Harry  Long-legs.  Both  are 
remarkable  for  their  beautifully-tufted  antennae ;  but  the  former 
are  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  proboscis.  Gnats  are 
well  known  to  abound  chiefly  in  damp  situations;  the  reason 
being,  that  their  larvae  are  inhabitants  of  the  water.  In  this 
state  they  are  very  active,  swimming  with  great  agility,  and 
often  descending ;  but  coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  which 
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they  do  head  downwards,  the  respiratory  orifice  being  at  the  end 
of  a  very  prolonged  spiracle  arising  from  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
When  the  final  transformation  occurs,  the  skin  of  the  pnpa, 
which  is  being  cast  ofi^,  serves  as  a  kind  of  raft,  which  prevents 
the  perfect  insect  from  being  immersed  in  water,  and  thns  wetting 
its  wings.  The  Mosqmtaet^  which  infest  many  countries,  espe- 
cially in  warm  latitudes,  or  during  the  brief  but  hot  summers  of 
some  colder  ones,  differ  but  little  from  the  common  Gnats.  They 
sometimes  appear  in  such  swarms,  especially  in  marshy  districts, 
that  they  can  be  only  kept  off  by  fire.  Their  rapid  multiplica- 
tion is  easily  understood,  when  it  is  known  that  their  whole 
series  of  metamorphoses  only  occupies  three  or  four  weeks  in 
summer,  so  that  there  may  be  several  generations  produced  in 
the  course  of  one  season ;  and  that  each  female  lays  several 
hundred  eggs. — The  TiPULiDiB  also  have  feathered  antennae,  but 
their  probosda  is  very  short.     Some  of  them  very  strongly 

resemble  Gnats,  both  in  the 
larva  and  perfect  states ; 
such  are  the  Midget^  of 
which  *one  species  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  524.  In 
another  group,  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the 
Gynipid89,  or  Gall-flies; 
both  in  their  minute  size, 
veinless  wings,  and  mode 
of  life.  Their  larvae  are 
terrestrial,  and  are  very 
commonly  developed  within  a  sort  of  gaU^  produced  by  the  punc- 
ture made  by  the  parent  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  when  depositing 
its  eggs.  Some  species  make  their  puncture  in  the  young  sprigs, 
others  in  the  leaves,  and  others  in  the  flowers ;  and  there  are 
several  which  are  extremely  injurious  both  to  the  Gardener  and 
the  Agriculturist.  Thus  the  Wheat  crops  of  this  country  are  often 
seriously  injured  by  the  Ceeidomyia  Tritici ;  the  eggs  of  which 
are  deposited  by  the  female  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  where  the 
larvae  are  hatched ;  and  it  is  probably  by  devouring  the  pollen, 
that  they  are  most  injurious  to  the  plant.     Another  species, 
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C,  detiructar^  is  known  in  America  under  the  name  of  the  Hessian 
Fly  ;  this  attacks  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  wheat.     The 


Fio.  525.— CaciooMvrA  Dbstrcctor,  andC.  Trittci,  with  the  Larvae 
of  the  latter  feeding  in  wheat  flowers,  magnified. 

proper  Tipuke^  or  Harry  Long-legs^  are  the  krgest  species  of 
the  family.  Their  larvsB  generally  live  in  the  earth,  in  the  rotten 
parts  of  trees,  &c.,  and  many  of  them  do  great  mischief  by  feed- 
ing upon  the  roots  of  grass  and  com. 

794.  Section  II.  Notacantha.  The  second  Section  of  the 
Diptera  contains  three  families,  Stratiomidjs,  Berid^,  and 
C(ENOMTiDj£,  which  do  not  attract  much  attention,  although 
some  of  the  species  contained  in  them  are  very  abundant.  They 
are  mostly  small  but  gaily-coloured  insects ;  and  are  most  nume- 
rous in  moist  situations,  in  which  the  larvas  are  generally  pro- 
duced. Some  of  the  larvas,  as  that  of  Siraiiomy»  Chamceleon 
(Fig.  522),  are  completely  aquatic ;  and  respire,  like  the  larvad 
of  the  Gnats,  by  extending  their  taib  to  the  surface,  the  spiracle 
or  breathing-pore  being  in  that  situation.  They  mostly  feed 
upon  vegetable,  rather  than  upon  animal,  juices. 

795.  Section  III.  Tantstoua.  The  insects  composing  the 
third  section  have  usually  a  more  perfect  mouth  than  those  of  tho 
other  divisions ;  and  they  are  also  remarkable  for  the  structure 
of  the  head  of  the  larvse,  which  possess  two  daw-like  appen- 
dageS)  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  the  substanres  that 
afford  them  support.  Many  of  the  perfect  insects  are  eminently 
carnivorous  or  insectivorous ;  as  are  also  some  of  the  larvae. 
There  is  a  genuine  metamorphosis  in  this  group ;  the  larva-skin 
being  cast  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  animals  into  the  pupa-state. 
In  this  state  they  much  resemble  the  perfect  insect;  the  limhs 
being  inclosed  in  distinct  sheaths,  and  folded  on  the  breast. 
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The  perfect  Insect  escapes  from  the  pupa-skin    hj  means  of  a 
slit  along  the  back.   To  this  group  belongs  the  family  Tabanid^, 

or  Gcd-fiy  tribe;  which  com- 
prises some  of  the  largest  Di- 
pterous insects,  and  which  is 
pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
the  tormenting  powers  which 
different  species  possess.  They 
pierce  the  skins  and  suck  the 
„     ,^    „  „  blood  of  various  Quadrupeds, 

Fio.  526— Tabakub  Bovinus.  ,  .  y 

both  wild  and  domesticated  ; 
and  do  not  spare  Man  himself.  They  chiefly  abound  in  woods 
and  pastures ;  and  the  buzzing  noise  which  they  make,  has 
obtained  for  them  the  designation  of  ''  the  breeze."  The  insect 
of  which  Bruce  has  spoken,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa,  under  the 
name  of  Zimb,  is  probably  a  species  of  this  family.  He  describes 
it  as  attacking  cattle  in  so  dreadful  a  manner,  that,  unless  imme- 
diately driven  to  the  sands,  they  forsake  their  food,  and  run 
wildly  about  the  plains,  dreading  even  its  very  sound,  until  they 
die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger.  The  Camel,  and 
even  the  thick-skinned  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros,  are  said  to  be 
subject  to  this  enemy. 

796.  The  family  Bombtliidje  are  distinguished  by  their 
very  long  proboscis,  with  which  they  suck  the  nectar  from 
flowers.  They  fly  with  great 
rapidity,  and  hover  over 
flowers  without  settling  ; 
making  at  the  same  time  a 
loud  buzzing  noise  with  their 
wings.  Some  of  them  have 
a  remarkably  Bee-like  form. 
The  £imily  Anthracid^, 
which  is  nearly  related  to 
the  preceding,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  exotic  species, 
which  are  generally  large  or  ^'^'  527.-Bombylii;«. 

of  moderate  size,  often  covered  with  hair,  and  beautifully  coloured. 
They  fly  in  the  sunshine  with  great  agility ;  and  subsist,  like 
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the  preceding,  upon  the  juices  of  flowers.  In  general  tiie  pro- 
boscis is  comparatively  short ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  the 
Nemettrina  longirostria^  it  is  of  extraordinary  length  (Fig.  421). 
This  section  also  contains  several  other  families  of  less  interest 
and  importance ;  among  them  we  may  mention  the  Asilidje, 
which  live  by  rapine,  seizing  Flies,  Tipulae,  Humble- Bees,  and 
even  Wasps,  and  sucking  their  juices. 

797.  Section  IV.  Athericera.  The  Dipterous  insects  of 
the  fourth  tribe  are  principally  vegetable-feeders  in  their  perfect 
state,  only  a  few  being  carnivorous  or  insectivorous ;  but  their 
larv89  are  generally  extremely  voracious,  and  will  devour  almost 
any  kind  of  soft  animal  matter.  This  section  includes  the  Flies 
strictly  so  called,  the  Bot-fliei^  and  many  other  tribes. — The  first 
family,  that  of  Strphidje,  bears  an  extremely  close  resemblance 
to  the  Hurable-Bees  and  Wasps,  in  the  nests  of  which  some 
species  among  them  deposit  their  eggs ;  this  resemblance  is  evi- 
dent in  the  accompany- 
ing figure,  which  repre- 
sents the  EriHalisy  or 
Drone-fly  (a),  and  the 
Anthophora  retma^  or 
Spring  Wild-Bee  (b), 
two  insects  which  differ 
^        ^  „        „,     „  entirely  in  their  habits, 

Fio,  528.— Dronb-Flt  Alt d  Sprixo  Wild-Bks.  i      "1  . 

— the  former  being  the 
very  personification  of  luxurious  idleness,  doing  nothing  but  sip 
the  nectar  from  the  brightest  flowers  and  bask  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  leaves, — whilst  the  latter  toils  all  day  long,  either  in  the 
construction  of  the  nest,  or  in  provisioning  it  with  pollen  paste. 
The  larvae  of  the  genus  Volucelloy  of  which  the  perfect  insects 
resemble  the  preceding,  live  as  parasites  in  the  nests  of  Bees  and 
Wasps.  Some  species  restrain,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  exces- 
sive multiplication  of  the  Aphides.  The  perfect  insects  feed 
almost  solely  upon  the  juices  of  flowers,  preferring  those  of  the 
CompositaB  ;  and  they  delight  to  hover  immoveably  over  certain 
spots,  to  which  they  will  return,  if  disturbed,  a  considerable 
number  of  times.     Above  a  hundred  species  inhabit  Britain.  In 
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a  few  of  them  the  larvse  are  aquatic,  and  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body  is  prolonged  into  a  respiratory  tube,  whence  they  have 
received  the  name  of  "rat-tailed"  larvae.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Eristalis  above  represented,  and  with  several  allied  species. 

798.  The  form  and  habits  of  the  family  MusciDiB,  or  Fly 
tribe^  are  generally  known.  The  family  is  an  extremely  nume- 
rous one,  above  1700  species  having  been  recorded  as  existing  in 
Europe,  of  which  about  half  are  natives  of  this  country ;  and 
there  are  probably  at  least  as  many  more,  which  have  not  been 
described.  The  strong  general  resemblance  which  exists  among 
all  the  species,  together  with  their  small  size,  makes  it  difficult 
to  discriminate  them  readily.  The  larv»  of  these  insects,  com- 
monly known  as  maggoU^  are  soft,  worm-like,  footless  grubs, 
possessing  on  the  head  a  couple  of  retractile  hooks,  by  which 
they  can  cling  to  the  substances  on  which  they  feed.  They 
devour  various  substances,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  living, 
recently  dead,  or  far  advanced  in  putrefaction.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  by  the  female  (as  in  other  instances)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  in  the  very  substance,  of  the  food  which  is  adapted  for 
the  support  of  the  larva,  however  little  this  may  be  to  its  own 
liking.  Some  of  these  larv»  are  remarkable  for  their  leaping 
powers, — whence  they  are  commonly  termed  "  hoppers."     This 

is  especially  the  case 
with  the  larva  of 
the  Piophila  cctseiy 
or  Cheese-hopper; 
whose  mode  of 
springing  into  the 
air  is  very  curious. 

Pio.  629—1.  The  Chbbsb-hoppbr  pieparing  to  spring.—        When  preparing  tO 
2.  Naturalise  of  the  LarvapS,  4.  The  Fly  tow  Lap,   it  first    raiSeS 

it  is  transfonned :  natural  siae  and  magnified.  .      \ 

itself  on  its  tail; 
in  which  position  it  is  enabled  to  balance  itself,  by  means  of 
some  prominent  tubercles  on  the  last  segment  of  the  body.  It 
then  bends  itself  into  a  circle ;  and  having  brought  the  head 
towards  the  tail,  it  stretches  out  the  two  hooks  of  the  mouth, 
fixing  them  into  two  cavities  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  body. 
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It  then  contracts  the  body  from  a  circular  to  an  oblong  fignre ; 
the  contraction  extending  in  a  manner  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
It  now  suddenly  leta  go  its  hold,  and  straightens  the  body,  with 
such  violence,  that  the  noise  produced  by  its  hooks  is  very 
perceptible.  The  height  of  the  leap  is  often  from  twenty  to 
thirty  times  the  length  of  the  body ;  exhibiting  an  energy  of 
motion,  which  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  soft  Larva  of  an 
Insect.  A  Yiper,  if  endowed  with  similar  powers,  would  throw 
itself  nearly  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  The  learned 
Swammerdam,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  anatomy  and 
habits  of  this  creature,  observes — "  Now  let  the  sharpest  geniuses, 
and  men  of  the  greatest  penetration  and  learning,  judge  if  a 
creature,  on  the  fabric  of  which  there  plainly  appears  so  much 
art,  order,  contrivance,  and  wisdom,  nay,  in  which  is  seen  the 
hand  itself  of  the  Omniscient  God,  could  possibly  be  the  pro- 
duction of  chance  or  rottenness."  This  observation  refers  to  the 
idea  formerly  entertained  almost  universally,  that  the  Maggots, 
which  make  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of  decomposing 
matter,  are  the  results  or  products  of  that  decomposition.  Ex- 
periments devised  for  the  purpose,  however,  have  clearly  shown, 
that  there  is  here  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  for  that,  if 
the  parent  Insects  be  carefully  excluded,  no  maggots  will  make 
their  appearance  in  a  decomposing  mass  of  any  description. — 
Of  the  voracity  of  the  larvae,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
undergo  their  transformations  and  propagate  their  kind,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  estimate  of  Linnaeus, — that  three 
Flesh-flies  and  their  progeny  would  devour  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
Horse  more  speedily  than  a  Lion  would  do.  If  this  estimate  is 
at  all  exaggerated,  it  is  probably  not  much  so.  Hence  we  see 
the  vast  importance  of  these  Insects  in  the  economy  of  Nature ; 
for  they  are  called  into  existence  just  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  them, — the  eggs  of  the  parent  not  being  developed, 
unless  they  are  deposited  in  a  fit  situation,  so  that  the  number 
of  individuals  will  not  be  increased  unless  there  is  matter  for 
them  to  feed  on, — whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth  and  metamorphoses  of  these  Insects  is  greatly  increased, 
by  the  warmth  that  promotes  the  decomposition  of  the  sub* 
stances,  which  they  are  destined  to  remove. 
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799.  The  CEstridje,  or  Bot-Jlies,  are  a  family  very  remark- 
able in  regard  to  their  structure  and  ,habits.  The  perfect  insects 
resemble  large  Meat-flies  in  form,  are  very  hairy,  and  have  these 
hairs  coloured  in  rings,  like  Humble  Bees  ;  but  they  are  seldom 
seen,  the  duration  of  their  lives  being 
very  short  in  this  condition.  Their 
chief  peculiarity  consists  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  proper  mouth  in  the  Imago 
and  in  the  peculiar  habitation  of  the 
Larva.  This  is  always  found  in 
living  animals, — its  situation,  how- 
pia.  j3o.-^8TEU8  AND  laeva.  ^y^j.,  varylug  with  the  species  ;  and 
almost  every  herbivorous  animal  having  one  or  more  peculiar 
to  it.  The  egg  is,  in  some  cases,  deposited  by  the  parent  in 
situations  where  the  larva  may  burrow  into  the  flesh  ;  there 
it  occasions  inflammatory  tumors,  the  fluids  contained  in  which 
afford  it  nourishment.  These  have  an  evident  analogy,  there- 
fore, to  the  OynipidsB,  which  produce  Vegetable  galls.  In  other 
instances,  the  eggs  or  larvas,  existing  upon  spots  which  the  animal 
is  in  the  habit  of  licking,  are  conveyed  by  the  tongue  into  the 
mouth,  whence  they  pass  into  the  stomach.  There  they  remain 
until  full-grown ;  and  then  they  quit  the  body  (as  do  also  those 
which  inhabit  the  flesh),  and  fall  to  the  ground,  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  which  they  undergo  their  transformations.  The  larvsB 
of  one  species,  which  inhabits  the  Sheep,  are  found  in  the  frontal 
sinuses  of  the  skull.  Man  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  one  or 
more  species  :  which  do  not,  however,  inhabit  this  country. 
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800.  The  Insects  of  this  Order,  although  possessing,  at  the 
utmost,  very  indistinct  rudiments  of  wings,  must  be  arranged 
with  the  winged  or  typical  Insects,  as  their  metamorphosis  is 
very  complete,  whilst  the  structure  of  the  mouth  is  such  as  to 
have  induced  many  Entomologists  to  include  them  amongst  the 
Diptera.  The  Fleas  and  their 
allies,  which  constitute  this 
order,  resemble  the  Diptera 
also  in  their  suctorial  habits  ; 
and  feed  exclusively  upon  ani- 
mal juices.  Their  larvae  come 
forth  from  the  egg  in  the  state 
of  minute  worms,  possessing 

considerable     activity,      and       no.  58i.-the  flea.  {,fuu»  irritant.) 
feeding  upon  animal  matter, 

in  the  midst  of  which  the  eggs  were  deposited  by  the  parent. 
They  afterwards  enclose  themselves  in  a  small  cocoon  of  silk, 
which  is  often  covered  with  dust ;  and  in  this  they  undergo  their 
change  into  the  Pupa  state.  In  the  Imago,  the  rudiments  of 
wings  are  visible,  in  the  form  of  little  scales,  attached  to  the 
second  and  third  segments  of  the  body. — The  Common  Flea 
is  known  to  every  one.  There  is  a  very  curious  species,  of  more 
minute  size,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  which  is  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  Chigoe  or  Jigger.  This  burrows  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  foot,  and  soon  acquires  the  size  of  a  pea,  by  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  abdomen  when  distended  with  eggs. 
K  these  eggs  remain  to  be  hatched  beneath  the  skin,  great  irrita- 
tion, and  even  very  troublesome  sores,  are  sure  to  result ;  and  it 
is  consequently  necessary  to  extract  the  insect  entire,  with  great 
care,  as  soon  as  the  indication  of  its  presence  is  given  by  a  slight 
itching  or  tingling. 

VOL.  II.  a 
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SUB-CLASS  B. 
Ametabola  ;  or  Insects  without  a  metamorphosis. 


Order  X.— ANOPLURA. 

801.  The  Insects  of  this  Order, — ^the  Ixmse  and  its  allies, — 
are  regarded  with  the  greatest  disgust  by  the  common  consent  of 
civilized  Man  ;  because  their  presence  on  the  body  is  usually  an 
indication  of  a  gross  want  of  cleanliness  of  habit  Many  of  the 
lower  animals,  however,  are  infested  with  one  or  more  species, 
from  the  attacks  of  which  they  are  not  able  to  defend  themselves  ; 
and  Man  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease,  which  seems  much  to 
favour  their  production.  They  undergo  no  metamorphosis ;  and 
their  generations  succeed  * 

each  other  very  rapidly. 
They  are  destitute  of  the 
true  compound  eyes ;  but 
have  one  or  two  minute 
ocelli  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  The  legs  are  short 
and  terminated  by  a  strong 
nail,  or  by  two  opposing 
hooks  ;  whereby  these  ani- 
mals can  easily  fasten 
themselves  to  the  hairs  of 
quadrupeds,  of  which  animals  they  suck  the  blood,  and  upon 
the  bodies  of  which  they  pass  their  lives  ;  attaching  their  eggs, 
too,  upon  these  cutaneous  appendages.  The  number  of  species 
is  considerable,  most  of  them  being  peculiarly  attached  to  some 
particular  species  of  quadruped,  and  the  same  Louse  not  being 
found  upon  different  animals,  except  upon  such  as  have  analo- 
gous characters  and  habits  ;  whilst  one  animal  frequently  sup- 
ports two  or  more  species  of  these  parasites. 


Fio.  532— a.  The  Cohmqk  Lousr  ;  6,  magni- 
fied ;  e,  one  of  the  legs  magnified ;  d,  eggs ; 
<»  ditto  magnified. 
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Order  XI.— MALLOPHAGA. 

802.  Besides  the  true  Lice  belonging  to  the  preceding  Order, 
in  which  the  mouth  is  adapted  for  suction,  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  parasitic  Insects  which  principally  live  upon  the 
bodies  of  Birds,  in  which  the  oral  organs  retain  a  mandibulate 
and  biting  structure.  Like  the  Anoplura,  these  Insects,  which 
are  commonly  known  as  Bird'lice,  usually  infest  only  a  single 
species  of  Bird  ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  latter  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  Mammalia,  and  most  of  them  are  subject  to  be 
attacked  by  these  creatures,  the  numbers  of  these  parasites  are 
very  considerable.  They  do  not,  however,  feed  upon  the  blood 
tyf  their  hosts,  but  devour  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  feathers. 
The  species  which  are  parasitic  upon  Mammalia  feed  upon  the 
finest  parts  of  the  hairy  covering  of  these  animals. 


Order  XIL-THYSANOURA. 

803.  In  the  Insects  of  this  Order,— which  resembles  the 
preceding  in  neither  having  wings  nor  undergoing  metamor- 
phosis,— ^there  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of  structure,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  mouth.  Some  of  them  possess  as  complex  a 
buccal  apparatus  as  the  Mandibulate  Insects  ;  whilst  in  others 
there  is  scarcely  a  perceptible  opening.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  eyes ;  these  organs  being  fully  developed  in 
some,  and  almost  rudimentary  in  others. — The  Order  contains 
two  families.  In  the  first,  the  Lepismidje,  the  abdomen  is  fur- 
nished on  each  side  with  a  row  of  moveable  appendages,  like 
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false  legs  ;  and  is  terminated  by  long  pointed  bristles,  of  which 
three  are  usually  most  remarkable. 
The  MctchiUs  has  long  antennae,  consist- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  joints ;  its  palpi 
also  are  very  large  ;  and  its  eyes  are 
composed  of  numerous  facets,  and  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  head.  It  frequents 
stony  places,  and  leaps  well  with  the  aid 
of  the  appendages  to  the  tail  The 
Lepisma, — of  which  one  species  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Stigar  Louse^  from 
its  aspect  and  habits, — has  the  eyeiTt'ery 
small,  composed  of  few  facets,  and  wide 
apart ;  its  body  is  flat,  and  is  terminated 
by  three  threads  of  equal  length,  not 
fitted  to  assist  in  leaping. — In  the  Po- 
BURiD^,  the  appendages  to  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen  are  wanting ;  but  the  ex- 
tremity of  it  is  prolonged  into  a  forked 
tail,  by  which  these  insects  can  execute 
very  surprising  leaps.  This,  when  not 
in  action,  is  bent  forward  beneath  the 
abdomen  ;  and  it  is  by  the  sudden  extension  of  it,  that  the  leap 

is  produced.     From  this  con- 

JSU^I^^^^^  formation,  the   Poduras   are 

^^^SHRl^^^  commonly  known   under  the 

'^^^jMl^^hjl^  name  of   Spring-tails.      The 

/^S^^^m       scales  with  which 'their  bodies 

f      \^^^^       *^  covered,  are  objects  of  great 

Fio.  634.-PODUBA.  interest  to  the  Microscopist ; 

for  they  have  a  most  elaborate 

and  minute  structure,  which  can  only  be  made  out  by  instruments 

of  the  best  quality ;  hence  they  are  very  valuable  test  objects. 


FIO.  538.— MACHILI8. 


CHAPTER  X. 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  MYRIAPODA. 

804.  The  Class  Myriapoda,  which  is  very  closely  allied  to 
the  Insects,  appears  to  lead  from  those  highly  organized  articu- 
lated animals  towards  the  lower  division  of  the  Annelida.  The 
legs  are  to  a  certain  extent  intermediate  in  conformation  be- 
tween the  more  highly-organized  legs  of  Insects,  and  the  simple 
bristle-like  appendages  possessed  by  some  of  the  Annelida  ;  and 
on  looking  at  the  form  of  their  bodies,  we  see  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  uniformity  in  the  character  of  their  segments, 
nearly  as  great  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  Annelida ;  so  that 
an  lulus  (Fig.  539)  might  almost  be  likened  to  an  Earthworm, 
provided*  with  a  stiffer  integument  and  with  slender  legs  : — 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adaptation  of  the  respiratory 
organs  to  breathe  air  with  regularity  and  energy,  the  complexity 
of  the  masticating  apparatus,  the  possession  of  distinct  eyes,  and 
many  other  characters,  indicate  their  affinity  with  Insects  ;  in 
which  class,  indeed,  some  Naturalists  comprehend  them.  They 
differ  from  insects,  however,  not  merely  in  the  absence  of  wings, 
but  in  the^great  multiplication  of  the  segments,  which  are  nearly 
always  twenty-four  at  the  least,  each  provided  with  a  pair  of 
legs  ;  and  also  in  the  absence  of  any  line  of  division  between  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  there  are  cer- 
tain Crustacea  which  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  them  in 
regard  to  the  equality  of  the  segments,  and  general  organisation  ; 
but  these  are  characterized  by  their  branchial  respiration,  and 
the  number  of  their  segments  is  usually  much  inferior. 

805.  The  covering  of  the  body  of  these  animals  is  firm,  and 
of  a  somewhat  homy  character,  resembling  that  of  many  Insects. 
The  division  into  segments  is  very  distinct ;  a  flexible  membrane 
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being  interposed  between  each  pair  of  firm  rings  or  plates.  This.* 
is  obviously  required  by  the  condensation  of  the  rest  of  the  integu- 
ment ;  since,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  body  would  not  have  the 
power  of  bending  in  any  direction.  The  legs  are  covered  with 
the  same  kind  of  integuments,  and  are  jointed  in  a  similar  manner; 
each  terminates  in  a  single  claw  or  hook.  Sometimes  two  pairs 
of  legs  seem  to  be  present  on  each  segment  (Fig.  535)  ;  but  this 
results  Arom  the  fact,  that  two  adjacent  segments  are  soldered  (as 

it  were)  together,  so 
as  to  appear  but  one, 
— as  is  made  evident 
by  the  existence  of  a 
similar  doubling  of  all 

FlO   535.— POLYDBSMt'S.  .|  .1 

the  other  organs  m 
each  division,  and  by  the  existence  of  a  deep  groove  which  runs 
across  it,  marking  the  line  of  union.  The  first  segment  or  head  is 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  compound  eyes,  resembling  thoseof  Insects, 
but  less  complicated  in  their  structure ;  and  also  with  a  pair  of 
jointed  antennas.  The  mouth  is  adapted  for  mastication  ;  and 
possesses  a  pair  of  mandibles,  followed  by  a  lower  lip,  and  by  a 
pair  of  appendages  somewhat  resembling  the  feet-jaws  of  Crus- 
tacea. On  the  side  or  under  surface  of  the  body  may  be  observed 
a  row  of  minute  pores,  a  pair  usually  existing  on  each  segment ; 
these  are  the  stigmata,  or  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air  to 
the  respiratory  organs,  which  consist  of  trachea  or  air-tubes 
resembling  those  of  Insects.  Tliese  tracheal,  however,  do  not  so 
completely  unite  into  a  system,  as  in  that  class  (§  677) ;  for 
those  of  the  several  segments  have  but  little  communication  with 
each  other. —  The  character  of  the  other  organs  strongly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  similar  parts  in  Insects,  though  not  so  highly 
developed.  The  alimentary  canal  runs  straight,  or  nearly  so,  from 
one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other ;  and  possesses  a  few  glandular 
appendages,  in  the  form  of  a  long  tube  very  imperfectly  developed. 
The  circulation  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  a  long  dorsal  vestel^ 
which  extends  along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The 
nervous  system  presents  a  multiplication  in  its  ganglionic  cen- 
tres, corresponding  with  the  multiplication  in  the  number,  and 
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tbe  similarity  in  the  character,  of  the  segments. — The  Mjriapoda 
cannot  be  said  to  undergo  any  proper  metamorphosis,  like  that 
•f  Insects  and  some  Crustacea ;  since  the  young  one,  at  its  ex* 
dusion  from  the  egg,  possesses  the  form  and  most  of  the  general 
characters  of  the  parent ;  but  there  is  a  gradual  increase,  during 
the  period  of  growth,  not  merely  in  the  size  of  the  body,  but  in 
the  number  of  segments  and  legs ;  and  in  one  division  of  the 

class  (the  lulidn),  the 
young,  when  it  first  issues 
from  the  egg,  is  altogether 
unprovided  with  legs,  but 
forms  a  white  mass,  which 

PIG.  UM^TaAlWfOBMATIOM  OF  IrLW;  J^^g      ^j^jj       ^^Ug^       ^y      -^ 

a,  b,  e,  succeMive  stages.  •' 

Fabre  the  pupoid  body. 
Within  this  the  young  lulus  is  formed ;  and  when  it  casts  off  this 
covering,  it  possesses  only  three  pairs  of  legs,  the  number  of  these 
organs  increasing  with  each  change  of  skin.  A  considerable 
number  of  moultings  takes  place  before  the  animal  acquires  its 
adult  characters ;  and  this  does  not  happen,  in  some  species,  until 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years. 

806.  This  Class  is  divided  into  two  Orders,  which  differ  con- 
siderably from  each  other  in  form  and  development. 

I.  Chilopoda,  consisting  of  the  Centipedes  and  their  allies ; 
in  which  the  body  is  flattened,  and  the  legs  well  developed, 
constituting  the  principal  instruments  of  locomotion.  They  run 
with  facility ;  and  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits. 

II.  Chilognatha,  consisting  of  the  Iidus  or  MiUepede^  and  its 
allies ;  in  ^hich  the  body  is  cylindrical,  and  the  legs  less  developed. 
They  move  slowly ;  and  feed  upon  decomposing  organic  matter. 


Order  L— CHILOPODA. 

807.  This  Order  is  the  one,  in  which  the  greatest  resemblance 
to  Insects  may  be  traced.  It  consists  of  the  Centipede  and  other 
carnivorous  Myriapods,  posseseing  strong  and  active  limbs, 
usually  varying  in  number  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  pairs, 
although  some  species  possess  a  much  greater  number ;  by  the 
aid  of  these  they  can  run  with  considerably  rapidity,  and  they  are 
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able,  owing  to  the  flexibility  of  their  long  and  jointed  bodies,  to 
wind  their  way  with  facility  among  the  lurking-places  of  Insects, 
against  which  they  carry  on  an  unrelenting  warfare.     Of  their 


FiO.  537.— SOOLOPSNDRA,  OR  CximPBDB. 

carnivorous  propensities,  the  structure  of  the  mouth  afFords  suf- 
ficient evidence.  It  is  provided,  not  merely  with  a  pair  of 
homy  jaws  resembling  those  of  Insects,  but  with  a  pair  of  strong 
sharp  claws,  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  second  pair  of 
logs,  and  perforated  at  the  top  with  a  minute  aperture,  through 
which  a  venomous  fluid  is  probably  instilled  into  the  wounds 
made  by  them.  Small  insects  seized  in  these  claws  are  seen  to 
die  very  speedily;  and  in  warm  countries  the  bite  of  the  large 
species  of  Centipede,  is  a  source  of  great  irritation  to  man, — 
being  reputed  to  be  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  Scorpion, 
although  it  is  seldom  fatal.  The  application  of  Ammonia 
(Hartshorn)  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  pain  of  the  bite; 
and  the  internal  employment  of  the  same  remedy  seems  the  best 
antidote  to  the  effects  of  the  poison  upon  the  constitution.  The 
last  pair  of  legs  usually  undergoes  some  modification  in  this 
Order ;  being  directed  backwards  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  double 
tail ;  and  not  being  used  for  walking,  except  when  the  animal  is 
walking  backwards.  The  European  species  of  this  Order  seldom 
exceed  three  inches  in  length  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, if  sought  for  in  the 
right  situations.  They 
frequent  dark  places, 
hiding  themselves  under 
stones,  beneath  the  bark 
of  trees,  in  the  ground, 
and  in  the  hollows  of 
ripe  fruit, — situations  that  are  the  resort  of  the  Insects  on 
which  they  feed.     The  tropical  species  not  unfrequently  attain 


Fig.  538 — a,  Lithobius  porcipatus;  6,  Gbophilub 
lonoicorkis. 
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a  length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
UUoa,  that  they  have  been  seen  at  Carthagena  exceeding  a  yard 
in  length  and  five  inches  in  breadth,  and  that  the  bite  of  these  is 
mortal.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  statement  can  be 
fully  relied  on.  Some  of  the  species  are  exceedingly  elongated, 
and  almost  filiform  (Fig.  438  b) ;  and  of  these  some  are  phospho- 
rescent in  the  dark. 

ORDFa  II.— CHILOGNATHA. 

808.  This  Order,  consisting  of  animals  having  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  lulus  or  common  Millepede^  is  the  one  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Annelida,  not  merely  m  external  form,  and  in 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  legs,  but  also  in  the  structure 
of  the  internal  organs.  The  body  of  the  lulus  (of  which  one  of 
the  commonest  species  is  known  as  the  Gaily- worm)  is  long  and 
Gyliudrical ;  its  number  of  segments  is  between  forty  and  fifty ; 
and  many  of  these  bear  two  pairs  of  almost  thread-like  legs, 
which  arise  close  to  the  middle  line,  along  the  inferior  surface  of 


Fie.  539.— luLUB. 

the  body.  These  are  scarcely  large  or  strong  enough  to  support 
its  w(  ight ;  so  that  the  animal  moves  but  slowly,  and  seems 
rather  to  glide  or  crawl,  like  a  serpent  or  a  worm,  than  to  walk. 
When  at  rest,  the  body  is  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form ;  so  that  the 
feet,  being  concealed  in  the  concavity 
of  the  spire,  are  protected  from  injury; 
whilst  the  firmness  of  the  rings  of  the 
body  enables  them  to  resist  consider- 
able pressure. — The  mouth  of  the 
lulidcB  strongly  resembles  that  of  the 
Larv88  of  many  Insects,  being  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  stout  horny 
mandibles,  with  sharp  toothed  edges ; 
and  by  means  of  these,  they  are  enabled  to  divide  with  facility 


Fro.  040.— luLUs,  with  the  body 
coiled  up,  and  the  front  of  the 
body  unrolled,  with  the  an- 
tennie  magnified. 
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the  portions  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  on  which  they  usually 
feed.  These  animals  are  very  harmless  to  Man,  not  being  pos- 
sessed of  any  poisonous  organs  ;  and  they  may  be  regarded  as 
positively  benefiting  him  by  the  removal  of  substances  whose 
decay  would  otherwise  be  noxious.  The  common  lulus  of  this 
country  seldom  much  exceeds  an  inch  in  length  ;  but  there  is  a 
South  American  species,  lulus  maximus,  which  attains  the 
length  of  seven  inches. — The  Polydesmus  (Fig.  535)  corresponds 
with  the  Iulid»  in  general  structure  and  habits,  but  has  the 
body  remarkably  flattened. — The  Glomeris  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Woodlouse  (§  873),  in  its  oval  form,  and  its  habit 
of  rolling  itself  into  a  ball ;  it  is  also  remarkable  from 
its  small  number  of  segments,  those  of  the  body  being 
only  twelve,  as  in  Insects.  The  under  surface  of 
the  body,  which  is  concave,  has  a  row  of  small  scales 
on  each  side,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  Trilobites  and  some  of  the  Isopod  Crus- 
tacea. Altogether  the  resemblance  of  this  animal  to 
gixJmbbiT  *^**  group  is  very  striking ;  the  chief  difference  being 
MABoiNATA.  jjj  ^\^q  uaturc  of  the  respiratory  organs. — The  animals 
of  this  Order  are  remarkable  for  their  power  of  emitting  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  when  they  are  alarmed.  This  seems  to  result 
from  a  peculiar  secretion,  poured  out  from  the  stigmata  or  respi- 
ratory orifices  ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  defence, 
which  replaces  the  poison  apparatus  of  the  Centipedes. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


OF  THE  CLASS  OF  ARACHNIDA. 


809.  This  class  is  composed  of  Articulated  animals,  which 
have  a  great  analogy  with  Insects, 
and  which  are  equally  fitted  to  live  in 
the  air ;  but  which  are  distinguished 
from  them  at  the  first  glance,  by 
the  general  form  of  the  body,  and  by 
the  number  of  limbs ;  and  which 
differ  also  from  those  animals,  in 
several  important  particulars  of  their 
internal  structure.  All  the  Arach- 
nida  have  the  head  united  with  the 
thorax,  and  are  destitute  of  antenna3 ; 
they  have  four  pairs  of  legs  and  no 
wings  ;  most  of  them  breathe  by 
means  of  air-sacs,  instead  of  by  pro- 
longed trachece  ;  and  nearly  all  of 
them  have  a  complete  circulating 
apparatus. 

810.  The  tegumentary  skeleton  of  Arachnida  is  generally 
less  firm  than  that  of  Insects  ;  and  their  body  is  composed  of  two 
principal  parts,  nearly  always  distinct : — one  called  the  cephalo- 
thorax,  because  it  is  formed  by  the  head  and  the  thorax  united 
into  a  single  mass  ;  -  the  other  termed  the  abdomen^  and  com- 
posed sometimes  of  a  series  of  distinct  rings  (such  as  we  see  in 
the  Scorpions — Fig.  554),  and  sometimes  of  a  soft  globular  mass, 
without  any  evident  divisions  (as  is  the  case  among  the  ordinary 
Spiders—Fig.  549). 

811.  The  organs  of  locomotion  are  all  fixed  to  the  cephalo- 
thorax,  and  consist  of  eight  legs,  very  similar  to  those  of  Insects, 
and  nearly  always  terminated  by  two  hooks.     In  general  their 
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length  is  considerable  and  they  easily  break ;  but,  as  amongst  the 
Crustacea,  the  stump,  after  being  headed,  produces  a  new  limb ; 
which  grows  by  degrees,  and  becomes  similar  to  the  one  of  which 
the  animal  had  been  deprived.  The  Arachnida  never  present 
any  vestige  of  wings :  and  their  abdomen  is  always  entirely 
destitute  of  locomotive  appendages. 

812.  Upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  we 
find  the  mouth  and  eyes.  These  last  organs  are  always  simple, 
and  of  considerable  number.  We  may  generally 
count  eight,  and  in  each  of  them  may  be  distin- 
guished a  transparent  cornea,  behind  which  is  found 
a  crystalline  lens,  and  a  vitreous  humour ;  then  a 
retina  formed  by  the  termination  of  an  optic 
nerve,  and  an  envelope  of  colouring  matter. — 
Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  instruments  by  which  the 
sense  of  hearing  operates  in  the  Arachnida ;  but  there  are 
numerous  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  amongst 
these  animals ;  and  it  would  even  appear  that  certain  of  them 
are  sensible  to  the  charms  of  Music — The  sense  of  touch  is 
exercised  principally  at  the  extremities  of  the  legs,  aud  by  the 
appendages  with  which  the  mouth  is  furnished. 


Fio.  543. 


fl^/— 


Ffo.  644.— Skction  of  thkCkphalo-thorax  of  a  Mvoalb,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
nervous  sytem :  eU  oephalothorax ;  m,  mandible ;  g^  moveable  hook  which  terminates 
it ;  b,  mouth  ;  of,  cDsnphagiis ;  e,  stomach  ;  ab,  origin  of  abdomen ;  e,  cephalic  ganglion  ; 
tf  ganglionic  mass  of  the  thorax ;  ea,  cords  which  unite  it  to  the  abd(»minal  ganglia ; 
nOf  optio  nenra ;  p,  eyes. 

818.     The  nervous  system  of  the  Arachnida  presents  very 
great  differences;  sometimes  (amongst  the  Scorpions  for  ex- 
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ample)  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  eight  ganglionic  masses, 
united  together  by  double  cords  of  communication,  and  forming  a 
chain  extended  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other,  in  nearly  a 
uniform  manner ;  in  other  instances  (as  amongst  the  Spiders,  &c.) 
we  find  alt  the  ganglia  of  the  thurax  united  into  a  single  mass 
(«,  Figs.  544  and  546),  whence  two  cords  proceed  backwards, 
which  go  to  a  single  abdominal  ganglion.  In  other  respects, 
the  general  arrangement  of  these  parts  is  always  the  same. 
The  anterior  ganglia,  situated  before  or  above  the  oesophagus, 
and  most  commonly  considered  as  representing  the  brain  of  these 
animals,  give  origin  to  the  optic  nerve  in  front,  and  are  con- 
tinuous behind  with  the  collar  of  nerves  surrounding  the  oesopha- 
gus ;  the  other  ganglia  are  situated  below  the  alimentary  tube,  and 
send  nerves  to  the  limbs,  to  the  appendages  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

814.  The  Arachnida  are  carnivorous,  but  in  general  confine 
themselves  to  sucking  the  juices  contained  in  the  bodies  of  their 
victims ;  and  in  order  to  enable  them  more  easily  to  effect  the 
capture  of  animals  of  whose  strength  they  would  be  afraid, 
Nature  has  endowed  many  of  them  with  a  poisonous  apparatus. 
The  greater  part  are  supported  on  Insects,  which  they  seize  whilst 
alive ;  some  of  them,  however,  live  as  parasites.  Among  the 
first,  the  mouth  \p  supplied  with  a  pair  of  mandibles,  furnished 
with  moveable  hooks,  or  formed  like  a  pair  of  pincers, — with  a 
pair  of  thin  or  lamellated  maxillae,  each  bearing  a  large  feeler 
more  or  less  resembling  a  leg,— and  with  a  lower  lip.     Amongst 

the  parasitical  Arachnida,  the  mouth  has    p ^^       ^^ 

the  form  of  a  small  trunk,  from  which  ^  .^/^_\  vyi 
there  issues  a  kind  of  lancet  formed  by  ^  _  tt  f%^  // 
the  maxillse.  VlI^Mo^) /p 

815.     The    moveable    hook    of  the  "^       ^^Q^.^.  i 
mandibles  has  a  small  opening  near  its    *       ^ 

-.,..,  ./.        ^r   i,i,«   Fio.  545 .—Buccal  apparatus 

extremity,  which  is  the  ontice  ot  the     of  a  swdkr  :*,  sternum ;  i, 
excretory  canal  of  the  poison-gland  al-     Jla^-J/^^  ^^^^J: 
ready  mentioned;  and  the  liquid,  which     dibies;  g,  hook  terminating 
it  pours  into  the  bottom  of  the  wounds     *^«  mandibles, 
made  with  the  mandibles,  almost  immediately  causes  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  animal  attacked  ;  but  it  is  too  weak  to  injure  Man. 
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816.  Gtartain  of  the  Arachnida  are  provided  with  another 
poison  apparatus,  destined  for  the  same  use,  and  serving  equally 
as  a  weapon  of  defence :  such  is  the  hook  by  which  the  abdomen 
of  Scorpions  is  terminated  (Fig.  554).  This  sting  has  beaeath 
its  point  several  openings,  which  communicate  with  a  poison- 
gland  ;  and  the  sting  of  these  Arachnida  often  proves  mofial, 
even  to  animals  as  large  as  Dogs.  The  large  Scorpions  of  warm 
countries  are  fatal  even  to  Man,  but  the  sting  of  the  species 
which  inhabit  Europe  never  appears  to  be  m  *tal ;  there  usually 
results  from  it  a  local  inflammation  more  or  less  violent,  accom- 
panied by  fever  and  depression,  and  sometimes  by  vomiting, 
pains  in  the  whole  body,  and  trembling.  To  overcome  these 
attacks,  physicians  advise  the  use  of  ammonia  (or  spirit  of  harts- 
horn), administered  internally  as  well  as  externally ;  and  the 
application  of  emollient  substances  to  the  wound. 

817.  The  intestinal  canal  is  generally  very  simple ;  but  has 
sometimes  ccecal  appendages,  which  penetrate  even  into  the 
interior  of  the  limbs.     In  general,  tubes  analogous  tothewrinary 


Ffo.  546 .-— Anatomy  of  Myoalb  :  et,  cephalothorax  opened  l>eIow,  and  giving  attach- 
ment to  the  limbs,  whose  first  joints  are  exhibited ;  pa,  legs  of  the  Ist  pair ;  p,  palpi ; 
m,  mandibles;  oft,  abdomen;  t,  thoraolo  nervous  mass;  a,  abdominal  ganglia;  po, 
respiratory  saos;  «,  stigmata;  I,  leaf-like  folds  in  the  interior  of  one  of  these  laid 
open ;  ov,  ovaria ;  or^  orifice  of  oviducts ;  ma,  muscles  of  the  abdomen ;  an,  anus ; 
/,  spinnerets. 

vessels  of  insects  open  into  the  intestine  near  the  anus;  but 
amongst  some  of  the  Arachnida,  such  as  the  Scorpions,  there 
exists  a  liver  composed  of  four  glandular  clusters.     It  is  also  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  anal  openings  that  we  find  the  secret- 
ing glands  of  the  silky  matter ;  and  also  the  spinnerets,  by 
whose  aid  several  of  the  Arachnida  weave  for  themselves  webs^ 
which  are  often  very  extensive  and  of  extreme  delicacy. 

818.  The  respiration  of  the  Arachnida  is  aerial,  like  tliat  of  In- 
sects, and  is  sometimes  effected  by  means  of  tracheos ;  but  among 
the  greater  part  of  these  animals,  and  especially  amongst  the 
Spiders  and  Scorpions,  it  is  concentrated  in  certain  vesicles  lodged 
in  the  abdomen,  and  called  pulmonary  sacs.  These  last  organs 
have  in  their  interior  a  multitude  of  membranous  plates,  arranged 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book :  and  they  thus  bear  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  internal  gills^  than  to  true  lungs.  Each  sac  receives  the 
air  by  an  opening  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the  abdomen ;  and 
there  are  sometimes  two,  sometimes  four,  or  even  eight  of  these 
stigmata.  Certain  Arachnida  possess  at  the  same  time  both  pul- 
monary sacs  and  tracheae;  the  Segestria  are  thus  formed. 
Others,  such  as  the  P»eudo^ Scorpions  and  MiteSy  are  provided 
with  traches9  only.  Tliese  tubes  have  the 
same  structure  as  in  Insects ;  and  the  air 
penetrates  to  them  by  two  very  small 
stigmata,  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
abdomen. 

819.  Tho  blood  is  white  among  all  the 
animals  of  this  class.  The  pulmonary 
Arachnida  are  furnished  with  a  complete 
circulating  apparatus.  The  heart,  situated 
on  the  back,  has  the  form  of  a  long  vessel, 
and  gives  origin  to  different  arteries ;  the 
blood  after  having  traversed  the  body  is 
returned  to  the  pulmonary  sacs,  and  arrives  F'o««7— HBARTor  aSpidbr  t 

,      -  -       I.  It       .  .     .1  a,  border  of  the  abdomen ; 

at  the  heart  after  following  a  course  similar      c,  heart ;  ar,  large  artery, 

to  that  which  it  traverses  in  the  Crustacea     ^^^T^^^,  ^^^^^ 
(  Anim.  Physiol.  §  292).      Amongst  the     >»ry  ▼eweis. 
Arachnida  whose  respiration  is  effected  only  by  the  aid  of  tracheoe, 
the  apparatus  for  circulation  is  but  little  developed ;  there  appears 
to  be  only  a  simple  dorsal  vessel,  without  arteries  or  veins. 

820.  The  Arachnida  lay  eggs  like  Insects;  and  the  male 
differs  in  general  from  the  female  in  the  form  of  its  maxillary 
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palpi,  whose  use  appears  to  be  very  Important ;  a  great  number 
of  these  animals  envelop  their  eggs  in  a  cocoon  of  silk ;  and 
sometimes  the  mother  remains  with  her  young  family  to  protect 
it,  and  even  carries  the  young  ones  on  her  back  when  they  are 
too  weak  to  walk.  All  these  animals  undergo  several  changes 
before  they  arrive  at  adult  age ;  and  certain  of  them  experience 
a  species  of  metamorphosis,  for  there  are  some,  whose  limbs 
consist  at  first  of  only  three  pair,  and  which  acquire  a  fourth  at 
a  period  more  or  less  advanced. 

821.  The  Arachnida  are  endowed  with  varied  instincts,  which 
are  sometimes  not  less  remarkable  than  those  of  Insects;  and  wezure 
perhaps  even  to  attribute  to  them  higherfaculties;  for  some  animals 
of  this  class  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  kind  of  education,  and 
give  evidences  of  a  certain  degree  of  Intelligence.  Several  of  them 
use  particular  stratagems  to  carry  off  their  prey ;  and  others 
display  singular  industry  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations. 
We  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  remarkable  nest 
of  the  MygaU  (  Anim.  Physiol.  §  700) ;  and  the  webs  which  our 
garden  Spiders  spread  with  such  admirable  regularity,  are 
equally  curious.  The  silk  with  which  these  animals  thus  con* 
struct  retreats  for  themselves,  spread  snares  for  their  prey,  and 
form  cocoons  for  their  egg»,  is  secreted  by  an  apparatus  sitiiated 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen.     This  apparatus  consists 

of  several  bundles  of  vessels,  twisted 
together,  and  terminating  in  minute 
apertures,  which  are  pierced  at  the 
summit  of  four  or  six  conical  or 
cylindrical  projections,  called  ^pttt- 
nereU^  and  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  tail.  The  gluey  matter  thrown 
out  through  these  pores,  acquires 
consistency  by  its  contact  with  the 
air,  and  consists  of  threads  of  an 
extreme  fineness,  and  a  length  not 
less  remarkable ;  by  the  help  of  its 
feet,  the  animal  collects  a  number  of 
these  threads  into  a  single  cord ;  and  each  time  that,  in  balancing 
itself  the  spinnerets  touch  the  body  upon  which  it  restS|  it  there 
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fastens  the  end  of  one  of  these  threads,  of  which  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity is  still  inclosed  in  the  secreting  apparatus,  and  of  which  it 
can  consequently  increase  the  length  at  pleasure.  The  colour  and 
thickness  of  these  threads  vary  greatly ;  a  Mexican  Spider  forms 
a  weh  composed  of  red,  yellow,  and  hlack  threads  interwoven 
with  astonishing  skill ;  and  it  has  heen  calculated  that  ten  thou- 
sand threads  from  the  pores  of  a  single  spinneret  of  some  of  our 
common  Spiders  do  not  equal  in  thickness  one  of  our  own  hairs ; 
whilst  among  other  species  inhabiting  warmer  climates,  they  form 
such  strong  webs,  that  they  are  sufficient  to  stop  small  birds,  and 
even  Man  has  to  use  some  effort  to  break  them.  The  manner 
in  which  Spiders  employ  their  skill  in  working,  is  subject  to  no 
less  variation ;  some  of  them  are  satisfied  with  spreading  their 
threads  irregularly ;  others  weave  a  web,  whose  meshes  are  of 
extreme  regularity.  Sometimes  we  see  them  motionless  in  the 
middle  of  their  web,  watching  for  their  prey ;  at  other  times 
they  conceal  themselves  in  a  retreat,  which  they  construct  very 
near,  and  which  has  in  some  instances  the  form  of  a  silky  tube, 
in  others  that  of  a  small  cup. 

822.  The  Arachnida  may  be  divided  into  two  orders,  from 
differences  in  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

I.  The  Pulmonary  Arachnida ;  which  are  principally  charac-* 
terised  by  the  existence  of  pulmonary  cavities,  and  of  a  vascular 
apparatus  ;  they  have  six,  eight,  or  even  more  eyes,  and  we  also 
find  two,  four,  or  eight  stigmata  on  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen. 
The  general  form  of  these  animals  varies  ;  some,  as  the  Spider, 
have  a  globular  body,  with  spinnerets  at  its  extremity,  and  the 
palpi  small ; — whilst  in  other  instances,  as  the  Scorpions,  the  body 
is  lengthened,  and  composed  of  several  rings,  the  palpi  large,  ex- 
tended like  arms,  and  armed  with  pincers  ;  and  the  abdomen  is 
not  terminated  by  spinnerets,  but  by  the  poisonous  apparatus. 

II.  The  Tracheary  Arachnida ;  which  have  no  pulmonary  sacs, 
but  breathe  by  tracheae  like  Insects,  and  appear  to  have  no  com- 
plete vascular  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Some  of 
them  have  no  eyes ;  and  amongst  those  which  possess  these  or- 
gans, we  never  find  more  than  two  or  four.  Some  of  these  animals 
very  much  resemble  Spiders;  others  have  the  mouth  formed 
for  sucking,  and  constitute  the  family  of  Acarida,  or  Mites. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Order  L— PULMONARIA. 

823,  By  the  characters  just  now  jstated,  this  order  may  be 
divided  into  two  sections ; — the  Araneida,  or  Spiders^  having 
small  simple  palpi,  not  terminating  in  pincers ;  and  the  PsDi- 
PALPi,  or  Scorpions  and  their  allies,  having  very  large  palpi, 
which  terminate  in  pincers  or  large  hooks. 

824.  Section  I.  Aransida.  The  Arachnida  of  this  group 
all  agree,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the  common  Spider,  in  their 
form  and  structure.  Their  oephalothoraz  appears  as  if  composecl 
of  but  a  single  segment,  and  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  horny 
buckler,  usually  of  oval  form ;  the  abdomen  is  appended  to  it  by 
a  very  short  footstalk,  and  usually  consists  of  a  soft  and  tumid 
mass.  The  eyes  are  nearly  always  eight  in  number ;  although 
there  are  sometimes  but  six.  The  mandibles  terminate  in  a  very 
sharp  moveable  hook,  which  is  pierced  near  its  extremity  by  a 
small  aperture,  serving  as  a  passage  for  the  poison  secreted  by  a 
gland  lodged  in  the  preceding  joint  The  legs  are  inserted  almoat 
in  a  circular  manner  around  the  cephalothorax  (Fig.  546) ;  they 
are  all  of  nearly  the  same  ^isrm ;  and  each  of  them  is  composed 
of  seven  joints,  the  last  being  armed  with  two  hooks,  which  are 
commonly  toothed  like  a  comb.  The  pulmonary  sacs  in  this 
order  are  usually  only  two  in  number,  or  may  even  be  reduced  to 
a  single  one ;  they  are  placed  near  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and 
their  position  is  indicated  externally  by  a  brownish  or  whitish 
spot.  All  the  members  of  this  section  are  provided  with  s{»n- 
nerets ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  small  number  that  we  find  the  power 
of  constructing  silken  webs  of  any  great  extent.  The  Aranbida 
are  divided  by  M.  Walckenaer  into  families,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  mandibles  and  eyes,  which  corresponds  very 
remarkably  with  their  respective  modes  of  life.*  These  families, 
and  their  principal  subdivisions,  are  as  fd^ows  :— 

*    For  this  reason,  the  classification    and  nomenclature  of  Walckenaer, 
although  now  somewhat  antiquated,  are  retained  here. 
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I.  Venantks,  incessantly 
running  or  leaping  about 
the  Ticinity  of  their  abode,  ■ 
to  chase  and  catch  their 
prey. 

II.  Vaoantbs,  wandering 
abroad,  and  incessantly 
looking  out  for  prey.  No« 
fixed  residence  exeept  at 
the  period  of  oyipositton. 

III.  Errantes,    prowling 
about  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  nests,  or  near  the  , 
threads  which  they  throw  "^ 
out  to  catch  their  prey. 


IT.     Sedbntes,     spinning 


large  webs  to  entrap  their 
prey,  lying  in  wait  i«  *»»»  *" 
middle  or  at  the  side. 


^Xatebktcoub,  hiding  in  holes  and  fissnret. 
TuBiGOLiB,  indosing  themselyes  in  silken  tubes. 
Cellulicoljb,  sheitering  themseWes  in  small 

cells. 
CuRSORES,  running  swiftly  to  catch  their  prey. 
Saltatorbk,  leaping  and  springing  with  agi> 
lity  to  seize  their  prey. 

Lateriorada,  walking  and  running  sideways 
or  backwards;  occasionally  throwing  out 
threads  to  entrap  their  prey. 

'NiTiBELJis,  going  abroad,  but  making  a  web  for 
their  nests,  whence  issue  threads  to  entrap 
their  prey. 

FiLiTBLiB,  going  abroad,  but  spreading  long 
threads  of  silk  about  the  places  where  they 
prowl,  in  order  to  entrap  their  prey. 

Tapxtel^,  spinning  great  webs  of  a  close  tex- 
ture, and  dwelling  merein  to  catch  their  prey. 

Orbitbl^,  spreadin^f  abroad  webs  of  a  regular 
and  open  texture,  either  droular  or  spiral,  and 
remaining  in  the  middle  or  on  one  side  to 
catch  their  prey. 

RxTiTBLA,  spinning  webs  of  an  open  meshwork, 
and  of  an  irregular  form,  and  remaining  in  the 

.    middle  or  on  one  cide  to  seise  their  prey. 


T,  Natantes,  swimming  in  r 
water,  and  there  spreacung  J 
their  filaments  to  entrap  j 
their  prey.  v 


Aqtjitslje,  spreading  filaments  in  the  water  to 
entrap  their  prey. 


825.  The  first  family,  that  of  the  Vknantes,  or  Hunting- 
Spiders,  may  be  naturally  divided  into  two  groups  ;  the  first 
being  more  sedentary,  and  the  second  more  active.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  group  stands  the  tribe  of  Latebriool^,  which 
consists  of  the  genus  Mygale  (Fig.  542)  and  its  allies  ;  these  are 
the  largest  of  the  whole  family,  some  of  them  occupying,  in  a 
state  of  repose,  a  circular  space  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
They  form  their  nests  in  the  slits  of  trees,  beneath  the  bark,  in 
the  cavities  of  stones  and  rocks,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
of  various  trees.  Some  of  them  burrow  into  the  ground,  as  has 
already  been  stated  (§  821,  and  Anim.  Physiol.  §  700).  The 
Mygale  spins  a  sort  of  cocoon  around  its  eggs,  enclosing  a  hundred 
or  more ;  they  are  hatched  within  it,  and  the  young  undergo  their 
first  changes  before  quitting  it.  The  various  species  of  this  group 
are  inhabitants  of  tropical  and  the  warmer  temperate  climates  ; 
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it  is  only  in  the  former,  that  we  find  those  of  largest  size. 
Amongst  these,  some  of  the  large  South  American  species  have 
been  said,  by  Madame  Merian  and  others,  to  devour  small  birds; 
and  although  little  credit  has  hitherto  been  attached  to  these 
statements,  yet  from  an  account  recently  furnished  by  Mr.  Bates 
to  Mr.  Adam  White,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  communicated 
by  the  latter  gentleman  to  the  Zoological  Society,  they  would 
appear  to  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  Mr.  Bates  says,  that 
he,  on  one  occasion,  surprised  a  MygaU  in  the  act  of  preying 
upon  a  small  Finch,  which  had  been  entangled  in  a  web  near  the 
root  of  a  tree  ;  and  he  adds,  that  from  the  multitude  of  these 
spiders  which  exist  upon  the  dry  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Para,  on  which  insects  are  very  scarce,  he  feels  convinced  that 
they  must  feed  upon  the  young  and  eggs  of  the  small  ground  birds 
which  are  their  co-inhabitants  of  these  wildernesses. — TheTuBi- 
OOL^.  and  Celluligolje  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  the 
preceding,  to  require  particular  notice.  They  are  mostly  of  smaller 
size,  and  inhabit  temperate  climates,  where  they  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  representing  the  Mining  Spiders. 

826.  The  tribes  of  Cursores,  or  Runners^  and  Saltatores, 
or  LeaperSj  forming  the  second  division  of  the  Hunting  Spiders, 
are  distinguished  by  the  activity  with  which  they  pursue  their 
prey.  The  former,  which  are  sometimes  called  Wolf- Spiders, 
have  the  legs  adapted  for  running,  and  live  mostly  upon  the 
ground.  Those  of  the  genus  Lycosa  dwell  in  holes  which  they 
have  formed,  lining  their  inside  with  silk,  and  increasing  their 
size  as  they  grow.  Some  of  them  take  up  their  abode  in  holes  of 
walls,  where  they  make  silken  tubes  ;  the  outside  of  which  they 
cover  with  earth  or  sand,  and  in  which  they  moult  or  hybernate, 
having  first  closed  the  entrance.  The  females  also  lay  their 
eggs  in  these  tubes  ;  enclosing  them  in  a  silken  cocoon,  or  egg- 
case,  which  they  carry  about  with  them  when  they  go  out  to 
hunt.  The  young  ones  fasten  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched,  upon  the  body  of  their  parent ;  and  there  remain 
attached,  until  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  seek  their  own 
food.  These  Spiders  are  very  voracious,  and  defend  their  habita- 
tions and  young  with  great  courage.     A  species  of  this  genus 
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the  Tarmtida^ — so  named  from  the  city  of  Tarentum,  in  Italy, 
ID  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  is  common, — is  very  celebrated 
on  account  of  its  reputed  venomous  powers.  Like  all  the 
Spiders,  it  has  a  poison  gland  in  its  mandibles ;  but  the  idea  that 
its  wounds  are  followed  by  death,  or  by  a  complaint  termed 
Tarantism,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  the  aid  of  music  and 
dancing,  has  originated  in  the  imagination  only. — Some  species 
of  the  genus  Dolomedes  live  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  upon  the 
leaves  of  which  they  make  a  funnel-shaped  silken  nest ;  whilst 
others  inhabit  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  on  which 
they  find  their  prey, — running  upon  its  surface  with  surprising 
quickness,  and  even  entering  it  without  being  wetted. — The 
Spiders  of  the  tribe  of  Saltatorbs,  or  LeaperSj  have,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  their  name,  the  legs  fitted  rather  for  leaping 
than  for  running.  One  of  these  is  very  common  in  summer  upon 
walls  and  windows  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  its  habits  may  be 
watched  with  much  interest.  It  moves  in  short  leaps,  and  stops 
suddenly  at  intervals,  raising  itself  upon  its  legs,  as  if  to  survey 
the  neigh bourhood.  When  it  discovers  a  fly,  or  especially  a 
gnat,  it  approaches  it  cautiously  until  within  leaping  distance ; 
when  it  darts  upon  it, — ^not  fearing  to  take  even  a  perpendicular 
leap,  because  it  always  at  the  same  time  suspends  itself  by  a 
thread,  which  it  winds  off  as  it  advances.  This  thread  also 
serves  to  suspend  it  in  the  air,  and  enables  it  to  mount  up  again 
to  the  spot  from  wiiich  it  leaped,  or  to  sustain  it  whilst  the  wind 
carries  it  from  place  to  place.  Many  species  of  this  group 
construct,  amongst  leaves,  under  stones,  &c.,  silken  nests,  in  the 
form  of  oval  sacs,  open  at  each  end ;  into  which  they  retire  in 
order  to  take  rest,  to  moult,  and  to  take  refuge  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  If  menaced  with  danger,  they 
quit  these  retreats,  and  run  off  very  rapidly.  Some  species 
construct,  with  the  same  material,  a  kind  of  tent,  which  serves 
as  the  birthplace  of  their  posterity,  and  in  which  the  young 
reside  for  some  time  with  their  parent. 

827.  The  family  Vagantes,  or  Wandering  Spiderg^  consists 
of  the  single  tribe  Laterigrada  ;  the  name  of  which  (meaning 
Side- Walkers)  expresses  the  curious  power  which  they  possess, 
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of  moving  sideways.  They  condnct  as  towards  the  web-spin* 
ning  Spiders,  in  nsiog  their  silken  threads,  not  only  for  the 
constmction  of  habitations  for  themseWes  or  of  envelopes  f»r 
their  eggs,  hot  also  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  prey.  Tb« 
threads,  however,  are  not  arranged  with  any  regalarity,  but  ar»  | 

laid  singly.     These  Spiders  generally  remain  at  rest,  vnth  the  | 

legs  spread  out,  npon  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants ;  running,  ' 

however,  with  great  rapidity,  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  when  it 
comes  within  their  reach.  Others,  however,  live  in  rocky 
places ;  and  haTe  the  feet  so  formed,  that  they  can  adhere  even 
to  very  smooth  surfaces,  in  any  position  of  their  own  bodies. 
They  usually  construct  very  elaborate  cocoons  fot  the  jHroteotion 
of  their  eggs.  Those  which  live  among  plants  affix  the  cocoons 
to  the  leaves,  and  draw  together  their  edges  so  as  to  conceal 
them.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  live  upon  rocks,  usu«  My 
conceal  the  cocoon  vnthin  their  own  dwelling-place ;  which  i« 
an  oval  conical  tent,  something  like  a  Limpet  in  form,  attached 
at  its  base  to  the  rock,  but  having  an  aperture  at  each  end, 
furnished  with  a  kind  of  Talve  through  which  the  animals  go  in 
and  out.  The  outer  covering  of  this  tent  is  composed  of  a  sort 
of  yellowish  taffety,  thin  (like  the  skin  of  an  onion),  but  resist- 
ing ;  whilst  the  inner  covering  is  soft  and  pliant. 

828.  The  Spiders  of  the  family  Err  antes,  or  Prowlers^  aro 
divided  into  two  groups,  chiefly  according  to  the  situation  in 
which  they  throw  out  the  silken  lines  for  the  entanglement  of 
their  prey.  The  first  tribe,  that  of  Nititbljb,  contains  species 
that  only  prolong  these  threads  from  their  nests,  which  are 
formed  under  stones  in  holes  of  walls,  the  hollows  of  leaves,  and. 
similar  situations.  These  species  much  resemble  those  of  the 
last  tribe  in  their  habits ;  but  differ  in  many  points  of  structure. 
— In  the  second  tribe,  the  Filitbljs,  the  threads  are  spread 
about  the  places,  in  which  these  Spiders  prowl  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey.  Among  these,  the  Chiho^  which  inhabits  Egypt  and  the 
South  of  Europe,  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  habitation  which 
it  constructs  for  its  young.  This  is  a  kind  of  limpet-shaped 
cocoon,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  which  the  circumference 
has  seven  or  eight  festoons  ;  the  points  of  these  xestouus  oekjg 
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ah>ne  fixed  to  the  stone  hy  means  of  threads,  whilst  the  edges 
are  left  free.  This  singular  tent  is  at  first  composed  of  only 
two  folds,  between  which  the  Spider  takes  its  station.  But 
subsequently  it  adds  additional  folds ;  and  when  the  period  of 
reproduction  arrives,  it  weaves  another  apartment,  of  a  softer 
texture,  expressly  for  the  reception  of  the  sacs  of  eggs,  and  of 
the  young  when  hatohed.  The  inside  of  its  habitation  is 
singularly  clean.  The  bags  in  which  the  eggs  are  placed,  are 
about  one-^third  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  there  are  from  four 
to  six  of  them  in  each  habitation.  The  eggs  are  not  deposited 
until  the  end  of  December  or  January ;  and  they  are  enveloped 
in  fine  down,  to  guard  them  from  the  cold.  The  parent  creeps 
in  and  out  beneath  the  edges  of  the  festoons ;  and  supplies  her 
young  with  food,  for  some  time  after  they  are  hatohed.  When 
they  are  ab]e  to  dispense  with  maternal  cares,  they  quit  their 
common  habitation,  and  form  separate  abodes;  and  the  parent 
dies  within  her  tent. 

829.  The  next  family,  Sedentes,  or  Sedentary  Spiders,  con* 
tains  all  those  species  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,from  the 
annoyance  they  cause  us  by  the  construction  of  their  webs  in  our 
bouses  and  gardens. — Of  the  first  tribe,  TAPiXELiB, — ^which  con- 
struct a  sort  of  tapestried  web  of  close  texture,  within  which  they 
dwell  and  wait  for  their  prey,— the  common  ffouse^spider  is  a 
characteristic  example  (Fig,  549). — The  Spiders  of  the  second 
tribe,  Orbitel^,  have  the  abdomen  larger,  softer,  and  more 
coloured  than  the  preceding  ;  they  make  their  webs  with  r^ular 
meshes  ;  arranged  in  concentric  circles  crossed  by  straight  radii ; 
and  they  usually  remain  stationary  in  the  centre,  in  a  reversed 
position  (Fig.  550).  Many  species,  however,  construct  for 
themselves  a  cavity  or  cell,  which  is  sometimes  horizontal  and 
sometimes  perpendicular,  near  the  edges  of  the  net.  Of  this 
group,  the  genus  Epeira  is  the  principal ;  of  which  several 
species  abound  in  our  gardens,  especially  during  the  autumn.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  by  the  parent  at  the  commencement  of  cold 
weather,  in  angles  of  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  passages,  &c.,  near 
gardens  ;  they  are  enveloped  in  a  loose  white  web  ;  and  are 
hatohed  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.     Some  species  of 
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Epeira  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  running  streams,  and  feed 
upon  aquatic  insects.     Another  is  remarkable  as  being  nocturnal 


Fio.  549.— TxoxNAiiiA  dombstica,  or  Housb-Spidkr. 

in  its  habits.     The  natives  ^of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  when  in  want  of  other  food,  are  said  to  devour  a  species 

of  Epeira.  —  The 
Retitel^  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to 
the  preceding,  both 
in  the  aspect  of  their 
bodies,  and  in  the 
construction  of  their 
webs ;  but  these  are 
not  formed  on  a 
regular  plan,  the 
Fig.  550.— emira  diadkma.  threads  crossing  in 

all   directions    and 
leaving  irregular  meshes.     When   their  prey  is  eutangled  in 
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tltehr  web,  they  whirl  threads  around  it,  so  as  to  secure  it 
effectually.  They  take  great  pains  in  the 
preservation  of  their  eggs,  and  do  not  leave 
them  until  they  are  hatched.  In  one 
common  species  which  frequents  our 
dwellings,  the  female  gums  her  eggs  into 
a  rounded  body,  unprotected  by  a  cocoon  ; 
and  this  she  bears  about  in  her  jaws. 
Other  species  live  out  of  doors,  and  con- 
struct their  webs  among  trees.  To  this 
group  belongs  the  Mcdmignatte^  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Tuscany  and  Corsica ;  which  is 
reputed  to  be  very  venomous. 

830.  The  last  family  of  Araneidae,  the  Natantes,  or  Water- 
Spiders^  closely  resembles  the  preceding  in  structure  ;  and  should 
scarcely,  perhaps,  be  separated  from  it.     They  live  entirely 

upon  or  beneath  the 
water  ;  and  are  ena- 
bled by  the  hairi- 
ness of  their  bodies, 
especially  on  their 
under  surface,  to  en- 
tangle and  carry 
down  with  them  a 
supply  of  air  for 
their  respiration.  One  very  interesting  species,  the  Argyroneta 
aqfiatica,  or  Diving  Spider,  not  only  employs  its  silken  threads 
to  entangle  its  prey,  but  forms  with  it  an  oval  bag,  of  such 
close  texture  that  it  is  impervious  to  air  or  water ;  this  is  attached 
by  threads  to  aquatic  plants,  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface  ;  and  its  under  side  is  open,  like  that  of  a  Diving  Bell ; 
so  that  the  Spider  can  freely  pass  in  and  out.  Here  it  retreats 
to  devour  its  prey  ;  and  here,  too,  it  constructs  its  egg-case,  and 
even  passes  the  winter.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  said  to  fill  this 
with  air,  when  about  to  take  up  its  residence  in  it,  is  very  curious. 
The  hairs  upon  its  body  entangle  so  large  a  quantity  of  air,  as 
to  render  it  quite  buoyant ;  in  order  to  descend  to  its  bell,  there- 
fore, it  is  obliged  to  creep  along  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants ;  and 
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when  it  has  arrived  there,  it  gets  beneath  the  lower  edge,  and 
allows  the  air  which  it  had  entangled,  to  escape  into  the  bell. 
Then  returning  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  brings  down  a 
fresh  supply  of  air ;  and  in  this  manner  it  gradually  fills  the 
bell,  which  then  presents  a  beautiful  silvery  or  glistening  appear* 
ance  when  seen  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  From  some 
observations  lately  made  by  Mr.  Gosse,  it  appears  however  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Diving-Spider^s  bell  is  derived,  at  least 
partly,  from  the  globules  of  oxygen  gas  produced  by  aquatic 
plants. 

831.  Section  II.  Pedipalpi.  This  section  is  distinguished 
by  the  large  size  of  the  palpi,  which  resemble  extended  arms, 
and  which  are  furnished  at  their  extretnities  either  with  moveable 
hooked  claws,  or  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  composed  of  two  fingers, 
one  fixed  and  the  other  moveable,  like  those  of  Crabs  and 
Lobsters.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  very  distinct  segments, 
attached  to  the  cephalothorax  by  the  whole  breadth  of  its  base, 
and  destitute  of  spinnerets  at  the  tip.  The 
entire  body  is  encased  in  a  hard  skin. 
The  cephalothorax  is  composed  of  a  single 
piece,  and  is  furnished  with  six  or  eight 
ocelli  or  eyelets.  The  number  of  pulmon- 
ary sacs  is/(mr  in  one  of  the  two  families 
of  which  the  section  is  composed,  and 
eight  in  the  other.  In  the  first  of  these 
families,     THELTPHONmjE,    the    general 

^^'  ^'^^^^^^'  ^^™  ^®  *^**  ^^  ^^  Spiders;  so  that  the 
species  included  in  it  are  commonly 
ranked  as  such.  They  are,  however,  at  once  distinguished  by 
the  large  size  of  the  palpi,  and  by  the  absence  of  spinnerets. 
They  difier  from  the  Scorpions,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  form 
of  the  abdomen ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  sting  at  its  extremity. 
The  tarsi  of  the  two  fore-legs  difier  remarkably  from  the  others, 
being  composed  of  numerous  joints,  so  slender  and  prolonged  as 
to  resemble  threads,  and  being  destitute  of  the  usual  hook  at  its 
extremity.  These  Arachnida  inhabit  only  the  hottest  parts  of 
Asia  and  America ;  very  little  is  known  of  their  habits. 
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832.  With  the  characters  of  the  second  family,  ScoHPiONiDiB, 
or  the  Scorpion  tribe,  we  are  much  more  fiimiliar.  It  is  espe-* 
eiallj  distingaished  from  the  preceding  by  its  eight  breathing- 
pores  ;  bat  also  bj  its  long,  jointed  abdomen  (the  hinder  part 
forming  what  is  commonly  called  the  tail),  terminated  by  a 
▼enomous  claw  or  sting.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  twelve 
segments  ;  seven  of  which  are  broad,  forming  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  whilst  the  other  five  form  the  tul.  Between  the  thorax 

and  abdomen 
there  is  no  dis- 
tinct division. 
In  these  par- 
ticulars, —  the 
evident  divi- 
sion of  the  body 
into  segments, 
the  want  of 
separation  be- 
p».  ft54.-.eooMWK  tween  the  tho- 

rax and  abdo- 
men, the  multiplication  of  the  respiratory  sacs, — as  well  as  in 
others,  the  Scorpionidsd  show  an  evident  approach  towards  the 
Myriapoda.  The  Arachnida  of  this  tribe  inhabit  the  warm 
countries  of  both  hemispheres,  living  on  the  ground,  hiding 
themselves  under  stones  or  other  bodies  (generally  in  dark  and 
cool  places),  and  sometimes  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  interior 
of  houses.  They  run  quickly,  and  curve  the  tail  over  the  back. 
They  can  turn  it  in  all  directions,  and  employ  it  as  a  weapon  of 
offence  or  of  defence.  Their  usual  food  consists  of  Wood-lice  and 
Tarious  Ground-Insects,  such  as  Carabi,  Weevils,  Orthopter a,  &c. ; 
these  they  seize  with  their  pincer-like  palpi,  and  then  prick  them 
with  their  stings,  so  as  to  render  them  powerless  before  proceeding 
to  devour  them.  They  are  also  particularly  fond  of  the  eggs  of 
Spiders  and  Insects.  It  is  only  in  the  larger  species  of  Scorpion, 
which  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  inhabitants  of  tropical 
countries,  that  the  poison  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  do  any 
serious  mischief  to  Man ;  and  although  the  effects  of  the  sting 
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of  these  are  serere,  thej  are  seldom,  if  ever,  fatal,  except  in 
persons  previously  unhealthy.  The  female  resembles  that  of  the 
Spiders  in  her  attention  to  her  young ;  these  she  carries  on  her 
back  for  several  days,  at  first  not  quitting  her  abode ;  and  she 
afterwards  takes  care  of  them  for  the  space  of  a  month,  by  which 
time  they  are  enabled  to  shift  for  themselves. 


Order  II.— TRACHEARIA. 

833.  The  Arachnida  of  this  order  present  a  much  sti'onger 
resemblance  to  the  class  of  Insects,  than  do  any  of  the  preceding ; 
for  they  are  characterised  not  merely  by  the  nature  of  their 
respiratory  organs — which  consist  of  ramified  tracheae,  instead 
of  pulmonary  sacs — but  also  by  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
circulating  apparatus,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  degree  of  meta- 
morphosis, which  has  been  observed  in  several  of  them.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  principal  sections,  characterised  by 
differences  in  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  and  in  that  of 
the  organs  of  the  mouth.  These  are, — I.,  the  Adelarthro- 
SOMATA,  in  which  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  are  often 
distinct,  and  the  latter  exhibits  more  or  less  clear  indications  of 
segments,  or  rings ;  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  jaws  like  those 
of  the  Pulmonaria,  and  with  very  large  palpi,  which  are  either 
formed  like  feet  (Fig.  555),  or  furnished  with  pincers  (Fig.  556) : 
— and,  II.,  the  Acarina  {Monomerosomata  of  Mr.  Westwood), 
in  which  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  are  amalgamated  into 
a  single  mass,  without  any  indications  of  segments,  and  the 
mouth  is  adapted  for  suction  (Fig.  559). 

8B4.  Section  I.  Adelarthrosomata.  In  this  section, 
characterised  as  above,  we  find  three  distinct  families,  namely, — 
I.,  the  SoLPUGiD^,  or  Scorpion- Spiders^  which  differ  from  the 
rest  of  the  Arachnida,  in  having  the  head  distinct  from  the  tho- 
rax ;  they  have  the  whole  body  distinctly  divided  into  segments, 
their  jaws  are  very  large,  and  their  palpi  longer  than  the  legs  of 
the  three  anterior  pairs,  which  they  resemble  in  form ;  II.,  the 
Phalangh)^,  or  Harvest-men^  with  the  segments  of  the  body 
indistinct,  the  jaws  of  small  size,  the  palpi  long  and  slender,  and 
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the  legs  exceedinglj  elongated ;  and  III.,  the  CHELiFERiDis,  or 
Book*- Scorpions,  in  which  the  body  is  divided  into  segments,  and 
the  palpi  are  large,  and  terminated  bj  pincers  like  those  of  the 
Scorpions. 

835.     The  Solpugid^  of  which  there  are  but  few  species, 
inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  are  large, 

spider-like  crea- 
tures, armed  with 
a  most  formidable 
pair  of  jaws,  the 
wounds  inflicted 
by  which  are 
much  dreaded  by 
the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  in 
which  they  occur.  Some  are  found  in  the  South-eastern  parts 
of  Europe.  They  run  with  great  quickness,  erect  their  heads 
and  threaten  with  their  jaws  when  disturbed,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly voracious.  They  not  only  devour  insects,  but  will  even 
attack  small  birds  and  Lizards  ;  and  according  to  Capt.  Hutton, 
an  Indian  species  (Galeodes  vorax)  observed  by  him  completely 
devoured  a  Lizard  of  three  inches  in  length ;  it  also  killed  a 
young  sparrow,  but  did  not  eat  it. 


Fio.  555.— Galeoubs  Intbbpioa. 
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836.  The  Phalangid^  or  Harvest-men,  have  two  thread- 
like palpi,  terminated  by  a  small  hook;  the  legs  are  long  and 
slender,  and  when  detached  from  the  body,  they  show  signs  of 
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irritability  for  a  few  moments.  The  majoritj  of  them  live  upon 
the  ground,  upon  plants^  or  at  the  roots  of  trees^  and  are  very 
active  in  their  movements;  others  hide  themselves  between 
stones,  or  in  moss,  and  are  less  agile.  Several  species  are  in- 
habitants of  this  country. 

837.  The  Cheliferidji  strongly  resemble  small  Scorpions 
deprived  of  their  tails ;  and  some  species,  which  inhabit  herbaria, 
old  books,  &c., — feeding  upon  the  minute 

insects  which  frequent  such  situations,— 

are  conmionly  known  under  the  name  of 

Book-Scorpions.     They  run  quickly,  and 

often  ^deways,  like  the   Crabs  or  the 

Laterigrade    Spiders.       The    eggs    are 

united  into  a  mass,  which  is  said  to  be 

carried  about  under  the  abdomen.     The 

species  inliabiting  our  houses  are  said        ^^^'rUcixm^^^ 

often  to  attack  the  common   Housefly, 

although  this  insect  is  a  giant  as  compared  with  them.     The 

others,  of  which  several  are  found  in  this  country,  occur  princi- 

pallj  in  woods ;  one  species  is  found  amongst  the  nx^  oa  the 

sea-shore. 

838.  Section  IL  Agarina.  These  have  the  mouth  formed 
rather  for  suction  than  for  mastication ;  its  various  pieces  not 
being  separate,  as  in  the  other  Arachnida,  but  more  or  less 
enveloped  in  a  sort  of  sheath  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
lower  lip ;  the  maxillary  palpi,  however,  are  generally  free,  and 
their  extremities  are  frequently  armed  with  a  small  pair  oof 
pincers.  Some  of  these  animals  have  from  two  to  six  eyes; 
others  have  only  a  single  one ;  and  there  are  several  which  do 
not  possess  any.  They  are  nearly  all  of  very  small  size,  and 
multiply  with  great  rapidity.  Many  of  them  come  forth  from 
the  egg  with  only  six  legs,  and  may  be  considered  to  bear,  in 
this  state,  a  strong  resemblance  to  parasitic  insects ;  they  do  not 
acquire  their  additional  pair  until  a^r  the  first  moult,  which  thus 
becomes  a  sort  of  metamorphosis.  The  Acarina  are  verj  widely 
— in  fact  universally— distributed.  Some  of  them  are  of  wan- 
dering habits ;  and  amongst  these,  some  are  fonnd  under  stcmes, 
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Ticus,  or  Chbbse-Mitx, 
magnified. 


leaves,  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  ground,  the  water,  or  upon 
▼arious  articles  of  food,  such  as  meat  and  old  dry  cheese,  and 
upon  putrid  animal  matters.  Others  subsist  as  parasites  upon 
the  skin,  and  in  the  flesh  of  different  animals;  often  greatly 
weakening  them  by  their  excessive  multiplication,  and  producing 
most  violent  itching.  Other  kinds  of  Mites  are  parasitic  upon 
Insects ;  and  many  Beetles,  which  feed  upon  decaying  substances, 
are  entirely  covered  by  them. 

839.  The  Acarina  are  divided  into  several 
families,  but  as  these  are  distinguished 
principally  by  minute  characters  derived 
from  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them. 
The  AcARiDJB,  or  True  Mites^  are  all  of 
minute  size,  and  have  their  feet  adapted  for 
walking.  The  majority  are  parasitic  ;  but  some  of  them  are  of 
active  habits.  They  are  nearly  all  destitute  of  eyes.— The  com- 
mon Cheef€'Mite  is  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  there  are  many 
other  species  which  nearly  resemble 
it  in  structure  and  habits,  but  which 
feed  upon  different  substances.  To 
this  group  belongs  a  small  species, 
which  appears  to  be  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  most  disgusting  diseases 
of  the  skin, — the  itch.  It  is  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is 
seen  to  have  an  oval  body ;  &  mouth 
of  conical  form,  armed  with  several 
bristles ;  and  eight  feet,  of  which 
the  four  anterior  are  terminated  by 
smaU  suckers,  that  enable  it  to  ad- 
here firmly  to  any  solid  bodies, 
whilst  the  four  posterior  are  termi- 

XMtted  only  by  bristles. — The  Ixodid^,  commonly  known  as 
Ticksy  are  usually  destitute  of  eyes,  but  have  the  mouth  provided 
with  lancets,  that  enable  them  to  penetrate  more  readily  the 
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dkins  of  animals  whose  blood  they  suck.  They  are  usually  of  a 
flattened,  round,  or  oval  form ;  but  they  often  acquire  a  very 
large  size  by  suction,  and  become  distended  like  a  blown  bladder. 
They  are  found  in  thick  woods,  abounding  in  brushwood,  briars, 
hcy  and  attaching  themselves  to  plants  with  the  two  fore  legs. 
They  fasten  upon  dogs,  cows,  horses,  and  other  quadrupeds,  and 
oven  upon  reptiles;  and  they  bury  their  suckers  (which  are 
often  furnished  with  minute  recurved  hooks,  as  in  the  Ixodes, 
Fig.  661),  so  firmly  in  their  skin,  that  they  can  hardly  be  detached 
by  force, — the  portion  of  skin  to  which  they  are  attached  coming 
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Beak,  magnified. 

away  with  them.  It  is  probably  the  young  of  a  species  of  this 
group,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Harvest-Bug ;  this  is 
very  common  in  the  autumn,  upon  grass  or  other  herbage ;  and 
insinuates  itself  into  the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  producing 
a  very  painful  irritation.  In  this  state  it  possesses  only  six  legs. 
— The  GAi^iASiDiB,  or  Beetle-Mites^  resemble  the  IxodieUe  in 
tnany  respects,  and  like  them  are  parasitic  upon  various  animals ; 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  Ixodidas  by  their  free,  filiform 
palpi,  which  do  not  form  a  sheath  for  the  rostrum  as  in  the 
Ticks.  They  usually  live  in  the  nests  of  their  victims,  coming 
forth  from  their  hiding  places  during  the  night.  One  species  is 
common  in  bird-cages,  where  it  often  does  serious  injury  to  our 
little  feathered  favourites. 

840.  In  the  preceding  families,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  parasitic  animals,  the  majority  of  the  species  are  destitute  of 
eyes  ;  in  the  remainder  of  the  typical  Acarina  these  organs  are 
present. — The  HYDRACHNii>.a:,  or  Water-MUes,  have  the  legs 
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covered  with  hairs  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  adapt  them  for  swim- 
ming, and  after  reaching  maturity  thej  are  always  found  free  in 
the  water.  They  undergo  a  more  complete  metamorphosis  than 
any  other  Mites;  the  larvs  have  six  legs  and  apparently 
a  distinct  head;  and  the  pupse  are  perfectly  quiescent,  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  of  aquatic^  insects  or  Mollusca. — 
The  TROUBmuDiE,  or  Ground-JHiies,  are  distinguished  by  having 
the  palpi  converted  into  little  raptorial  organs.  They  live  upon 
the  ground  in  crevices,  and  run  fast.  The  well-known  Scarlet- 
Mite  of  our  gardens  belongs  to  this  family.  They  are  capable 
of  spinning  little  webs  for  the  protection  of  their  eggs ;  and  some 
species  are  very  injurious  to  plants  in  hot-houses  and  frames,  by 
spinning  webs  over  their  leaves.  The  young  are  parasitic^ 
usually  upon  insects.  —  The  Bdellidje,  which  live  amongst 
damp  moss,  and  greatly  resemble  the  preceding  in  their  mode  of 
life,  are  distinguished  by  having  the  body  apparently  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  the  rostrum  and  palpi  of  great  length  : — 
whilst  the  ORiBATiDiB,  or  Plant-MUes,  are  distinguished  from 
all  the  other  Acarina,  by  the  glassy  hardness  and  brittleness  of 
their  skins,  and  by  the  adaptation  of  their  mandibles  to  the 
purpose  of  biting ;  their  food  consists  of  vegetable  matters, 
especially  the  leaves  of  mosses,  amongst  which  plants  they  are 
usually  to  be  found. 

841.  Besides  these  families  of  undoubted  Mites,  there  are 
three  others  which  are  now  arranged  with  the  Acarina  by  most 
authors,  but  which  present  such  peculiar  characters,  that  their 
title  to  such  a  position  may  appear  somewhat  doubtful  at  the 
first  glance.  The  first  of  these,  the  SiMONEiDiS,  includes  a 
curious  minute  parasitic  animal,  the  SimoneafolUculorum^  which 
takes  up  its  abode  in  the  follicles  of  the  human  skin,— especially 
on  the  nose.  In  the  young  state  it  is  a  small,  elongatedy 
worm-like  creature,  furnished  with  three  pairs  of  rudimentary 
feet  on  the  widened  anterior  part  of  the  body ;  but  as  it  in- 
creases in  age  the  elongated  hinder  part,  or  abdomen,  gradually 
becomes  shorter,  and  a  fourth  pair  of  little  feet  makes  its  appear- 
ance. The  structure  of  the  mouth  resembles  that  of  the  Mites. 
These  curious  little  parasites  have  not  been  discovered  many 
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years ;  thej  are  obtained  by  carefully  squeezing  out  the  contents 
of  pimples.— The  LiNGUATULiDiS,  or  Tongue-wormSy  present  far 
less  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  Acariua ;  they  are  elongated 
worm-like,  jointed  creatures,  which  inhabit  the  lungs  and  frontal 
sinuses  of  some  Mammalia  and  the  lungs  of  a  few  Reptiles. 

Their  only  exter- 
nal organs  consist 
of  two  pairs  of 
very  curious  hooks 

mouth.     Until  very  lately  these  singular  parasites  were  placed 
amongst  the  Intestinal  worms ;  but  recent  researches  into  their 
mode  of  development  have  shown  that  they  are  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Arachnida.     The  young,  when  just  hatched,  are 
little,  oval,  mite-like  creatures,  furnished  with  foUr  short,  jointed 
legs,  and  with  the  rudiments  of  a  mouth  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity.    With  age  the  body  becomes  greatly  elongated  and 
distinctly  divided  into  segments,  whilst  the  vestiges  of  the  four 
limbs  are  to  be  found  in  the  singular  apparatus  of  hooks  above 
mentioned. — The  MACBOBioxiDja,  or  Tardigrada,  forming  the 
tliird  of  these  doubtful  families  of  Acarina,  include  a  number  of 
minute  creatures,  well  known  to  microscopic  observers  as  Sloth 
or  Bear- Animalcules.   They  are  usually  found  in  moss  or  in  fresh 
water,  and  have  usually  been  placed  with  the  Rotatorial  Ani- 
malcules.    Their  form  is  usually  an  elongated  oval,  and  they  are 
furnished  with  four  pairs  of  short  legs,  each  of  which  usually 
bears  four  little  claws.     The  last  pair  is  situated  at  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  body.     The  mouth  forms  a  sort  of  rostrum. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  habits ;  and  the  most  singular 
circumstance  connected  with  them  is  their  power  of  returning  to 
life  when  moistened,  after  they  have  been  for  a  considerable  time 
in  a  dry  and  apparently  lifeless  state.     They  may  often  be  found 
amongst  the  dust  which  collects  in  the  gutters  on  the  roofs  of 
houses. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CLASS  OF  CRUSTAOEA. 

842.  Crustacba  are  Articulated  animals,  respiring  hjbranehiof 
or  external  gills,  or  hy  the  general  surface,  and  possessing 
a  circulating  apparatus,  and  separate  sexes.  Crabs  and  Lob- 
sters are  the  t3rpes  of  this  group ;  bat  a  great  number  of  animals 
of  a  much  less  complicated  structure,  and  of  a  different  external 
form,  are  also  classed  with  these;  for  as  we  descend  the 
natural  series  formed  hj  these  animals,  we  see  the  same  general 
plan  of  structure  gradually  modified  and  simplified.  The 
lowest  Crustacea  are  even  so  imperfect,  that  they  can  only  exist, 
attached  like  parasites,  on  other  animals :  whence  most  Natura- 
lists have  placed  them  with  the  Intestinal  Worms* 

843.  The  tegumentary  skeleton  of  Crustacea  generally  pos- 
sesses a  very  considerable  degree  of  firmness.  It  has  nearly 
always  a  stony  hardness ;  and  indeed  contains  a  very  consiHer- 
able  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  We  may  look  upon  this 
solid  envelope  as  a  kind  of  epidermis ;  for  beneath  it  we  find  a 
membrane  like  the  true  skin  of  higher  animals ;  and  at  certain 
times  it  detaches  itself  and  falls  off,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
epidermis  of  Reptiles  separates  itself  from  their  bodies  (§  471)9 
and  as  we  have  also  seen  the  enveloping  membrane  of  the  larva 
of  Insects  renew  itself  several  times.  We  can  easily  understand 
the  necessity  of  this  change,  in  animals  whose  whole  bodies  are 
inclosed  in  a  solid  case ;  which,  not  being  able  to  grow  like  the 
interior  parts,  would  oppose  an  invincible  obstacle  to  their 
development,  if  it  could  not  be  thrown  off,  as  soon  as  it  has 
become  too  small  to  lodge  them  commodiously.  Thus  the 
Crustacea  change  their  skin  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
growth ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
animals  grow  during  their  whole  life.    The  manner  in  which 
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FIO.  564.— SANDHOPPEB. 


they  free  themselves  from  their  old  shell  is  rery  singular.  In 
general  they  get  out  of  it  without  occasioning  the  least  change 
in  its  form  ;  and  when  they  have  quitted  it,  the  whole  surface  of 
their  body  is  already  clothed  in  a  new  casing, — but  this  is  still 
soft,  and  does  not  acquire  its  requisite  solidity  for  some  days. 
844.     The  body  of  Crustacea  is  composed  of  a  series  of  rings, 

more  or  less  distinct.  Sometimes 
most  of  these  segments  are  simply 
articulated  one  with  the  other,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  motion,  as  in  the  Sand- 
hopper  ;  sometimes  they  are 
nearly  all  soldered  together,  and 
are  only  distinguished  by  furrows 
situated  at  their  line  of  juncture ; 
lastly,  in  other  cases,  their  union 
is  still  more  close,  and  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  we  are  led  to  con- 
sider the  trunk,  resulting  from  their  juncture,  as  made  up  of  several 
rings.  Hence  result  very  great  differences  of  form ;  and  if  we 
compare  with  each  other  a  Woodlouse  (Fig.  565)y  a  Sandhopper 
(Fig.  564i)y  and  a  Crab  (Fig.  566),  we  might  be  at  first  led  to  be- 
lieve them  formed  according  to  types  en- 
tirely different  j  but  a  deeper  study  of 
their  structure  shows,  thaf  the  compo- 
sition of  their  tegumentary  skeleton  is 
essentially  the  same,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences lie  almost  entirely  in  this,  — 
that  most  of  the  rings  which  are  quite 
distinct  and  moveable  in  the  Woodlouse, 
are  grown  together  in  the  Crab,  and 
that  certain  analogous  parts  do  not 
present  the  same  proportions  in  both 
animals.  Thus  in  the  Woodlouse  and 
Sand-hopper  we  find  a  distinct  head  (c)  followed  by  a  thoras: 
composed  of  seven  rings  similar  to  each  other  {t^  ^'),  and  each 
ring  provided  with  a  pair  of  legs  (  p,  pp,)  ;  and  at  the  posterioi* 
part  of  the  body  we  see  an  abdomen,  also  composed  of  seven  seg- 
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no.  MS.— GAKCBEPAaVBVS,  Litm.,  irlth  th«  taU  of  the 
male,  a ,  and  of  th«  female,  b 


ments  (as),  whose  size  diminishes  rapidly,  but  whose  form  is 

nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  thorax.  In  the 
Crab  (Fig.  566),  on 
the  contrary,  the  head 
is  not  separated  from 
the  thorax ;  and  it 
forms,  with  the  whole 
middle  part  of  the 
body,  but  a  single 
mass  covered  by  a 
large  solid  buckler 
called  the  carapace. 
The  abdomen,  at  firsts 
escapes  observation ; 
for  it  is  bent  down 
under  the  thorax,  and 
is  of  small  size.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  in  the  Crab,  as  in 
the  Woodlouse,  there  are  seven  thoracic  rings,  and  that  the  cara- 
pace is  not  a  new  part  introduced  instead  of  the  former,  but 
merely  the  dorsal  portion  of  one  of  the  rings  of  the  head,  so  ex- 
tremely developed  as  to  encroach  upon  all  the  neighbouring  rings. 
84o.  In  other  animals  of  the  same  class,  the  general  form  of 
the  body  differs  still  more  widely  from  those  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  Thus  the  Limnadue  are  inclosed  between  two  oval 
shields,  joined  like  the  valves  of  an  Oyster,  and  it  is  only  after 
having  raised  this  moveable  cuirass,  that  we  first  perceive  the 
annular  structure  of  the  body  (l^'ig.  598) ;  the  Cypris  (Fig.  603), 
which  abounds  in  stagnant  waters,  presents  a  similar  arrange- 
ment :  but  the  rings  of  which  its  body  is  composed  are  still 
more  difficult  to  recognise.  The  Leme<B,  which  at  their  adult 
age  present  the  strangest  forms,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  exist- 
ence possess  a  regular  annular  structure  (Figs.  609,  610).  And 
lastly,  we  may  advert  to  the  Cirrh&podSy  in  which  the  characters 
of  annulose  animals  are  so  singularly  masked,  that  for  many  years 
they  were  placed  amongst  the  Mollusca ;  but  which,  on  first 
fitting  the  egg^  are  completely  Crustacean  in  their  character 
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(4§  891—898).  This  comparative  study  of  the  tegomentary  ske- 
leton is  of  great  interest  as  a  department  of  Philosophic  Anatomy ; 
one  of  whose  most  important  branches  has  reference  to  those  mo- 
difications, to  which  Nature  subjects  the  same  organic  elements, 
in  order  to  adapt  them  to  various  purposes,  and  to  create  different 
animals  from  analogous  materials  ;  but  the  limits  we  have  assign- 
ed ourselves  do  not  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject. 

846.  The  lateral  appendages  of  the  different  rings  constituting 
the  body,  are  in  general  very  numerous,  and  present  consider- 
able differences  in  their  conformation  and  uses ; — both  when  we 
consider  those  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  individual,  and 
when  we  compare  them  in  distinct  species.  Those  of  the  first 
pair  are  generally  subservient  to  the  animal  functions,  and  sup- 
port the  eyes  or  constitute  the  antennce  ;  the  next  surround  the 
month,  and  serve  for  the  prehension  or  division  of  the  food ; 
tiiose  of  the  middle  part  of  the  body  constitute  the  legs  for  loco- 
motion ;  and  those  which  are  placed  behind  have  various 
uses,  but  are  generally  subservient  to  respiration  or  reproduc- 


pm  p'     p" 

Tin.  567^— PRAwif  :— a«,  antenna  of  the  fint  pair ;  ai,  antenna  of  the  second  pair  ; 
/,  laminar  appendage  covering  its  base;  r,  rostmin,  or  frontal  prolongation  of  the 
carapace ;  y.  eyes ;  pm,  external  foot-jaw ;  jf,  first  thoracic  member ;  p*\  second 
thoracic  member ;  /)?,  false  legs,  or  swimming  members*  of  the  abdomen  ;  n,  tail-fin. 

tion ;  lastly,  this  long  series  ordinarily  terminates  by  one  or 
several  pairs  of  members,  which  serve  as  fins. 

847.     The  head,  or  rather  the  cephalio  portion  of  the  body^ 
carries  the  eyes,  the  antenno,  and  the  appendages  of  the  mouth. 
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It  is  sometimes  divided  into  several  distinct  rings,  as  in  the 
ScUUb  ;  but  in  general  there  is  no  separation,  and  it  is  formed 
of  a  single  piece,  which  seems  to  represent  seven  segments  joined 
together.  Sometimes  it  is  moveable,  and  distinct  from  the 
thorax  (Fig.  ^66) ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  joined  to 
this  second  part  of  the  body,  which  in  its  turn  is  composed  of 
distinct  rings,  articulating  with  each  other  in  some  species,  but 
in  others  united  into  a  single  mass. 

848.  Of  the  antennae,  there  are  nearly  always  two  pair ; 
and  they  are  generally  thread-like,  and  very  much  elongated 
(Fig.  567,  as  and  at).  The  legs  originate  by  pairs  from  the 
different  thoracic  rings  ;  and  they  often  amount  to  seven  pairs, 
as  for  example  in  the  Woodlouse  (Fig.  b^5>)y  and  Sand-hopper 
(Fig.  564)  ;  but  in  other  instances,  as  we  see  in  Crabs  (Fig.  566) 
and  Cray-fish  (Fig.  579),  their  number  is  reduced  to  five  pairs  ; 
those  appendages,  which  in  the  former  constituted  the  four 
anterior  legs,  being  subjected  in  the  latter  to  other  uses,  and 
transformed  into  organs  of  mastication  (§  850).  There  are  also 
very  great  differences  in  their  structure :  in  some  Crustacea 
they  are  leaf-like,  membranous,  and  fitted  for  swimming  only 
(Fig.  598)  ;  in  others  they  look  like  little  columns  jointed 
together,  and  adapted  for  walking  only  ; 
in  others,  while  yet  remaining  appro* 
priate  to  this  last  kind  of  locomotion, 
they  are  destined  to  be  used  also  as  so 
many  little  spades  for  digging  in  the 
earth,  and  then  they  are  enlarged  and 
laminated  at  the  end  (Fig.  568)  ; 
lastly,  in  others,  they  end  in  pincers, 
and  thus  become  instruments  of 
prehension,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  fulfil  their  ordinary  functions  in 
locomotion  (Figs.  579  and  613).  In 
swimming  Crustacea,  such  as  Cray- 
fish, Lobsters,  Prawns,  &c.  (Fig.  567), 
pio.568.~H»PA.  *^®  abdomen  generally  attains  a  con- 

siderable development,  and  ends  in   a 
large  fin,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  the  principal  agent  in 
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locomotion ;  but  in  those  which  are  destined  to  walk  rather  thaii 
to  swiniy  this  part  is  generally  very  small  and  bent  under  the 
thorax.  In  the  Crabs,  for  instance,  this  portion  of  the  body  is 
reduced  to  almost  nothing,  and  forms  a  sort  of  moveable  append- 
age,  which  is  seen  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body  beneath 
the  legs  (Fig.  566). 

849.  The  Nervous  System  of  Crustacea  consists  of  a  double 
series  of  ganglia,  situated  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body, 
near  the  central  line.  In  general  their  number  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  distinct  segments  composing  the  body ;  and  the 
first  pair  is  always 
placed  on  the  head,  in 
front  of  the  oesophagus, 
where  it  forms  a  sort  of 
brain.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  ganglia, 
however,  varies  con- 
siderably ;  sometimes 
they  are  placed  at  equal 
intervals,  and  form, 
with  their  cords  of 
communication,  a  chain 
extending  from  one  end 
of  the  body  to  the 
other  ;  sometimes  they 
approach  one  another 
more  or  less  closely; 
and  sometimes  they 
are  united,  forming  a 
single  mass,  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  thorax  (Fig.  569,  t). 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  concentration  of  the  nervous 
system  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  as  the  animal  acquires 
a  higher  organisation.  The  Crustacea  have  in  general  but  very 
limited  faculties  ;  and  none  among  them  present  much  to  interest, 
as  to  their  habits.  The  eyes  are  formed  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Insects ;  sometimes  they  are  simple,  but  in  general  they 
are  compound;  and  in   all  the  most  perfect  Crustacea,  these 


Fio.  509. — NcRvovB  Systrm  or  Crab  {Maia) :  ea, 
upper  part  of  the  shell  laid  oi>en ;  a,  antoine ; 
If,  eyes ;  «,  stomach ;  e,  cephalic  ganglion  ;  no,  optic 
nerres ;  ec,  OMophageal  collar ;  n«»  stomato-gastrio 
nerves ;  t,  thoracic  ganglionic  mass ;  np,  nerves  of 
the  legs ;  na,  abdominal  nerve. 
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organs  are  situated  on  moveable  footstalks  (Fig.   570)  ;   an 


Fig.  570.— PoDoniTHALinrs. 


arrangement  which   we  do  not  see  in   any  other  division  of 

Articulated  animals. — In  many 

ai       ....    \  I  Crustacea,  there  is  an  apparatus 

for  hearing,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  external  antennsa,  and 
^  composed  of  a  small  membrane, 
under  which  we  find  a  sort  of 
^  vestibule  filled  with  liquid,  and 
inclosing  the  termination  of  a 

FfG57i.-AnteriOT  partof  thetofwtep  particular   nerve.     This    consti- 

surface  of  the  body  of  a  Crab  (Maia)  t  '^ 

ai,  internal  antennc ;     a.    external  tutes    the  Simplest    form    of    an 

antennc;  y  eyes;  o,  organ  of  hear-     .     j..  ,  .  . 

ing ;   m,  feet  jaws ;  6.  mouth  ;  p,  base  Audltory  apparatus.         (  AnIM. 

of  the  anterior  limbe;   r.  entrance  to  PhySIOL.  5    512).        We    kuoW 

the  respiratory  cavity ;  i,  sternum.  * ,  .       -^ 

nothmg  positive  concenung  the 
senses  of  Smell  and  Taste  in  these  animals. 

850.  Most  Crustacea  subsist  on  animal  substances ;  but  they 
present  great  differences  in  their  regimen,  some  being  only  nour- 
ished upon  liquid  matters,  whilst  others  feed  upon  solid  aliment ; 
and  we  observe  corresponding  differences  in  the  formation  of 
their  mouths.  In  masticating  Crustacea  there  is  in  front  of 
this  opening  a  short  transverse  lip,  followed  by  a  pair  of  man- 
dibles, by  an  inferior  lip,  by  one  or  two  pairs  of  jaws  properly  so 
called,  and  generally  by  one  or  three  pairs  of  auxiliary  jaws,  or 
feet-jaws,  which  serve  principally  for  the  prehension  of  food 
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(Fig*  580).  In  suctorial  Cnistacea,  on  the  contrary,  the  month 
is  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  beak,  or  trunk,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  Insects  of  the  same  habits.  In  the  interior  of  this  tube, 
we  find  thin  and  pointed  appendages,  which  perform  the  office 
of  little  lancets ;  and  on  each  side  we  commonly  see  organs, 
which  are  analogous  to  the  auxiliary  jaws  of  masticating  Crus- 
tacea, but  which  are  so  formed  as  to  serve  to  fix  the  animal  on 
its  prey. 

861.  The  digestive  canal  extends  from  the  head  to  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  is  composed  of  a  very 
short  oesophagus,  a  large  stomach  (e.  Fig.  672)  generally  armed 
interiorly  with  powerful  teeth,  of  a  small  intestine,  and  of  a 
rectum.     In  some  Crustacea,   the  bile  is  secreted  by  biliary 
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Fig.  672.— Anatomt  or  A  Cbab  ;  fbe  greater  part  of  fhe  carapace  having  been 
remoTed ;  p,  portton  of  ito  lining  membrane ;  «,  heart ;  a«,  ophthalmic  artery ;  cm^  abdo. 
minal  artery  ;  6,  branchis  in  their  natural  position  ;  6',  branchiae  turned  back  to  show 
their  vessels ;  >l,  lower  portion  of  the  sheU ;  /,  appendage  of  the  foot-jaw ;  e,  stomach ; 
m.  mueoles  of  the  stomach ;  /o,  liver. 

vessels,  like  those  of  Insects ;  but  in  general  there  is  a  very 
voluminous  liver,  divided  into  several  lobes,  and  composed  of  a 
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multitude  of  small  tubes  terminating  in  follicles,  and  grouped 
round  a  ramified  excretory  canal,  whose  extremity  empties 
itself  on  each  side  into  the  intestine  near  its  commencement 
(Jo.  Fig.  572). 

852.  We  know  as  yet  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
chyle  passes  from  th^  intestine  into  the  circulating  apparatus. 
The  blood  is  colourless,  or  slightly  tinged  with  blue  or  Hlac ;  and 
ccmgulates  easily.  This  liquid  is  put  in  motion  by  a  heart, 
situated  on  the  median  line  of  the  ^ack,  and  composed  of  but 

«  r  i       •  d  h  e 


FiQ.  573_CiRrmjiTnro  Apparatus  or  homnaM ;  a,  heart ;  b  and  e,  arteries  to  the 
eyes  and  aatenne ;  d,  hepatic  artery ;  e  and  /,  arteries  to  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  pp, 
venous  sinus ;  h,  gills ;  i,  branchial  veins. 

a  single  cavity  of  variable  form  (Fig.  573,  o).  Its  contraction 
propels  the  blood  into  the  arteries,  which  distribute  it  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  The  veins  are  very  incomplete,  and  are 
formed  chiefly  by  passages  left  between  the  different  organs,  and 
lined  by  a  thin  layer  of  areolar  tissue ;  they  end  in  large  cavities 
near  the  base  of  the  legs  (Fig.  574,  *),  from  which  the  blood  is 
conducted  to  the  respiratory  organs,  whence  it  returns  to  the 
heart  by  very  distinct  canals  termed  hranchio'cardictc  vessels. 

853.  Crustacea  are  almost  all  essentially  aquatic;  their 
respiration  is  nearly  always  effected  by  gills;  and  when  these 
organs  are  absent,  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  skin  of  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  generally  of  the  legs.  In  other  respects, 
the  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  varies  consider- 
ably. Thus  in  the  Crabs,  Cray-fish,  and  all  other  Crustacea 
of  analogous  organisation,  the  gills  consist  of  a  considerable 
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Dumber  of  pyramids, — each   composed  either  of  a  number  of 
minute  cylinders  placed  like  the  hairs  of  a  brush,  or  of  little 

lamellce  piled  one  on 
the  other  like  the 
leares  of  a  book. — 
These  organs  are  fixed 
by  their  extremities 
to  the  inferior  border 
of  the  arch  of  the 
flanks  (Fig,  574); 
and  are  inclosed  in 
two  large  cavities, 
situated  at  the  side  of 
the  thorax  and  shut  in 
between  the  carapace 
and  the  arch  just  men- 
tioned, an  arrangement  which  is  not  found  in  the  other  divisions  of 
this  class.  The  respiratory  cavity  communicates  with  the  exterior 


Pio.  674h— Tkktical  sacmm  or  a  Crubtacsan,  bbow- 
IWG  THB  odbRSB  ow  THS  BLOOD ;  c,  heart ;  «,  venoiu 
sinus;  vo,  vessels  oonducting  the  venous  blood  to  the 
gills ;  ve.  vessels  which  collect  the  aerated  blood  from 
the  capillaries  of  the  gills ;  vb,  braoohiooardlap  vessels ; 
/,  carapaoe ;  tU  sternum. 


Fie.  575.— RnpnuTOBT  Apparatitb  or  Prawn  ;  a,  rostruin  or  beak ;  h*  ouMpace ;  e, 
base  of  antennae ;  d,  base  of  abdomen :  e,  base  of  legs ;  /,  gills ;  ^,  dotted  line,  marking 
the  tumed-in  border  of  the  portion  of  the  carapace  that  covers  in  the  gills,  whiidi  has 
been  removed  in  this  preparation  ;  A,  canal  for  the  exit  of  the  water  from  the  respira- 
tory chamber  ;  i,  its  valve ;  ^,  its  extremity. 

by  two  openings;  that  which  serves  for  the  entrance  of  the 
water  is  situated  between  the  base  of  the  legs  and  the  side  of 
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the  carapace ;  the  other,  destined  for  the  exit  of  the  water,  is 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  575).  The  renewal  of 
the  water  in  contact  with  the  gills,  is  effected  hy  the  morements 
of  a  large  valve,  situated  near  this  last  opening,  and  formed  hy 
lamellated  appendages  of  the  second  pair  of  jaws  (Fig.  575,  t). 
In*  other  Crustacea,  the  Scilla  for  instance,  the  gills  are  formed 
of  feathery  tufts;  and  instead  of  being  inclosed  in  the  thorax;, 


Pio.  A76.— ScfiXA  ;  jr,  eyes ;  a,  antenns ;  pi,  first  pair  of  legs ; 
p>,  second  pair  of  legs ;  p\  three  last  pairs  of  thoracic  legs ;  pa, 
abdominal  pro-legs ;  b,  gills ;  g,  fin-like  members. 

they  float  freely  on  the  exterior,  and  are  fixed  to  the  abdominal 
members.  In  others,  as  the  Sandhoppers,  the  gills  are  replaced 
by  membranous  vesicles  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  legs,  beneath 
the  thorax.  Lastly,  in  the  Isopod  Crustacea^  the  respiration 
is  effected  by  means  of  false  abdominal  legs,  which  present  a 
leaf-like  and  membranous  aspect. 
•  854.  A  small  number  of  these  animals  are  formed  to  exist 
in  air ;  but  they  constitute  an  exception  to  what  has  been  said, 
relative  to  the  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  breathing  appa- 
ratus of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  animals  :  for,  instead  of  being  pro- 
vided with  lungs  or  trachesB,  they  respire  by  gills  like  the  former ; 
but  these  organs  are  placed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  surrounded 
by  that  degree  of  moisture,  which  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  Tlie  Land-Crahs^  which  are  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  which  chiefly  abound  in  the  Antilles, 
offer  a  remarkable  example  of  this  anomaly.  Instead  of  living 
in  the  water  like  ordinary  Crustacea,  these  animals  are  terrestrial; 
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and  although  provided  with  gills,  some  among  them  are  speedily 
suffocated  hy  submersion  in  water.  Indeed,  their  respiration 
is  so  active,  that  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  the 

water  cannot  suffice  for 
their  wants ;  but  in  the 
air  they  find  this  gas 
in  abundance ;  and  an 
arrangement  similar  to 
that  which  we  have 
met  with  in  certain 
Fish  (§  558),  permits 
them  to  remain  out  of 
^  the  water  without  their 

gills  becoming  so  dry,  as  to  be  unfit  to  perform  their  functions. 
Sometimes  there  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the  respiratory  cavity,  a 
sort  of  basin,  destined  as  a  reservoir  for  the  water  necessary  to 
supply  the  requisite  moisture  to  the  gilb.  In  other  instances,  we 
find  in  the  lower  arch  of  this  cavity  a  spongy  membrane,  which 
seems  td  serve  the  same  purpose.  ,  Most  of  these  Land-Crabs 
commonly  inhabit  moist  woods,  and  hide  themselves  in  holes 
which  they  dig  in  the  soil ;  but  the  localities  which  they  prefer 
vary  according  to  their  species.  Some  dwell  in  low  marshy 
lands,  near  the  sea ;  others  in  wooded  hills  far  from  the  shore  ; 
and  these  last  at  certain  periods  quit  their  habitual  dwellings 
for  the  sea.  The  Woodlice  also  are  terrestrial  Crustacea, 
whose  respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  leaf-like  plates,  which 
are  situated  under  the  abdomen,  and  which,  in  other  animals  , 
formed  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  fulfil  the  functions  of  gills. 

855.  All  Crustacea  are  oviparous.  The  female  is  generally 
distinguished  from  the  male  by  the  more  enlarged  form  of  tho 
abdomen ;  and  after  having  laid  the  eggs,  she  carries  them  for 
some  time,  suspended  under  that  part  of  her  body,  or  even 
inclosed  in  a  sort  of  pouch,  formed  by  the  appendages  to  the 
legs.  Sometimes  the  little  ones  swim  about  in  this  pouch,  and 
remain  there  until  they  have  undergone  their  first  moult. 
The  young  do  not  in  general  undergo  true  metamorphoses; 
but   sometimes   they  acquire,   with  advancing  age,  a   larger 
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CRAB. 


Bnmber  of  legs ;  there  are  some  which  change  their  form  com* 
pletely  during  the  first  part  of  their  life.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  common  Crah, 
whose  early  condition  is  represented 
in  the  accompanying  figure.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  in  other 
animals  of  the  same  Order,  such  as  the 
Cray-fish,  the  change  of  form  is  so  in- 
considerable, as  not  to  deserve  the  name 
of  metamorphosis.  Hence  we  perceive  that 
the  degree  of  this  change  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  a  character  in  the  subdivision 
of  the  Class,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  may 
be  in  Insects.  Of  a  large  proportion  of 
Crustacea,  however,  the  early  form  is 
unknown.  The  metamorphoses  of  some 
of  the  lower  tribes  are  even  more  ex- 
traordinary than  those  of  the  higher 
(Figs.  604  and  605,  609  and  610) ;  being  frequently  such,  as 
ftppear  to  remove  the  adult*  altogether  from  the  class  to  which 
the  larva  evidently  belongs. 

856.  The  early  condition  of  many  of  the  higher  Crustacea 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  permanent  forms  of  the  lower. 
This  is  in  no  point  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  character  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  Thus  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Astacus^uviatilis,  or  River  Cray-fish,  no  trace  of 
gills  can  be  discovered;  but  as  the  embryo  within  the  egg 
approaches  maturity,  temporary  gills  are  developed  in  the  form 
of  leaf-like  expansions,  occupying  the  situation  of  the  extremities 
of  the  maxillary  appendages,  which  are  the  first  developed  of  all 
the  members.  These  soon  subdivide,  and  one  part  assumes  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  seems  no  longer  to  belong  to  the  apparatus; 
whilst  branchial  filaments  begin  to  appear  on  the  other — which 
are  subsequently  prolonged  into  complete  gills.  During  this 
interval,  the  thoracic  extremities  have  made  their  appearance ; 
and  they  also  become  furnished  with  branchial  appendages.  At 
a  subsequent  time,  a  narrow  groove  or  furrow  is  seen  along  the 
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under  edges  of  the  thorax  ;  the  margins  of  which  are  soon  pro-; 
longed  so  as  to  meet  each  other  and  enclose  the  giUs^^^penings 
being  left  for  the  entrieuice  and  exit  of  water. 

857.  The  undoubted  members  of  the  class  of  Crustacea  may  be 
divided  into  five  great  Sections  or  sub-classes,  including  thirteen 
Orders;  and  to  these  we  must  add  a  sixth  Section  and  a  fourteenth 
Order  for  the  curious  forms  already  referred  to  (§  822  note), 
which  appear  to  unite  the  Crustacea  with  the  Arachnida. 

A.  The  first  Section,  Podophthalica,  includes  all  those 
having  the  eyes  mounted  upon  foot-stalks,  and  moveable.  They 
are  almost  always  furnished  with  distinct  branchiae  ;  their  feet 
are  partly  formed  for  walking,  and  partly  for  prehension ;  and 
the  thorax  is  generally  covered  with  a  carapace.  This  Section 
includes  the  first  two  Orders : — 

I.  Degafoda,  possessing  five  pairs  of  thoracic  extremities, 
and  having  the  gills  enclosed  in  a  special  respiratory  cavity. 

n.  Stoicapoda,  having  the  giUs  external,  and  a  variable 
number  of  extremities. 

B.  The  second  Section,  Edriophthalma,  consists  of  those 
Crustacea  whose  eyes  are  sessile  (that  is,  not  mounted  on  a  foot- 
stalk),  and  whose  branchiae  are  not  distinct  organs,  but  are  united 
with  the  extremities,  which  are  commonly  seven  on  each  side. 
This  Section  contains  the  three  succeeding  Orders: — 

IIL  Amphipoda,  in  which  the  thoracic  members  are  subser- 
vient to  respiration;  and  which  have  the  abdomen  well  developed, 
and  furnished  with  six  pairs  of  appendages. 

lY.  LiBMODiPODA,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  undeveloped. 

y.  IsopODA,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  weU  developed,  and  has 
members,  similar  in  form  to  the  rest,  subservient  to  respiration.  . 

C.  The  third  Section,  Xyphosusa,  includes  a  few  species  in 
which  the  body  is  incased  in  a  strong  calcareous  carapace,  and  the 
toil  converted  into  a  long,  sword-shaped  spine.  The  jaws  are 
wanting,  mastication  being  performed  by  the  first  joints  of  the 
feet. — This  Section  contains  only  a  single  Order— 

VL  Xtphosura. 

D.  The  fourth  Section,  Entomostraca,  presents  a  great  va- 
riety of  form  and  structure,  and  in  many  cases  a  retrograde  de-. 
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▼elopment  takes  place ;  so  that  whilst  the  young  exhibit  all  the 
characters  of  the  group,  Uie  mature  animal  appears  to  be  any- 
tiiing  rather  than  a  crustacean.  The  typical  forms  are  covered 
with  a  shell  or  carapace  of  a  homy  or  leathery  texture,  formed  of 
two  pieces;  they  have  jointed  feet,  fringed  with  hairs;  and  their 
branchiae,  when  present,  are  attached  to  the  feet  or  organs  of 
mastication. — This  Section  includes  six  Orders,  forming  three 
well-marked-  groups : — 

a.  Branchiopoda,  with  a  masticating  mouth  and  numerous 
leaf-like  branchiae  attached  to  the  feet,  including  the  Orders — 

VII.  Phtllopoda,  with  the  body  shell-less,  or  enclosed  in  a 
simple  carapace,  and  furnished  with  numerous  appendages. 

YIII.  Cladogera,  with  a  carapace  enclosing  the  whole  body, 
like  a  bivalve  shell,  and  not  more  than  six  pairs  of  appendages. 

b.  LoPHTBOPODA,  with  a  masticating  month,  to  the  organs  of 
which  the  branchise  are  attached ;  including  the  Orders — 

IX.  OsTRACODA,  which  has  the  entire  body  enclosed  in  a  sort 
of  shield  resembling  a  bivalve  shell. 

X.  CoPEPODA,  in  which  there  is  no  such  envelope. 

c.  P(ECiLOPODA,  with  a  suctorial  mouth,  including  the  Orders — 
!SlI.   SiPHONOSTOMA,  in  which  the  thorax  is  composed  of  dis- 
tinct rings,  and  bears  three  or  four  pairs  of  swimming  feet. 

XU.  Lernjsida,  with  the  thorax  undivided,  and  the  feet  rudi* 
mentary. 

£.  The  Jifth  Section, Cirrhopoda,  includes  numerous  animals, 
which,  when  mature,  depart  widely  from  the  type  of  the  Class. — 
They  are  attached  to  marine  bodies,  and  enclosed  in  a  shell  com- 
posed of  several  calcareous  valves,  from  an  opening  in  which 
they  protrude  a  bundle  of  drri. — They  form  a  single  Order — 

Xin.  Cirrhopoda. 

F.  The  sixth  and  last  Section,  Araneipormia,  or  the  Spider- 
like  Crttstacea,  includes  a  small  number  of  species  furnished  with 
a  suctorial  mouth,  and  with  four  pairs  of  long  jointed  legs,  adapted 
solely  for  walking. — They  form  but  a  single  Order — 

XIV.   Aranbiformia. 

It  is  in  the  Order  Isopoda  that  we  find,  in  the  equality  of 
the  segments  and  of  their  appendages,  as  well  as  in  the  aerial 
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respiration  of  many  species,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  elaas 
Mtriapoda;  and  in  some  memhers  of  the  Entomostraoons 
section,  we  find  a  considerable  approximation  to  the  higher 

KOTIVBRA. 
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Order  I.— DECAPOD  A. 

858.  In  this  Order  we  find  the  highest  general  organisation^ 
the  largest  size,  and  the  most  varied  habits,  which  we  anjwher^ 
meet  with  among  Crostaoea ;  it  is  the  one  most  useful  to  Man  ; 
and  also  most  interesting  to  the  Naturalist.  The  LohHen^ 
Crahiy  Cray-JUh^  Prawm^  Shrimpiy — in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
species  that  are  ever  used  as  food, — belong  to  it.  Their  growth 
is  slow  ;  but  they  ordinarily  live  a  long  time.  Their  habits  are 
mostly  aquatic ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  gills  are  inclosed,  none  of  them  are  killed  at  once  by  being 
withdrawn  from  the  water ;  and  some  of  them  pass  the  greatest 
part  of  their  lives  in  air.  They  are  naturally  voracious  and 
carnivorous :  and  the  first  pair  of  legs  is  transformed  into  a  pair 
of  powerful  claws,  by  which  they  seize  their  food  and  convey  it 
io  the  mouth,— the  claw  of  one  side  usually  having  a  slArp  edge 
for  cutting,  whilst  that  of  the  other  is  provided  with  a  blunt 
rounded  edge  for  bruising.  The  form  and  size  of  the  claws, 
relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  extremities,  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  species;  thus  in  the  Cray-JUh  (Fig.  679),  they  only 
seem  like  legs  somewhat  enlarged ;  whilst  in  the  Crahs 
(Fig.  583),  they  commonly  seem  to  be  distinct  organs.  It  is 
in  this  group  that  we  find  the  mouth  furnished  with  the  most 
complicated  set  of  appendages ;  and  we  may  trace  in  these  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  form  of  jaws  to  that  of  legs.  This 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures,  which  represent  the 
under  surface  of  the  Cray-fish,  and  the  series  of  feet-jaws  sepa- 
rately displayed. — This  Order  is  divided  into  three  sub-orders, 
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according  to  the  development  of  the  abdomen ;    these  are : . 

I.  The  Brachtoura,  or  tkort-tailed  Decapods,  to  wliich  the 
name  of  Crab»  is  commonly  applied  ; — II.  The  Macroura,  or 
lon^'taikd,  such  as  the  Lobster,  Cray-Jish,  &c. ;— and  III.  The 


ft     c:^t=>- 


Fi9. 579«— Cray-Fish  ;  a  and  b»  antenns ; 
c,  eyes;  d,  organ  of  hearing;  «»  external 
feet-jawM ;  /,  first  pair  of  thorado  mem- 
bers ;  g,  fifth  pair  of  thoracic  members ; 
h,  abdominal  falae-legs;    i,  taiUfin ;  J, 


Fio.  580.— Masticatory  Appa  ratus,  com- 
posed of  six  pairs  of  appendages ;  a,  man- 
dibles ;  b  and  c,  first  and  second  pairs  of 
maxillc  ;  d,  e,  /,  three  pairs  of  feet-Jaws, 
gradually  approaching  the  form  of  the  or^ 
dlnary  limbs. 


Anomoura,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  abdomen  is  inter- 
mediate. Each  of  these  sub-orders  is  divided  into  families  ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  their  principal  forms. 

859.  The  Brachtoura  may  be  considered  as  ranking  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  Order,  in  regard  to  the  concentration 
and  high  development  of  their  nervous,  circulating,  respiratory, 
and  secreting  systems.    They  are  formed  for  walking  rather 
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than  for  swimming ;  and  they  are  consequently  usually  found 
upon  the  shore,  or  eyen  quite  inland,  ratUw  than  afloat.     The 


Fio.  581^— Carcinub  M jenib,  (Common  smaU  edible  Crab),  upper  tide,  and  under  side 
cf  tlie  body  with  the  limbs  out  short ;  a,  lateral  antenna ;  b,  intermediate  antenna :  c, 
eye ;  d,  outer  foot  jaw ;  e,/,gth,  i,  base  of  the  five  pairs  of  legs ;  k,  tail  ;•  /,  sternum. 

tail  or  post-abdomen  is  shorter  than  the  thorax,,  and  possesses 
no  appendages  or  swimmerets  at  its  extremity ;  it  is  folded  in 


Fio.  582.~Maia. 

a  state  of  rest  beneath  the  thorax,  where  it  is  lodged  in  a  hollow 
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fitted  to  receive  it ;  and  in  the  female  it  Is  furnished  with  four 
pairs  of  doable  filaments,  analogous  to  the  sub-abdominal  swim* 
ming  appendages  of  the  long-tailed  Decapods,  and  used  for 
carrying  the  eggs.  The  claws,  or  first  pair  of  legs,  are  alone 
furnished  with  pincers ;  the  ordinary  legs  haying  only  simple 
pointed  terminations. — In  the  Maia  (Fig.  582)  and  other  allied 
genera,  the  body  has  very  much  the  form  of  that  of  some  Spiders, 
and  the  legs  Are  very  long;  whence  these  Crabs  are  commonly 
termed  Sea-Spiders  by  the  fishermen. — The  Cancer  pa^rw,  or 
common  large  edible  Crab,  belongs  to  a  group  distinguished  by 
the  very  great  breadth  of  the  carapace,  which,  in  this  species, 
sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  twelve  inches ;  it  is  much 
ai'ched  at  the  sides,  and  each  border  has  nine  festoons.     This 

Crab  is  captured,  by  sinking 
pots,  baskets,  or  nets,  baited 
with  decaying  animal  mat* 
ter,  to  a  considerable  depth 
along  the  rocky  coast.  Du- 
ring the  summer  months  it 
is  very  abundant,  especially 
where  the  wat^  is  deep; 
but  in  winter  it  is  rarely  to 
be  found,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  burrow  in  the  sand,  or  to 
retire  to  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  ocean.  The  Carcinus 
McmaSy  or  small  edible  Crab,  is  very  active  in  its  habits,  run* 
ning  with  considerable  speed  ;  it  is  caught,  however,  in  large 
numbers,  but  is  principally  eaten  by  the  lower  classes,  being 
less  esteemed  than  the  preceding  as  ati  article  of  food ;  its 
breadth  seldom  exceeds  three  inches.  There  are  several  other 
species  of  this  group,  which  are  used  as  food  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  where  they  take  the  place  of  the  preceding. — The 
TodophthalmuSy  which  is  extremely  remarkable  fcnr  the  length 
of  its  eye-bearing  foot-stalks  (Fig.  570),  belongs  to  a  group  of 
Crabs  distinguished  by  the  flattened  form  of  the  last  pair  of 
legs,  which  are  used  as  oars,  and  enable  the  animal  to  swim 
with  facility. 
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860.     Of  tbe  group  of  Brachyouroui  Decapods  formed  to  live 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  there  are  many  species ;  some  of 

ihem  inhabiting  fresh 
water,  whilst  others  form 
burrows  in  the  ground, 
even  at  a  distance  from 
water.  Of  the  genus 
ThelphtuOy  one  fresh- 
water species,  a  native 
of  the  rivers  of  Southern 
Europe,  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  who 
often  represented  it  upon 
their  medals ;  the  Greek 
monks  eat  it  uncooked, 
and  it  is  a  common  article  of  food  in  Italy  during  Lent, 
Another  species,  which  inhabits  India,  has  been  tnus  noticed  by 
Bishop  Heber  in  his  Journal :— ^^^  All  the  grass  through  the  Dec- 
can  generally  swarms  with  a  small  Land-Crab,  which  burrows  in 
the  ground  and  runs  with  considerable  swiftness,  even  when  en- 
cumbered with  a  bundle  of  food  as  big  as  itself ;  this  food  is  grass, 
or  the  green  stalks  of  rice ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  Crabs, 
sitting,  as  it  were,  upright,  cut  their  hay  with  their  sharp 
pincers,  and  then  waddling  ofF  with  their  sheaf  to  their  holes, 
as  quickly  as  their  side-long  pace  will  carry  them."  They  have 
been  found  on  the  table-lands,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet 
from  the  sea ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  not, 
like  the  West  Indian  Land-Crabs,  perform  an  annual  migration 
to  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs. — ^The 
Gecarcinus,  or  Land-Crab  of  the  Antilles  (Fig.  577),  is  remark- 
able for  its  nocturnal  and  burrowing  habits,  and  lor  the 
migrations  it  executes  ;  when  the  season  arrives  for  the  depo- 
sition of  the  eggs,  it  moves  towards  the  sea  in  large  com- 
panies, taking  the  most  direct  line,  and  seldom  permitting  any 
obstacles  to  interrupt  its  progress. — Another  West  Indian  species, 
the  Cardisoma  camtfeXy  inhabits  the  mangrove  swamps,  where 
it  burrows  in  the  soil,  and  feeds  principally  on  the  fruit  of  a  kind 
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of  Annona.  It  also  devours  Oftrrion  ;  and  when  barying-grounds 
are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  its  dwelling-place,  will  dig  down 
into  the  graves  to  get  at  the  bodies.  This  species  is  looked  upon 
as  a  great  delicacy  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  caught  in  rat-traps, 
and  fattened,  after  its  capture,  with  broken  victuals.  —  Some 
of  the  Land-Crabs  are  remarkable  for  the  inequality  in  the  size 
of  their  claws ;  the  larger  is  used  to  close  up  the  mouth  of  the 
burrows ;  and  it  is  sometimes  held  up  in  a  beckoning  attitude, 
whence  these  Crabs  have  acquired  the  name  of  Calling-Crabs. — 
Nearly  allied  to  these,  which  are  all  inhabitants  of  tropical  re- 
gions, are  some  small  native  species,  termed  Pea-Crabs,  which 
reside,  at  least  during  a  part  of  the  year,  inside  various  bivalve 
shells,  such  as  Mussels,  &c.  The  ancients  believed  that  the  Pea- 
Crab  lives  on  the  best  terms  with  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  in 
which  it  is  found  ;  and  that  it  not  only  warns  it  of  danger,  but 
goes  abroad  to  cater  for  it. :  this,  however,  is  an  absurd  fiction. 

861.  The  Decapods  of  the  section  Anohoura  are  interme* 
diate  between  the  short-tailed  Crabs  and  the  Long-tailed  Lob- 
sters and  Cray-fish ;  not  having  the  abdomen  reduced  to  the 
almost  rudimentary  state,  which  it  presents  in  the  former  ;  nor 
converted  into  a  powerful  organ  for  swimming,  as  in  the 
latter  (Fig.  585).  There  is  nearly  always  a  pair  of  appendages 
attached  to  its  last  segment ;  and  these  have,  in  some  instances, 
important  uses.  This  section  includes  the  Hippa  (Fig.  568)  and 
its  allies,  constituting  the  family  Hippid^  ;  and  also  the  family 
PagubiDu£,  or  Hermit' Crabs,  which  are  very  peculiar  as  to  both 
their  conformation  and  their  habits.  The  tail,  or  post-abdomen, 
is  of  large  uze,  but  its  envelope  is  little  else  than  a  membran- 
ous bag,  entirely  unpossessed  of  the  usual  hardness  of  the  Crus- 
taceous  integument,  and  presenting  no  division  into  segments. 
The  thorax  itself  is  not  very  firm ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  claws, 
which  are  of  large  size,  that  we  find  the  true  calcareous  en- 
velope. For  the  protection  of  their  soft  tails,  the  Fagurida  re- 
sort to  various  artificial  methods.  Many  of  them  seek  univalve 
shells,  in  which  they  take  up  their  abodes ;  attaching  them- 
selves to  their  interior  by  a  sucker,  with  which  the  tail  is  furnish- 
ed at  its  extremity,  and  abo  holding  by  the  three  pairs  of 
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appendages,  or  false  legs^  which  it  bears  at  its  hinder  portion. 
When  the  J  are  feeding  or  walking,  the  head  and  thorax  project 
bejond  the  mouth  of  the  shell ;  but  when  they 
are  alarmed  they  draw  themselves  in,  closing 
the  mouth  with  one  of  the  claws,  which  is 
much  larger  than  the  other,  and  holding  to  the 
interior  so  firmly,  that  they  will  rather  be  torn 
asunder  than  quit  their  attachment.  As  they 
increase  in  size,  they  are  obliged  to  change 
their  habitation  for  a  more  commodious  one; 
and  the  way  m  which  they  accomplish  this  is 
very  amusing.  They  may  be  not  unfi-eqnently 
observed  crawling  slowly  along  the  line  of 
empty'  shells,  &c.,  left  by  the  last  wave ;  and 
^'^^«^r  as  i^  unwiUing  to  part  with  their  old  domicUe 
till  a  new  one  has  been  obtained,  they  slip  their 
tails  out  of  the  old  house  into  the  new  one,  again  betaking 
themselves  to  the  former,  if  the  latter  is  not  found  suitable.  In 
this  manner  they  not  unfreqnently  try  a  large  number  of  shells, 
before  they  find  one  to  their  liking.  There  are  several  species 
of  various  sizes,  which  are  inhabitants  o^  our  own  shores  ;  they 
feed  for  the  most  part  upon  dead  fish,  and  all  kinds  of  garbage 
thrown  upon  the  shore.  The  BirguSy  an  allied  genus  of  tropical 
regions,  has  the  tail  somewhat  more  protected,  but  still  soft; 
this  does  not  lodge  in  shells,  but  retires  to  rocks,  or  hides  itself 
in  burrows  in  the  earth.  The  best-known  species,  Birgua  Uttro, 
inhabits  the  Isle  of  France,  and  lives  upon  cocoa-nuts  ;  it  bnr<- 
rows  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  feeds  upon  the  fruit  which 
falb  from  them ;  and  it  is  even  said  to  climb  the  trunk,  to  obtain 
a  further  supply. — In  the  curious  genus  Hypocanchay  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Dromiidjs,  which  of  dl  the  families  of  Ano- 
moura  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  preceding  suborder, 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  is  soft,  and  the  animal  protects  it- 
self by  attaching  to  this  part  one  valve  of  a  bivalve  shell,  which 
serves  it  as  a  sort  of  convex  shield.  The  only  known  species 
Hypoconcha  sabnlosa,  has  been  found  on  the  coasts  of  Cam- 
peachy,  Cuba,  and  St.  Domingo. 
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862.  The  Maoboura,  or  long-tailed  Decapods,  are  dis* 
tingiiished  not  merelj  by  the  length  of  the  tail,  but  by  having 
it  terminated  by  a  sort  of  fin,  expanded  laterally,  and  consisting 
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of  five  pieces  (Fig.  686).  This  is  a  very  powerful  instrument 
for  motion  in  water,  serving,  by  its  vertical  strokes,  to  propel 
the  animab  through  the  liquid ;  and  we  consequently  find  the 
Crustacea  of  this  Section  much  more  frequently  swimming  in  the 
water  than  walking  on  its  bottom  or  on  the  shore.  This  Section 
is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  contains  the  largest  species  of  the 
whole  class.     The  Lobsters^  Cray-fishy  Praums,  Shrimps,  &c., 
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of  which  the  group  is  chiefly  composed,  are  sufficientlj  well 
known  to  need  no  description.  We  maj  notice,  however,  the 
FaUnuruif  or  Spiny  Lobster,  one  of  the  largest  animals  in  the 
class;  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of 
Locusta.  This  is  distinguished  by  the  very  large  size  of  its 
lateral  antennas;  which  are  beset,  like  the  body,  with  sharp 
points.  The  legs  are  all  single-fingered ;  not  evem  those  of  the 
first  pair  being  furnished  with  pincers.  This  animal  frequents 
deep  waters,  especially  off  rocky  shores ;  and  it  only  approaches 
the  coast  at  the  return  of  spring,  to  deposit  its  eggs,  which  are 
numerous,  minute,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  common 
English  species  not  unfrequently  weighs  12  or  14  lbs.,  when 
loaded  with  eggs. — The  GaUUhec^  a  genus  somewhat  allied  to  the 
preceding,  and  of  which  two  small  species  are  common  on  our 
own  coasts,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  vast  numbers  in 
which  it  sometimes  appears ;  the  Galaihea  gregaria  having  been 
seen  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  during  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
to  accumulate  in  such  multitudes,  that  the  surface  of  the  water 
appeared  as  if  saturated  with  blood. 


Order  II.— STOMAPODA. 

863.  The  name  of  this  Order  is  derived  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  feet  approach  the  mouth,  in  many  of  the  animals 
composing  it ;  not  only  the  foot-jaws,  but  also  part  of  the 
thoracic  extremities,  being  directed  towards  it  (Fig.  588).  The 
number  of  legs  is  variable ;  but  there  are  generally  from  twelve 
to  sixteen,  —one  or  more  pairs  of  the  feet-jaws  of  the  Macrourous 
Decapods  being  here  developed  as  true  legs.  The  general 
form  of  the  body  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Cray-fish  and  its  allies;  the  abdomen  being  much  prolonged, 
the  tail-fin  much  expanded  laterally,  and  the  appendages  beneath 
the  abdomen  being  developed  and  used  as  fin-feet  There  are, 
however,  some  considerable  differences  in  their  structure ;  which 
are  quite  sufficient  to  separate  the  Stomapods,  as  a  distinct  Order. 
The  branchiss,  instead  of  being  inclosed  in  a  cavity  beneath  the 
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thorax,  are  attached  to  the  abdominal  appendages,  and  hang 
freely  in  the  water  (Fig.  576);  the  heart  has  more  the  form 
and  characters  of  the  dorsal  vessel  of  Insects  ;  the  integuments 
have  little  solidity,  and  are  sometimes  membranous  and  trans- 
lucent ;  and  the  nervous  system  is  arranged  in  a  less  concen- 
trated manner. — AU  the  Stomapods  are  marine ;  and  the  largest 
species  are  only  found  in  tropical  climates.  As  they  are 
inhabitants  of  deep  waters  and  the  open  sea,  rather  than  of  the 
shores,  their  habits  are  but  little  known ;  but  from  the  conform- 
ation of  some  of  the  Order,  they  may  be  regarded  with  proba- 
bility as  very  voracious. 

864.  As  connectipg  this  Order  with  the  last  family  of  the 
preceding,  we  may  first  notice  the  curious  genus  MynSy  or  Opos- 
sum-Shrimp ;  which  bears,  in  its  general  form,  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  the  ordinary  Shrimps,  that  it  has  been  frequently  placed 
with  them.  It  is  distinguished,  however,  from  the  true  Decapoda, 
by  the  external  position  of  its  branchi» ;  as  well  as  by  other  cha- 
racters. In  regard  to  the  number  of 
the  feet,  it  holds  a  very  interesting 
intermediate  place  between  the  Deca- 
pods and  the  ordinary  Stomapods ;  for 
the  last  pair  of  feet-jaws  is  developed 
into  true  legs,  making  their  number 
twelve  in  all;  and  the  other  two 
pairs  have  much  more  the  form  of 
ordinary  legs,  than  in  the  Decapods.  T^roJil^lLZS^:^^^ 
Each  of  the  legs  has  a  lateral  ap-  thewndton. 
pendage,  which  is  so  much  developed  as  to  appear  like  a  second 
limb ;  and  thus  reckoning  in  the  feet-jaws,  which  also  possess 
similar  appendages,  we  may  say  that  the  Mysis  has  no  fewer  than 
32  legs.  The  common  name  of  this  curious  little  animal  is  derived 
from  the  peculiar  conformation,  which  enables  it  to  afford  a  special 
protection  to  the  eggs.  The  female  has  a  large  concave  scale, 
attached  to  the  inner  division  of  each  of  the  posterior  legs ;  and 
these,  overlapping  one  another,  form  a  pouch,  which  is  capable  ot 
being  considerably  distended.  Into  this  pouch  the  eggs  are  re- 
ceived, when  they  quit  the  ovarium ;  and  here  they  continue  until 
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the  young  are  so  nearly  developed,  that  they  present  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  the  parent  The  parent  then  opens  the  valves  of 
the  pouch,  and  sets  free  the  whole  brood  at  once  into  the  surround* 
ing  element ;  and  these  usually  seem  to  remain  associated  with 
the  community  from  which  they  sprang.  Although  sparingly 
distributed  in  the  seas  of  Europe,  these  little  animals  inhabit  some 
parts  of  the  Arctic  ocean  in  amazing  numbers ;  constituting  the 
principal  food  of  the  prodigious  shoals  of  Salmon,  which  resort 
thither  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  upon  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Boothia  depend  in  great  degree  for  their  winter 
store  of  provisions ;  and  serving  also  as  one  of  the  chief  articles^ 
on  which  the  Whalebone  Whale  is  supported. 

865.  The  SguiUay  which  is  sometimes  termed  '*  Sea  Mantis," 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  powerful  claws  to  those  of  that 
Insect  (§  728),  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  Order.  Ite 
carapace  is  small,  and  only  covers  the  anterior  half  of  the  thorax  $ 
•—the  posterior  being  formed  of  rings  like  those  of  the  abdomen; 
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The  members,  which,  in  their  position,  correspond  with  the 
external  feet-jaws  of  Decapods  (Fig.  588,  a),  are  here  developed 
into  ^lormous  claws,  terminating  in  a  sharp  hook ;  in  the  typical 
species,  SguiUa  maniisy  the  last  joint  or  finger  is  furnished  with  six 
sharp  projecting  spines ;  and  the  preceding  joint,  or  hand,  is  fum* 
ished  with  three  sharp  spines,  and  is  hollowed  at  its  edge  into  H 
groove,  into  which  the  finger  shuts,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rendet 
this  claw  a  most  efiicient  instrument  of  prehension.  The  other 
foot-jaws,  and  the  three  first  pairs  of  thoracic  members  (5),  share 
in  this  conformation ;  being  furnished  with  a  sharp  moveable  finger, 
and  a  hand  armed  with  spines,  against  whicb  Uie  finger  closes  ; 
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and  these  are  directed  towards  the  mouth,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  hold  the  prej  against  it^  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The 
three  posterior  pairs  of  legs,  which  are  attached  to  the  annukted 
(or  ringed)  portion  of  the  thorax  {e),  are  furnished  with  a  brush 
instead  of  a  hook  at  their  extremities,  and  more  resemble  the  ab- 
dominal swimming  legs.  The  tail  is  expanded  into  a  broad  fin. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  locomotive  apparatus  of  this  animal  is 
partly  adapted  for  prehension,  and  partly  for  natation  (or  swim- 
ming), and  not  at  all  for  walking.  This  species  is  probably  the 
largest  of  the  Order ;  its  length  being  about  seren  inches.  It  is 
common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

866.  To  this  Order  also  belongs  a  yery  curious  genus,  the  JF%/- 
losamoy  or  Glass-Crab.  Its  scientific  name,  which  means  leaf- 
hodied,  as  well  as  its  common  designation,  refer  to  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  structure  by  which  it  is  distinguished  {  the  whole 
body  being  flattened  like  a  lea^  and  ahnost  as  transparent  as  glass. 
It  is  composed  of  a  large  oval  plate,  which  represents  the  head, 
and  bears  the  two  eyes,  mounted  on  long  footstalks,  at  its  anterior 
extremity ;  of  a  second  plate,  in  part  covered  by  the  preceding^ 
and  bearing  the»  thoracic  legs ;  and  of  an  abdomen  which  is 
always  short,  and  sometimes  undeveloped.  The  legs,  six  in 
number,  are  very  long  and  slender ;  they  are  bifid,  like  those 
of  the  Mysis ;  and  are  adapted  for  swimming  only.  These  curi- 
ous creatures  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Eastern  Oceans. 

867.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  analogy 
presented  by  this  Order  to  the  Orthoptera  among  Insects.  The 
resemblance  of  the  Squilla  to  the  Mantis  has  already  been  noticed ; 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  Phyllosoma  to  the  leaf-like  species 
of  the  same  order  (§  729),  is  scarcely  less  remarkable.  We  may 
also  point  out  the  many  resemblances  between  the  Decapod  Crus- 
tacea and  the  Coleopterous  Insects.  They  occupy  a  corresponding 
position,  in  being  at  the  head  of  the  mandibulate  series  of  their  re- 
spectiveclasses;  they  are  bothalso  pre-eminentin  regard  to  the  hard- 
ness of  their  integuments ;  and  in  both  th^re  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
extremitiesfor  walking, rather  than  for  swimming  or  flying — which 
are  actions  analogous  to  each  other  (Aj^im.  Phtsiol.,  §  663). 
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Obdbb  III.— AMPHIPODA. 

868.  Passing  on  to  the  group  of  Edriophthalha, — which  is 
distinguished  hy  the  absence  of  peduncles  supporting  the  ejes, 
and  by  the  union  of  the  respiratory  organs  with  the  locomotive 

members, — we  have  first  to  notice  the 
Order  Amphipoda,  in  which  the 
abdomen  is  well  developed,  but  the 
respiratory  organs  are  connected  with 
Fio.  589.— OAiiifARro  PuLxx.  '  the  thoracic  limbs  only.  These  organs 
consist  of  membranous  vesicles,  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  legs,  of  which  some  traces  present  them- 
selves in  the  preceding  Order ;  the  continual  renewal  of  the 
water  in  contact  with  them  is  accomplished  by  the  constant 
movements  of  the  first  three  pairs  of  abdominal  pro-legs.  The 
thoracic  legs  are  fourteen  in  number,  consisting  of  the  ten  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Decapods,  with  the  addition  of  two  pairs 
of  feet-jaws, — only  one  pair  of  these  last  organs  being  here  left 
in  its  original  form.  The  legs  are  partly  directed  forwards, 
and  partly  backwards,  from  which  the  name  of  the  Order  is 
derived.  The  abdomen  is  much  developed,  and  is  composed  of 
seven  segments, — ^the  last,  however,  being  a  mere  rudiment ;  the 
appendages  of  the  three  preceding  divisions  are  often  united  into 
a  sort  of  buudle,  constituting  an  organ  which  is  of  great  service 
in  leaping.  These  Crustacea  are  all  of  small  size ;  but  they 
frequently  present  themselves  in  very  large  numbers.  Some  of 
them  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea  and  shores,  whilst  others  are 
abundant  in  our  streams.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  very 
agile  leapers. 

869.  The  common  Talitrtis  loctMta,or  Sand-hopper  (Fig.  564), 
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IS  a  very  characteristic  example  of  this  Order.  It  is  extremely 
abundant  on  our  shores ;  and  may  often  be  seen  in  vast  numbers 
on  the  sandS)  especially  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them  and 
the  tide  is  retreating.  The  whole  surface  of  the  sand,  or  rather 
the  air  for  a  few  inches  above  it,  appears  as  if  alive  with  them  ; 
for  they  are  incessantly  leaping  to  an  elevation,  which  is,  for  their 
minute  size,  very  considerable,  as  if  they  were  in  the  height  of 
enjoyment.  They  burrow  in  the  sand ;  and  seldom  enter  the 
water.  Their  food  probably  consists  of  the  minuter  animals,  and 
of  the  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  which  are 
left  in  the  sand  by  the  sea.  The  Gammarw  pulex  (Fig.  589), 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  in  structure  and  in 
its  leaping  powers,  is  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  water  brooks; 
being  especially  abundant  in  those,  in  which  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  decaying  vegetable  matter.      The  Cofyphium  is 

remarkable  for  its  very  long 
antennae,  and  for  its  pre- 
daceous  habits.  It  is  very 
abundant  on  the  coast  of 
La  Rochelle,  where  it  forms 
extensive  burrows  in  the 

Fio.  690.— CoRVPHioM  LoNoicx>RNB ;  a,  terminal  «  i  i_*        'x 

aegment  of  the  tail.  sand, — ouiy  making  its  ap- 

pearance, however,  at  the 
beginning  of  May.  It  keeps  up  a  continual  war  with  the  Anne-, 
lida,  which  inhabit  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  also  attacks 
MoUusca  and  even  Fishes,  as  well  as  dead  animal  matter. 
Scarcely  anything  is  more  curious,  than  to  observe  these  creatures 
at  the  rising  of  the  tide  assembled  in  myriads,  moving  about  in 
all  directions,  beating  the  mud  with  their  arm-like  antennae,  and 
mixing  it  with  water  in  order  to  discover  their  prey.  If  they 
meet  with  Annelids  even  ten  or  twenty  times  their  size,  they 
unite  together  to  attack  and  devour  them  ;  and  the  carnage  does 
not  cease,  until  the  whole  of  the  mud  has  been  turned  over  and 
examined.  It  is  said  that  they  sever  the  hysstis^  by  which  th^ 
Mussels  are  fixed  (§  1030)  ;  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall,  and  thus 
to  enable  them  to  be  more  readily  attacked.  They  are  in  their 
turn  devoured  by  Fishes  and  by  many  Shore-Birds.  The  Crustacea 
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of  a  portion  of  this  Order  are  parasitio  in  their  habits ;  attaching 
themaelvea  to  the  bodies  of  Fishes ;  and  having  the  month  more 
adapted  for  suction. 


Order  IV.— L^MODIPODA. 

870.  The  Cmstacea  of  this  Order  resemble  the  preceding  in 
the  conformation  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  but  difier  from  all 
the  other  Edriophthalma,  in  the  want  of  development  of  the 
abdomen.  The  number  of  legs  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
species.  Tlie  body  is  composed  (with  the  head)  of  eight  or  nine 
segments,  of  which  seven  may  be  furnished  with  members ;  but 
not  unfrequently  some  of  the  appendages  are  undeveloped.  This 
Order  is  diidded  into  two  Sections,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
body;  the  FiUfoT" 
mioy  having  the 
body  long  and 
thread-like,  and  the 
legs  also  long  and 
slender  (Fig.  591); 
whilst  in  the  OvaUa^ 
the  body  is  shorter 

and  broader,  and  the  legs  shorter  and  stouter  (Fig.  592).  Of 
the  former  group,  the  Caprella  phasma  is  a  characteristic  exam- 
ple; it  is  found  among  marine  plants, 
creeping  along  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Geometer,  or  Looper-Caterpillars  (§  768) ; 
often  bending  itself  back  with  great  rapidity, 
and  appljdng  its  antennas  to  various  parts  of 
the  body.  It  has  five  pairs  of  legs,  of  which 
the  second  is  the  largest ;  these  are  not  disp6sed, 
however,  in  a  regular,  but  in  an  interrupted 
series,  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the 
thorax  having  only  the  respiratory  vesicles. 
In  an  allied  genus,  there  are  also  ten  legs,  disposed  in  a  con- 
tinuous series ;  and  in  another,  all  ^he  fourteen  are  developed. 


Fio.  Ml.— Oaveilla  Phasma. 
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The  CyamtM  and  its  allies,  belonging  to  tlie  second  division  of 
tlie  Order,  appear  to  be  mostly  parasitic  in  their  habits.  Tlie 
Cyainus,  commonly  termed  the  Whale- Louse,  attaches  itself,  by 
means  of  its  strong  claws,  to  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
Whale;  which  is  sometimes  so  completely  covered  by  these 
parasites,  that  the  individuals  thus  infested  may  be  easily 
recognised  at  a  considerable  distance  by  their  white  colour. 
When  the  parasites  are  removed,  the  skin  of  the  Whale  is  found 
to  be  deprived  of  its  epidermis. 


Order  V.— ISOPODA. 

871.  These  Crustacea  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
Amphipoda  ;  but  their  bodies  are  flattened  horizontally,  instead 
of  being  compressed  vertically,  and  the  abdomen  is  not  terminated 
either  by  appendages  adapted  for  leaping,  nor  by  an  expanded 
fin  for  swimming,  as  in  that  group.  The  thorax  nearly  always 
consists  of  seven  segments,  and  is  furnished  with  seven  pairs  of 
appendages  adapted  for  walking  (Fig.  S65) ;  but  the  respiratory 
organs  are  not  attached  to  them,  but  are  developed  as  expansions 
of  the  extremities  of  the  pro- legs,  which  are  attached  to  the 
abdominal  segments.  These  organs,  which  have  usually  an  oval 
form  and  a  membranous  texture,  are  sometimes  suspended  freely 
beneath  the  abdomen  ;  but  they  are  occasionally  covered  in  by 
little  scales,  which  fold  over  and  protect  them.  The  females 
usually  have  large  plates  attached  to  the  base  of  the  thoracic 
legs,  which  form,  by  their  meeting,  a  pouch  in  which  the  eggs 
and  young  are  matured  ;  others  have  a  membranous  bag  in  this 
situation.  The  newly-hatched  young  have  only  six  thoracic 
segments  and  six  pairs  of  legs, — acquiring  an  additional  segment 
and  pair  of  legs  at  the  time  of  their  first  moult. 

872.  Of  this  Order,  the  principal  part  is  aquatic ;  but  one 
group  is  terrestrial.  Many  of  the  former  are  parasitic  upon  other 
animals, — very  frequently  upon  larger  Crustacea;  this  is  the 
case  with  the  Bopyrus^  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  common 
Prawn,  affixing  itself  beneath  the  carapace,  upon  the  branchiae, 
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and  producing  an  evident  swelling  externallv.  Between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  joung  ones  have  been  observed  beneath  the 
body  of  a  single  female  ;  and  the  parent  has  the  instinct  to  set 
them  free  in  situations  frequented  by  the  Prawns. — Of  those 
marine  Isopods  which  are  not  parasitic,  the  most  worthy  of  notice 
is  the  Limnoria  terehrans  ;  which,  although  not  more  than  a 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  is,  through  its  boring  habits,  and  its 
powers  of  multiplication,  exceedingly  destructive.  It  pierces 
timber  in  different  directions  with  astonishing  rapidity,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  it,  as  in  its  stomach  are 
found  minute  particles  of  the  wood.  It  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  British  Ocean,  attacking  wooden  piles,  immersed  in 
water,  in  our  dock-yards,  bridges,  flood-gates,  rhain-piers,  &o.  ; 
and  perforating  them  in  the  most  alarming  manner. 

873.  It  is  in  the  terrestrial  species,  that  we  find  the  most 
remarkable  provision  for  the  inclosure  of  the  respiratory  organs  ; 
these  being  completely  folded  over,  by  plates  developed  from  the 

abdominal  members ;  and 
the  anterior  plates  being 
perforated  with  a  row  of 
small  holes,  through  which 
the  air  gains  access  to  the 
gills  within.  Like  the  Land 
Crabs,  these  terrestrial  Iso- 
pods (of  which  the  common 
Wood-louse  is  a  very  familiar 
example),  for  the  most  part 
frequent  damp  situations; 
inhabiting  dark  and  con- 
cealed places,  such  as  cellars, 
caves,  holes  in  walls,  the  un- 
der-side of  stones,  &c.  They  feed  upon  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  come  forth  from  their  retreat  in  damp 
weather.  They  crawl  slowly,  except  when  alarmed ;  and  they 
have  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball,  so  as  to  expose 
on  the  outside  nothing  but  the  plates  of  the  back,  and  to  conceal 
the  appendages  of  the  underside  of  the  body. 


FIO.  594.— ARMADIJXO 
PU8TULATU8. 
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874.    This  is  pi^bablj  the  dtuation,  in  which  we  are  to  pkce 
the  remarkable  fossils  known  under  the  name  of  Trilobites,  from 
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the  three  lobes  into  which  the  body  is  divided  lengthways  (Fig. 
595).  These  are  found  in  the  very  earliest  of  the  formations  that 
contain  fossils  at  all;  and  they  appear  to  have  ceased  to  exist  before 
the  creation  of  Mammalia.  They  resemble  the  Isopoda  in  the 
equality  of  their  segments,  as  well  as  in  the  tri-lobed  division  of 
the  body,  which  is  presented  by  some  of  the  recent  species  of  that 
Order ;  and  also  in  their  tendency  to  roll  themselves  into  a  ball 
(Fig.  596).  Their  exact  situation,  however,  cannot  be  known, 
until  some  information  has  been  gained  in  regard  to  their  ex- 
tremities, of  which  we  know  as  yet  next  to  nothing.  The  slight 
traces  of  these  organs  which  have  been  discovered  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  feet  of  the  Phyllo- 
poda,  and  it  is  probably  as  an  Order  intermediate  between  the 
latter  and  the  Isopoda  that  we  must  regard  the  Trilobites. — They 
bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  externally  to  the  Chitons 
among  MoUusca  (Fig.  673) ;  and  could  probably,  like  them,  draw 
the  border  of  the  shell  completely  down  to  the  surface  on  which 
they  were  adherent.  Their  Articulated  character,  however,  is 
fully  evidenced  by  the  nature  of  their  eyes,  which  have  the  com- 
pound structure  peculiar  to  that  Sub-Kingdom.  This  has  been  so 
perfectly  preserved  in  many  specimens,  that  the  facets  may  be 
counted  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass ;  and  as  many  as  four 
hundred  have  been  found  to  exist  in  a  single  specimen. 
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875.  Although  this  group  only  contains  a  single  genus,  the 
Limulus,  or  King-crab,  yet  the  structure  of  this  departs  so 
widely  from  that  of  all  the  Crustacea  we  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered, that  it  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  Order,  or  even 
the  same  Sub-Class,  with  any  of  them.  The  Limuli, — which  are 
Crustacea  of  considerable  size,  sometimes  attaining  the  length  of 
two  feet, — have  their  bodies  divided  into  two  parts  ;  of  which 
the  anterior,  covered  by  a  large  semicircular  shield  (e.  Fig.  598), 
beai-3  the  eyes,  the  antennae,  and  six  pairs  of  legs,  which  sur- 
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round  the  mouth  (6),  and  are  used  both  for  walking  and  for 
mastication  ;  whilst  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  which  is 
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covered  by  another  shield  of  a  somewhat  hexagonal  shape, 
bears  on  its  under  surface  five  pairs  of  swimming  legs,  of  which 
the  last  is  furnished  with  gills;  and  this  hexagonal  shield  termin- 
ates in  a  long  pointed  process  (q).  Now  when  we  compare  the 
appendages  to  the  head  and  body  of  these  animals,  with  those  of 
ordinary  Crustacea,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  pair  of  the  legs  sur- 
rounding the  mouth  of  the  Limulus  represents  their  mandibles ; 
that  the  second  and  third  pairs  represent  their  maxillae;  the  three 
following  pairs  of  legs  their  feet-jaws  ;  and  the  ^ve  pairs  of 
swimming-members,  abdominal  fin-feet, — the  true  thoracic  legs 
being  altogether  absent.  Besides  the  pair  of  compound  eyes, 
characteristic  of  the  Crustacea  in  general,  the  Limuli  have  a  pair 
of  small  simple  eyes,  placed  anteriorly,  near  the  central  line. — 
The  Limuli  are  confined  to  the  shores  of  tropical  Asia,  the  Asia- 
tic Archipelago,  and  tropical  America.  As  the  best-known  species 
comes  from  the  Molucca  Islands,  they  are  sometimes  termed 
Molucca  Crabs.  Of  their  habits  very  little  has  been  ascertained. 
They  appear  to  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  sandy  shores,  and  it 
is  said  that  when  kept  from  the  water,  they  bury  themselves  in 
the  sand,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
causes  them  speedily  to  perish.  They  feed  upon  animal  fiesh. 
The  long  process  of  the  posterior  shield  is  not  developed  in  the 
young  animal ;  which  also  wants  the  posterior  branchial  mem- 
bers. This  process  is  used  by  some  of  the  Malays  as  a  point 
for  their  arrows;  the  wounds  it  makes  being  dangerous,  like  those 
made  by  the  spines  of  many  Fishes,  on  account  of  their  jagged 
character.  On  the  coast  of  America,  where  the  Limulus  is  known 
as  the  Casserole  Fish,  the  shell  is  employed  as  a  ladle  for  water. 
— Fossil  remains  of  this  genus  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Second- 
ary and  Tertiary  strata ;  and  it  may  be  further  remarked  that, 
in  several  particulars,  the  Trilobites  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  probably  analogous  to  it. 
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876.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  Section  of  the  class,— 
that  of  Entomostraca  ;  in  which  the  union  between  the  legs 
and  respiratory  organs,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  gradually 
taking  pUce  in  the  preceding  Orders,  becomes  more  complete, — 
there  being  now  no  distinct  gills,  and  the  anterior  legs  being 
converted  into  respiratory  organs,  by  an  expansion  of  their  sur- 
face. In  the  greater  part  of  this  and  the  succeeding  groups, 
the  body  is  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  homy  shell ;  which  sometimes 
appears  composed  of  but  a  single  piece,  and  in  other  instances 
is  formed  like  the  shell  of  a  bivalve  MoUusk  : — hence  they  are 
commonly  known  as  Entomostraeotu  Crustacea  (ibis  term 
meaning,  inclosed  in  a  shell).  The  eyes  are  generally  placed  near 
each  other ;  and  are  sometimes  so  close,  as  to  mn  together  (so  to 
speak)  into  one  mass.  Tlie  foot-jaws  are  all  converted  into 
true  legs,  being,  like  them,  adapted  for  swimming ;  and  even 
tlie  antennas  sometimes  become  locomotive  organs.  The  number 
of  legs  varies  greatly;  reaching  in  some 
species  to  above  a  hundred;  but  being 
commonly  much  less.  All  these  aninials 
are  aquatic,  and  most  of  them  inhabit  fresh 
water.  They  are  for  the  most  part  extremely 
active  in  their  habits ;  and  are  all  of  small  size^ 
some  of  them  being  even  of  microscopic  minute- 
Fro.  599.--CYCLOPe  ucss.  This  active  locomotion  is  doubtless  in 
vuiAARitt,  magnified. part  connected  with  the  act  of  respiration,  and 
serves  to  produce  a  constant  interchange  in  the 
water  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  especially 
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with  the  branchial  expansions  of  the  legs.  Even  when  the  animals 
are  at  rest,  these  last  organs  are  seen  to  be  in  rapid  motion. 
The  eggs  are  arranged  in  a  mass  in  a  cavity  beneath  the  back  of 
the  shell,  or  are  inclosed  in  a  common  envelope,  and  carried  in 
one  or  two  bunches  or  masses  at  the  base  of  the  tail  (Fig.  699;. 
877.  The  Order  Phtllopoda  includes  those  Entomostraca, 
whose  body,  sometimes  naked  or  shell-less,  and  sometimes  in- 
closed in  a  shield-like  carapace  or  in  a  bivalve  shell,  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  segments,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
furnished  with  leaf-like  appendages,  or  gill-feet.  They  vary 
considerably  in  their  conformation ;  some  of  them  being  provided 
with  a  certain  number  of  simple  swimming  feet,  placed  behind 
the  gill-feet ;  but  of  the  latter  there  are  always  at  least  eight 
pairs,  and  sometimes  their  number  amounts  to  sixty  pairs.  The 
first  division  of  the  Order  includes  those,  which  have  the  body 
protected  by  a  horny  shell.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Limnadia 
(Fig.  600),  which  has  a  bivalve  shell,  and  bears  a  considerable 
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resemblance  to  the  Daphnia  (§  879),  except  in  the  form  and 
number  of  the  feet ;  and  in  the  Apus  (Fig.  601),  which  has  a 
simple  shield-like  shell,  and  in  which  the  feet  are  very  numerous, 
but  all  except  the  anterior  ones  are  extremely  small.  These  last 
are  extremely  remarkable  for  the  immense  number  of  pieces,  cal- 
culated at  about  two  millions,  of  which  their  bodies  are  composed ; 
and  also  for  the  power  which  their  eggs  possess,  of  retaining  their 
vitality  for  several  years,  when  the  waters  in  which  they  are 
deposited  have  been  dried  up.  They  inhabit  lakes,  pools,  and 
ditches,  and  are  often  found  in  vast  numbers,  especially  in  the 
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spring  and  beginning  of  the  summer.  They  are  sometimes  raised 
into  the  air  by  whirlwinds,  and  scattered  again  like  rain.  Their 
eggs  are  of  a  red  colour,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  when 
set  free  from  the  egg-cases  which  the  parent  bears  near  its  tail. 
When  first  hatched,  the  young  differ  considerably  from  their  pa- 
rents, having  but  one  eye,  four  legs,  no  tail,  and  the  shell  cover- 
ing only  the  front  half  of  the  body.  These  Crustacea,  which  are 
amongst  the  largest  members  of  this  section,  appear  to  feed  chiefly 
upon  the  smaller  Entomostraca,  and  are  in  their  turn  attacked 
by  Frogs.  They  swim  well  on  the  back,  and  burrow  in  the  sand, 
elevating  their  tails  in  the  water. 

878.  In  the  species  included  in  the  second  division  of  the 
Order,  there  is  neither  bivalve  shell,  nor  any  trace  of  a  shield- 
like carapace ;  but  the  body  is  entirely  soft.  It  is  usually  much 
prolonged,  and  composed  of  a  large  number  of  segments ;  but 
the  branchial  appendages  or  gill-feet  do  not  exceed  eleven  pairs. 

To  this  group  belongs  the 
curious  Artemia  salina^  or 
Brine-shrimp;  a  small  Crus- 
tacean, about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  commonly  found  in  the 
salt-pans  at  Lymington,  when 
the  evaporation  of  the  water 
is  so  far  advanced  that  the 
fluid  contains  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt  in  the  pint.  The 
accompanying  figures  repre- 
sent the  progressive  stages  of  its  development.  "Nature  having 
constructed  it  with  members  solely  adapted  for  swimming,  it 
seems  to  be  in  perpetual  quest  of  prey,  gliding  with  an  almost 
even  motion  through  the  water, 
and  moving  with  equal  indif- 
ference on  the  back,  belly,  and 
sides ;  the  shape  of  the  animal, 
the  undulating  movements  of 
its  fins,  and  the  glossy  appearance  of  its  coat,  render  it  an 
object   of  a  very  interesting  description."     The  reservoirs  in 
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stages. 
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which  they  are  chiefly  found,  are  called  "  clearers,"  as  the  liquid 
becomes  clear  in  them  ;  and  this  is  attributed  by  the  workmen  to 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  feet  of  these  little  creatures  ;  and  so  firmly 
are  they  persuaded  of  this^  that,  according  to  Mr.  Rackett,  they  will 
transport  a  few  brine-worms,  as  they  call  them,  from  one  saltern 
in  which  these  animals  are  abundant,  to  another  in  which  they 
do  not  make  their  appearance. — Nearly  allied  to  this  is  the  Chi" 
rocepkalus  ;  of  which  the  several  species  are  found,  often  in  great 
numbers,  in  small  pools,  especially  after  heavy  rain ;  sometimes 
even  in  those  which  are  left  on  the  uneven  surfaces  of  stones,— 
the  eggs,  which  are  inclosed  in  a  strong  shell,  seeming  to  have 
been  transported  by  the  wind.  The  Chirocephali  generally 
swim  on  their  backs ;  and  their  short  lamellar  feet,  which  are 
unfit  for  walking,  are  then  kept  in  an  undulatory  motion,  that 
sends  forward  a  current  of  water,  along  a  channel  hollowed  in 
the  lower  side  of  the  body,  to  the  mouth,  and  thus  supplies  the 
animal  with  food.  At  other  times,  they  swim  more  forcibly,  by 
alternate  lateral  strokes  of  the  tail  upon  the  water.  The  British 
species  (Fig.  603)  measures  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 
a  very  beautiful  creature. 


Order  VIIL— CLADOCERA. 

879.  The  Order  Cladocera  consists  of  those  minute  Crus- 
tacea answering  to  the  foregoing  description,  which  have  the  body 
inclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell.  These  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  genus  Daphnia ;  of  which  the  common  species,  Daphnia 
puhx  (which  has  also  received  the  name  of  Monoculus  from  its 
single  eye),  is  commonly  termed  the  Arborescent  Water-Flea, 
from  its  power  of  leaping,  and  from  the  branching  form  of  its 
antennae,  which  serve  as  oars.  It  is  very  abundant  in  many  ponds 
and  ditches,  coming  to  the  surface  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  in  cloudy  weather  ;  but  seeking  the  depths  of  the  water  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day.  It  swims  by  taking  short  springs,  and 
feeds  on  minute  particles  of  vegetable  substances,  not  however  re- 
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882.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  group  of  Masticatory  Crusta- 
ceans, in  which  we  lose  all  trace  of  organs  peculiarly  adapted  for 
respiration, — the  feet  not  being  modified  for  this  purpose,  as  in 
the  last  Section,  but  being  expressly  formed  for  swimming,  each 
member  being  terminated  by  two  oars  composed  of  two  or  more 
joints.  There  is  considerable  resemblance,  except  in  the  conform- 
ation of  the  mouth,  between  some  of  these  and  the  Suctorial 
Crustacea  hereafter  to  be  described. 

883.  In  the  Order  Ostracoda,  the  body  does  not  exhibit  a 
division  into  distinct  rings,  and  is  altogether  inclosed  between 
the  two  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell.  This  shell  is  furnished  with 
a  hinge,  like  that  of  a  bivalve  Mollusk ;  and  can  be  closed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  envelop  the  animal  completely;  but  the 
valves  are  in  general  sufficiently  wide  apart,  to  allow  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  antennsB  and  feet  to  pass  out  between  them.  There 
are  two  pairs  of  antennae ;  of  which  the  first  (a.  Fig.  605)  is 

^  slender,  whilst  the  second  {b)  is  large,  directed 

downwards,  and  adapted  for  swimming.  The 
mouth  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  body ;  it  is  furnished,  besides  an 
pio.  «w.-CTPHi8  upper  and  lower  lip  and  a  pair  of  mandibles,  with 
VIDUA,  magnified.  ^^^  p^j^.  ^f  maxillae ;  of  which  the  posterior  carries 
a  large  flapper-like  appendage,  which  is  regarded  as  a  branchial 
organ.  The  true  thoracic  feet  are  only  four  or  six  in  number. 
The  body  terminates  in  a  bifid  tail ;  and  the  eggs  are  lodged,  as 
in  the  Daphniae  (to  which  these  animals  bear  a  strong  general 
resemblance),  in  a  cavity  between  the  back  and  the  shell.  The 
principal  genus  of  this  Order  is  the  Cyprisy  which,  like  the 
Daphnia  and  the  Chirocephalus,  is  an  inhabitant  of  pools  and 
streams ;  and  strongly  resembles  the  former  of  these,  in  regard 
to  its  moultings  and  the  deposition  of  its  eggs.  The  young  are 
not  born  alive,  however ;  for  the  mass  of  eggs,  including  about 
twenty-four,  is  attached  by  the  female  to  water-plants,  with  the 
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aid  of  a  glutinous  secretion, — an  operation  which  lasts  about 
twelve  hours.  There  are  but  two  pairs  of  legs  in  this  genus,  of 
which  the  posterior  does  not  make  its  appearance  outside  the 
shell ;  being  bent  upwards  to  give  support  to  the  ovaries.  The 
food  of  these  little  animals  consists  of  dead  (but  not  putrid)  ani- 
mal matter,  confervas,  &c. ;  but  they  will  not  attack  living  animals 
that  are  well  and  strong,  although  thej  are  often  seen  to  attack 
worms,  &c.,  when  wounded  and  weak,  and  even  to  prey  on  one 
another.  When  the  ponds  and  ditches  in  which  they  live  drj 
up  in  summer,  thej  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  thus  pre- 
serve their  lives  as  long  as  the  mud  retains  any  moisture, — be- 
coming as  active  as  ever  when  the  rain  falls,  and  again  overflows 
their  habitations.  After  long-continued  droughts,  however,  when 
the  mud  becomes  very  dry  and  hard,  they  perish ;  but  the  race 
is  then  kept  up  by  the  eggs,  which  are  capable  of  resisting  this 
influence.  These  little  creatures  are  very  lively;  being  almost 
constantly  seen  in  motion,  either  swimming  by  the  united  action 
of  their  antennas  or  anterior  feet,  or  walking  upon  plants  and 
other  solid  bodies  floating  in  the  water.  When  alarmed,  they 
draw  their  antennas  and  legs  within  the  shell,  and  close  its  valves 
so  firmly,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  opening  them.  An  allied 
genus,  Cytherina,  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  three  pairs 
of  legs,  is  an  inhabitant  of  salt  water. 

884.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of 
the  minute  Crustacea  of  this  group,  to  an  enormous  extent ;  and 
their  size  was  much  greater.  The  largest  existing  species  of 
Cypris  does  not  exceed  one-sixteenth  of  a  line  in  length.  But 
in  certain  strata  of  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  formations,  which 
appear  to  have  been  deposited  by  fresh  water,  we  find  layers, 
sometimes  of  great  extent  and  thickness,  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  the  fossilized  shells  of  Cyprides,  many  of  them 
exceeding  a  line  in  length ;  and  in  the  Chalk,  which  was  a  marine 
deposit,  the  remains  of  bivalve  Crustacean  shells  are  frequently 
to  be  found  in  great  abundance. 
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885.  The  Entomostraca  of  this  Order  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance in  the  general  form  of  their  bodies  to  the  Edriophthalma  ; 
they  have  no  carapace,  nor  bivalve  shell,  like  that  of  the  last 
Order ;  and  their  envelope  is  of  membranons  or  soft  consistence. 
The  head  is  large,  and  distinct  from  the  thorax ;  and  the  body  is 
distinctly  divided  into  several  segments,  of  which  the  thorax  pre- 
sents from  three  to  five,  and  the  abdomen  two  or  more.  The  num- 
ber of  legs  is  always  at  least  eight  or  ten ;  and  the  abdomen  is  ter. 
minated  by  a  bifid  tail  adapted  for  swimming.  The  first  pair  of 
antennas  is  long,  slender,  and  many-jointed ;  those  of  the  second 
pair  are  sometimes  wanting,  and  sometimes  developed  into  swim- 
ming-legs. The  mouth  is  furnished,  besides  the  mandibles  and 
maxillad,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  feet-jaws ;  of  which  the  pos- 
terior are  usually  very  large,  and  furnished  with  a  set  of  feathery 
bristles,  which  almost  cover  the  remainder  of  the  buccal  appa- 
ratus. In  one  division  of  the  Order,  we  find  the  two  eyes  quite 
distinct ;  in  the  other  they  form  but  a  single  mass  on  the  median 
line.  The  eggs  are  contained,  when  they  quit  the  ovarium,  in 
two  capsules  borne  at  the  base  of  the  tail  (Fig.  599) ;  and  the 
young,  when  they  first  emerge  from  them,  present  a  form  differ- 
ing greatly  from  that  of  the  parent,  which  is  only  attained 
after  several  moults  (Figs.  606,  607).  The  Cyclops  is  a  very 
common  genus  of  this  Order ;   belonging,  as  its  name  implies,  to 


FIG.  606.— LABTA  of  THB  CYCL0P«.  PIO.  607.— CYCLOPS. 

the  single-eyed  division  of  it.     This  genus  contains  numerous 
species ;  of  which  some  belong  to  fresh  water,  whilst  others  are 
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marine.  The  fresh- water  species  abound  in  the  mnddiest  a:.i 
most  stagnant  pools,  and  often  too  in  the  clearest  springs  ;  ii.e 
ordinary  water  with  which  London  is  supplied  frequently  con- 
tains great  numbers  of  them.  The  marine  species  are  to  be 
found,  often  in  immense  abundance,  in  small  pools  on  the  sea- 
shore, within  high- water  mark,  living  among  the  sea- weeds  and 
corallines ;  and  others  inhabit  the  open  ocean,  where,  by  the 
luminous  properties  they  possess,  they  assist  in  producing  its 
phosphorescence.  Their  vast  numbers  are  the  less  surprbing, 
when  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  their  multiplication  is  known. 
It  has  been  calculated  by  Jurine,  who  attentively  observed  their 
habits,  that  from  one  female,  4,442  millions  of  young  might  be 
produced  in  a  year.  The  time  occupied  in  the  transformations  and 
development  of  the  young,  varies  according  to  the  season ;  and 
this  variation  appears  to  depend,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Baird,*  not  only  on  temperature,  but  also  on  the  degree  of 
lights  the  metamorphosis  being  retarded  by  darkness,  as  in  the 
Batrachia  (§  523).  The  Cyclops  is  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
Animalcules  that  are  brought  to  the  mouth  by  the  action  of 
the  feet-jaws,  which  create  a  whirlpool  in  the  surrounding  water; 
and  in  this  manner  they  even  devour  their  own  young.  In  their 
turn  they  fall  victims  to  the  larvse  of  aquatic  Insects,  the  Water- 
spiders,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  which  thus  restrain  their 
multiplication  within  due  bounds.  Owing,  probably,  to  the 
softness  of  their  envelopes,  they  do  not  resist  drought  as  well  as 
many  other  Entomostraca ;  but  they  seem  capable  of  resisting 
almost  any  degree  of  cold,  and  they  have  been  immersed  for 
some  time  in  spirit  of  wine,  without  losing  their  vitality. 

886.  All  these  minute  Entomostraca  furnish  very  interesting 
objects  for  Microscopic  examination ;  and  the  study  of  their  de- 
velopment and  habits  will  abundantly  repay  the  most  diligent 
observation.  Except  during  the  winter,  there  is  probably  not  a 
pool  of  water  in  this  country,  that  does  not  contain  some  species 
of  them. 


»  "Natural  History  of  British  Entomostraca."  1850.  Published  by  the  Ray 
Society.  A  large-proportion  of  the  facts  here  stated,  respecting  these  and  other 
Entomostraca,  are  derired  from  this  highly  interesting  and  valuable  work. 
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887.  We  next  pass  to  the  group  of  Suctorial  Entomostraca, 
in  which  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  furnished  with  mandibles 
and  maxillae  adapted  for  the  division  of  solid  aliment,  is  prolonged 
into  a  beak,  and  can  only  receive  liquid  substances.  Still  among 
the  Crustacea,  as  in  Insects,  the  parts  which  compose  the  Mandi- 
bulate  mouth  of  the  preceding  Orders,  may  be  recognised  in  the 
Haustellate  or  Suctorial  mouth  of  those  we  have  now  to  consider. 
The  proboscis  is  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  upper  and  lower 
lip ;  and  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  long  append- 
ages, which  evidently  correspond  with  the  mandibles  of  the  pre- 
ceding Orders,  and  which  serve  to  make  the  punctures  into  which 
the  proboscis  is  inserted.  Other  appendages,  found  at  its  base, 
are  the  representatives  of  the  maxillae  and  feet-jaws  of  the  Man- 
dibulate  Orders ;  and  these  are  frequently  developed  as  hooks,  by 
which  the  animal  attaches  itself  to  its  prey.  Many  of  the  Suc- 
torial Crustacea  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  their  general  form 
to  the  Cyclops  and  other  Copepoda.  The  body  is  usually  divided, 
at  its  anterior  part  at  least,  into  distinct  segments ;  and  there  are 
generally  four  pairs  of  legs,  each  furnished  at  its  extremity  with 
two  oar-like  expansions.  The  resemblance  is  often  strongest  in 
the  early  stages  of  development ; — ^the  young  Lernaa,  for  example 
(Fig.  612),  being  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  young  Cyclops 
(Fig,  606).  But  in  their  advance  towards  maturity,  the  Suctorial 
Crustacea  frequently  undergo  the  most  extraordinary  changes ; 
so  that,  if  we  were  to  attend  to  their  adult  forms  alone,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  exclude  them  from  the  class  altogether, — in  so  small 
a  degree  do  they  present  its  distinguishing  characters. 

888.  The  Crustacea  of  the  Order  Siphonostoma.  are  all  pa- 
rasitic upon  Fishes,  aquatic  Batrachia,  &c. ;  and  many  of  them 
are  known  under  the  name  of  Fish-lice.     Their  general  chax'ac- 
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ters  may  be  understood  from  those  of  the  two  genera  Argultis 
and  CaUguSy  which  will  be  briefly  described. 
The  Argulus  has  its  body  covered  with  an 
oval  shield,  which  does  not  extend,  however, 
over  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 
There  are  four  pairs  of  legs,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Branchiopoda,  and 
2         adapted  for  swimming.     The  tail  also  is  a 

^'^..?^^""^H~'T'  r"""     kind  o^  swimmeret.     On  each  side  of  the 

CBPs.  1,  the  animal  mag- 

nified;  2,oneoftheianje    beak  or  proboscis,  there  is  a  large  short 

anterior  suoking-feet ,  3,  v    j   •      i  j  ^         •      ^    j  » 

the  siphon;  4.  natund    cyhndrical  appendage,  terminated  by  a  cu- 
^"»»***-  rious  sucking-disc ;  and  there  is  also  a  pair 

of  larger  jointed  members,  terminated  by  prehensile  hooks.  These 
two  pairs  of  organs,  enabling  the  animal  to  attach  itself  firmly 
to  that  on  which  it  lives,  are  probably  the  representatives  of  the 
feet-jaws.  The  eggs  of  the  Argulus  are  deposited  upon  floating 
bodies,  like  those  of  the  Cyclops ;  and  the  young,  when  they  first 
come  forth,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  that  genus. 
Their  swimming  organs  consist  of  the  oar-like  antennae  and  feet- 
jaws  ;  the  true  swimming  legs,  and  the  suckers  and  hooks  on  the 
feet-jaws  of  the  adult,  not  making  their  appearance  until  after 
several  moultings.  These  Crustaceans  may  be  regarded  as  in 
several  respects  intermediate  between  those  of  the  preceding 
Order  and  the  true  Suctorial  Crustacea ;  for,  even  in  the  adult 
state,  they  swim  about  actively  in  the  water,  and  only  adhere  to 
their  victim  when  actually  engaged  in  sucking. 

889.  The  Caligus  (Fig.  609)  is  much  more  strange  in  its  form. 
It3  body  is  composed  of  two  principal  portions  ;  the  anterior  one 
covered  by  the  oval  shield  or  carapace  (Fig.  610,  a)  ;  the  poste- 
rior, forming  the  termination  of  the  thorax  and  the  rudimentary 
abdomen,  is  divided  into  rings.  The  first  pair  of  antennae  is  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  small  flattened  plates,  in  some  species 
bearing  a  sucker.  The  antennae  of  the  second  pair  (h)  also  are 
Bhort,  and  composed  of  only  two  joints.  At  c  is  seen  a  sucker, 
formed  by  the  labrum,  and  inclosing  the  mandibles.  The  maxillae 
(^  e)  are  represented  by  two  pairs  of  rudimentary  appendages, 
situated  at  the  sides  of  the  sucker,  one  of  them  terminated  by 
vol..  II.  X 
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horny  claws  directed  backwards. 


The  feet-jaws  (/,  g,  h\  to  the 
Dumber  of  three  pairs, 
are  instruments  of  pre- 
hension, by  which  the 
animal  attaches  itself ; 
and  behind  the  last  pair 
of  these,  there  is  a  fork- 
ed appendage  on  the 
central  line  (i),  which 
probably  assists  in  the 
same  object.  There 
are  four  pairs  of  tho- 
racic legs  ;  of  which 
the  first  three  (;,  A,  l\ 
formed  for  swimming, 
are  situated  beneath 
the  carapace ;  whilst 
the  last  {m)y  which 
comes  forth  behind  it, 
is  rather  adapted  for 
walking.  The  abdomen 
forms  but  a  single  seg- 
ment (p)  ;  and  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  small  fin-like  append- 
ages {q).  One  of  the  most  curious  parts  in  the  structure  of  this 
animal,  is  the  pair  of  long  tubes  (r),  which  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen  of  the  female  ;  these  appear  to  be  receptacles 
for  eggs,  and  to  be  analogous  to  the  capsules  of  the  Cyclops,  &c. 
(Fig.  599).  The  Caligi  are  parasitic  upon  marine  fishes,  upon 
the  skin  of  which  they  are  able  to  creep  about  freely.  They  can 
also  swim,  but  are  far  less  active  than  the  ArgulL  It  is  supposed 
that  they  do  not  feed  on  the  blood  of  the  Fishes  to  which  they 
attach  themselves,  but  rather  on  the  mucus  with  which  their 
surface  is  covered. 


If  iO.  60».— CALIGUS.         FIO.  610— USDEK  BIDE  OP  CALlOUg. 
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890.    The  animals  of  this  Order  depart  so  widely  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  Crustacea,  that,  until  their  early  state  was 
known,   they  were  ranked  among  the  lower   Articulata,   and 
placed  next  to  the  intestinal  worms,  as  a  distinct  class  under  the 
name  of  Epizoa,     In  their  adult  state,  there  is  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  members  or  appendages  ;  and  those  which  re- 
main are  destitute  of  joints,  being  merely  fleshy  lobes  serving  to 
attach  the  animal  to  the  surface  of  that  on  which  it  lives.    They 
all  bear  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  the  Lemaa^  an  animal 
which  is  not  unfrequently  found  on  the  eyes  and  gills  of  Fish. 
The  form  of  the  adult  is  displayed  in  Fig.  611; 
which  shows  its  long  suctorial  trunk  or  pro- 
boscis (a)  ;  its  short  thorax  (b),  bearing  the 
pair  of  legs  (c),  by  which  the  animal  is  at- 
tached ;  its  large  abdomen  (rf),  and  its  two 
egg-capsules  (c).     The  legs  are  united  to 
each  other  at  their  extremities  ;  and  bear  a 
kind  of  sucker  (/),  which  is  applied  to  the 
surface  attacked  by  the  animal,  and  assist  in 
retaining  it  there.    The  whole  anterior  part 
of  the  body,  however,  is  usually  buried  in  the 
substance  of  the  part,  from  the  juices  of  which 
the  Lernaea  derives  its  nutriment. — However 
dissimilar  the  form  and  characters  of  this 
creature  appear  to  those  of  even 
^HKS      the  preceding  grdup,  yet  its  con- 
^         nection  with  them  is  made  evident  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  numerous    pai-asitic 
species,  which  depart  less  from  the  ordinary  type  ; 
forming  a  gradual  transition  from   the  Suctorial 
Crustacea  of  the  last  order,  to  the  highly-aberrant 
FIG.  612.--labv;b  form  presented  by  the  Lernaea;  so  that,  if  the  latter 
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IS  excluded,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the 
line  is  to  be  drawn.  And  again,  the  early  forms  of  the  Lernaea 
(Fig.  612)  so  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Cyclops  and  other 
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Entomostracous  Crustacea  (Fig.  606),  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  show  any  decided  difference  between  them.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  importance  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  Natural  History  of  an  animal,  whose 
place  in  the  scale  is  at  all  doubtful. 


Section  E. 
Order  XIIL— CIRRHOPODA. 

891.  The  Barnacles  and  their  allies,  composing  this  Order, 
have  so  many  characters  in  common  with  the  Mollusca,  that  they 
have  been  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  Sub-kingdom. 
The  body  and  its  appendages  are  themselves  quite  soft ;  and  the 
skin  has  the  loose  spongy  muscular  character  which  corresponds 
with  the  mantle  of  the  Mollusks  (§  940).  From  its  surface  is 
secreted  a  shell,  composed  of  several  pieces,  but  not  differing  in 
general  aspect  from  shells  belonging  to  that  division.  Further, 
these  shells  are  either  themselves  firmly  united  at  their  bases  to 
rocks  or  solid  masses,  or  they  are  attached  by  a  long  peduncle  or 
foot-stalk;  so  that  the  conditions  in  which  the  animals  exist 
closely  resemble  those  to  which  Mollusca  are  peculiarly  adapted. 

892.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  examine  the  animal  itself, 
we  find   that  it  is  perfectly 

symmetrical  in  form ;  a  cha- 
racter but  rarely  observable 
amongst  Mollusks  that  are 
inclosed  in  shells  of  similar 
nature  (§  936).  The  body  is 
prolonged,  and  exhibits  an 
imperfect  division  into  seg- 
ments ;  and  from  each  of  these 
arises  a  pair  of  appendages  on 
each  side,  which  possess  some- 
what of  a  jointed  structure. 
These  cirrhiy  or  tendril-like 
organs,  are  long  tapering 
arms,    fringed  with  ct'/ia,  or  little  hair-like  filaments,    by   the 
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continual  vibration  of  which,  currents  are  produced  in  the  sur- 
rounding water,  that  serve  to  bring  food  to  the  animal,  and 
a  fresh  supply  of  fluid  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  by  means  of 
the  gills,  which  are  situated  at  the  base  of  these  appendages.  In 
this  conformation,  there  is  an  evident  analogy  with  many  Crus- 
tacea. Further,  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  lateral  jaws,  which 
no  Mollusca  possess;  and  the  Nervous  System  consists  of  a  double 
cord,  with  a  pair  of  ganglia  in  each  segment  of  the  body,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Articulata  in  general.  The  most  interesting 
proof,  however,  that  the  Cirrhopoda  belong  to  this  division,  is 
derived  from  the  history  of  their  development.  On  their  liber- 
ation from  the  egg,  they  present  a  form  much  more  analogous 
to  that  of  some  of  the  Entomostracous  Crustacea,  than  to  that  of 
the  adult  animal,  which  they  only  acquire  after  a  series  of  meta- 
morphoses. 

893.  The  young  animals,  when  just  hatched,  are  of  a  nearly 
globular,  but  somewhat  depressed,  form,  with  the  carapace  trun- 
cated in  front,  and  furnished  with  lateral  horns,  within  which  the 
formation  of  the  antennae  appears  to  take  place. — They  are  also 
provided  with  three  pairs  of  limbs.  As  they  change  their  skin, 
their  form  gradually  alters,  and  between  the  first  and  third  moults, 
the  posterior  points  of  the  carapace  and  abdomen  usually  become 
elongated  into  very  long,  spear-like  processes. — In  their  last 
stage,  the  larvse  are  inclosed  in  a  bivalve  carapace,  and  closely 
resemble  the  Cypris  (Fig.  605)  ;  they  then  possess  a  pair  of 
eyes,  and  large  four-jointed  antennae,  which  are  well  furnished 
with  muscles. — The  third  joint  of  these  organs  is  prehensile, 
being  generally  converted  into  a  circular  sucking  disc,  and  they 
are  employed  by  the  little  animal  in  attaching  itself  to  various 
bodies  in  the  water,  and  even  in  walking.  In  course  of  time  the 
thorax  gives  rise  to  a  little  process  bearing  the  antennae  and  eyes 
at  its  extremity ;  the  animal  then  finally  attaches  itself  by  its 
antennae  to  some  object  in  the  water,  and  pouring  out  a  quantity 
of  a  peculiar  cement,  from  ducts  running  up  from  the  body  into 
the  antennae,  becomes  permanently  fixed,  when  the  above-men- 
tioned process  becomes  elongated  and  converted  into  the  peduncle 
in  those  forms  which  are  furnished  with  such  an  organ. — By 
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carefully  removing  the  peduncle  from  its  point  of  attachment, 
the  antennas  may  still  be  detected,  even  long  after  the  animal 
has  acquired  its  mature  form.  In  the  interior  of  the  recently 
attached  larva,  the  young  Cirrhopod  may  be  detected  with  its 
valves  and  cirri ;  the  carapace  and  integuments  of  the  larva 
being  thrown  off  subsequently. 

894.  In  the  mature  state,  they  correspond,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  ordinary 
Crustacea,  the  abdominal  segments  being  almost  always  cast  off 
at  the  final  metamorphosis.  In  the  typical  forms  of  the  Order 
the  segments  are  six  in  number  ;  the  mouth  is  prominent  and 
furnished  with  three  pairs  of  appendages,  some  of  which  are  in- 
distinctly jointed ;  the  eyes  are  rudimentary  ;  the  carapace  is 
represented  by  a  series  of  shelly  plates,  and  the  limbs  by  jointed 
cirri.  Most  of  them  are  hermaphrodite,  and  when  the  sexes  are 
separate,  the  males  are  minute,  imperfectly  formed  creatures, 
which  lead  a  sort  of  parasitic  existence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
females ;  whilst  in  a  few  hermaphrodite  species,  similar  male 
individuals  (called  '* complementary  males"  by  Mr.  Darwin)  are 
found  to  exist.  The  eggs  are  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the 
carapace,  where  they  are  retained  until  the  exclusion  of  the 
young  larvae. 

895.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  admirable  monograph  of  the  Cirrho- 
poda  (published  by  the  Ray  Society  in  1851  and  1853),  from 
which  the  material  for  the  foregoing  statements  has  been  derived, 
divides  the  sub-class  into  three  orders,  the  Thorcunca,  the  Abdo- 

'  minaliay  and  the  Apoda.  As,  however,  the  two  latter  groups 
each  contain  only  a  single  species,  we  have  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  follow  him  strictly  in  this  respect,  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  regard  the  Girrhopods  as  forming  an  Order  divisible 
into  three  groups.   These  are  : — 

I.  Thobacica,  in  which  the  body  consists  of  six  thoracic 
segments,  usually  having  six  pairs  of  cirri,  and  inclosed  in  a 
carapace  formed  of  shelly  plates. 

II.  Abdominalia,  with  seven  thoracic  segments  destitute  of 
limbs,  and  three  abdominal  segments  bearing  three  pairs  of  cirri ; 
and  with  the  body  inclosed  in  a  fiask-shaped  carapace. 
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III.  Apoda,  with  the  same  number  of  segments  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  without  any  cirri,  and  with  no  distinct  carapace. 

896.  The  section  Thoracica,  which  includes  all  the  Cirrho- 
poda  known  until  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin's  important 
work,  is  again  divisible  into  two  very  distinct  families.  The  first 
of  these,  the  Lepadid^  or  Pedunculata,  including  the  Lepab 
or  Barnacle  and  its  allies,  consists  of  those  Cirrhopods  which 
are  attached  by  a  long  fleshy  peduncle  or  footstalk  ;  their  form 
is  flattened  at  the  sides;  and  the  opening  through  which  the  cirri 
are  protruded  is  along  one  edge. — The  capUulum  or  body  of  the 
animal,  as  opposed  to  the  peduncle,  is  sometimes  entirely  mem- 
branous, but  usually  inclosed  in  a  shelly  carapace  composed  of 
five  or  more  valves,  connected  by  strips  of  membrane — Of  this 
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Fio.  615.— Group  of  BABKACLB8,  attached  to  a  ahlpt 
bcttom. 


family  some  species  are  common  in  nearly  all  seas.    Most  of 
them  fix  themselves  to  wood  in  preference  to  anything  else  ;   so 
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that  a  piece  of  timber,  which  has  been  for  some  time  floating  in 
the  ocean,  is  almost  sure  to  be  partly  covered  by  them,  and 
ships'  bottoms,  if  not  protected  by  copper,  are  rendered  so  foul, 
as  greatly  to  impede  their  rate  of  sailing.  This  will  be  easily- 
understood,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  greatly  the  friction 
will  be  increased,  when  the  water,  instead  of  being  ploughed  by 
a  smooth  surface,  is  held  (so  to  speak)  by  excrescences,  such  as 
those  represented  in  Fig.  615.  Many  of  the  species  also  attach 
themselves  to  marine  animals,  such*  as  Crustacea,  slow-moving 
Fishes,  Sea  Snakes,  Whales,  &c.  The  commonest  species.  Pen-- 
talasmis  ancUifera,  is  the  one  respecting  which  so  many  absurd 
stories  were  formerly  told  (Vol.  I.  p.  16).  The  peduncle  some- 
times grows  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet ;  and  it  possesses 
a  considerable  degree  of  contractility,  enabling  the  animal,  by 
its  means,  to  change  its  place,  in  some  degree,  by  the  shortening, 
extension,  or  bending  of  the  footstalk.  A  large  log  of  timber 
covered  with  these  animals,  twisting  and  diverging  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  so  close  as  to  hide  the  surface  of  the  log,  is  a  curious 
sight, — looking  like  an  enormous  collection  of  Serpents.  In  the 
Conchoderma,  the  mantle  has  somewhat  of  a  cartilaginous  tex- 
ture ;  and  the  valves  cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface. 
The  LithotrycB  and  Alcippe  burrow  into  rocks  and  shells  ;  the 
latter  is  a  native  of  the  British  shores. 

897.  In  the  Balanid^e,  or  Sessilli,  commonly  known  as 
"Acorn -shells,'*  which  are  met  with  almost  everywhere  on  our 
shores,  the  shell  is  formed  on  a  very  different  plan.  It  consists 
of  six  principal  valves,  of  a  triangular  shape, — the' base  of  each 
triangle  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  apex  or 
point  at  the  top.  Within  these,  however,  is  an- 
other set  of  six  smaller  triangular  valves,  ar- 
ranged in  just  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to 
fill  up  the  space  between  the  preceding,  and  to 
give  to  the  whole  shell  somewhat  the  form  of  a 

Fig.  617. — balanits.        ^ 

cone  with  the  top  cut  off.  The  aperture  of 
the  shell  is  closed  by  an  operculum,  or  lid,  composed  of  two  or 
four  pieces  ;  this  the  animal  can  apply  to  the  orifice,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  close  it  completely,  when  its  body  is  entirely  drawn 
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within  the  shell.  The  growth  of  this  shelly  box  is  provided  for 
by  additioiis  to  the  edges  of  the  several  plates  of  which  it  is 
composed  ;  these  additions  increasing  the  size  of  the  whole, 
without  altering  its  form.  Between  the  internal  and  external 
layers  of  each  valve,  there  is  a  regular  cancellated  or  minutely- 
chambered  structure,  like  that  of  Bone  (Anim.  Phtsiol.  §  47)  ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  filled,  as  in  it,  with  a  sort  of  marrow.  No 
structure  resembling  this  has  been  found  in  any  MoUusca.  The 
Balanid®  are  generally  found  attached  by  their  bases  to  rocks, 
wood,  sheUs,  Crustacea,  and  similar  marine  objects.  Those 
which  attach  themselves  to  soft,  living  objects,  appear  to  become 
gradually  imbedded  in  them,  but  rather  by  the  increase  of  the 
body  to  which  they  are  affixed,  than  by  any  burrowing  power  of 
their  own.  Thus  the  AcasUe  are  generally  found  imbedded  in 
sponges,  and  one  species  in  the  fleshy  cortical  substance  of  the 
Isis,  a  kind  of  Polype  ;  whilst  the  Corontda  and  some  members 
of  allied  genera,  which  are  parasitic  upon  Whales,  are  always 
found  to  be  more  or  less  covered  by  the  epidermis  of  their  hosts, 
and  in  some  cases  processes  of  this  are  actually  formed  in  the 
chambers  of  the  shell 

898.  The  other  two  sections  of  the  Order  may  be  dismissed 
in  few  words,  as,  although  highly  interesting  to  the  philosophical 
zoologist,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  general  reader  any 
idea  of  their  remarkable  peculiarities  of  structure  within  the 
limits  to  which  we  are  necessarily  confined. — The  section  Ab- 
DOMiNALiA  includes  only  the  single  species  Cryptophialus  minu- 
tus^  remarkable  as  being  the  smallest  known  species  of  Cirrho- 
pod,  and  also  from  its  living  in  vast  numbers  in  small  holes 
drilled  in  the  shells  of  living  specimens  of  another  Cirrhopod,  the 
Concholepas  peruviana,  amongst  the  Chonos  Islands,  off  the  coast 
of  Chili.  It  is  also  remarkable  from  its  having  the  sexes  sepa- 
rate ;  the  males  being  minute  creatures,  protected  within  the 
.  chamber  of  the  females,  to  which  they  adhere  by  their  antennse. 
— The  section  Apoda  also  includes  only  a  single  species,  but 
this  is  still  more  singular  in  its  characters  than  that  just  referred 
to. — The  ProteoUpas  hivincta  rather  resembles  a  spindle-shaped 
worm,  or  the  larva  of  an  insect,  than  a  Cirrhopod ;  it  consists  of 
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eleven  segments,  one  forming  the  head,  seven  belonging  to  the 
thoracic  region,  and  three  to  the  abdomen,  and  all  destitute  of 
feet ;  the  only  external  organs  being  a  pair  of  threads,  which 
Mr.  Darwin  regards  as  the  representatives  of  the  carapace,  and 
which  enclose  the  cement-ducts  (§  893),  and  bear  the  three- 
jointed  antennas. — This  curious  species  is  parasitic  in  the  sac  of 
the  Alepas  comuta,  a  West  Indian  species  of  Barnacle,  where  it 
is  firmly  cemented  down  by  its  antennse  ; — its  mouth  is  suctorial, 
and  it  no  doubt  lives  upon  the  juices  of  its  host 


Section  F. 

Order  XIV.— ARANEIFORMIA. 

899.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  group,  which  cannot  be  re- 
ferred definitely  to  any  position  until  we  possess  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  its  internal  structure  and  development.  It  con- 
sists of  the  small  family  Ptcnoqonida;  which,  in  regard  to  the 
general  form  of  the  body,  and  the  completeness  of  the  extremities, 
seems  to  take  rank  rather  with  the  higher  Crustacea,  or  with 
the  Arachnida.  With  the  latter  they  have  been  commonly  as- 
sociated, on  account  of  the  number  of  their  legs ;  but  they  dif- 
fer in  the  absence  of  breathing  pores,  by 
which  the  want  of  internal  respiratory  or- 
gans may  be  inferred ;  and  in  their  marine 
residence.  The  digestive  cavity  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  body ;  but  sends  pro- 
longations into  the  legs,— as  it  does  into  the 
rays  of  the  Star-fish ;  and  from  this  circum- 
^'^  'baI^^L^'™''  stance,  as  well  as  from  the  absence  of  a 
respiratory  apparatus,  the  circulating  system 
may  be  regarded  either  as  incomplete,  or  as  altogether  wanting, 
— the  respiration  being  provided  for,  as  in  the  lower  tribes  of 
Crustacea,  by  the  exposure  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  to  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  Krohn,  however,  has  lately  stated  that  these 
animals  possess  a  dorsal  vessel,  similar  in  structure  to  that  of  the 
Insects  and  Arachnida  ;  and  they  are  said  to  possess  traces  of  a 
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nervous  system,  and  four  eyes  placed  upon  a  tubercle  on  the  an- 
terior segment.  Their  minuteness  renders  it  difficult  to  as- 
certain many  points  of  their  structure  ;  and  much  is  still  to 
be  learned  respecting  them.  Various  species  exist  on  our 
own  coasts.  Their  motions  are  remarkably  slow,  and  appa- 
rently difficult;  and  it  is  obvious  from  this  circumstance,  as 
well  as  from  the  conformation  of  the  mouth,  that  their  prey 
must  consist  of  either  dead  animal  matter,  or  of  living  animals 
as  defenceless  as  themselves. 
The  body  consists  of  a  sort 
of  cephalothorax,  composed 
of  four  segments,  each  bear- 
ing a  pair  of  legs  ;  it  is 
terminated  in  front  by  a 
conical  rostrum,  often  ac- 
companied by  a  pair  of  pal- 
piform  organs,  and  behind 
by  a  minute  abdomen.  The 
females  are  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  a  pair 
of  spurious  legs  (Fig.  619), 
placed  in  front  of  the  rest, 
and  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  holding  and  carrying  the  eggs.  These  are  collected 
into  globular  masses,  enveloped  with  a  thin  skin  or  membrane, 
each  mass  being  firmly  adherent  to  the  limb.  There  are  several 
of  these  masses  in  most  species  of  the  tribe  ;  but  in  Tycnogcmum 
itself,  the  eggs  form  a  single  broad  square  membrane  laid  under 
the  body.  Of  the  development  of  these  curious  animals  we  know 
scarcely  anything,  except  that  the  young  on  leaving  the  %g%  are 
only  furnished  with  four  short  legs  beset  with  long  filaments,  so 
that  they  must  undergo  considerable  changes  before  reaching 
maturity.  With  regard  to  their  habits,  our  information  is  equally 
deficient 
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The  extensive  study  of  this  large  and  important  class,  by 
M.  Milne-Edwards,  has  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  some  very  in- 
teresting conclusions  in  regard  to  its  Geographical  Distribution. 
An  outline  of  these  will  be  here  introduced,  because  they  would 
probably  serve,  with  some  modifications,  to  represent  the  general 
facts  relating  to  the  distribution  of  other  Classes. 

900.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  preceding  sketch  of 
the  principal  forms  of  the  Crustacea,  that  diflferent  species  have 
different  localities,  or  residences  assigned  to  them  (as  it  were), 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  We  have  seen  that  some  are  exclu- 
sively confined  to  fresh  water, — that  others  are  inhabitants  of  the 
brackish  water  of  estuaries, — that  others  take  up  their  abode  on 
the  shore,  where  they  are  periodically  covered  and  left  dry  by 
the  tide,-— that  others  frequent  the  shallow  waters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  shore, — that  others  are  found  near  the  bottom 
of  the  deeper  waters,  at  no  great  distance  from  land, — that  others, 
again,  roam  freely  through  the  open  sea, — ^and  finally,  that  others 
are  only  to  be  met  with  on  the  dry  land,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Thus  we  see  that  each  species  has  an 
appropriate  kind  of  residence,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
by  its  organisation  and  habits ;  but  it  may  be  further  stated,  that 
each  species  has  an  appropriate  place  of  residence,  which  is  very 
much  determined  by  the  temperature  of  the  region.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  species  very  extensively  distributed ;  but 
this  results  from  their  being  adapted,  by  some  peculiarities  of 
structure  and  habit,  which  we  cannot  detect,  to  sustain  life 
under  a  considerable  variety  of  external  conditions  (§  13).  The 
extent  to  which  even  these  species  are  distributed,  however,  will 
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depend,  in  great  part,  upon  the  locomotive  powers  with  which 
they  are  endowed,  either  in  their  adult  or  their  young  states ;  and 
also  (in  regard,  at  least,  to  all  but  tlie  freely-swimming  marine 
species)  to  the  continuity  of  a  line  o/cocut^  from  one  point  to  any 
other,  along  which  their  migrations  may  be  effected.  The 
existence  of  constant  or  periodical  currents,  too, — such  as  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  Mexico, — will  often  affect  the  distribution  of 
Species ;  thus  it  is  probably  to  this  cause,  that  we  are  to  attribute 
the  presence  of  some  American  Crustacea  on  the  shores  of  the 
Canary  Islands. 

901.  The  following  are  the  general  principles  arrived  at  by 
M.  Milne-Edwards  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Temperature  on 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Crustacea. 

I.  7%^  different  forvM  and  modes  of  organisation  of  these  animals 
manifest  themselves  more,  in  proportion  as  we  pass  from  the  Polar 
Seas  towards  the  Equator, — Thus,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway, 
where  there  is  frequently  a  vast  multiplication  of  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  the  number  of  species  is  very  small ;  but  the 
latter  increase  rapidly  as  we  go  southwards.  Thus  the  number 
of  species  of  Crustacea  of  the  Erst  two  Orders,  known  to  exist  on 
the  coast  of  Norway  and  the  neighbouring  seas,  is  only  sixteen ; 
but  eighty-two  are  known  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  western  shores 
of  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
are  known  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  two  hundred  and  two  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  A  similar  increase  may  be  observed  in  fol- 
lowing the  coast  of  the  New  "World,  from  Greenland  to  tlie 
Caribbean  Sea  ;  the  number  of  species  of  Decapods  in  the  former 
region  being  only  twelve,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  seventy-one. 

II.  The  differences  of  form  and  organisation  are  not  only  more 
numerous  and  more  characteristic  in  the  warm  than  in  the  cold 
regions  of  theghbe  ;  they  are  also  more  important, — The  number  of 
natural  groups,  which  we  find  represented  in  the  Polar  and  Tem- 
perate Regions,  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  which  we  find  types 
or  examples  in  Tropical  Seas.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  principal 
forms,  which  are  met  with  in  colder  regions,  also  present  them- 
selves in  warm  ;  but  a  verj'  large  proportion  of  the  latter  have 
no  representatives  among  the  former.  Thus,  of  the  three  primary 
groups,  into  which  the  Class  is  at  first  subdivided,  the  Xypho- 
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sura  are  altogether  wanting  beyond  the  forty-fourth  dogree  of 
latitude.  Again,  the  Brachyourous  and  Anomourous  Decapods 
appear  to  be  altogether  excluded  from  some  of  the  most  northern 
regions  that  have  been  explored*  Of  the  family  of  Squillidse 
(§  7^1 )}  80  highly  characteristic  of  the  Order  Stomapoda,  it  is 
rare  to  meet  with  any  members,  north  of  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude.  And  the  curious  group  of  Phyllopoda  is  restricted 
within  a  still  nearer  neighbourhood  of  the  Tropical  Region. 

III.  Not  only  are  those  Crustacea^  which  are  most  elevated  in 
the  scale^  deficient  in  the  Polar  Regions  ;  hut  their  relative  num- 
her  increases  rapidly  as  toe  pass  from  the  Pole  towards  the 
Equator,  Thus  the  Brachyoura,  which  must  be  considered  as  the 
most  elevated  of  the  whole  series,  are  totally  absent,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  in  some  parts  of  the  arctic  region ;  and  we  find  their  place 
taken  by  the  far  less  complete  Edriophthalma,  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  Anomourous  and  Macrourous  Decapods.  In  the  Mediterra^ 
nean,  however,  the  Decapods  surpass  the  Edriophtlialma  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  species ;  and  the  Brachyourous  division  predomi- 
nates over  the  Macrourous,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 
And  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  short-tailed  are  to  the 
long- tailed  Decapods,  as  three,  four,  or  even  five,  to  one. — Again, 
the  Land'Crahsy  which  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  taking 
the  highest  rank  among  the  Brachyoura,  are  only  to  be  met  with 
between  the  tropics.  And  of  the  fiuniatile  Decapods  (those 
which  inhabit  rivers,  brooks,  and  lakes),  a  large  proportion 
belong  in  tropical  reorions  to  the  elevated  type  of  the  Brachy- 
oura ;  whilst  all  those  found  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  SEones 
belong  to  the  Macrourous  division. 

IV.  "When  we  compare  together  the  Crustacea  of  difierent 
parts  of  the  world,  we  observe  that  t/ie  average  size  of  these 
animals  is  considerably  greater  in  tropical  regions^  than  in  the 
temperate  or  frigid  climes.  The  largest  species  of  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  seas,  are  far  smaller  than  those  of  the  tropical  ocean  ; 
and  they  bear  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  whole  number. 
Further,  in  almost  every  group,  we  find  that  the  largest  species 
belong  to  the  equatorial  regions ;  and  that  those  which  represent 
them  (or  take  their  place,  as  it  were)  in  temperate  regions,  are 
of  smaller  dimensions. 
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y.  It  is  where  the  species  are  most  numerous  and  varied,  and 
where  they  attain  the  greatest  size, — in  other  words,  where  the 
temperature  is  moet  elevated^ — that  the  peculiarities  of  structure^ 
which  characterize  the  several  groups^  are  most  strongly  manifested. 
Thus  the  transverse  development  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  which  is 
so  remarkahle  in  the  Brachyouroub  Decapods  (the  breadth  of  the 
carapace  of  the  typical  Crahs  heing  much  greater  than  its  length 
from  hack  to  front),  is  carried  to  its  greatest  extent  in  certain 
Crustacea  of  the  Equatorial  region;  and  the  same  might  he 
stated  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  most  other  natural 
groups.  Further,  it  is  in  this  region  that  we  find  the  greater 
part  of  those  anomalous  forms,  which  depart  most  widely  from 
the  general  structure  of  the  Class. 

VI.  Lastly,  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the 
temperature  of  different  regions^  and  the  prevalence  of  certain 
forms  of  Crustaceous  animals.  Thus  there  are  few  genera  to  he 
met  with  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  which  are  not  represented  in 
the  East  Indian, — the  species^  however,  heing  usually  different. 
The  same  may  he  said  of  the  genera  inhabiting  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe  ; — similar  generic  forms  being  usually  met 
with  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  although  the  species 
are  almost  invariably  different. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  THE  VERMIFORM  CLASSES. 

902.  "We  arc  now  arrived  at  the  lower  division  of  the  Arti- 
culated Sub-kingdom,  in  which  there  is  an  absence  of  articulated 
members,  and  a  general  inferiority  in  the  structure  of  the  animals 
composing  it ;  so  that,  as  we  descend,  we  lose  one  after  another 
of  those  characters,  by  which  this  group  is  distinguished. 
Nevertheless,  the  lateral  iymmetry  (§  47)  of  the  body  is  almost 
uniformly  preserved  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  very  lowest  that  we 
meet  with  any  approach  to  the  drctUar  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Radiata.  The  Ner- 
vous System  cannot  be  traced  in  the  simplest  animals  of  this 
division  ;  but  wherever  it  can  be  detected,  it  presents  the  same 
essential  characters  as  in  the  higher  classes, — consisting  of  a 
double  cord  running  along  the  ventral  surface  from  one  extremity 
of  the  body  to  the  other,  and  studded  with  ganglia  at  intervals. 
These  ganglia  are  smaller,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  nume- 
rous ;  and  their  size  diminishes,  too,  with  the  diminution  of  the 
locomotive  powers  of  the  animal.  The  cephalic  ganglia,  or  those 
which  are  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  above  the 
cesophagus,  are  usually  larger  than  the  rest ;  especially  when 
they  are  connected  with  organs  of  special  sense,  such  as  eyes  and 
antennae.  But  as  we  descend  through  this  series,  we  find  the 
eyes  disappearing,  and  then  the  antennae ;  so  that  the  head  is 
only  marked  by  its  being  the  situation  of  the  mouth  ;  and  the 
cephalic  ganglia  are  then  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest. 

903.  The  body  of  these  animals  is  generally  long,  slender, 
and  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  it  is  frequently  divided  into  dis- 
tinct segments ;  but  these  are  only  marked  externally  by  a 
folding  or  wrinkling  of  the  integuments ;  and  there  does  not 
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exist  any  proper  tegumentary  skeleton  or  hard  envelope,  as  in 
most  of  the  higher  classes  of  Articulata.     In  the  lowest  mem* 
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bers  of  the  class,  indeed,  we  cannot  even  trace  an  integament 
distinct  from  the  contained  tissues;  all  being  alike  soft,  and  some- 
times almost  jelly-like.  Even  here,  however,  the  division  into 
segments  is  most  distinctly  marked,  by  the  repetition,  in  each 
segment,  of  nearly  all  the  organs  of  the  body;  so  that  the 
animal  is  much  more  capable  of  sustaining  severe  injuries,  than 
is  the  case  in  the  higher  classes ;  and  it  has  also  greater  power 
of  repairing  them,  new  segments  being  developed  to  replace 
those  which  had  been  lost.  The  greater  number  of  the  Vermi- 
form or  Worm-like  Articulata  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  living 
either  in  water  or  in  moist  situations ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  their 
respiration  is  performed  either  by  gills,  or  by  the  general  surface 
of  the  body.  They  have  usually  a  distinct  circulating  appara- 
tus ;  which  serves  not  only  to  convey  the  nutritious  fluid  through 
the  several  tissues,  to  whose  growth  it  is  to  contribute,  but  also 
to  carry  it  to  the  organs  in  which  it  is  to  undergo  aeration. 
This  apparatus  consists,  as  in  Insects,  of  a  doricd  vessd^  running 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  contracting  from  behind 
forwards,  so  as  to  expel  the  blood  through  the  branches  which 
proceed  from  its  anterior  extremity  ;  the  fluid  then  flows  back- 
wards through  the  body,  affording  nutriment  to  its  several  parts 
in  its  course  ;  and  it  is  then  made  to  flow  over  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  so  as  to  take  up  from  its  cavity  any  new 
materials,  which  may  have  been  prepared  for  it.  The  pro- 
visions for  carrying  it  through  the  respiratory  organs  vary 
greatly,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
respiratory  organs  themselves,  which  we  shall  see  to  be  as  great, 
as  it  is  in  the  Mollusca :  but  there  is  not  un frequently  a  distinct 
contractile  cavity,  or  respiratory  heart  (Anim.  Physiol.  §  281), 
for  propelling  the  blood  through  every  pair  of  gills,  as  in  the 
VOL.  11.  Y 
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Crustacea  (§  862).  In  the  lowest  Articnlata,  however,  no 
dorsal  vessel,  or  impelling  organ  of  anj  kind,  can  be  discovered ; 
and  the  circulating  system  consists  merely  of  a  network  of 
capillary  vessels,  occasionally  merging  into  larger  trunks  ;•  the 
blood  being  propelled  through  it  by  the  continual  movements  of 
the  body  itself,  which  act  upon  it  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
that  our  own  changes  in  position  do  upon  our  venous  circulation 
(Anim.  Physiol.  §  279). 

904.  This  group  may  be  regarded  as  especially  represented 
by  the  class  Annelida  ;  which  contains,  with  the  Leech  and 
Earthworm,  a  great  number  of  marine  animals  less  gene- 
rally known.  In  the  Entozoa^  we  find  the  characters  of  the 
Articulated  series  in  their  lowest  state  of  development.  And  in 
the  Rotifer  A,  we  meet  with  peculiarities  of  form  so  great,  that 
the  affinity  of  the  minute  animals  it  contains  to  the  preceding 
classes,  is  by  no  means  apparent  without  a  careful  examination. 


CLASS  OF  ANNELIDA. 

906.  The  Annelida  may  be  characterised  as  possessing  an 
elongated  body,  marked  by  transverse  lines  that  divide  it  into 
numerous  segments  :  and  usually  furnished  with  a  series  of  loco- 
motive appendages  in  the  form  of  bristles,  sometimes  implanted 
on  fleshy  tubercles ;  but  not  with  articulated  members.  They 
have  a  complete  apparatus  for  circulation  and  respiration ;  and 
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the  ventral  chain  of  nervous  ganglia  may  always  be  distinguished. 
— Of  the  appendages;,  which  often  combine  the  functions  of  loco- 
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motion  and  respiration,  there  are  frequently  two  pairs  in  each 
segment ;  one  belonging  to  its  upper  or  dorsal  portion,  and  the 
other  to  its  lower  or  tfentral  (Fig.  388):  but  in  other  in- 
stances the  two  appendages  on  the  same  side  are  united  (Fig. 
628).  We  usually  then  find,  in  the  marine  Annelida,  that 
the  ventral  portion  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
locomotion ;  and  the  dorsal  to  respiration. 
Thus,  in  the  Eunice^  we  find,  at  the  under 
part,  a  fieshy  tubercle  {t\  furnished  with  a 
tuft  of  bristles,  and  below  it  a  rudimentary 
cirrhusj  or  tendril-like  organ  (t);  whilst 
the  upper  part  of  the  appendage  is  formed 
by  a  branchial  tuft  (b\  and  by  a  long 
slender  cirrhus  (c).  This  last  sometimes 
exhibits  a  trace  of  articulation,  as  in  the 
Si/Uis  (Fig.  623,  a).     In  other  cases,  howeiwr,  these  appen- 
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Fio.  623.— 8TLLI3  VONILA&IS.  with  one  of  \U  locomotiTe  organs  and  letigerous  appendage 
attached  thereto. 

dages  are  only  represented  by  a  few  short  stiff  hairs,  as  in  the 
Earthtoorm ;  and  in  other  instances,  as  the  Leecky  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  members  or  appendages  to  the  body.  The  bristly 
tufts  of  the  Nereidans  and  their  allies  are  useful  to  them  in 
various  ways  ;  they  serve  them  in  part  as  instruments  of  attack 
and  defence,  the  bristles  being  usually  sharp,  and  sometimes 
barbed  at  their  extremities,  so  as  to  attach  themselves  with  force 
to  soft  substances ;  they  assist,  also,  in  their  movements  over 
solid  surfaces,  taking  hold^  as  it  were,  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
animal  is  crawling,  so  that  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  pre- 
vented from  slipping  back,  when  the  anterior  part  is  pushed 
forwards;   and  they  also  aid  in  its  movements  through  the 
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water,  serving  in  some  degree  as  oars  by  which  it  Is  propelled. 
In  some  instances,  indeed,  we  find  the  tufts  replaced  bj  flattened 
plates,  which  are  specially  adapted  for  this  last  purpose.  Where 
there  are  no  locomotive  appendages,  the  extremities  of  the  body 
are  usually  furnished  with  suckers,  which  give  important  assist- 
ance in  locomotion, — as  in  the  well-known  Leech.  But  in  one 
tribe  of  this  class,  the  animal,  in  its  adult  form  at  least,  enjoys 
Tery  little  power  of  locomotion,  being  confined  within  a  shell, 
which  it  constructs  for  itself,  and  which  is  attached  to  some 
solid  support. 

906.  The  first  segment,  which  constitutes  the  head,  is  usually 
provided  with  one  or  more  pairs  of  imperfectly-formed  eyes; 
and  also  with  several  appendages  analogous  to  the  cirrhi  of  the 
other  segments,  which  are  considered  as  antennas  or  tentacular 
cirrhi.  The  mouth,  which  is  situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
head,  is  constructed  on  a  very  different  plan  in  the  several  diyi- 
sions  of  the  class :  being  sometimes  furnished  with  one,  two,  or 
three  pairs  of  hard  homy  jaws,  with  toothed  or  pointed  edges ; 
sometimes  having  a  sort  of  trunk,  which  can  be  pushed  out  or 
tr  drawn  in  (Fig.  624),  and  which 

bears  a  pair  of  small  tooth-like 
jaws  at  its  extremity ;  and  some- 
times being  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  flattened  sucker,  and  armed 
with  an  apparatus  of  little  saws, 

FiQ.  624.— HsAD  AHD  Trunk  or  Olt-  .      .%      t        u/"ci*      i3o-i\       mi. 

CKKis:   c.  anterior  portion  of  the       ^S  lU  the  LcCCh  (Fig.  631).      The 

body ;  t,  head ;  <r.  trunk ;  6.  opening     alimentary  canal  is  usually  simple 

of  the  mouth ;  tn,  m,  Jawg.  .      .       -  . 

m  its  form,  passing  in  a  straight 
line  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other ;  and  not  exhibiting 
any  distinction  of  stomach  or  intestine.  It  is  often  furnished 
with  a  number  of  little  saccular  appendages,  placed  along  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  ;  these  are  probably  secreting  organs, 
as  we  do  not  find  any  others  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 
that  character.  Many  of  the  Annelida  are  remarkable  for  the 
red  colour  of  their  blood ;  this  colour  is  not  given,  however,  by 
red  corpuscles,  but  exists  in  the  liquor  BanguinU  (Anim.  Phy- 
siol. §  229).      Sometimes,  however,  the  blood  has  rather  a 
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greenish  tint ;  and  in  many  instances  it  is  colourless,  as  in  the 
Annulosa  in  general. 

907.  Comparatiyely  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  AnnelidA ;  hut  there  appears  to  he  considerahle 
variation  in  the  amount  of  change  they  undergo  after  coming 
forth  from  the  egg.  The  Branchiferous  Annelides  on  first 
leaving  the  egg  form  an  oval  or  roundish  body,  furnished  with 
one  or  more  bands  of  cilia,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  little 
creatures  swim  about  freely  in  the  water.  The  body  then  gradu- 
ally becomes  more  elongated,  during  which  additional  bands  of 
cilia  often  make  their  appearance.  In  a  little  time  indications 
of  the  eyes  and  of  the  division  intp  segments  show  themselves, 
a  mouth  and  intestinal  canal  are  formed,  and  by  degrees  the  cilia 
disappear,  and  their  place  is  usually  taken  by  bristles  of  peculiar 
construction ;  which  however  are  only  provisional  or  larval  ap- 
pendages, and  fall  off  when  the  worm  approaches  maturity. 
The  number  of  segments  then  gradually  increases,  the  new  rings 
being  always  produced  between  the  last  and  the  last  but  one. 
In  this  way  the  body  is  elongated ;  fresh  organs  are  formed  on 
its  sides  and  on  the  head,  until  it  acquires  its  permanent  form. 
In  the  Leech  and  Earth- Worm,  on  the  other  hand,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  seems  to  be  nearly  complete  by  the  time 
that  they  leave  the  egg. — We  find  in  this  group  the  first  dis- 
tinct appearance  of  that  gemmiparous  mode  of  reproduction  which 
is  especially  characteristic  of  ^ophytes  (Anim.  Phtsiol.  §§  723- 
730).     The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  mode  of  pro- 


Fio.  625.— Sttxis  pkolifb&a. 


pagation  of  the  Si/Uis  prolifera ;  in  which  a  young  one  is  formed 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  of  the  parent^  its  head  being 
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prodaced  by  a  conTersion  of  one  of  the  segments  of  its  body ;  and 
this  is  gradually  detached  by  a  narrowing  of  the  preceding  joint. 
Previously  to  its  separation,  however,  the  young  one  often  forms 
another  bud  from  its  own  hinder  part,  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
even  three  generations  have  been  seen  thus  united. — From  ob- 
servations recently  made  on  another  Marine  Worm,  in  which  a 
similar  occurrence  takes  place,  it  would  appear  that  the  buds  thus 
detached  are,  like  the  flowers  of  Plants,  destined  to  Reproduc- 
tion only ;  for  whilst  the  jmrent  continues  to  grow,  to  obtain  its 
food,  and  to  develope  new  buds  from  its  hinder  portion,  these 
buds  do  not  seem  to  grow  into  new  individuals  like  their  parents, 
—  but,  although  possessing  a  head,  mouth,  and  alimentary  canal, 
they  do  no.t  take  in  nourishment,  their  functions  being  restricted 
to  the  la3dng  of  eggs,  from  which  new  Nereids  spring. 

908.  This  Class  is  subdivided  into  Orders,  according  to  the 
differences  in  general  conformation  and  habits  exhibited  by  the 
tribes  which  compose  it ;  and  especially  by  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  first  Order,  DoRSi- 
BBANGHiATA,  includes  those  which  have  the  branchial  appendages 
or  gill-tufts  disposed  regularly  along  the  body,  sometimes  extend- 
ing along  its  entire  length,  and  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
segments  about  the  middle.  This  Order  has  been  also  denomi- 
nated Errantia,  from  the  active  habits  of  the  animals  composing 
it.  —  U.  In  the  next,  Tubicola,  we  find  worm-like  animals 
inhabiting  fixed  and  permanent  residences,  like  the  testaceous 
Mollusca.  The  disposition  of  the  gill-tufts  around  the  head^  and 
the  absence  of  them  along  the  body,  is  the  principal  character 
which  distinguishes  the  animals  themselves  from  those  of  the  first 
Order. — III.  In  the  third  Order,  Terbicola,  the  body  is  desti- 
tute of  all  external  appendages,  except  some  minute  and  almost 
imperceptible  bristles ;  for  the  respiratory  organs  are  here  deve- 
loped internally,  the  animal  being  usually  formed  to  crawl  upon 
the  ground,  instead  of  swimming  through  the  water. — IV.  And 
in  the  last,  Suctoria,  the  body  is  destitute  even  of  these  bristles, 
but  is  furnished  with  a  sucker  at  each  extremity. 
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909.  Of  the  foregoing  Orders,  the  Dorsibranchiata  appear, 
on  the  whole,  to  possess  the  most  complete  structure,  as  well  as 
the  most  varied  faculties ;  and  they  also  exhibit  the  forms  most 
characteristic  of  the  class.     The  head  is  almost  always  quite 

distinct  from  the  trunk,  and  is  furnished  with  one 
or  two  pairs  of  minute  eyes,  which  are  seen  as  black 
or  reddish  specks  upon  its  upper  side ;  and  it  is  also 
provided  with  several  pairs  of  appendages  (Fig.  626), 
as  well  as  with  complex  instruments  of  mastication. 
These  Marine  Worms  do  not  attain  any  considerable 
dimensions  upon  our  coasts,  rarely  exceeding  a  few 
inches  in  length ;  but  in  tropical  climates,  species 
are  to  be  met  with  of  comparatively  gigantic  pro- 
SEoxBim  OF  portions,  having  their  bodies  composed  of  400  or 
"*"*"  500  segments,  and  occasionally  measuring  four  feet 

from  one  end  to  the  other.  They  generally  crawl  with  facility, 
and  swim  rapidly ;  their  chief  habitations  are  among  rocks  and 
masses  of  shells ;  but  some  of  them  bury  themselves  in  the  sand, 
forming  a  sort  of  burrow,  lined  with  mucus  secreted  from  their 
bodies,  which  they  quit  in  search  of  their  prey.  They  are  all 
carnivorous,  and  live  on  various  small  marine  animals. 

910.  The  Nereids,  commonly  known  as  Sea- Centipedes 
(Fig.  621),  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  examples  of  this 
group.  They  are  distinguished  by  having  the  gills  in  the  form 
of  leaf-like  appendages  or  laminas,  which  are  traversed  by  a  net- 
work of  vessels  ;  and  every  segment  has,  on  either  side,  two  tu- 
bercles, two  cirrhi,  and  two  tufts  of  bristles.  They  have  none  of 
that  venomous  power,  which  their  name  might  be  supposed  to 
indicate ;  but  they  are  extremely  voracious,  and  thread  the  most 
intricate  passages  and  crevices  among  rocks  and  stones,  in  pursuit 
of  their  prey,  lii  their  turn,  they  are  devoured  by  Fishes. — The 
EuNiciD^  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Nereidse;  but  have  gills 
composed  of  filamentous  tufts  (Fig.  622,  6),  instead  of  leaf-like 
plales. — The  Eunice  gigantea  of  West  Indian  seas  sometimes 
measures  four  feet  in  length ;  and  species  of  a  much  larger  size  are 
said  to  occur  in  the  Southern  seas.    There  are  smaller  species 
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upon  our  own  coasts. — In  the  AMPHiNOMiDiE,  the  gills  have  the* 
i'orm  of  branching  or  arborescent  tufts ;  and  these  are  disposted 
along  the  whole  of  the  body.    They  are  frequently  coloured  very 
brilliantly.  The  genus  Euphrosyne  has  these  branchial  tufts  very 

much  developed  ;  and  the 
body,  instead  of  being 
long  and  narrow,  has  a 
broad  and  oval  form. — 
The  Aphrodita^  the  type 
of  the  family  Aphro- 
DiTiD^,    is     an    animal 

no.  827.-EVPHB08THK  LAUKEATA.     .  Well-kUOWD  OH  OUT  COaStS 

under  the  name  of  "  Sea  Mouse  ;  ^  probably  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  silky  hairs  with  which  it  is  covered.  These 
hairs  are  of  a  very  brilliant  metallic  lustre ;  and  their  colours 
vary  with  the  play  of  the  lig^t ;  so  that  this  animal  is  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  in  beauty  of  colouring.  The  back  is  furnished 
with  two  rows  of  large  membranous  scales,  which  somewhat 
resemble  the  elytra  of  Insects  ;  these  inclose  the  gills  ;  but  they 
are  themselves  concealed  by  the  hairy  covering  just  mentioned. 
The  form  of  the  body  much  resembles  that  of  the  Euphrosyne 
(Fig.  627).  A  large  number  of  AphroditsQ  are  not  unfrequently 
thrown  up  on  our  coasts  after  a  gale  of  wind.  In  many  species, 
the  lateral  sctse  or  bristles  exhibit  a  beautiful  structure,  which 
admirably  fit  them  for  weapons  of  defence,  being  barbed  on  each 
side  of  their  tips  ;  and  each  of  these  barbed  setae  is  inclosed  in 
a  smooth  horny  sheath,  composed  of  two  blades. — The  Abeni- 
COLiDJB  are  distinguished  from  the  other  families  of  this  Order, 
by  their  having  an  enlarged  rounded  head,  destitute  of  tentacles 
or  eyes,  and  by  their  arborescent  branchise  being  confined  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  body.  They  constitute  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  succeeding  Order,  as,  although  they  do  not  form  a  tube  for 
their  residence,  they  dwell  constantly  in  the  sand,  in  which  they 
burrow  to  a  depth  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches,  and,  like  the 
Tubicola,  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  midst  of  a  small  gelatinous 
mass,  which  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  young,  and  which  is  left 
on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  close  to  the  little  heaps  which  they 
throw  up  on  retreating  into  their  burrows.  The  common  Arenicola 
is  the  well-known  Lob- worm  of  the  fishermen,  who  use  it  as  a  bait. 
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The  Arenicola  is  one  of  the  Annelides  most  distinguished  by  the 
red  eoloar  of  its  circulating  fluid ;  and  this  colour  is  peculiarly  seen 
in  the  branchial  tufts,  which  have  a  beautiful  crimson  hue  during 
the  life  of  the  animal. — Lastly,  we  may  mention  a  very  curious 
genus,  Peripatusy  which  is  probably  to  be  placed  in  this  Order, 

although  it  is  a 

lid8e(§808),hay- 
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mg  legs  adapted 
for  walking,  which  present  some  appearance  of  articulation  or 
jointing  ;  but  in  the  softness  of  its  body,  and  in  the  termination 
of  the  legs  in  tufts  of  bristles,  it  is  evidently  allied  to  the  Ne- 
reidans.     It  forms  the  family  Febipxtidje. 


Order  II.— TUBICOLA. 

911.  The  animals  of  this  Order  never  attain  to  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  preceding ;  and  more  is  known  of  the  casings 
which  they  form,  than  of  the  structure  of  the  animals  them- 
selves. One  of  the  commonest  of  these  is  the  shelly  tube 
exuded  by  the  Serpula  ;  whjch  is  formed  of  calcareous  matter, 
resembling  that  of  the  shells  of  Mollusca,  and  apparently  se- 
creted in  a  similar  manner.  In  fact,  it  is  often  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  distinguish  between  the  shell  of  a  Serpula  and  that  of  a 
Vermetus  (Fig.  ^72).  The  tubes  of  the  Serpulae  (Fig.  629)  are 
generally  found  clustering  in  masses,  attached  to  the  surface  of 
stones,  shells,  or  other  bodies,  which  have  been  immersed  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  sea;  they  are  usually  more  or  less  contorted 
in  form,  varying  in  this  respect  according  to  the  position  in 
which  they  grow  ;  but  they  are  always  closed  at  one  end,  which 
tapers  to  a  point,  the  wide  end  being  open  to  give  exit  to  the 
head  and  mouth  of  the  inhabitant.  The  animal  which  forms 
this  shell,  and  resides  in  it,  has  its  branchial  filaments  or  gill- 
tufts  all  assembled  round  the  head ;  where  they  form  a  pair  of 
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Fio.  629.— Ghoup  of  Sbrpuljr. 


most  elegant  £ftn-like  appendages,  which  inually  possess  very 
brilliant  colours.  At  the  base  of  each 
series,  there  is  a  fleshy  filament ;  and 
one  of  these,  on  the  right  or  left  side 
indifferently,  is  prolonged  and  dilated  at 
its  extremity  into  a  flat  disc,  which  fits 
to  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  and  serves  to 
close  it  when  the  animal  is  withdrawn 
into  the  tube.  The  body  of  the  animal 
is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  seg- 
ments ;  but  these  are  for  the  most  part 
unprovided  with  any  appendages.  The 
anterior  segments,  however,  which  are 
much  thicker  than  the  rest,  are  furnished 
on  each  side  with  bundles  of  stiff  bristles. 
The  largest  species  of  this,  as  of  the 
preceding  groups,  are  found  in  tropical 
regions,  where  they  usually  form  their 
habitations  in  the  midst  of  Corals,  and  lengthen  their  tubes  as  the 
Coral  is  built  up  around  them  ;  their  length  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  three  feet ;  and  their  expanded  gill-tufts  are  of  extremely  vivid 
colours,  strongly  resembling  the  most  brilliant  Carnations  in 
general  aspect.  These  are  usually  extended  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  shell,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  influence  of  the  water, 
for  the  aeration  of  the  circulating  fluid;  but  if  they  be  touched, 
they  are  immediately  drawn  in,  and  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is 
closed  by  the  disc  just  mentioned.  Numerous  smaller  species 
lire  found  on  our  own  coasts ;  and  some  of  these  are  remarkable 
for  the  brilliant  hues  of  their  expanded  gills. — A  minute  white 
spiral  shell  may  be  frequently  seen  upon  the  flat  fronds  of  sea- 
weeds ;  this  is  the  Spirorbis^  the  animal  of  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  Serpula.  The  food  of  these  Annelids  probably 
consists  of  Animalcules  and  small  marine  animals ;  together,  per- 
haps, vrith'  particles  of  dead  animal  matter,  which  are  brought 
towards  the  mouth,  by  the  currents  created  by  the  <H/ta  on  the 
branchial  tufts:  their  masticating  apparatus  is  much  less  complete 
than  that  of  the  Dorsibranchiata. 

912^    Besides  the  Serpulso,  we  have  to  mention  several  other 


Fio.  630.— Tbrsbblla  Msditsa,  in  its  tube. 
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animals  of  this  group,  which  do  not  form  their  tubes  by  a  calca- 
reous exudation  from  their  own  bodies,  but  by  cementing  together 
partioles  of  shell,  sand,  small  pebbles,  &o.,  by  means  of  a  gluti- 
nous secretion.  We  may  first  i^otice  the  Sabella^  which  seems 
to  have  some  power  of  exuding  calcareous  matter ;  and  forms  its 
shell  partly  of  this  material,  and  partly  of  granules  of  clay  or 
fine  mud.     In  the  arrangement  of  its  gill-tufts,  it  bears  a  strong 

resemblance  to  the  Serpula. 
The  Terebella  forms  its  tube 
entirely  by  the  agglutina- 
tion of  grains  of  sand,  pieces 
of  shell,  &c. ;  and  some 
species  live  in  groups,  so 
that  their  clusteriug-toge- 
ther  forms  solid  masses, 
which  may  go  on  increasing  to  a  considerable  size.  The  gills  are 
here  smaller,  and  are  placed  behind  the  head,  having  the  form  of 
small  arborescent  tufts ;  and  the  head  is  furnished  with  numerous 
ten  taenia,  which  are  capable  of  being  greatly  extended.  These 
probably  assist  the  gills  in  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  as  they  pre- 
sent a  large  surface  to  the  water  ;  but  their  chief  use  appears  to 
be  the  prehension  of  food.  The  shelly  tubes  usually  have  little 
branches  near  their  summit,  through  which  the  gills  and  the  ten- 
tacula  pass  out.  The  Tubicola  of  the  genus  Amphitrite  are 
distinguished  by  their  large 
golden-coloured  set®,  disposed 
in  a  comb-like  series,  or  in  a 
crown,  or  in  one  or  seTeral 
ranges  on  the  front  of  the  head ; 
these  probably  serve  them  for 
defence,  and  may  give  assistance 
in  locomotion.  Many  of  these 
animals,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
genus PeeHnaria^  are  less  con- 
fined to  one  spot  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  their  tubes,  which  are 
composed  of  fine  grains  of  sand  cemented  together  with  great 
regularity,  are  simple  cones  open  at  both  ends  and  not  attached ; 


Fig.  631.— Tcrkbslla  Yariabius. 
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and  they  cany  these  about  with  them,  when  roaming  in  search  of 
food.  It  is  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  locomotive  powers, 
which  give  them  a  greater  facility  of  selection^  that  they  construct 
their  shelly  tubes  with  bo  much  more  regularity  than  other 
Annelidans.  These  tubes,  usually  about  two  inches  long,  may 
be  frequently  picked  up  on  our  shores.  Some  of  this  group, 
however,  are  fixed  like  the  other  Tubicola,  and  form  their  tubes 
less  regularly.  Their  bodies  are  doubled  up,  as  it  were,  within 
these  envelopes  ;  so  that  the  intestine  terminates  in  a  tube  which 
is  curved  back  over  the  head.  The  young  of  these  creatures, 
when  just  hatched,  are  all  active,  ciliated  animalcules,  furnished 
with  eyes,  which  they  lose  on  approaching  maturity. 


Order  IH.— TERRICOLA. 

913.  The  Annelida  of  this  Order  have  a  cylindrical  body, 
tapering  to  a  point  at  its  extremities,  and  furnished  only  with 
several  rows  of  bristles ;  these  are  frequently  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  resistance  they  make 
#hen  the  finger  is  passed  along  the  body  from  behind  forwards, 
— their  points  being  directed  backwards,  in  order  to  give  the 
animal  a  firm  hold  of  the  earth  through  which  it  is  boring.  The 
head  of  these  animals  is  not  distinct  from  the  body  ;  and  they 
have  neither  eyes,  antennsB^  mandibles,  cirrhi,  nor  external  gills. 
Their  bodies,  however,  are  distinctly  divided  into  segments  ;  and 
these  are  marked  by  minute  spots  on  each  side  (Fig.  632,  a\ 
which  are  apertures  leading  to  small  respiratory  sacs,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  blood  is  submitted  for  aeration  to  the  air  or 
water  received  into  them.  This  Order  includes  only  two  princi- 
pal groups,  the  Earth-  Worms  and  the  iVaicZf,— the  former  be* 
ing  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  the  latter  of  the  water. 

914.  The  Earth'  WbrmSj  which  nearly  all  belong  to  the  genus 
LumbrieuSy  generally  live  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In 
boring,  the  Worm  insinuates  its  pointed  head  between  the  par- 
tides  of  the  earth,  penetrating  like  a  wedge  ;  and  in  this 
position,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  fixed  by  the  spines  or 
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bristles,  of  which  there  are  four  pairs  on  each  segment  (Fig. 
632,  b).  The  hinder  parts  are  then  drawn  forwards  by  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  body, — a  movement  which  the  spines  do  not  oppose; 
this  swells  out  the  interior  segments,  and  forcibly  dilates  the 
passage  into  which  the  head  had  been  already  thrust.  The 
spines  upon  the  hinder  rings  then  take  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
walls  of  the  hole  into  which  they  have  been  drawn ;  and  this 
part  of  the  body  being  now  made  a  fixed  point,  the  head  is  again 
forced  forwards  by  tlie  powerful  contraction  of  another  set  of 
muscles  ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  this  process,  the  animal  easily 
makes  its  way  through  substances,  which  it  would  at  first  have 
seemed  impossible  for  it  to  penetrate.  The  muscles,  by  which 
this  action  is  performed,  are  disposed  in  two  series ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Articulata  in  general, 
though  it  is  less  obvious  in  the  higher  classes,  whose  locomotion 
is  chiefly  effected  by  the  action  of  the  extremities.  The  muscles 
of  one  series  are  UmgUudinal  in  their  direction,  passing  from 
segment  to  segment,  and  serving  by  their  contraction  to  draw 
the  segments  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shorten  the  body, 
at  the  same  time  increasing  its  diameter.  The  muscles  of  the 
other  series  have  a  contrary  direction,  forming  rings  round 
the  body,  and  tending  by  their  contraction  to  diminish  its 
diameter,  and  consequently  to  increase  its  length. 

915.  The  burrowing  of  Earth-worms  is  a  process  exceed- 
ingly ^useful  to  the  Gardener  and  Agriculturist;  .and  these 
animals  are  far  more  beneficial  to  Man  in  this  way,  than  they 
are  injurious  by  devouring  the  vegetables  set  in  the  soil.  They 
give  a  kind  of  under-tillage  to  the  land,  performing  the  same 
below  ground  that  the  spade  does  above  for  the  garden,  and  the 
plough  for  arable  land ;  and  loosening  the  earth,  so  as  to  render 
it  permeable  to  air  and  water.  It  has  been  lately  shown,  that 
they  will  even  add  to  the  depth  of  soil ;  covering  barren  tracts 
with  a  layer  of  productive  mould.  Thus,  in  fields  which  have  been 
overspread  with  lime,  burnt  marl,  or  cinders,  these  substances 
are  in  time  covered  with  finely-divided  soil,  well  adapted  to  the 
support  of  vegetation.  That  this  residt, — which  is  commonly 
attributed  by  the  farmers  to  the  "  working-down  '^  of  the 
materials  in  question, — ^is  really  due  to  the  action  of  the  Earth- 
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irorms,  appears  from  the  het  thai,  in  the  soil  thus  formed,  large 
Bumben  of  ^^  worm-casts^  may  be  dktingaished.  These  are 
produced  by  the  digesttve  process  of  the  Worms ;  which  take 
into  their  intestinal  canal  a  large  qnantitj  of  the  soil  through 
which  they  burrow,  extract  from  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  it  may  contain,  and  reject  the  rest  in 
,  a  finely-divided  state*  In  this  manner,  a  field,  manured  with 
marly  has  been  covered,  in  the  course  of  80  years,  with  a  bed  of 
earth  averaging  thirteen  inches  in  thickness. 

916.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Earth-Worm  may 
be  multiplied  by  the  division  of  its  body 
into  two  pieces,  of  which  each  will 
continue  to  live.  This  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
common  species.  If  it  be  divided  across 
the  middle,  wlien  in  motion,  each  part 
will  continue  to  move  for  a  time ;  but 
only  the  piece  which  bears  the  head  will 
be  found  alive  after  a  few  hours.  This 
forms  a  new  tail ;  and  soon  shows  little 
sign  of  injury.  But  if  the  division  be 
made  near  the  head,  the  body  will  re- 
main alive,  and  will  renew  the  head ; 
and  the  head,  with  its  few  attached 
segments,  will  die. — There  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  some  species,  in  which  this 
reproductive  power  is  sufficiently  great 
to  produce  a  new  head  and  body  from 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  original ; 
90  that  it  is  said  that  above  twenty  indi- 
viduals have  been  produced  in  this  manner, 
by  the  division  of  a  single  one  into  as 
many  parts.  This  power  is  even  greater 
in  the  Naids  ;  which  also  produce  buds, 
that  separate  from  the  parent  by  sponta- 
neous division,  as  in  the  St/lUs  prolifera 
(§  907).— The  propagation  of  the  Earth- 
worms presents  some  other  very  remarkable  peculiarities.   The 
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worm  from  the  egg. 
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ova,  when  they  have  been  fertilised,  quit  the  ovarium,  not  by 
oviducts  or  passages  leading  outwards,  but  by  finding  their  way 
into  the  loose  tissue  of  the  body,  beneath  the  muscular  layer ; 
through  this  they  are  propelled  by  a  series  of  strong  undula- 
tions, until  they  reach  a  sort  of  receptacle,  in  which  they  undergo 
the  first  part  of  their  development,  and  within  which,  in  some 
species,  the  eggs  are  hatched,  so  that  the  young  come  forth  alive. 
The  eggs  are  provided  with  a  curious  valve-like  structure  at  the 
end  through  which  the  young  worm  emerges ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  twQ  embryos  may  be 
observed  in  a  single  egg. 

917.  The  genus  Nais  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Lumbricus ;  but 
the  worms  which  it  includes  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  living 
in  holes  which  they  perforate  in  mud  at  the  bottom  of  water. 
Some  of  them  have  small  black  points  upon  their  heads,  which 
have  been  regarded  as  eyes. 


Order  IV.— SUCTORIA. 

918.  This  Order  contains  the  common  Leech  and  its  allies, 
which  are  all  animals  of  aquatic  habits,  but  not  all  agreeing  in 
its  blood-seeking  propensities.  The  group  derives  its  name,  as 
already  stated,  from  the  suckers  which  terminate  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  body,  and  which  constitute  its  chief  means  of 
locomotion  ;  for  having  fixed  its  anterior  extremity,  the  animal 
draws  the  posterior  one  close  up  to  it,  by  bending  its  body, — and 
then,  fixing  the  latter,  re-advances  the  first,  by  straightening 
and  extending  the  body.  In  this  manner  the  Leech  can  advance 
much  more  rapidly  over  solid  surfaces,  than  the  Earth- Worm 
can  by  its  crawling  movement ;  and  it  can  also  swim  with 
facility,  by  an  undulating  movement  of  the  whole  body. 

919.  The  Leech,  in  its  general  structure,  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Earth-Worm  ;  but  differs  as  to  the  conforma- 
tion of  its  mouth  and  digestive  apparatus,  which  are  in  accord- 
ance with  its  suctorial  habits.  Its  mouth  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  cavity  of  the  anterior  sucker ;  and  three  little 
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eartilaginoas  bodies,  usuaily  called  teeth,  but  more  properly  jaf<7«, 
are  seen  to  be  dispoflted  around  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
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three  edges  form  three  radii  of  a  circle.  Each  of  these  has  two 
rows  of  minute  teeth  at  its  edge,  so  that  it  resembles  a  small 
semi-circular  saw.  It  is  imbedded  at  its  base  in  a  bed  of 
muscle,  by  the  action  of  which  it  is  worked,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cut  into  the  skin, — a  sawing  movement  being  given  to  each 
piece  separately.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  tri-radiate  form 
of  the  leech-bite  is  occasioned  ;  each  ray  being  a  separate  little 
saw.  The  lacerated  character  of  the  wound  is  very  favourable 
to  the  flow  of  blood  ;  which  is  further  promoted  by  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  action  of  the  sucker.  Tlie  alimentary  canal  is 
straight ;  but  is  furnished,  at  its  posterior  portion,  with  a  large 
number  of  little  sacs,  or  casca,  opening  from  it.  The  operation 
of  digestion  is  extremely  slow,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  and 
excessive  manner  in  which  the  Leech  fills  its  stomach ;  a  single 
meal  of  blood  will  suffice  for  many  months ;  nay,  more  than  a 
year  will  sometimes  elapse,  before  the  blood  has  passed  through 
the  alimentary  canal  in  the  ordinary  manner,  during  all  which 
period  so  much  of.  the  blood  as  remains  undigested  in  the  sto- 
mach continues  in  a  fluid  state. — Leeches  are  furnished  with 
eight  or  ten  simple  eyes,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying-glass,  as  a  semicircular  row  of  black  points,  situated 
above  the  mouth  upon  the  sucking  surface  of  the  oral  disc  ;  this 
position  is  evidently  calculated  to  render  these  organs  of  use  in 
the  discovery  of  food.  ,  Each  of  these  visual  specks  would  seem 
to  be  merely  an  expansion  of  the  extremity  of  a  nerve,  derived 
from  the  cephalic  ganglia,  spread  out  beneath  a  kind  of  cornea 
formed  by  the  delicate  and  transparent  cuticle,  and  having 
behind  it  a  layer  of  black  pigment ;  nothing  like  a  crystalline 
lens  can  be  discovered ;  so  that  the  vision  of  these  animals  must 
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1)6  extremely  imperfect.— The  greater  number  of  the  Leech  tribe 
are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water ;  some,  however,  are  only  found 
in  the  sea  ;  others  live  in  moist  sitaations  near  stagnant  water, 
pursuing  Earth- Worms,  &c. ;  and  there  is  one  small  species, 
entirely  terrestrial,  which  inhabits  the  woods  of  Ceylon,  and 
attacks  men  and  horses  that  are  passing  through  them,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  become,  from  its  great  voracity,  one  of  the  most 
-troublesome  pests  of  that  fine  island.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Clepsine,  which  inhabit  fresh  waters,  suck  the  blood  of  the  com- 
mon Pond-snails.  Most  of  the  marine  species  are  parasitic  in 
their  habits  ;  the  MaUzcobdelUB  attaching  themselves  to  bivalve 
Mollusca,  whilst  others  infest  fishes,  and  one,  the  Udanella  call- 
gorufHy  feasts  upon  the  juices  of  a  small  Ca/^  (§  889),  which  is 
itself  parasitic  upon  the  Holibut 
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920.  This  class  derives  its  nan?e  from  the  peculiar  mode  of 
existence  of  the  animals  composing  it ;  most  of  them  being 
inhabitants,  during  their  whole  lives,  of  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  generally  of  higher  organisation,  from  the  juices  of 
which  they  derive  their  nourishment.  Many  of  these  possess  a 
distinct  worm-like  form  ;  the  body  being  much  prolonged  and 
exhibiting  a  slight  indication  of  a  division  into  segments,  and 
the  mouth  being  situated  at  one  extremity.  These,  therefore, 
evidently  belong  to  the  Articulated  series.  There,  are  others, 
however,  which,  in  tlieir  general  form  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
organisation,  seem  scarcely  to  agree  with  the  Articulate  type  of 
structure. 

921.  There  is  a  very  interesting  group,  consisting  of  the 
genus  Flanaria  and  its  allies  ;  which  is  placed  in  this  class  on 
account  of  its  general  conformity  with  it  in  structure;  although 
not  agreeing  as  to  the  residence  of  the  animals  composing  it, — 
these  not  being  inhabitants  of  the  bodies  of  other  animals, 
but  swimming  freely  in  waters  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  in 
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Streams  and  ponds,  and  crawling  upon  their  banks,  or  upon 
floating  substances.  The  bodj  is  flat,  and  three  or  four  times 
as  long  as  it  is  broad.  Within  its  soft  tissue  are  channelled 
out,  not  only  a  complex  digestive  cavity,  but  also  a  system  of 
vessels  which  absorb  fluid  from  its  walls,  and  convey  it  through 
the  system.  The  stomach  opens,  not  by  a  mouth  at  one  end, 
but  by  a  sort  of  sucker  projecting  from  the  middle  of  the  body ; 
and  through  this  the  Planaria  imbibes  the  juices  of  various  aqua- 
tic animals  which  it  attacks ;  mastering  even  the  most  active 
little  worms  (such  as  the  Nais)  by  twisting  its  body  round 
them.*— The  most  curious  parts  of  the  economy  of  these  animals 
consists  in  their  power  of  reproducing  parts  that  have  been  lost, 
and  of  repairing  injuries  ;  which  seems  to  be  almost  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Hydra  among  Polypes.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  of  which  the  first  shall  contain  the  two  minute  spots 
which  are  believed  to  be  eyes  ;  the  middle  one  the  sucker  ;  and 
the  posterior  one  the  reproductive  apparatus;  and  in  a  short 
time,  each  part  will  develope  itself  into  atiew  individual,  perfect 
in  all  its  parts.  It  may  be  partially  split  longitudinally  from 
either  extremity,  so  that  two  heads,  or  two  tails,  or  both  in  com- 
bination, may  be  formed,  all  uniting  at  the  middle  point,  but 
each  being  complete  in  itself. 

922.  Although,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  have  retained  the 
class  of  Entozoa  as  a  single  section  of  the  Articulate  series,  and 
the  animals  included  in  it  agree  in  at  least  one  important  anato- 
mical character,  namely,  the  absence  of  transversely  striated 
muscles,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  present  very  great  differ- 
ences both  in  form  and  structure,  and  the  majority  of  modern 
naturalists  are  agreed  in  regarding  them  As  forming  two  inde- 
pendent classes,  which  have  been  denominated  by  Vogt,  Nema- 
TELMIA  or  Round-worms,  and  Plattelmia  or  Flat-worms, 
In  the  Nematelmia,  which  present  the  nearest  approach  in 
form  to  the  lower  members  of  the  preceding  class,  the  body  is 
elongated  and  cylindrical,  and  the  skin  often  exhibits  indications 
of  segmentation  in  the  form  of  slight  wrinkles.  There  is  usually 
a  distinct  intestinal  tube  with  an  orifice  at  each  end,  in  some 
species  a  vascular  system  has  been  detected,  and  in  most  there 
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are  distinct  traces  of  a  nenrous  system.  The  sexes  are  always 
on  separate  indiyiduals.  In  the  Plattblioa,  on  the  contrary, 
the  body  is  ahnost  always  flat  and  broad,  covered  by  a  soft  skin, 
often  containing  calcareoas  corpuscles,  but  destitute  of  any  indi- 
cations of  segments.  The  intestinal  canal  has  only  a  single 
orifice,  and  the  nerrous  system  is  far  less  distinct  than  in  tiie 
Nematelmia.     These  animals  are  hermaphrodites. 

923.  Section  L  Nbmatelmia. — These  worms,  which  are 
all  parasitic  in  their  habits,  form  three  orders.  The  Gordiacea, 
or  JIair'WormSy  have  the  body  so  extraordinarily  long  and  thin 
as  to  resemble  horse-hairs,  and  their  intestine  has  no  posterior 
orifice.  They  are  parasitic  in  the  bodies  of  difierent  species  of 
insects,  where  they  live  amongst  the  parenchyma  exterior  to  the 

intestine.  When  ma- 
ture, they  quit  the  bo^ 
dies  of  their  victims 
and  proceed  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  long 
pio.  «M.^-aoB]>xut  A«vATfcvs.  •.  tall.  chaius  in  the  water,  or 

in  moist  situations.  If 
the  weather  be  dry  at  the  time  of  their  escape,  they  often  be- 
come dried  up  until  they  form  slender  horny  tiireads,  which  are 
80  brittle  as  to  be  easily  broken ;  but  even  in  this  state  they  re- 
tain the  principle  of  life^  and  the  occurrence  of  a  shower  of  rain 
is  sufficient  to  restore  them  at  once  to  activity.  The  young  are 
of  course  hatched  from  the  eggs,  in  the  water  or  damp  earth  in 
which  the  latter  are  deposited,  but  they  soon  ]^netrate  into  the 
body  of  some  insects,  in  the  interior  of  which  their  development 
takes  place.  —  The  Nematoidea  are  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  existence  of  an  anal  orifice,  and  by  their  shorter 
and  thicker  form.  This  order  includes  several  species  which  are 
parasitic  in  the  intestines  of  Man.  Such  are  the  Ascaris  luni' 
bricaides^  well  known  as  the  liound-womiy  which  is  of  the  size 
and  form  of  a  small  earth-worm,  whence  its  specific  name  ;  and 
the  Oxyuris  vermundaris^  or  Thread-wormj  which  frequently 
occurs  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  children,  to  whom  it  is 
exceedingly  troublesome.    Other  species  live  in  closed  organs  of 
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the  body,  but  these  are  rarely  found  in  man.  Of  this  nature  is 
the.  Strongylus  gigaSy  which  inhabits  the  kidneys  of  pigs,  and 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  human  subject.  This  worm  is  usually 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  but  occasionally  measures  two  or  l^ree 
feet,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  is  extremely  injurious  to  the 
animal  in  which  it  takes  up  its  abode.  We  may  also  notice  the 
FUaria  or  Guinea-worm,  which  burrows  in  the  flesh  of  man 
and  other  animals  in  warm  climates,  especially  in  Africa  and 
the  South  of  Asia.  It  usually  measures  five  or  six  feet  in  length, 
but  is  said  sometimes  to  be  much  longer.  When  it  shows  itself 
at  the  surface,  it  is  extracted  very  slowly  and  carefully,  by  wind- 
ing it  round  upon  some  small  object ;  if  broken  during  this 
operation,  it  is  said  to  produce  very  painful  consequences. — The 
mode  of  development  and  transmission  of  the  Nematoid  Worms  is 
still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  In  some  instances  the  worms  ap- 
pear to  bore  through  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  in  order  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  tissues  or  blood-vessels  of  their  host ;  the  young 
animals  then  enclosing  themselves  in  a  minute  cyst,  from  which 
they  escape  after  a  time  in  order  to  return  to  the  intestine. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Trichina  spiralis,  a 
small  encysted  worm  found  on  the  muscles  of  the  human  subject. 
In  other  cases  the  worms  are  passed  with  the  excrements,  espe- 
cially at  certain  seasons  of  the-  year,  when  they  probably  disse* 
minate  their  eggs  in  the  outer  world  ;  and  these,  or  the  young 
brood,  may  be  taken  again  into  the  stomach  with  raw  food  or 
water.  The  little  Oxyuris  is  even  known  to  creep  voluntarily 
out  of  the  intestine,  and  may  thus  perhaps  find  admission  to  that 
of  a  new  victim.  The  FUaria  is  found  principally  in  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  body,  so  that  its  young  probably  inhabit  the 
water,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  legs  of  people  when  wading 
or  washing  their  feet. — The  third  Order,  the  Acanthooephala, 
includes  only  the  single  genus  Echinarhynckus,  composed  of 
rather  thick,  annulated  worms,  which  appear  to  be  totally  desti- 
tute of  an  intestine.  These  curious  parasites,  which  are  found 
principally  in  the  intestines  of  Fishes,  are  furnished  with  a  pro- 
trusible  proboscis,  armed  with  rows  of  recurved  spines,  which 
serve  to  hold  the  animal  firmly  in  the  intestine  of  its  host     Be* 
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.neath  the  skin  is  a  singular  areolar  structure,  which  is  probably^ 
connected  with  the  absorption*  of  fluid  through  the  integument, 
this  being  apparently  the  only  way  in  which  these  parasites  can 
obtain  their  nourishment  Some  species  of  the  group  are  para- 
sitic on  Mammalia,  and  one  of  these  found  in  the  Pig  attains  a 
length  of  no  less  than  eighteen  inches. — The  so-called  Eels  of 
vinegar  and  sour  paste  are  referable  to  this  group,  in  regard  to 
the  sim|dicity  of  their  structure  and  their  worm-like  form  ;  al* 
though  their  habitation  is  so  different.  There  is  also  a  litde 
worm-like  animal  closely  allied  to  these,  which  is  found  in  dis- 
eased ears  of  wheat,  and  which  possesses  remarkable  tenacity  of 
life,  being  revived  by  moisture  after  having  been  dried  for  almost 
any  length  of  time. 

924.  Section  II.  PLATTBLBnA.-— Of  the  JFlat-ujorms,  we  may 
likewise  distinguish  three  Orders. — Of  these  the  first,  that  of  the 
TuRBELLARiA,  Includcs  the  non-parasitic  species,  which  are  dis-< 
tinguished  from  their  parasitic  relatives  by  the  possession  of  cilia 
on  the  surface  of  the  body.  To  this  Order  belong  the  Planarus 
already  referred  to  (§  921),  together  with  a  number  of  nearly 
allied  species,  the  majority  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  fresh 
water,  whilst  a  few  are  found  in  the  sea,  and  several  are  ter- 
restrial in  their  habits.  The  NiemerticUB  or  Ribhon-wormsy  which 
are  also  placed  with  the  Turbellaria,  differ  from  the  Planarise  in 
the  elongated  ribbon-like  form  of  their  bodies,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  anal  opening.  They  are  predaceous  in  their  habits,  and 
some  of  them  attain  a  considerable  length. — The  Trematoda, 
forming  the  first  Ord^  of  the  panusitiq  Flat^worms,  have  a 
rounded,  elliptical  or  oval  body,  covered  with  a  soft  skin,  which 
usually  contains  calcareous  corpuscles,  and  furnished  with  one 
or  more  sucking  discs,  which  are  often  supported  by  a  homy 
framework.  The  intestine  is  generally  forked  at  a  little  distance 
behind  the  mouth,  and  the  two  branches  sometimes  end  in  blind 
extremities,  and  sometimes  meet  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body, 
80  as  to  form  a  complete  circle ;  in  some  cases  the  intestine  is 
minutely  ramified.  The  Distama  hepaticum  or  Fluke,  which 
commonly  infects  the  livers  of  sheep,  and  is  also  found  in  man,  is 
a  well-known  example  of  this  group,  most  of  the  worms  belong- 
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ing  to  which  are  foand  in  the  parenchymatous  organs  of  animals, 
although  some  infest  their  intestines.  In  the  development  of 
some  of  the  Trematode  worms,  we  meet  with  an  alternation  of 
generations,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  very  singular  nature.  The  yelk 
gives  origin  to  a  flat,  ciliated  embryo,  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
(dye-like  points  at  the  anterior  extremity.  In  the  interior  of  this 
a  sac-like  body  capable  of  motion  is  produced  (by  gemmation)  ; 
and  this,  getting  access  to  the  body  of  some  animal  different  from 
the  one  in  which  its  parent  was  parasitic,  gives  origin  by  another 
process  of  gemmation  to  a  multitude  of  little  granules,  which  be- 
come developed  into  small  tuled  animalcules,  identical  with  those 
which  were  formerly  described  as  Infusoria  under  the  name  of 
CercaruB.  These  break  out  of  their  sac-like  parent  (or  nurse  as 
it  is  called),  and  swim  about  freely  in  the  water,  until  they  re- 
commence a  parasitic  existence  by  boring  their  way  into  the 
aquatic  larvsB  of  Insects.  Here  they  lose  their  tails,  and  enclose 
themselves  in  a  little  cyst,  to  wait  until  the  insect  inclosing  them 
is  devoured  by  some  predaceous  animal  (fish,  or  bird),  in  the 
body  of  which  they  are  able  to  continue  their  development.  The 
most  singular  species  of  this  group  is  the  Diplozoon  paradoxumy 
a  creature  which  consists  of  two  exactly  similar  halves,  united 
by  a  narrow  band  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  though*  two 
separate  animals  had  grown  together  at  this  point.  This  curioua 
animal  is  parasitic  on  the  gills  of  the  Sea  Bream. 

925.  In  the  Cestoidea,  forming  the  third  Order  of  Flat- 
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worms,  the  process  of  development  is  no  less  curious,  although, 
in  many  cases,  the  number  of  transmigrations  appears  to  be  rather 
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less  thftn  in  those  Trematoda  whose  history  has  heen  investigated. 
In  their  mature  state^  when  they  are  known  tLsTape-ivorms  {Fig. 
635),  these  creatures  form  an  elongated  strap-like  hodj,  divided 
into  numerous  segments,  with  two  longitudinal  canals  running 
down  the  sides  of  the  hody,  and  united  in  each  segment  by  a 
transverse  canal.  At  the  anterior  extremity,  which  is  much 
narrowed,  there  is  a  sort  of  head  furnished  with  sucking  discs, 
and  usually  with  a  double  crown  of  hooks,  by  the  agency  of 
which  the  parasite  is  firmly  anchored  to  the  intestine  of  its 
victim.  The  Tape-worm  in  this  form  is  not  however  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  individual  animal,  but  as  a  colony ;  each  segment 
being  an  individual  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  produced 
by  gemmation  from  the  head,  and  gradually  removed  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  point  where  it  was  first  formed,  by  the  constant 
production  of  similar  segments  in  the  same  way.  Each  segment 
is  in  fact  a  complete  hermaphrodite,  and,  when  mature,  contains 
an  immense  number  of  eggs ;  on  arriving  at  this  condition  it  is 
cast  off  from  the  colony,  acquires  a  power  of  locomotion,  and 
quits  the  intestine  of  the  animal  which  has  hitherto  harboured  it, 
in  order  to  distribute  its  eggs  in  situations  whence  they  may  be 
introduced  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals.  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, however,  the  animals  adapted  for  the  early  development 
of  the  embryos  of  the  Tape-worms,  are  not  the  same  as  those  in 
which  the  mature  parasites  are  met  with ;  the  latter  are  always 
found  in  carnivorous,  and  the  first  products  of  development  princi- 
pally in  herbivorous  animals,  not  in  the  intestinal  canal,  but  in  the 
closed  and  parenchymatous  organs  of  the  body.  As  the  mode  of  de- 
velopment of  these  parasites  is  exceedingly  ctirious  and  interesting, 
and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  medicine,  we 
shall  give  a  short  abstract  of  its  leading  peculiarities.  The  seg- 
ments, which  are  now  czXLed proglottides,  when  thrown  off  froin  the 
mature  Tape-worm  disseminate  their  eggs  in  various  places,  as 
they  crawl  about  upon  the  ground  or  on  plants.  These  eggs  are 
swallowed  by  herbivorous  animals  with  the  grass  or  other  plants 
which  constitute  their  food,  and  on  reaching  the  stomach  the 
little  elnbryos  escape  from  them.  The  embryos  are  small  vesicles, 
furnished  with  six  minute  hooks  or  spines,  by  the  agency  of 
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which  they  make  their  way  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
and  the  tissues  of  the  body  until  they  reach  the  organ  in  which 
their  development  is  to  take  place,  or,  getting  into  the  blood- 
vessels, allow  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the  stream  to 
some  suitable  locality.  Hera  they  establish  themselves,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  little  vesicle  swells  and  becomes  surrounded  by  a 
cyst,  formed  by  exudation  from  the  tissues  of  its  host.  A 
curious  process  of  gemmation  then  begins  in  the  little  bladder, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of  a  head  resembling  that 
of  the  Tape-worm,  but  turned  into  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle, 
which  is  filled  with  a  fluid  resembling  the  white  of  egg,  and 
serves  both  as  a  reservoir  of  nourishment  and  as  a  protective 
covering  for  the  budding  head.  In  some  cases  nothing  but  the 
head  is  produced ;  in  others  a  neck  of  considerable  length,  with 
indications  of  segments,  is  formed ;  in  some  again  the  vesicle  only 
produces  one  head,  whibt  in  others  it  attains,  an  enormous  size 
and  gives  origin  to  a  multitude  of  such  productions.     These 

bladder-like  parasites  have  long  been 
known  under  the  name  of  CysHc^ 
worms  {Cy8tici\  and  regarded  as. 
nearly  allied  to  the  Tape- worms ;  but 
it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been 
discovered  that  they  are  mere  steps 
I  in  the  development  of  the  latter. 
The  worm  in  this  stage  is  now  gener- 
•.head enlarged.  ally  denominated  a  scolex.     In  this 

condition  it  remains  until  the  animal 
in  which  it  harbours  is  devoured  by  some  particular  carnivorous 
animal,  when  the  head,  which  up  to  this  period  has  been  turned 
into  the  vesicle,  is  protruded  and  attaches  itself  to  the  intestine 
of  its  new  host  by  means  of  the  hooks  and  suckers  with  which 
it  is  provided  (Fig.  636).  The  vesicle  (and  neck  when  present) 
is  then  cast  off,  and  the  head  proceeds  to  develope  a  series  of 
se'gments  which  in  course  of  time  form  the  true  Tape-worm 
colony  as  first  described.  This  is  called  the  Strobila.  Some 
difierences  are  exhibited,  especially  in  the  second  stage,  by  the 
different  species  of  Cestoidea^  especially  those  which  pass  this 
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period  of  their  existence  in  cold-blooded  animals ;  in  these  no 
vesicle  is  formed,  but  in  some  there  is  a  flat  band-like  appendage, 
and  in  others  the  little  vesicle  of  the  embryo  fits  closely  over 
the  newly  formed  head. 

926.  Several  species  of  Tape- worms  inhabit  the  intestines  of 
man.  Of  thes6  the  best  known  is  the  T^snia  solium  or  common 
Tape-worm  (Fig.  635),  which  sometimes  measures  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  length.  The  Bothriocephahu  latus,  or  Broad 
Tape-worm,  is  found  only  in  particular  districts  on  the  continent, 
especially  in  Holland,  Poland,  and  Switzerland ;  it  is  as  long  as 
the  common  species.  A  third  large  species  has  been  described, 
under  the  name  of  ToBnia  mediocanellaia,  by  D.  Kiichenmeister 
of  Zittau ;  this  appears  to  increase  very  rapidly,  as,  in  one  case 
reported  by  the  above  author,  a  patient  was  calculated  to  have 
passed  on  an  average  twenty  proglottides  or  segments  per  day  fo^. 
.eighty  days ;  or  taking  the  number  at  fifteen  per  day,  this  would 
give  1200  proglottides;  or  reckoning  these  at.l  inch  in  length,. 
100  feet  of  worm  in  the  above  period  of  time,  being  at  the  rate 
of  1  ^  foot  per  day.  This  enormous  prodqct  was  all  furnished 
by  a  single  worm.  Of  the  Cystic  forms  (Scolices)  a  few  are  also 
parasitic  upon  the  human  subject;  such  are  the  Cysticercua 
cellulos€B  (Fig.  636)  and  the  EchinocQccus.  The  former  is  also 
found  in  various  herbivorous  animals,  but  especally  in  the  Hg, 
to  the  flesh  of  which  it  communicates  the  diseased  appearance, 
known  a«  measles.  The  Echmococci  occur  principally  in  the 
livers  of  various  domestic  animals,  but  they  also  commonly 
attack  man  in  the  island  of  Iceland.  They  form  large  bladders* 
of  fluid,  from  the  inner  walls  of  which  an  immense  number  of 
minute  heads  are  developed ;  and  in  one  form  or  species,  the 
original  bladder  not  only  produces  beads,  but  also  smaller 
vesicles,  which  again  give  origin  to  heads.  The  Ctenurus 
eerebralis  is  another  vesicular  form,  which  attains  a  large  size, 
and  produces  a  great  number  of  heads,  but  in  this  species  the 
budding  takes  place  on  the  outer  side  of.  the  bladder.  The 
Cixnurus  inhabits  the  brain  of  9heep,  to  which  it  gives  the  pe- 
culiar disease  known  %a  the  vertigo  or  staggers. 
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CLASS  OF  ROTIFERA. 

927.  The  class  of  Rotifera,  or  Wheel-Animalcules  and  their 
allies,  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Articulated 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  although  the  characters  of  that 
group  are  by  no  means  distinctly  marked  in  it.  That  these 
beings  possess  a  structure  much  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
Infusoria,. to  be  hereafter  considered  (Chap.  XXVI.),  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever,  and  indeed  some  authors  have  even  pro- 
posed to  arrange  them  with  the  Crustacea.  That  this  complexity 
of  structure  was  for  a  long  time  overlooked,  was  owing  to  the 
minute  size  of  the  animals  in  question ;  scarcely  any  of  them  ex- 
ceed a  line  in  length,  and  many  are  less  than  t;^^  of  an  inch. 
Nearly  all  the  species  of  this  class  are  aquatic  in  their  habits, 
some  living  only  in  salt  water,  others  frequenting  stagnant  ponds, 
and  others  appearing  in  vegetable  infusions,  where  they  gener- 
ally succeed  animalcules  of  inferior  organisation. 

928.  The  great  transparency  of  the  bodies  of  the  Rotifera 
permits  their  general  structure  to  be  easily  recognised.  They 
have  usually  an  elongated  form,  similar  on  the  two  sides.  At 
the  anterior  extremity,  we  observe  one  or  more  rows  of  vibratile 
eiUa,  usually  arranged  in  a  circular  manner.  When  these  are  in 
motion,  an  appearance  as  of  revolving  wheels  is  produced,  from 
which  the  class  derives  its  appellation ;  and  this  is  particularly 
evident  in  one  of  its  commonest  forms,  usually  known  as  the 
Wheel- Animalcule,  which  possesses  a  circular  row  of  cilia  on 
each  side  (Fig.  637,  b).  In  many  species  we  find  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  body  in  front,  extending  beyond  the  ciliary  apparatus ; 
this,  which  sometimes  bears  one  or  more  red  spots,  that  are 
believed  by  Ehrenberg  to  be  eyes,  may  be  regarded  as  a  head 
(Fig.  637,  a).  The  body  is  covered  by  a  double  envelope,  both 
layers  of  which  are  extremely  thin  and  flexible  in  some  species ; 
whilst  in  others  the  outer  one  seems  to  possess  a  homy  consist- 
ence, and  may  even  contain  silicious  or  flinty  matter,  like  the 
sheaths  of  the  lower  Infusoria.     In  the  former  case,  the  whole 
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integument  is  drawn  together  in  a  wrinkled  manner,  when  the 
body  is  shortened ;  in  the  latter,  the  sheath  acts  as  a  kind  of 
cell,  into  which  the  head  and  ciliary  apparatus  can  be  completely 
retracted.      These    last   would  j^  ^ 

seem  to  have  some  relation  with 
the  Polypifera;  and  we  shall 
hereafter  see  that  the  affinity 
may  be  regarded  as  very  close. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  former 
present  an  external  resemblance 
to  the  yermiform  tribes ;  which, 
also,  will  be  found  to  increase  on 
a  closer  examination ;  and  there 
are  also  species,  of  which  the 
sheath  bears  a  strong  likeness  to 
that  of  some  Entomostracous 
Crustacea  (§  882).  Hence  we 
may  regard  this  group  as  con- 
necting the  Articulated  classes 
with  the  Zoophytes.  This  re- 
semblance is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  little 
creatures  are  sessile  or  attached 
to  one  spot  during  life,  and  most 
of  these  envelope  themselves  with 
a  gelatinous  case,  from  the  top  of 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
with  the  rotatory  organs  is  pro- 
truded. 

929.  As  a  characteristic  illus- 
tration of  the  class,  we  shall  select  the  common  Wheel- Animal- 
cule, Rotifer  vulgaris*  The  body,  when  extended,  possesses 
considerable  length  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  and  has  mdch 
of  the  Yermiform  or  worm-like  aspect ;  this  is  increased  when  a 
slight  contraction  draws  the  external  membrane,  which  is  here 
thin  and  very  flexible,  into  transverse  wrinkles,  that  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  s^ments  of  the  trunk.     The  posterior  extremity  is 


Fra.  037.— >Whkbl  Animalculiw  :  A. 
«7ith  the  wheels  expanded  ;  B.  with  the 
wheolii  folded  np  and  drawn  in ;  a,  th« 
head  with  the  eye^spota  ;  b,  the  wheels ; 
e,  wat«r-dphon;  d,  masticating  appan- 
tus;  e,  salivary  glands;  //,  intestinal 
oanal ;  ff»  its  dilated  termination ;  h,  glan- 
dttlar  apparatus  surt:oanding  it ;  <,  young 
ones  nearly  complete ;  k,  eggs ;  l.  talL 
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prolonged  into  a  tail,  possessing  three  joints,  each  of  which  has  a 
pair  of  prongs  or  points.  These  joints  can  be  drawn  up  within 
each  other,  like  the  sliding-tubes  of  a  telescope.  Within  the  ex- 
ternal integament  there  are  four  longitudinal  bands  running 
from  end  to  end ;  these  are  probably  bundles  of  muscular  fibre» 
by  the  contraction  of  which  the  body  may  be  shortened.  The 
cilia  are  disposed  in  two  circles,  forming  what  are  termed  the 
wheels.  By  the  successive  vibration  of  these,  the  appearance  of 
a  continual  rotation  is  produced ;  and  their  action  creates  rapid 
currents  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  by  which  the  supply  of  food  is 
obtained.  A  sort  of  whirlpool  is  created  by  each  wheel,  which 
brings  towards  the  mouth  the  minute  animalcules  and  other 
particles  floating  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  those  which  are  not 
swallowed,  are  carried  off  by  a  return-current.  Between  the^ 
wheels,  the  head  is  occasionally  protruded,  bearing  the  two  red 
spots  supposed  to  be  eyes ;  and  on  its  under  surfacQ  there  is  a 
projecting  spike  (c\  which  is  observed  to  be  tubular,  and  which 
19  believed  to  act  as  a  siphon  for  tho  introduction  of  water  into 
the  general  cavity,  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  The  oeso- 
phagus terminates  in  a  sort  of  gizzard,  provided  with  regular 
teeth  at  its  entrance  (cT),  These  teeth  are  two  in  number  on 
each  side,  and  are  fixed  upon  hard  jaws,  moved  by  powerful 
muscles,  so  as  to  work  between  each  other.  All  the  food  which 
is  swallowed  is  submitted  to  their  action,  heioxe  it  enters  the 
first  stomach ;  and  when  the  cilia  are  in  operation,  these  jaws 
are  always  in  regular  movement.  From  the  first  stomach  there 
passes  off  in  the  Rotifer  a  long  straight  intestine  (//),  'which 
terminates  without  any  dilatation  except  near  its  close  (g\  just 
at  the  commencement  of  the  tail  But  in  many  other  Rotifera 
we  find  the  gizzard  opening  into  a  larger  cavity,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  digestive  stomach.  Near  the  termination 
of  the  intestine  is  the  opening  of  the  passages,  by  which  are  ex* 
traded  the  eggs  (£),  that  are  formed  in  the  large  ovaria.  Theiw 
eggs  often  attain  so  great  a  degree  of  development,  while  yet 
within  the  body  of  the  parent,  that  the  ciliary  movementa  of  the 
embryo  may  be  seen ;  and  the  young  may  be  said  to  be  born 
alive^.  being  capable  of  active  locomotion,  and  oP  obtaining  their 
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own  food,  as  soon  as  tliej  quit  the  body  of  the  parent.  Besides  the 
longitudinal  muscular  bands,  we  observe  transverse  lines  crossing 
the  body  at  intervals,  which  might  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
same  character,  and  to  contribute  to  the  elongation  of  the  body 
bj  contracting  upon  the  contents  of  die  visceral  cavity.  Nervous 
ganglia  are  snspected  to  exist  in  this  animal  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  eyes ;  but  they  cannot  be  seen  in  this  species  as  dis* 
tinctly  as  in  some  other  Botifera. 

930.  This  animalcule,  from  the  activity  of  its  habits,  and 
the  variety  of  the  movements  it  performs,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  which  commonly  present  themselves  to  the 
microscopic  observer.  Sometimes  it  fixes  itself  by  its  forked 
tail  to  some  solid  basis,  and  then  sets  its  wheels  (as  they  appear) 
into  rapid  revolution ;  at  the  same  time  bending  its  flexible  body 
in  varioQS  directions,  so  as  to  create  currents  in  different  parts 
of  the  surrounding  water.  In  this  manner  it  draws  into  its 
gullet  the  unfortunate  Animalcules  which  have  been  affected  by 
the  whirlpool  it  has  created  ;  just  like  (it  has  been  amusingly 
remarked  by  Spallanzani)  a  certain  species  of  Whale,  which,  after 
having  driven  herrings  into  a  bay  or  strait,  by  a  blow  of  its  tail 
produces  a  whirlpool  of  vast  extent  and  great  rapidity,  which 
precipitates  them  down  its  open  mouth.  The  food  thus  taken 
in  passes  at  once  towards  the  stomach,  and  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  jaws  at  its  entrance,  by  which  it  is  broken  down. 
By  keeping  a  Wheel- Animalcule  for  a  few  days  in  pure  water,  it 
will  become  almost  perfectly  transparent  in  every  part,  and  its 
alimentary  canal  will  be  completely  emptied.  If  some  water 
containing  the  green  or  red  CerearuBy  or  any  other  small  coloured 
animalcules,  be  then  added,  its  voracity  will  be  very  amusingly 
exhibited.  They  will  foe  very  distinctly  seen  passing  into  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  fast  as  the  animal  can  masticate  them  ;  and 
this  will  become  distended  with  their  coloured  substance.  It 
cannot  be  questioned  that  the  ciliary  movement  is  here  entirely 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  animal.  When  satisfied  with*the  sup- 
ply of  food  it  has  obtained,  the  movement  of  its  wheels  no  longer 
continues ;  and  the  lateral  projections  on  which  they  are  situated 
then  usually  fold  themselves  inwards,  so  as  to  conceal  them. 
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The  form  of  the  animal— the  head  still  projecting— then  closely 
reaemhles  that  of  a  Leech ;  and  the  movements  which  the  Rotifer 
performs  in  this  condition,  are  by  no  means  unlike  those  of  that 
animaL  Sometimes  it  detaches  itself  alu^ther,  and  swims 
freely  through  the  fluid,  as  if  in  search  of  a  new  pasture.  In 
other  instances  it  attaches  itself  by  the  head,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  sort  of  sucker  for  the  purpose ;  and  then,  by  shortening 
the  body,  draws  up  the  tail  into  close  proximity  with  it.  It 
then  attaches  the  tail,  and,  detaching  the  head,  extends  the  body 
so  as  to  project  the  head  to  a  considerable  distance,  where  it 
takes  a  new  hold  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  thus  creeps.  The 
rapidity  and  precision  with  which  these  movements  are  executed 
display  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  animal,  as  well  as  of  that  capability  of  adapting  its  opera- 
tions to  circumstances,  which  indicates  sensations  of  some  acute- 
ness.  When  the  body  is  elongated  to  its  full  extent,  the  intestinal 
canal  runs  nearly  straight ;  and  the  eggs,  which  may  usually  be 
seen  by  its  side,  lie  apart  from  one  another.  But,  when  the  body 
is  contracted,  the  alimentary  tube  becomes  serpentine,  and  the 
eggs  by  its  side  appear  to  be  in  close  contact  The  great  amount 
of  muscular  contractility,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  integument  in 
this  animal,  enable  it  thus  to  contract  itself  more  than  most  of 
its  class.  It  is  not  unfrequently  seen  to  assume  quite  a  globular 
form ;  and  this  is  its  usual  aspect  when  it  dies,  or  when  the  water 
evaporates. — The  reproduction  of  the  Rotifer  is  not  accomplished 
by  spontaneous  subdivision,  or  by  the  production  of  buds,  such 
as  we  shall  see  to  occur  in  the  Polypes  and  Infusoria ;  it  takes 
place  only  by  eggs,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  Although 
not  many  eggs  are  produced  at  once,  yet  these  so  speedily  become 
capable  of  producing  others  in  their  turn,  that  the  multiplication 
of  these  beings  takes  place  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  A  cal- 
culation, made  by  Ehrenberg,  from  data  furnished  by  experiments 
upon  another  species,  will  be  presently  given  (§  933). 

931.  The  capability  which  these  Animalcules  possess,  of 
being  revived,  after  having  been  entirely  dried  up,  or  desiccated^ 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  points  in  their  history ;  since  perhaps, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bear  animalcules  (§  841),  no  other 
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animals  of  an  organisation  so  complex-  appear  able  to  preserve 
their  vitality  under  the  same  treatment.  The  fact  was  first 
observed  by  Leeuwenhoek ;  and  it  has  been  since  confirmed  hj 
other  observers.  Ehrenberg  doubts,  however,  whether  a  com- 
plete desiccation  could  have  taken  place ;  thinking  it  impossible 
that  the  animal  should  survive  it  The  following  statement  of 
mj  own  experience  on  the  subject  maj  not,  therefore,  be  unde- 
sirable. In  the  summer  of  1835  I  placed  a  drop  of  water,  con- 
taining a  dozen  specimens  of  the  Bother  vulgaris^  on  a  slip  of 
glass ;  and  allowed  the  water  to  diy  up,  which  it  did  speedily, 
the  weather  being  hot.  On  the  next  day  I  examined  the  glass 
under  the  microscope,  and  observed  the  remains  of  the  animals 
coiled  up  into  circles, — a  form  which  they  not  unfrequently 
assume  when  alive, — ^but  so  perfectly  dry  that  they  would  have 
splintered  in  pieces  if  touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  as  I 
had  before  observed  in  similar  experiments.  I  covered  them 
with  another  drop  of  water ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  ten  of  them 
had  revived,  and  these  speedily  began  to  execute  all  their  regular 
movements  with  energy  and  activity.  After  they  had  remained 
alive  for  a  few  hours,  I  again  allowed  the  water  which  covered 
them  to  dry  up ;  and  I  renewed  it  on  the  following  day  with  the 
same  result  This  process  I  repeated  six  times ;  on  each  occasion 
one  or  two  of  the  animals  did  not  recover ;  but  two  survived  to 
the  last ;  and  with  these  I  should  have  experimented  again, 
bad  I  not  accidentally  lost  them. — It  is  possible  that  the  species 
on  which  Ehrenberg  and  other  foreign  naturalists  have  experi- 
mented, may  not  be  the  same  as  that  which  I  and  other  English 
observers  have  used.  Something,  too,  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  season  and  the  general  condition  of  the  animal;  for,  on 
repeating  the  experiment  in  subsequent  years,  I  have  found  the 
results  extremely  variable, — ^not  more  than  one  or  two  sometimes 
recovering,  out  of  a  large  number  that  had  been  dried  up.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark,  that,  whilst,  in  the  embryo  which  is  being 
developed  from  the  egg,  the  rotatory  and  masticating  organs  are 
ithe^rst  parts  which  exhibit  motion,  they  are  the  last  to  revive 
after  this  kind  of  resuscitation. 

932.  We  observe,  then,  in  the  Rotifer  vulgaris,  a  very  manifest 
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tendency  to  the  Vermiform  character,  exhibited  in  the  elongated 
shape  of  the  body,  the  position  of  the 
eyes  and  mouth  at  one  extremity  of  it, 
the  narrow,  straight,  intestinal  canal 
having  its  second  orifice  near  the  other 
extremity,  and  the  mode  of  locomotion 
when  the  tail  is  detached  and  the 
operation  of  the  wheels  suspended, 
"this  tendency,  however,  is  not  so 
marked  in  some  species  of  the  class, 
which  are  in  many  respects  more  high- 
ly developed  than  this  ; — for  example, 
the  HydaHna  sentOy  an  animalcule 
not  uncommon  in  vegetable  infusions. 
Here  the  body  is  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped  ;  and  the  cilia  are  arranged 
around  the  wide  mouth,  in  two  con- 
centric rows.  The  outer  row  consists  ^iq.  e88.-HTi»ATiKA  sknta;  « 
of  a  simple  continuous  circle  arranged     "''•  *»'  ^^  J  *»  »"^  "^  "^ 

*  ^  Jawi ;  0,  stoautch ;  d,  enlarged  ter- 

Upon  the    edge  of  the  body  ;    but  the       minadonof  UMiBtMtiiie;  •^amw; 

inner  one  is  made  up  of  eleven  groups     do^  t*^*"^  *  '*  °^"** '  ** 
of  cilia,  attached  to  distinct  muscular 

lobes.  The  integument  appears  to  consist,  as  in  the  Rotifer^  of 
two  membranes,  both  of  which  are  soft  and  flexible.  To  the  inner 
one  are  attached  four  pairs  of  longitudinal  muscles,  by  which 
the  chief  movements  of  the  body  are  performed.  The  tail  has 
separate  muscles  for  its  retraction  or  protrusion ;  and  others  are 
seen  at  the  large  extremity  of  the  body,  which  fold  up  the  ciliary 
apparatus.  The  mouth  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  large 
extremity  of  the  body ;  it  leads,  through  a  short  oesophagus,  to 
the  first  stomach  or  gizzard,  the  jaws  at  whose  entrance  are  pro- 
vided with  five  or  six  pairs  of  teeth.  Into  this  cavity  a  pair  of 
secreting  caeca  open ;  and  between  the  termination  of  these  is 
the  commencement  of  the  intestinal  tube ;  the  upper  part  of 
which,  being  very  distensible,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
second  stomach,  since  in  this  the  digestive  process  is  principally 
performed.     The  intestine  terminates,  as  in  the  Rotifer,  near  the 
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posterior  part  of  the  body  ;  and  the  ovidacts  open  into  the  dis* 
tended  extremity  of  its  tube.  The  nervous  system  is  here  easy 
to  be  distinguished.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  circle  surrounding 
the  oesophagus,  on  which  three  pairs  of  ganglia  may  be  observed. 
From  the  lower  pair  there  proceeds  a  double  cord,  which  passes 
along  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  to  its  opposite  extremity. 

933.  The  reproductive  powers  of  the  Hydatina  are  very  remark* 
able.  The  number  of  eggs  contained  in  the  ovarium  at  once  is 
never  large,  seldom  exceeding  three  or  four ;  but  they  are  frequently 
deposited  and  renewed,  and  themselves  soon  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  following  experiment  is  related  by  Ehrenberg  : — "  On  Nov. 
21,  I  placed  in  a  jar  a  young  Hydatina  containing  an  egg  nearly 
mature.  I  added  for  its  food  a  drop  of  liquor  containing  Monads. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  egg  had  been  deposited.  On 
the  23rd  I  met  with  four  individuals,  of  which  two  were  fully 
developed.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  there  were  twenty. 
The  observation  ceased  at  this  point ;  as  it  became  too  difficult 
to  count  the  numbers  which  thus  rapidly  increased.  In  a  space 
of  72  hours,  twenty  individuals  had  been  formed — one  only 
having  been  employed  as  the  stock  ;  and  at  this  rate  of  increase, 
the  numbers  would  be,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  1,048,576 ;  and  this 
number  would  be  quadrupled  in  another  day.  Even  if  only  two 
instead  of  four  were  produced  daily  by  each  individual,  a  million 
would  be  called  into  existence  in  twenty  days ;  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day,  we  should  have  16,777,216  animalcules." 
When  we  consider,  in  connection  with  this  rapid  increase  in 
number,  the  curious  power  of  revivification  possessed  by  these 
beings,  it  is  obvious  that  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  the 
idea  of  spontaneous  generation,*  to  account  for  their  sudden 
appearance  in  various  situations,  and  for  their  speedy  multiplica- 
tion, wherever  the  conditions,  in  regard  to  food,  temperature,  &c.y 
are  favourable. 

*  This  term  refers  to  an  idea,  which  has  been  entertained  at  Tarious  times, 
that  animals  of  low  organization  maj  of  themselves  originate,  by  the  accidental 
meeting  of  particles  adapted  to  form  their  structure. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  MOLLUSCA  IN  GENERAL. 

934.  QviTTiNO  now  the  ArticuUded  series, — which  we  have 
seen  to  terminate  in  very  simple  forms  of  structure,  that  lead  us 
towards  the  Zoophytes, — we  return  to  a  higher  point  in  the 
Animal  scale,  to  descend  in  like  manner  through  the  Molluscous 
series.  Looking  only  at  the  general  complexity  of  structure 
ezhihited  hy  these  groups  of  Animab  respectively,  we  might  have 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  which  should  rank  the  highest ;  since 
in  the  Articulata  we  observe  one  set  of  organs  far  more  highly 
organised  than  in  any  of  the  MoUusca ;  whilst  the  converse  holds 
good  as  to  another  set  of  organs  in  the  Mollnsca.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  respective  characters  of  these  organs,  we  cannot 
reasonably  hesitate  longer.  It  is  the  organs  of  animal  life  that 
are  so  highly  developed  in  the  Articulata  ;  whilst  it  is  in  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  nutritive  or  vegetalwe  life  only,  that 
they  are  surpassed  by  the  Mollusca.  In  the  Animal  scale, 
therefore,  we  may  justly  regard  the  Articulata  as  ranking  on  the 
whole  above  the  Mollusca.  To  the  consideration  of  the  latter 
group  we  shall  now  proceed. 

935.  The  range  of  animal  forms  comprehended  in  the  sub- 
kingdom  Mollusca  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
include  them  by  any  character  common  to  alL  We  encounter 
but  few  traces  of  the  circular  disposition  of  organs  around  the 
mouth,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Radiated  tribes ;  and  we 
seldom  meet  with  any  thing  that  even  approaches  to  the  elon- 
gation of  the  body,  still  less  to  the  division  into  segments,  which 
has  been  noticed  among  the  Articulata.  This  will  be  compre- 
hended, when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  body  of  the  Mollusca 
is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  organs  of  nutrition  ;  and  that 
the  organs  of  sensation  and  locomotion  are  entirely  subservient  to 
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the  supply  <^  these.  We  find  in  the  lowest  trihes  of  this  group, 
living  heings  which  are  fixed  to  one  spot  daring  all  but  the 
earliest  period  of  their  Hires ;  and  whieh  scarcely  possess  within 
themselves  so  much  power  of  movement,  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 
individual  pol3rpes  in  a  mass  of  Coral ;  and  yet  these  exhibit  a 
complex  and  powerful  digestive  apparatus,  a  regular  circulation 
of  blood,  and  an  active  respiration.  But  we  nowhere  find, 
throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  that  the  conformation  of 
these  organs  go>9enM  the  shape  of  the  body ;  they  rather  adapt 
themselves  to  the  type  which  predominates  in  its  structure,  and 
which  is  principally  manifested  in  the  disposition  of  the  Iocot 
motive  organs.  Thus,  tlie  stomach  of  the  Star^fish  sends  a 
prolongation  into  each  ray;  whilst  in  the  Articulata,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  the  digestive  cavity  |urolonged  into  a  tube, 
in  accordance  with  the  form  which  the  body  there  possesses. 

936<  Thus  we  see  that,  m  regard  to  external  shape  and 
arrangement,  the  apparatus  of  Organic  life  has  no  definite  plan 
of  its  own ;  and  in  the  MoUusca  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
general  type,  to  which  it  may  be  made  conformaUe.  Hence  the 
shape  of  the  body  vwies  extremely  in  those  elasses,  in  which  it 
is  entirely  or  principally  composed  of  these  organs;  and  no 
general  character  can  be  given,  which  shall  apply  to  all,  or  even 
a  large  part,  of  the  animals  composing  them.  There  is  often  an 
entire  want  of  every  kind  of  ^jfmmetry  ;  that  equality  of  the  two 
sides,  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  higher  animals, 
being  deficient ;  as  well  as  the  radial  arrangement  of  parts  seen 
in  the  lower.  But  this  is  only  the  case,  where  there  is  no 
development  of  a  head;  that  is,  of  a  prominent  part  on  which 
the  mouth  is  situated,  and  which  also  bears  the  organs  of  sensa* 
tion,  if  any  exist.  In  tlie  higher  MoUusca,  whieh  possess  not 
mily  sensory  tentacula,  but  eyes,  and  even  organs  of  smell  and 
hearing,  we  find  these  disposed  in  a  symmetrical  manner ;  so 
that  the  head  (where  it  exists),  or  the  part  peculiarly  concerned 
in  aninud  life,  presents  a  bi-lateral  equality  of  parts,  even  where 
the  remainder  of  the  body  wants  it.  In  the  more  active  species 
anM>ng  the  higher  classes,  we  find  this  bi-lateral  symmetry 
extending  in  many  instances  tlurough  the  whole  body ;  evidently 
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bearing  a  pretty  close  relation  with  the  degree  of  locomotive 
power.  It  is  most  evident  and  complete  in  the  Cephalopoda  ; 
many  of  the  animals  in  which  class  are  adapted  to  lead  the  life 
of  Fishes,  and  resemble  them  in  the  general  form  of  the  body 
and  in  the  structure  of  many  individual  organs. 

937.  As  a  group,  however,  the  Mollusoa  are  to  be 
characterised  rather  by  the  absence^  than  by  the  possession,  of  a 
definite  form;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  absence  of  any 
regular  organs  of  support,  by  which  such  a  form  could  be  main- 
tained. The  name  they  have  received  designates  them  as  sofi 
animals ;  and  this  they  are  pre-eminently.  The  Shell,  where  it 
exists,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  an  appendage 
designed  for  the  mere  protection  of  the  body,  and  deriving  its 
shape  from  it ;  than  as  a  skeleton,  giving  attachment  to  muscles, 
and  regulating  the  form  of  the  whole  structure.  Wliere  the 
body  is  entirely  inclosed  within  it,  as  in  the  lower  bivalve 
Mollusca,  no  locomotive  powers  whatever,  except  such  as  depend 
on  the  passage  of  water  through  the  respiratory  tubes,  are 
enjoyed  by  the  animal.  It  is  only  where  the  body  is  uncovered 
by  a  shell,  or  a  portion  of  the  body  can  be  projected  beyond  it, 
that  any  active  movements  can  be  executed ;  and  the  muscles 
concerned  in  the  performance  of  these  do  not  make  the  shell  a 
fixed  point,  as  is  done  by  those  of  Articulated  or  Yertebrated 
animals  in  regard  to  their  skeletons,  but  are  entirely  unconnected 
with  it. 

938.  Hence  we  see  that  the  shell  of  a  MoUusk  is,  when 
considered  in  reference  to  its  functions,  a  very  different  organ 
from  that  of  a  Crustaceous  animal,  although  formed  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner.  Its  frequent  absence  might  of  itself  lead  us 
to  suspect  its  want  of  importance  to  the  living  structure.  In  one 
whole  class  of  Mollusca  it  is  entirely  deficient ;  and  in  three  others 
it  is  frequently  absent.  In  only  two  it  is  universally  present. 
When  speaking  of  the  anatomical  conformation  of  the  body, 
therefore,  we  may  leave  the  shell  pretty  much  out  of  considera- 
tion. Before  the  animals  which  produce  them  had  been  properly 
studied.  Naturalists  founded  their  classification  of  Mollusca  upon 
the  shells  only ;  and  the  greatest  confusion  thus  resulted.  Shells 
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of  very  similar  aspect  are  often  produced  by  animals  extremely 
nnlike  each  other,*  and  living  in  different  conditions — as,  for 
instance,  fresh  and  sea  water.  And  shells  of  very  dissimilar 
character  in  the  eye  of  the  mere  Conchologist,  often  belong  to 
animals  closely  allied.  In  fact,  the  form  of  the  shell  taken 
alone  is  a  character  as  purely  artificial,  as  the  number  of  stamens 
and  pistils  in  a  flower ;  and  will  lead  to  a  classification  as  far 
removed  from  a  natural  plan.  But  when  the  principal  divisions 
have  been  formed  upon  other  grounds,  the  conformation  of  the 
shell  will  often  afford  valuable  subordinate  characters ;  and  the 
Naturalist  seeks  to  employ  these  as  much  as  he  safely  can,  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  he  can  apply  them  to  the  study 
of  those  fossil  remains,  from  which  all  traces  of  the  animal  itself 
have  disappeared.  The  softness  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Mol- 
lusca  prevents  us  from  recognising  its  form  and  structure  after 
death,  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  shell ;  but  upon  this,  it 
must  be  remembered,  entire  reliance  cannot  be  placed,  since  it  is 
liable  to  great  variation,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  indimduali  whilst  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  are 
constant  differences  in  its  form  in  distinct  speciet, 

939.  The  only  tribe  of  Mollusca  which  presents  anything 
that  corresponds  to  the  internal  skeleton  of  the  Yertebrata,  is 
that  of  the  Cuttle-fish.  There  is  in  their  bodies  a  cartilage, 
partly  inclosing  the  nervous  centres  in  the  head,  and  sending 
prolongations  along  the  back,  for  the  protection  of  the  large 
nervous  cords  which  traverse  it,  and  for  the  attachment  of  the 
muscles  by  which  it  is  moved.  These  last  are  especially  deve- 
loped, where  the  body  is  spread  out  into  fin-like  processes,  re- 
sembling those  of  Fishes,  by  the  stroke  of  which  active  move- 
ments are  produced  (Fig.  640).  This  skeleton  is  almost  as 
highly  organised  as  are  the  lowest  forms  of  that  internal  skeleton 
which  is  characteristic  of  Vertebrata  (§  639). 

940.  In  all  the  Mollusca,  the  soft  body  of  the  animal  is 

♦  The  impoasibiKty  of  foimding  a  correct  classification  upon  the  characters 
afforded  by  the  shell  only,  is  made  at  once  apparent  by  comparing  the  shell  of  a 
Serpula  (Fig.  629)  with  that  of  a  Vermeiua  (Fig.  672).  Between  these  two 
shells  there  is  no  essential  difference ;  yet  the  animals  which  form  them  belong, 
not  merely  to  different  families,  but  to  different  sub-kingdoms. 
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inclosed  in  a  spongy  elastic  skin,  with  which  mnscular  fibres  are 
interwoven  ;  this  is  termed  the  mantle.  This  envelope  is  fre- 
quently not  applied  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  organs  contained 
in  it ;  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  in  which  the  space 
thus  left  constitutes  a  respiratory  chamber.  It  has  apertnres  for 
the  admission  and  exit  of  the  surrounding  water,  to  effect  the 
aeration  of  the  blood ;  and,  when  the  month  is  not  capable  of 
being  projected  beyond  it,  the  same  cunrent  furnishes  the  supply 
of  food.  These  apertures  are  sometimes  extended,  for  particular 
purposes,  into  proboscis-like  tubes  (Fig.  697)*  Where  the  head 
is  capable  of  being  protruded,  there  is  usually  an  opening  in  the 
Inantle  for  the  purpose;  and  another  for  the  foot,  where  it 
exists  as  a  separate  organ. 

d41.  The  mantis  is  chiefly  interesting,  as  being  the  portion  of 
the  body  alone  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  shell.  Some- 
times this  envelope  is  secreted  from  nearly  the  whole  surface ; 
sometimes  from  only  a  small  part  of  it.  As  the  same  general 
statements  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  this  body  will  apply 
to  all  the  Mollusca,  its  origin  and  essential  characters  may 
advantageously  be  described,  previously  to  the  more  detailed 
account,  which  will  be  given  of  the  several  classes,  in  which  its 
leading  peculiarities  of  form  will  be  noticed  as  they  occur.  I^ells 
are  formed,  like  bones,  of  a  combination  of  earthy  and  animal 
matter.  The  former  consists  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  usually  deposited  in  a  crystalline  condition.  The 
latter  is  composed  of  layers  of  membrane,  alternating  with  the 
mineral  matter;  and  of  cells  inclosing  it.  The  cellular  structure, 
which  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  Epithelium  (Anim.  Phtsiol. 
§  39),  is  generally  ibund  upon  the  surface.  If  the  carbonate 
of  lime  be  removed  by  the  slow  action  of  a  weak  acid,  the 
animal  matter  will  remain,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
membrane,  but  sometimes  only  as  a  flaky  mass,  easily  shaken 
into  separate  portions.  The  shell  is  most  solid  and  massive  in 
those  species  which  lead  an  inactive  life ;  and  it  attains  greater 
weight  in  the  Conchifera,  in  which  every  species  forms  a  stony 
covering,  than  in  the  Gasteropoda,  whose  powexe  of  locomotion 
are  somewhat  greater,  and  in  which  the  shell  is  often  absent. 
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and  is  frequentlj  composed,  where  it  does  exist,  of  nothing  bat 
a  thin  horny  plate,  destitute  of  calcareous  deposit. 

942.     As  the  mouth  of  the  shell  is  always  at  its  widest  part, 
and  as,  in  extending  it,  the  cayity  is  enlarged  as  well  as  its 
entrance,  there  is  evidently  no  necessity  for  such  a  division  into 
separate  plates,  with  a  provision  for  the  individual  growth  of 
each,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Cirrhopoda  (§  897) ;  nor  for  the 
periodical  exuviation  and  renewal  which  is  performed  by  the 
Crustacea.     In  order  to  adapt  its  size  to  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  bulk  of  the  body,  new  layers  are  deposited  from  the  mantle 
at  intervals,  each  of  which  usually  lines  the  previous  one,  and 
extends  beyond  it.     The  portion  which  thus  projects  is  generally 
thicker  and  firmer  than  the  rest  of  the  new  layer ;  since  that  part 
which  is  deposited  within  the  previous  layers  is  protected  and 
supported  by  them.     And  the  corresponding  part  of  the  mantle 
is  also  thicker  and  more  spongy,  so  as  to  possess  almost  a  glan- 
dular texture.    At  this  part  of  it,  indeed,  are  situated  the  glands, 
by  which  the  colouring  matter  is  secreted,  that  gives  to  the 
exterior  of  the  shell  its  beautiful  and  variegated  tints ;  these  are 
veanting  in  that  portion  of  the  mantle,  which  merely  forms  the 
lining  to  the  older  layers.     In  general  we  find  each  new  layer 
in  immediate  apposition  with  the  last ;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.     The  animal  forms  it  upon  the  mould,  as  it  were,  of 
its  own  body ;  and  if  this  has  shrunk,  or  changed  its  form,  so  as 
not  to  occupy  the  whole  cavity  of  the  shell,  a  space  will  inter- 
vene.   This  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  Spondyltu  wtriui^  or 
Water- Clam,  a  section  of  whose  shell  exhibits  a  regular  series 
of  chambers  thus  formed;   and  these  are  usually  filled  with 
water.     In  the  common  Oyster  such  spaces  may  often  be  ob- 
served ;   but  they  possess  no  regularity.     The  animal  always 
appears  inclined  to  adapt  its  shell  to  the  form  of  the  body,  by 
reducing  its  cavity  if  necessary,  as  well  as  by  extending  it ;  and 
thus  an  Oy$ier,  which  has  been  kept  without  food,  and  whose 
body  has  thereby  shrunk,  so  as  not  to  fill  the  interior  of  the 
shell,  will  expend   its  last  energies  in  forming  a  new  layer 
adapting  the  interior  surface   to  its  altered  condition.     The 
texture  of  the  shell  varies  considerably  in  the  different  tribes  of 
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MoIIusks ;    and  it  often  furnishes  characters  in  classification, 
which  are  equally  useful  with  those  derived  from  its  form. 

943.  The  means  of  locomotion  possessed  by  MoUusca  are 
usually  very  limited;  and  the  absence  of  any  constant  and 
regular  provision  for  this  function,  is  an  additional  evidence  how 
little  it  enters  into  the  general  plan  of  the  group.  We  have 
seen  in  the  Articulated  series,  that,  wherever  members  or  instru- 
ments for  locomotion  exist  at  all,  they  have  the  same  character 
and  situation, — being  developed  from  tlie  several  segments  of 
the  body,  with  more  or  less  complete  uniformity.  Now  among 
the  lowest  Mollusca  we  shall  find,  that  some  tribes  are  entirely 
fixed,  during  all  but  the  earliest  period  of  their  lives ;  that  in 
others,  although  the  body  is  not  fixed,  it  has  no  other  means  of 
movement  than  that  afibrded  by  the  respiratory  currents,  which 
cause  it  to  advance  gently  through  the  water,  without  (as  it 
would  appear)  any  voluntary  control  on  its  own  part.  In  many 
animals  inhabiting  Bivalve  shells  (t.  e.  Shells  which  are  formed 
of  two  parts  or  valves,  united  by  a  hinge)  there  exists  what  is 
termed  a  foot ;  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  fleshy  tongue-like 
projection,  sometimes  enabling  the  animal  to  leap  upon  hard 
surfaces,  sometimes  used  as  a  boring  apparatus,  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  fin  for  swimming,  and  sometimes  chiefly 
useful  as  the  instrument  for  producing  the  hymUy  a  sort  of  cord 
by  which  the  animal  attaches  itself  to  rocks,  &c, — In  the  animals 
inhabiting  the  greater  number  of  Univalve  shells,  there  is  no 
such  projecting  foot ;  but  the  under  side  of  the  mantle  is  thick- 
ened into  a  fleshy  disc,  which,  by  its  contractions  and  expanrions, 
serves  as  an  instrument  of  progression.  This  is  well  seen  in  the 
common  Snail.  Among  the  animals  allied  to  these  in  structure, 
but  not  possessing  a  shell,  the  whole  mantle  is  muscular ;  and 
by  the  contractions  and  expansions  of  its  different  parts,  the 
general  movement  of  the  body  is  effected.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  aquatic  species  of  this  group ;  some  of  which  are 
thus  enabled  to  swim  with  considerable  rapidity. — Again,  in 
the  Mollusca  of  the  Cuttle-fish  tribe,  we  find  this  method 
replaced  by  others,  which  are  more  efficient,  but  which  are 
entirely  different  in  their  character.    This  group  is  dbtinguished 
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by  the  presence  of  a  set  of  arms  or  members  disposed  in  a  cir- 
cular or  radiating  manner  around  the  mouth ;  and  these  arms 
are  frequently  the  chief  instruments  of  locomotion,  as  well  as  of 
the  prehension  of  food,  being  furnished  with  a  strong  connecting 
membrane,  that  forms  a  sort  of  circular  fin,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  animal  swims  backwards  (Fig.  645).  In  other  membeis  of 
this  group,  the  arms  are  less  developed,  but  the  body  is  elon- 
gated into  a  fish-like  form ;  and  it  is  furnished  at  its  edges  with 
fins  much  resembling  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  of  Fishes,  and 
supported  by  the  cartilaginous  internal  skeleton  already  men- 
tioned (Fig.  640).  From  this  general  sketch  it  is  evident  that 
the  appendages  for  locomotion  do  not  possess,  in  the  Molluscous 
series,  anything  like  the  same  regularity  of  development  whith 
they  manifest  in  the  two  preceding ;  and  that  locomotion  forms 
a  much  smaller  part  of  the  life  they  are  destined  to  lead.  In 
fact,  the  word  sluggish^  which  is  founded  upon  the  well-known 
habits  of  a  naked  (or  shell-less)  terrestrial  Mollusk,  very  well 
expresses  the  general  character  of  the  group  in  this  respect. 

944.  The  amount  of  development  of  the  organs  of  sense 
in  Mollusca,  varies  as  much  as  the  character  of  the  locomotive 
apparatus.  Thus  in  the  highest  class,  comprehending  the  Cuttle- 
fish and  its  allies,  the  head  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  large  well- 
formed  eyes,  constructed  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  those  of 
Yertebrata.  There  is  also  an  apparatus  for  Hearing,  much 
resembling  that  which  exists  among  the  lowest  Fishes  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  organ  of  Smell  is  also  present. 
The  senses  of  Taste  and  Touch  appear  to  be  very  acute.  It  is 
in  such  animals  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  organs  of 
sensation  most  developed,  on  account  of  their  rapid  locomotion 
and  voracious  habits.  In  the  Gasteropods,  which  are  not  so 
much  distinguished  in  these  respects,  we  find  the  organs  of  sense 
less  developed  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  either  of  them  is  altogether 
absent.*  Descending  lower,  however,  we  no  longer  find  these 
organs  situated  upon  a  prominent  part  of  the  body ;  nor  are  they 
usually  placed  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth.     This 

♦  An  apparatus  for  hearing,  though  of  a  very  simple  kind,  has  been  detect- 
ed in  a  large  number  of  ^s  class. 
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is  usually  fttrniriied,  indeed,  with  feelers  or  tentacnla,  which  are 
nothing  else  than  prolonged  lips,  and  which  serre  to  distinguish 
and  select  the  food  ;  hut  the  eyes,  if  any  are  present,  are  gene- 
rally placed  elsewhere,  in  such  a  position  as  to  he  of  the  most 
effectual  guidance  in  the  moTements  of  the  body.  In  the  lowest 
HoUusca,  we  lose  all  traces  of  any  special  organs  of  sense ;  and 
it  appears  as  if  the  sense  of  feeling,  possessed  in  all  probability 
by  the  body  in  general,  but  peculiarly  by  the  lips  or  tentaeula, 
is  the  only  one  through  which  the  animal  can  receive  any  inform- 
ation of  its  condition. 

945.  The  conformation  of  the  Nervous  System  is  very  much 
what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  facts  just  stated.  It  by  no 
means  displays  the  same  complexity,  or  seems  to  possess  the 
same  importance  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  composition  of  a 
Molluscous,  as  it  does  in  that  of  an  Articulated  animal ;  and  its 
arrangement  is  not  marked  by  any  regular  characters,  but  varies 
with  the  disposition  of  the  organs  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Thus  we  have  a  single  ganglion,  or  a  pair  of  ganglia,  situated  in 
the  head,  where  this  exists  as  a  distinct  part ;  and  these  ganglia, 
which  seem  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the  instincts  of  the  animal, 
serve  to  direct  those  movements  which  are  not  r^lex.  The  gills, 
the  pharynx,  the  foot,  and  other  organs,  usually  have  their  own 
distinct  ganglia ;  and  these,  which  are  all  connected  with  the 
eephalie  ganglia  (those  situated  in  the  head),  seem  to  be  the 
centres  of  the  r^Ux  actions  of  the  several  parts  (  Amim.  Phtsiol. 
§  439,  and  Zoology,  §  53,  and  Figs.  a5  and  3S).  In  the 
lowest  Mollusca  we  find  but  a  single  ganglion,  which  seems  in 
some  degree  to  combine  all  the  functions  just  mentioned,  but  to 
be  particularly  connected  with  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

946.  The  Mollusca  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  vora« 
cious ;  and  are  not  particular  in  thcnr  selection  of  food.  It  is  in 
those  which  possess  most  power  of  locomotion,  that  we  see  (as 
might  be  expected)  the  greatest  exercise  of  choice ;  those  which 
are  dependent  for  their  aliment  upon  the  casual  supplies  brought 
by  the  sea,  bebg  obliged  to  take  what  they  can  thus  get. 
Their  digestive  apparatus  is  always  highly  developed.  We 
uniformly  meet  with  a  large  liver ;  and  frequently  with  salivary 
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glands,  and  organs  of  raastioation.  There  is  freqnentljr  a  com- 
plete gizzard,  or  muscular  stomach,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
food,  when  this  is  pot  acccomplished  in  the  mouth ;  and  the 
intestinal  tuhe  is  often  of  considerable  length,  and  much  convo- 
luted, or  rolled  together.  The  blood  is  colourless  or  nearly  so ; 
and  circulates,  in  all  MoUusks,  in  a  regular  system  of  arteries 
and  veins,  issuing  from  a  heart,  which  is  usually  muscular  or 
nearly  so,  and  possessed  of  two  cavities,  one  of  them  a  receiving 
cavity  or  auricle^  and  the  other  an  impelling  cavity,  or  ventricle 

(Amim.  Phtsiol.  §  257). 
The  aocompan3ring  figure 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  usual 
mode  in  which  the  Circula- 
tion is  carried  on  in  this  sub- 
kingdom.  The  blood  (which 
has  returned  from  the  gills 
in  an  aerated  state)  is  pro- 
pelled, by  the  ventricle,  a, 
through  the  main  systemic 
artery,  h  ;  after  passing 
through  the  capillaries  of 
the  system,  it  is  collected 
by  the  systemic  veins,  /, 
into  a  large  trunk,  which 
again  subdivides  into  the 
branchial  arteries,  g;  these 
„     ^   ^  ^  _  convey  the  blood,  now  ren- 

Fio.  689L— ^JiBcutATiwo  Apparatus  op  DoitTg.—  -^  '  ^ 

«,  ventricle;  fr,  main  artery  or  aorta ;  e,  anri-  dered  VeUOUS,  to  the  gills,  ^, 

ole;(f,branohialTeins;«,  venelsof  thegillii;  ^t^.^    •*    •       «^«^a«j  .      .^j 

/.  syatemic  vein. ;  ir.  branchial  arteriea;*,  ^^ero    it    IS     aerated;     and 

tentaeuia.  after  returning  thence  by  the 

branchial  veins,  dy  it  enters  the  auricle,  <;,  whence  it  passes 
again  into  the  ventricle,  a. — ^The  Respiration  of  Mollusks  is  almost 
always  aquatic ;  being  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  gills,  which  expose 
a  large  surface  of  blood  to  the  water  at  once.  These  gills  are 
sometimes  altogether  exterior  to  the  body  (Fig.  679) ;  sometimes 
they  are  enclosed  between  folds  of  the  mantle  (Fig.  674) ;  and 
sometimes  the  respiratory  surface  is  altogether  intemaL   In  this 
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last  case  it  may  be  so  disposed  as  to  admit  the  flow  of  water 
introdaced  from  without  over  its  surface,  as  we  shall  see  among 
the  Tnnicated  MoUusks ;  or  it  may  be  adapted  to  expose  the 
blood  to  the  influence  of  air,  as  is  the  case  among  the  Terrestrial 
Gasteropods  (the  Snail,  Slug,  and  their  allies),  which  are  the 
only  MoUusca  not  aquatic. 

947.  In  the  classification  of  the  MoUusca,  the  system  of 
Lamarck  will  be  generally  followed,  with  some  modifications 
rendered  necessary  by  the  researches  of  others.  The  Sub- 
Kingdom  may  be  first  divided,  like  that  of  Articulata,  into  two 
principal  sections ; — the  first  including  all  those  which  have  a 
distinct  head,  or  (in  other  words)  which  have  the  mouth  situated 
on  a  prominent  part  of  the  body,  furnished  with  organs  of  special 
sense ; — the  second  comprehending  those  in  which  no  such  head 
exists,  the  mouth  not  being  capable  of  being  projected  beyond 
the  body,  and  no  organs  of  special  sense  being  present.  The 
former  may  be  termed  Cephcdoui^  and  the  latter  Ac£phalou9 
(or  headless)  Mollusks.  The  Cephalous  MoUusks  are  usually 
divided  into  the  three  following  classes  :^ 

I.  Cephalopoda,  which  have  feet  or  tentacula  arranged  in  a 
circular  manner  around  the  head,  as  in  the  Cuttle-fish  tribe* 
In  this  group  we  And  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Yertebrata. 

II.  Pteropoda,  a  small  but  interesting  class,  characterised  by 
the  possession  of  a  pair  of  wing-Uke  expansions  of  the  mantle, 
which  serve  as  fins,  and  enable  them  to  swim  with  great  velocity. 

III.  Gasteropoda,  the  most  extensive  group  of  the  Sub-King- 
dom, have  a  single  foot,  or  muscular  disc  for  locomotion,  formed 
by  a  thickening  of  the  mantle  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body. 
The  animals  of  the  two  preceding  classes  are  entirely  marine ;  there 
are  species  among  these  which  live  in  fresh  water,  and  even  on  land. 

With  the  Gasteropoda  we  also  place  the  aberrant  group  of 
Hbteropoda,  which  has  been  regarded  by  many  authors  as 
forming  a  distinct  class.  The  animals  composing  it  are  especiaUy 
distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  foot ;  which,  iifstead  of  being  a 
horizontal  disc,  is  compressed  vertically,  so  as  to  form  a  fin, 
which  is  turned  upwards,  instead  of  being  situated  below  the  body. 

948.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  Classes,  we  observe  a  consider- 
able variation  in  regard  to  the  relative  size,  and  even  the  very 
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existence,  of  the  Shell ;  for,  whilst  there  are  some  species  in  all  of 
them  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  this  protection  (such  being 
called  naked  MoUusks),  there  are  others  which  possess  it  in  a 
slight  degree,  having  it  generally  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the 
mantle  ;  whilst  in  others,  again,  it  completely  envelopes  the  body 
when  they  desire  to  withdraw  themselves  under  its  protection. 
In  nearly  every  case,  the  Shell,  where  it  exists,  is  Univalve. — 
In  the  Acephalous  Mollusks,  we  find  two  distinct  groups  ;  in  the 
first  of  which  the  shell  is  always  present ;  whilst  in  the  second  it 
is  invariably  absent.  The  first  is  therefore  named  ConchtferouSj 
or  shell-bearing  ;  and  the  latter  Tunicatedy — the  shell  being 
replaced  by  a  leathery  or  membranous  tunic.  The  Conchiferous 
Acephala,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  Bivalve  shells  ;  and 
they  are  again  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  respiratory  organs. 

lY.  Lamellibranchiata,  having  the  gills  arranged  in  four 
lamella,  or  riband-shaped  folds,  which  run  parallel  to  the  edges 
of  the  shell.     To  this  group  belong  all  the  ordinary  Bivalves. 

Y.  Palliobranchiata,  having  the  respiratory  surface  formed 
by  the  mantle  itself.  The  animals  of  these  shells  difier  in  several 
other  important  particulars  from  the  preceding.  This  class  is 
very  small  at  present,  in  comparison  with  the  other  Bivalves  ; 
but  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Bivalve  Mollusks  seems  to  have  belonged  to  it. 

YI.  TuNiCATA,  a  group  including  all  those  Acephalous  Mol- 
lusks which  are  destitute  of  a  shell.  In  this  class  we  find  many 
points  of  structure  which  lead  us  towards  the  Zoophytes.  The 
Tunicata  really  difier  in  many  important  particulars  from  most 
of  the  other  MoUusca,  especially  in  the  very  slight  development 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  consists  of  a  single  ganglion,  situ- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  the  oesophagus,  and  giving  off  nerves  in  vari- 
ous directions.  In  this  respect,  they  agree  with  a  curious  group 
until  recently  placed  amongst  the  Zoophytes,  but  which  are  now 
proved  to  belong  to  the  Mollusks,  of  which  they  form  a  seventh  class. 

YII.  PoLYZOA,  a  group  of  minute  compound  animals,  each 
residing  in  a  distinct  cell,  and  furnished  with  ciliated  tentacles 
surrounding  the  mouth.  The  Polyzoa  and  Tunicata  form  the 
subdivision  Molluscoida  of  some  authors. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  CEPHALOPODA. 

949.  Ths  Cephalopoda  unqaestionably  constitate  the  group 
of  highest  organisation  in  the  Molluscous  sub-kingdom.  Thej 
are  characterised  by  the  possessbn  o^feety  or  locomotive  organsy 
around  the  head ;  whence  their  name  is  derived.  But  these  feet 
have  no  analogy  either  with  the  fleshy  disc  of  the  Gasteropoda* 
or  with  the  feet  of  Articulata  or  Yertebrata.  They  are,  in  fact^ 
prolonged  tentacula,  or  lips.  In  the  Nautilus  (Fig.  648  X  which 
approaches  the  nearest  to  Gasteropoda,  they  are  very  numerous$ 
and  are  evidently  feeble  as  instruments  of  prehension ;  whilst 
they  would  seem,  from  the  distribution  of  their  nerves,  to  be 
more  concerned  in  sensation.  In  some  of  the  Cephalopoda  the 
feet  are  much  prolonged,  and  of  great  power  ;  and  are  evidently 
very  important  organs  both  of  locomotion  and  prehension  (Fig« 
643).  But  in  those  forms  which  approach  most,  nearly  to 
Fishes,  we  find  them  again  greatly  reduced  in  size,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  elongation  of  the  body  ;  and  it  is  by  the  latter,  and 

the  fin-like  expansions  with 
which  it  is  provided,  that 
progression  is  then  chiefly 
accomplished  (Fig.  640). 
There    are  Fishes  which 
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possess  tentacular  prolong- 
ations of  the  lips,  evidently  analogous  to  the  arms  of  Hie  Cepha- 
lopoda ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  points  by  which 
a  transition  is  effected  between  these  two  classes.  In  many 
species  of  this  class  one  of  the  arms  of  the  male  is  singularly 
modified  and  rendered  subordinate  to  the  business  of  reproduc- 
tion ;  in  the  Argonaut  and  Tremoetapus^  this  arm  is  even  thrown 
off  by  its  owner,  when  it  attaches  itself  to  the  female,  and  exhi« 
bits  so  much  vitality  that  it  was  until  recently  described  as  a 
parasitic  worm,  under  the  name  of  Hectoeotyhu.  The  Nautilus  is 
the  only  one  amongst  existing  Cephalopoda^  in  which  the  prin- 
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cipal  part  of  the  body  is  contained  within  a  shell.  Animab  of 
this  kind  were  formerly  much  more  abundant*  At  present  the 
naked  species,  as  they  are  termed — in  which  the  shell  is  rudi- 
mentary, and  is  inclosed  between  folds  of  the  mantle  instead  of 
being  external  to  the  body — are  the  chief  inhabitants  of  our 
seas.  In  some  of  these,  the  shell  still  retains  considerable  size 
and  density,  as  the  common  pounce-bone ;  but  in  the  long  slender 
species,  which  swim  by  the  movements  of  the  whole  body,  it  ia 
necessarily  flexible ;  and  here  we  find  it  very  narrow,  and  com- 
posed of  a  light  homy  substance,  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  a  feather. 

960.  The  trunk  of  these  animals  is  inclosed  in  the  mantle ; 
which  is  shaped  like  a  bag,  sometimes  nearly  spherical,  some- 
times more  or  less 
elongated ;  inclosing 
all  the  viscera,  and 
being  only  open  in 
front  (Fig.  641,  o). 
The  head,  projecting 
from  this  opening,  is 
round,  and  geno^Ily 
provided  with  two 
large  eyes,  of  a  struc- 
ture very  similar  to 
those  of  Yertebrated 
animab.  The  mouth 
is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of 
arms ;  and  is  armed 
with  a  pair  of  homy 

mandibles,  which  have  very  much  the  form  of  the  Parrot's  beak 
— ^The  arms  are  sometimes  all  of  equal  length,  as  in  the  Octopu9 
(Fig.  645) ;  and  sometimes  two  are  much  longer  than  the  rest, 
as  in  the  Calamary, — Cephalopoda  are  essentially  aquatic,  and 
breathe  therefore  by  gills.  These  organs  are  concealed  beneath 
the  mantle  in  a  particular  cavity  (Fig.  641),  tne  waiis  oi  waich 
dilate  and  contract  alternately,  and  which  coramunicaies  with 
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the  exterior  bj  two  openings— one  like  a  slit  (o)  for  the  entrance 
of  the  water — ^the  odier,  for  the  exit  of  water  and  excrements, 
formed  like  a  tube  or  funnel  (t).  Bj  the  forcible  expulsion  of 
the  water  through  this  funnel,  most  of  the  Cephalopoda  are  able 
to  swim,  tail  foremost,  with  considerable  rapidity.  £ach  gill  (b) 
is  shaped  like  a  prolonged  pyramid ;  and  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  membranous  lamellae,  placed  transversely,  and  fixed  on 
both  sides  of  a  central  stalk.  The  number  of  gills  varies;  and  this 
difference  is  characteristic  of  two  great  divisions,  of  which  this 
Class  is  composed.  In  the  Poulp,  Cuttle-fish,  and  Calamary,  there 
exists  but  a  single  pair  ;  whilst  in  the  Nautilus  there  are  two. 

951.  The  heart  is  situated  between  the  gills,  on  the  median 
line  of  the  body,  and  is  composed  of  a  single  ventricle  only  (c, 
Fig.  642).     The  blood  from  the  gills  flows  into  this  ventricle 
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by  branchial  veins  (vb\  whose  openings  are  provided  with  valves ; 
it  then  enters  the  arteries  (as,  b\  which  spring  from  this  organ, 
and  is  distributed  into  the  body.  This  liquid  then  returns  into 
a  large  vena  cava  (vc) ;  which,  when  arrived  near  the  heart, 
divides  itself  into  two  branches  {ab)  to  enter  the  gills  ;  lastly, 
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these  yessels,  when  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
generally  present  remarkable  dikti^ons  (eb\  interwoven  with 
muscular  fibres,  so  as  to  form  two  contractile  reservoirs,  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  pulmonary  hearts.  This  arrangement  is 
observable  in  all  Cephcdopods  with  two  gills  ;  but  does  not  exist 
in  those  which  are  provided  with  four.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
a  transition-form  between  the  heart  of  the  lower  Mollusca,  which 
is  altogether  systemic  (§  946)  ;  and  that  of  Fishes,  which  is  en- 
tirely respiratory  (§  555), 

952.  The  digestive  apparatus  is  very  complicated.  The 
mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  lip  ;  and  the  parrot-like  jaws 
are  put  in  motion  by  powerful  muscles.  There  are  well-developed 
salivary  glands,  several  stomachs,  and  a  voluminous  liver ;  the 
intestine  terminates  in.  the  branchial  cavity,  at  the  base  of  the 
funnel  by  which  the  water  is  ejected,  and  communicates  widi  a 
very  singular  secreting  organ,  which,  in  the  dibranchiaie  (two- 
gilled)  Cephalopods,  produces  an  abundance  of  a  black  liquor, 
commonly  termed  its  ink*  The 
duct  of  this  gland  opens  near 
the  anus ;  and,  when  the  ani- 
mal is  in  danger,  it  expels  this 
liquid  through  the  funnel  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  hide  it 
from  the  view  of  its  enemies,  by 
mingling  with  the  surrounding 
water.  It  is  the  ink  of  one  of 
these  animals,  the  Cuttle-fish, 
which  is  employed  in  paint- 
ing, under  the  name  of  Sepia  ; 
and  several  authors  look  upon 
Indian  Ink  as  an  analogous  sub- 
stance. The  four-gilledCephalo- 
podspresent  nothing  of  thiskind. 

953.  The  arrangement  of  the 
organs  of  locomotion,  which  are 
fixed  around  the  mouth,  varies  in  different  divisions.  In  the 
two-gilled  Cephalopods,  there  is  a  crown  of  large  fleshy  tenta- 
cula,  whose  internal  surface  is  provided  with  suckers,  by  means  of 
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which  the  animal  fixes  itself  with  great  force  to  any  body  which 
it  embraces.     In  the  Poulpwe  find  eight  of  these  appendages, 
and  in  the  Cuttle-fish  ten.    Sometimes  two  of  them  are  expaL.deu 
into  flattened  mem- 
branes, as  in  the  Ar- 
gonaut (Fig.  646) ; 
or  are  elongated  so  as 
to  become  filiform^ 
or  threadlike,  as  in 
the  Calamary^  and 
particularly  in  the 
LoligopM        (Fig. 
643).    In  the  four- 
gilled   Cephalopods 
theseappendagesare 
quite    slender,  and 
unprovided       with 
suckers;    but  they 
are   extremely  nu- 
merous (Fig.  648). 
954.  Most  Mol- 
lusca  of  this   class 
are  remarkable  for 
the  development  and 
perfection  of  their 
eyes,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly like  those 
of  Vertebrated  ani- 
mals. Many  possess 
also    an    apparatus 
for   Hearing ;    but 
this  organ  is  reduced 
to  a  little  membra- 
nous     sac     repre- 
senting   the    vesti- 
bule, and  receiving 
a   nerve    (Animal 
Physiol.    §  512). 


FiOb  644.-0,  nerroas  ooUar  emtoaolng  the  cesopbagog, 
fhe  passage  of  which  Is  marked  hy  the  bristle  t ;  e,  ner- 
Tous  mass,  apparently  aoalogoos  to  the  Cerebnnn  of 
Yertebrata,  from  whose  under  side  prixseed  connecting 
cords  to  two  ganglia  situated  in  front,  which  send  nerves 
to  the  mouth,  lips,  pharynx,  &o. ;  ft,  tentacular  ganglia, 
sending  nerves  to  the  arms ;  o,  optic  nerves ;  g^  sub-oRso- 
phageal  ganglion ;  «,  great  nerve  of  the  viscera,  of  which 
one  of  the  branches  possesses  an  elongated  ganglion,  r, 
and  enters  the  gills ;  m,  another  branch,  having  the  same 
origin,  and  furnished  with  a  star-shaped  ganglicm,  e,  that 
sends  nerves  to  the  mantle. 

Lastly,  the  nervous  system  of  these  animals 
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is  more  complicated  than  that  of  other  MoUusks;  and  the  different 
ganglia,  situated  around  the  oesophagus,  tend  more  to  unite  in  a 
single  mass.  The  nervous  collar  thus  formed  is  composed  of  a 
pair  of  cephalic  ganglia,  whence  originate  the  optic  nerves  ;  of  a 
pair  of  ganglia,  situated  more  in  front,  hut  heneath  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  furnishing  the  tentacula  with  nerves ;  lastly,  of  a  pair 
of  thoracic  ganglia,  supplying  the  mantle  with  nerves,  and 
sending  backwards  two  cords  on  each  side,  which  are  themselves 
furnished  with  ganglia,  whence  proceed  nerves  that  supply  the 
mantle,  gills,  heart,  &c.  It  is  evident  from  this  description, 
that  the  nervous  system  of  the  Cephalopods  approaches  that  of 
the  lower  Fishes  in  many  particulars ;  especially  in  the  almost 
complete  concentration  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the  region  of  the 
head,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  rudiments  of  a  cerebral  mass. 
If  the  cords  that  proceed  backwards  from  the  sub-cesophageal 
ganglion  had  been  united  on  the  central  line,  instead  of  diverging 
from  each  other,  they  would  have  presented  a  strong  analogy  in 
position,  as  well  as  in  function,  to  the  Spinal  Cord  of  Yertebrata. 
955.  Cephalopods  are  almost  exclusively  marine  in  their 
habits;  only  a  few  of  them,  such  as  the  Oetopui  or  Poulp 
(Fig.  645),  ever  quitting  the  water  to  prowl  along  the  shore  in 
search  of  food.  When  thus  moving,  they  walk  in  what  may  be 
considered  an  inverted  position ;  the  mouth  being  downwards, 
and  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body  being  directed  upwards. 
"When  swimming,  the  Poulp  moves  backwards  through  the 
water,  propelling  itself  by  the  alternate  contractions  and  exten- 
sions of  the  circular  fin,  which  unites  the  bases  of  the  arms.  But 
the  long  slender-bodied  Calamaries  (Fig.  640),  in  which  the  arms 
are  short,  swim  much  more  after  the  manner  of  Fishes ;  striking 
the  water,  by  means  of  the  fin-like  expansions  of  the  mantle 
along  the  back  and  abdomen,  with  such  force  as  occasionally  to 
raise  themselves  out  of  the  water.  The  Nautilus  (Fig.  648) 
seems  more  limited  in  regard  to  its  means  of  locomotion ;  since 
its  arms  are  not  long  enough  to  serve  as  efficient  instruments  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  has  no  other  means^  except  a  fleshy  disc, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  Gasteropods,  and  which  enables  the 
animal  to  crawl  along  solid  surfaces  in  an  inverted  position. 
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956.  The  animals  of  this  Glass  are  extremely  TOTacioas  in 
their  hahits ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  devour  anything  but  animal 
food.  They  chiefly  prey  upon  smi^  Fishes  and  Crustacea ;  and 
seem  especially  destined  to  restrain  the  too  rapid  multiplicatioit 
of  the  latter.  Winding  its  arms  around  the  body  and  limbs  of 
even  a  powerful  Crab,  and  securing  them  all  by  fixing  its  suckers 
upon  their  surfaces,  the  Cuttle-fish  can  pick  tbo  shell  to  pieces 
with  its  powerfol  mandibles,  and  extract  the  contained  fle^, 
without  fear  of  injury; — an  action  which  no  animal  of  any 
other  Class  could  attempt.  The  firm  armour,  and  powerful 
crushing  jaws,  of  the  more  ancient  Fishes,  might  have  enabled 
them  likewise  to  feed  upon  Crustacea ;  but  no  such  Fishes  now 
exist.  The  Common  Cuttle-fish,  and  the  Calamaries  or  Squids, 
are  often  very  troublesome  to  fishermen,  by  following  shoals  of 
fish  into  the  nets,  devouring  large  quantities  of  them,  and  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  dart  away  before  they  can  themselves  be 
seized.  In  their  turn,  they  become  the  prey  of  the  larger  Fish 
and  of  Cetaoea.  They  are  much  used  as  baits  in  tlie  Newfound- 
land  Cod  Firiiery ;  and  in  the  stomachs  of  the  smaller  Cetacea 
great  numbers  of  the  undigested  homy  Mandibles  are  frequently 
found,  indicating  (of  course)  that  at  least  a  corresponding  num-  , 
ber  of  the  Cnttle-fish  have  been  devoured  by  them. — Some  | 
species  of  this  class  attain  a  considerable  sise.  The  Offycksieuthii,  1 
the  suckers  on  whose  two  long  arms  are  furnished  with  hodcs  at  | 
their  edges,  lias  been  known  to  attain  the  length  of  six  feet ;  and 
it  is  much  dreaded  by  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  attacked  by  it,  when  diving  for  shell-fish. 

957.  The  Class  of  Cephalopoda  may  be  divided  into  two 
Orders,  according  to  the  number  of  the  gills  (§  9*50) ; — the 
DiBRANCHiATA,  or  tfoo-ffUlsdy  inchidii^  the  Cuttle-fish,  Argo- 
naut, and  their  allies,  having  only  one  pair  of  those  organs ; — 
and  the  Tbtrabranchiata,  or  fifur-gUUd^  including  only  the 
true  Nautilus  among  the  existing  Cephalopods,  but  comprehend- 
ing a  vast  number  of  species  now  extinct,  possessing  four  of 
those  organs.  The  Utter  of  these  Orders  is  the  one  most  allied 
-to  the  Gasteropoda,  both  in  the  structure  of  the  shell,  and  in  the 
conformation  of  the  animal. 


Ordeb  L— DIBRANCHIATA. 

958.  The  species  of  the  Dibranchiate  Order  are  extremely 
numerous  ;  and  thej  frequent  every  part  of  the  ocean,  from  the 
arctic  to  the  equatorial  regions,  some  preferring  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  shores,  whilst  others  are  £[>und  only  in  the  open  sea. 
None  of  them  possess  more  than  ten  arms,  and  a  part  have  only 
eight;  the  latter  are  considered  as  forming  the  highest  group, 
being  the  most  removed  from  the  Tetrabranchiate  Order.  In 
only  one  genus,  the  ArgonautOy  do  we  find  the  body  inclosed  in 
an  external  shell ;  in  all  the  rest,  the  shell,  or  that  which  repre- 
sents it,  is  internal,  or  rather  is  included  between  two  folds  of 
the  mantle  ;  and  it  serves  rather  as  an  organ  of  support,  than  as 
a  protection  to  the  animal. 

959.  The  Octopod,  or  eight-footed  section  of  the  Order,  includes 
two  families, — the  OcxopODiDiB,  or  Foulps,  and  the  Abgonauti- 
PiE,  or  Argonauts.  In  the  former  the  body  is  naked,  the  internal 
shell  is  rudimentary,  and  none  of  the  arms  are  expanded  at 
the  apex  into  broad  webs.     To  this  family  belongs  the  com- 
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mon  Octopus  or  Poulp  (Fig.  645),  which  is  abundant  on 
the  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  and  is  occasionally  met  with 
on  our  own  shores.      This  animal  is  the  Polypus  of  ancient 
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Nataralists ;  who  were  quite  unacquainted  with  the  animals  to 
which  the  name  ia  now  restricted.  (Indeed  this  name  was  hnt 
conferred  on  the  Hydra  and  its  allies,  on  account  of  their  simi- 
larity in  form,  and  in  the  position  of  their  prehensile  arms  or 
feet,  to  the  animal  preyiously  known  under  that  appellation.) 
The  common  Poulp  has  arms  six  times  the  length  of  its  body ; 
and  each  of  these  is  furnished  with  120  pairs  of  suckers.  Every 
sucker  is  composed  of  a  circular  adhesive  disc  composed  of  a 
muscular  membrane ;  this  has  a  thick  fleshy  circumference,  and 
presents  a  number  of  lines  radiating  towards  the  circular  orifice 
of  an  inner  cavity,  situated  beneath  the  central  part  of  the  disc. 
In  this  cavity  is  a  moveable  circular  piston ;  which,  when  the 
sucker  is  not  in  action,  appears  level  with  the  circular  aperture; 
but  which,  when  the  disc  is  closely  applied  to  any  object,  is 
strougly  drawn  back,  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  cavity  and 
produce  a  vacuum  in  it ; — forming,  in  fact,  an  air-pump  of  the 
most  precise  and  beautiful  construction.  When  the  animal 
releases  its  hold,  it  relaxes  the  muscles  that  drew  back  the 
piston ;  and  the  vacuum  is  then  made  to  cease.  The  whole 
apparatus  might  be  compared  to  a  boy's  leather-sucker,  with  an 
exhausting  syringe  fitted  to  its  centre. 

960.  It  may  be  noticed,  as  a  curious  example  of  reflex  action, 
that  the  nervous  trunk  supplying  each  arm  of  the  Octopus,  is 
furnished  with  a  series  of  ganglia,  corresponding  in  number  and 
position  with  the  suckers.  A  part  of  the  trunk  passes  over  the 
whole  series  of  ganglia  without  entering  them, — precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ventral  cord  of  the  Articulata  (Anim.  Physiol. 
§  442)  ;  and  this  sends  branches  into  each  sucker,  so  as  directly 
to  convey  to  them  the  influence  of  the  cephalic  ganglia,  and  thus 
to  cause  them  all  to  contract  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  On  the 
other  hand,  each  sucker  receives  nervous  filaments  from  its  own 
ganglion ;  and  may  be  made  to  contract,  when  stimulated  to  do 
so,  by  the  contact  of  a  solid  substance,  even  though  the  arm  is 
entirely  separated  from  the  body.  Hence,  when  a  Cuttle-fish 
has  fixed  itself  upon  any  animal,  it  may  be  cut  into  pieces  with- 
out the  suckers  relaxing  their  hold ;  since  the  muscles  of  every 
sucker  are  called  into  action  by  the  reflex  properties  n>f  its  own 
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ganglion  alone.     The  conformation  now  described  is  common  to 
the  whole  Order. 

961.  In  regard  to  the  Poulp  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  **  there  is  something  strange  and  uncouth  in  the  aspect  of 
this  creature  ;  its  long  flexible  arms  moving  and  curling  in  all 
directions  ;  and  its  large  eyes,  which  stare  with  fixed  gaze, 
rendering  it  even  repulsive."  Even  a  cursory  observer  would  pre- 
dict it  to  be  ferocious  and  carnivorous  ;  and  its  actual  character 
harmonises  with  its  appearance.  Woe  to  the  Fish  that  is 
infolded  within  the  tenacious  grasp  of  its  arms.  Eesistance  is 
vain  ;  for  the  suckers  adhere  with  such  tenacity,  that  they  may 
sooner  be  wrenched  off  than  unfixed.  Closer  and  closer  to  the 
mouth  is  the  victim  brought ;  until,  being  firmly  secured  as  in  a 
vice,  the  work  of  demolition  commences. — Although  the  largest 
Octapods,  of  which  we  have  any  account  that  is  entirely  free  from 
doubt,  did  not  measure  above  4  feet  between  the  ends  of  the  arms ; 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  several  parts  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe  confidently  assert,  that  much  larger  ones  are  to  be  met 
with.  These  are  said  to  extend  their  arms  out  of  the  water,  and 
thus  to  lay  hold  of  men,  or  of  the  masts  of  small  vessels.  The 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  are 
said  to  afiirm,  that  Cuttle-fish  are  often  seen  two  fathoms 
(12  feet)  broad  over  their  centre,  with  arms  nine  fathoms 
(54  feet  long)  ;  and  are  stated  to  provide  themselves  with  axes, 
whenever  they  go  out  in  boats,  from  their  fear  of  being  seized 
by  these  monsters.  Allowing  for  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration 
in  these  accounts,  it  is  stiU  probable  that  Octopods  exist  in  the 
opon  sea,  of  much  larger  size  than  any  with  which  we  are 
familiarly  acquainted. 

962.  The  ABGOKAUTiDiE  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
Octopod  Cephalopoda  by  their  possession  of  an  external  shell  and 
by  the  wide  dilatation  of  two  of  their  arms.  A  well-known 
species  is  the  ArgonatUa^  commonly  called  the  '^  Paper- Nauti- 
lus," from  the  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  its  shell.  As  the  ani- 
mal has  little  in  common  with  the  true  Nautilus,  it  would  be 
much  better  if  the  latter  designation  were  entirely  abandoned, 
and  that  of  *'  Argonaut "  substituted  for  it.     The  shell  is  not 
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ehftmbered,  as  in  tbe  true  Naotaos ;  but  poflsesaes  one  spiral 
CHYity,  into  which  the  animal  can  withdraw  itself  entirely.   The 
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animal,  however,  has  no  muscalar  attachment  to  its  shell ;  whence 
it  has  been  supposed  hj  many  Naturalists  to  be  a  parasitic  in- 
habitant, which  had  taken  up  its  abode  within  it;  the  shell, 
from  its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Carinaria  (Fig.  682)  being 
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imagined  to  have  been  really  formed  by  an  anisial  alfied  to  that 
genus.  It  has  been  proved,  howerer,  by  the  interesting  ex- 
periments of  Madame  Power  (who  has  kept  a  number  of  these 
animals  in  a  kind  of  cage  indosed  from  the  sea  in  the  bay  of 
Messina),  that  the  shell  increases  r^ularly  with  the  growth  of 
the  animal ;  and  that  the  Mollusk  possesses  the  power  of  repair- 
ing the  shell  when  injured,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  its 
original  formation  ;  whence  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist,  that 
the  Argonaat  is  the  real  constructor  of  it. 

963.  Of  the  eight  arms  of  the  Ai^onaut,  six  taper  gradually 
towards  the  extremities  ;  but  two  are  expanded  into  wide  mem- 
branous flaps.  From  very  early  times,  this  animal  has  been 
reputed  to  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  using  its  arms  as  oars, 
and  spreading  these  expanded  membranes  as  sails,  so  as  to  be 
wafted  along  by  the  wind.  But  it  is  now  known  by  accurate 
observation  of  the  living  animal,  that  this  is  altogether  a  fiction 
(though  an  interesting  one) ;  and  that  the  expanded  membranes 
are  spread  over  the  sides  of  the  shell,  meeting  along  its  keel  or 
edge,  and  completely  inclosing  it.  It  is  by  these,  indeed,  and 
not  by  the  surface  of  the  body  itself,  that  the  calcareous  secre- 
tion is  poured  out,  for  the  enlargement  or  reparation  of  the  shelL 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  double  row  of  suckers  along 
the  edge  of  each  of  the  expanded  arms  ;  and  by  these  suckers 
they  are  held  in  close  contact  with  each  other  along  the  keel  of 
the  shelL  When  the  animal  withdraws  its  whole  body  into  the 
shell,  the  exterior  of  the  latter  is  about  half  uncovered,  the  ex- 
panded arms  also  being  partly  drawn  in.  By  the  action  of  the 
arms,  and  the  expulsion  of  water  from  its  branchial  chamber,  the 
Argonaut  can  swim  backwards  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
Octopods  ;  and  it  can  also  creep  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

964.  The  Decapod  section,  which,  besides  the  eight  ordinary 
arms,  has  two  longer  and  slenderer  ones^  usually  denominated 
tentacles,  presents  many  points  of  approach  to  the  Tetrabranchi- 
ate  Order.  This  affinity  is  indicated,  not  merely  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  the  external  arms,  but  by  their  smaller  size 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  by  the  frequent  development  of  a 
second  row  of  small  tentacula  within  the  others,  and  by  several 
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internal  characters,  especially  the  development  of  a  chambered 
shell,  of  which  we  find  some  traces  in  most  of  the  different  forms 
included  in  it  Of  the  three  great  families  into  which  this  gronp 
may  be  divided,  the  Loligid^  conmionty  known  as  CaUtmariei 
or  SquidSy  are  dbtinguished  bj  their  elongated  bodies,  with  the 
fins  confined  to  the  apex,  and  by  the  homy  nature  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  shell,  which  consists  of  a  slender  stem,  and  two 
lateral  dilatations,  giving  it  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  feather, 
whence  the  name  ofpen  is  usually  applied  to  it.  The  arms,  and 
enpecially  the  two  tentacles,  are  generally  of  considerable  length, 
sometimes  very  long.  In  CkiroUuthis  (Fig.  643),  the  tentaclea 
are  sometimes  six  times  as  long  as  the  body.  The  Calamaries 
are  all  active,  and  swim  rapidly.  To  this  family  belongs  the 
LoUgo  (Fig.  640),  already  several  times  referred  to  ;  small  spe- 
cimens of  this  genus  are  frequently  left  on  the  beach  by  the  tide 
on  our  coasts,  but  the  species  are  essentially  inhabitants  of  the 
open  sea.  In  the  Onychoteuthis  the  clubbed  extremities  of  the 
tentacles  are  armed  with  hooks,  and  the  animals  are  said  to  em- 
ploy the  small  suckers  with  which  the  bases  of  the  clubs  are 
furnished,  to  unite  them  at  this  point,  so  as  to  form  a  pair  of 
grasping  forceps  with  which  they  seize  their  prey. — The  Sbpu- 
j>M^  or  true  Cutde-JUhy  are  stouter  in  their  form  than  the  Cala- 
maries, and  their  bodies  are  bordered  throughout  on  each  side 
with  a  fin.  The  internal  shell  is  a  calcareous,  laminated,  cellu- 
lar plate  (the  pounce-bone^  which  may  be  picked  up  on  every 
coast),  usually  presenting  an  indistinctly  chambered  apex.  The 
common  Sepia,  from  which  the  CutUe-Jish  bone  of  the  shops  is 
derived,  is  a  native  of  British  seas.  The  bone  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  but  is  now  employed  only  for  the  formation  of 
pounces.  The  most  evident  approach  to  the  tetrabranchiate  forms 
amongst  the  living  Cephalopoda  of  the  present  order,  is  made  by 
the  curious  little  family  of  the  Spirulid^  of  which  a  few  spe- 
cies exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates, 
where  their  singular  shells  may  be  picked  up  on  almost  every 
sandy  shore.  These  shells  are  spiral,  with  the  whorls  separate, 
and  the  interior  divided  into  several  chambers  by  little  trans- 
verse partitions^  which  are  penetrated  by  a  slender  siphon  run- 
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ning  along  the  smaller  curve  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Ammo- 
nites (Fig.  649).  This  structure,  as  we  shall  see,  is  very  much 
like  that  prevailing  amongst  the  species  of  the  following  order, 
and  which  will  be  explained  hereafter  ;  but  the  shell,  instead  of 
being  external,  is  completely  enclosed  within  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body  of  the  animal. 

965.  With  this  order  we  are  also  to 
associate  an  extremely  interesting  fami- 
ly, that  of  the  Belemnites,  whose  remains 
abound  in  several  of  the  older  rocks,  es- 
pecially the  Lias  and  Oolite.  The  shell 
consists  of  a  conical-chambered  portion, 
implanted  (as  it  were)  into  a  corre- 
sponding hollow  of  a  long  solid  sheath, 
tapering  to  a  point  at  its  lower  extrem- 
ity (Fig.  647).  The  conical  chambered 
portion  extends  considerably  beyond  the 
hollow  of  the  stony  sheath  ;  but  the 
border  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been 
prolonged  forwards  in  a  homy  condition, 
so  as  still  to  envelope  the  chambered 
cone.  In  the  last  or  largest  chamber  of 
the  cone,  distinct  remains  of  an  ink-bag 
have  been  frequently  met  with  ;  from 
which  it  has  been  argued,  that^  notwith- 
standing the  strong  resemblance  of  the 
shell  to  that  of  many  genera  allied  to  the 
true  Nautilus  and  belonging  to  the  7V- 
trahranchiate  group,  the  animal  must 
have  been  Dihranchiatey  and  must  have 
included  the  shell,  together  with  its  mas- 
sive sheath,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cuttle-fish  included  the 
pounce-bone.  This  argument  was  founded  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  Nautilus — the  only  Tetrabranchiate  Cephalopod  now  living 
— possesses  no  ink-bag  ;  its  power  of  withdrawing  the  body 
completely  into  its  shell,  rendering  such  a  means  of  protection 
unnecessary  :  and  its  justice  has  been  made  evident  by  the  dis- 
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insertion  of  the  chambered 
cone  into  the  sheath. 
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covery  of  speeimens  of  Belemnites,  in  which  the  soft  parts  of  the 
animal  are  so  well  preserred,  as  to  enable  their  form  and  general 
Btmctare  to  be  distinctlj  traced.  From  these  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  the  arms  were  famished  with  hooks,  as  in  the  Ony^ 
ehoieutkis;  and  that  the  body  had  a  pair  of  small  Uiteral  fins 
situated  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length.  From  the  weight  (^ 
its  dense  internal  shell,  the  Belemnite  may  be  supposed  to  have 
commonly  maintained  a  vertical  position  ;  and,  as  its  chambered 
portion  was  provided  with  a  siphuncle  analogous  to  that  which 
we  find  in  the  Nautilus  (§  966),  the  animal  probably  had  the 
power  of  .ascending  and  descending  in  the  water  with  facility. 
It  would  rise  swiftly  and  stealthily  to  fix  its  claws  in  the  belly 
of  a  fish  swimming  at  the  surface  above  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  as 
swiftly  dart  down  and  dri^  its  prey  to  the  bottom,  and  devour  it. 
We  cannot  doubt  that,  like  the  hooked  Calamaries  of  the  present 
seas,  the  ancient  Belemnites  were  the  most  formidable  and  pre- 
daceous  of  their  class. 


Order  IL— TETRABRANCHIATA. 

966.  From  the  remains  preserved  in  a  fossil  state,  the  Cepha* 
lopoda  of  this  Order  appear  to  have  been  formerly  most  abund- 
ant in  our  seas ;  as  they  present  themselves  throughout  almost 
all  marine  strata,  from  the  very  earliest  of  the  Palaeozoic  series^ 
to  those  of  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  Yet  some  causes,  of 
which  we  are  at  present  ignorant,  have  produced  the  almost 
entire  extinction  of  the  Order ;  the  only  existing  representatives 
of  it  being  the  well-known  NauHhu  pompUiuSy  or  Pearly  Nau- 
tilus, so  named  from  the  nacreous  lining  of  its  shell,  and  two  or 
three  allied  species.  The  shell  of  the  Nautilus  is  well  known ; 
being  found  on  most  shores  between  the  tropics.  Of  the  animal 
which  constructs  it,  however.  Naturalists  had,  until  recently,  the 
most  vague  and  incorrect  ideas, — ^the  Nautilus  being  very  rarely 
met  with  in  the  living  state,  owing  to  its  being  an  inhabitant  of 
the  open  sea,  and  possessing  the  power  of  sinking  at  the  slightest 
alarm.     The  general  structure  of  the  shell,  which  may  be  taken 
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as  a  type  of  the  whole  group  of  chambered  shellfl,  will  be  evident 
from  the  accompanjing  figure ;  which  represents  it  laid  open. 


Fio.  64S.~PKAmLT  NAOnum,  with  the  then  kU^fen :  f,  tentMSia;  «,  Amnd;  p,  hood ;  m, 
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fixtemallj  it  presents  nothing  remarkable,  being  a  flattened 
spiral ;  Imt  when  its  interior  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be 
divided  into  chambers,  bj  a  large  number  of  transverse  partitions 
of  shellj  matter.  The  outer  chamber  is  by  far  the  largest,  and 
to  this  the  bodj  of  the  animal  is  restricted ;  but  it  maintains  a 
connection  with  the  rest  by  means  of  a  membranous  tube,  called 
the  siphuneU  (^,  Fig.  648),  which  passes  down  through  a  per- 
foration near  the  c^itre  of  each  partition,  and  thus  penetrates 
even  to  the  innermost  and  smallest  chamber.  Although  the 
history  of  the  growtii  of  the  Nautilus  cannot  (for  want  of  a 
6ufficient  number  of  specimens)  be  positively  stated,  there  is 
every  reason  to  bdieve  that,  at  the  usual  period  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  shell,  the  animal  adds  to  the  edges  of  the  outer 
chamber,  in  such  a  manner  as  at  the  same  time  to  prolong  and 
widen  it ;  and  that  it  then  throws  a  new  partition  across  its 
lower  or  inner  part,  so  as  to  form  an  additional  diamber.  Hence 
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the  number  of  chambers  would  vary  in  different  specimens, 
according  to  their  respective  ages,  and  the  consequent  number  of 
additions  thej  have  made  to  their  shells ;  and  this  is  found  to  be 
the  fact. 

967.  The  general  structure  of  the  animal  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods  and  that  of  the 
Gasteropods.  The  tentacles  are  numerous,  amounting  to  more 
than  a  hundred ;  they  are  slender,  tapering,  and  retractile ;  and 
instead  of  being  furnished  with  suckers,  as  in  the  Oclopods  and 
Cuttle-fidhes,  are  more  or  less  distinctly  annulated.  The  inner 
tentacles  are  called  labial  tentacles,  as  thej  are  attached  to  a 
membrane  surrounding  the  mouth  ;  the  sheaths  into  which  the 
outer  tentacles  are  retractile,  are  considered  to  be  analagous  to 
the  arms  of  the  dibranchiate  Cephalopods;  and  the  dorsal  pair 
of  these  are  united  and  greatly  dilated,  so  as  to  form  a  broad 
hood,  which  serves  to  close  the  aperture  of  the  shell  when  the 
animal  is  retracted.  Of  the  habits  of  the  Niautili,  little  is  known. 
Thej  are  said  to  creep  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  probably 
feed  upon  the  Crustacea  which  they  find  there,  as  the  specimen 
dissected  by  Professor  Owen  contained  portions  of  a  small  crab. 
According  to  Rumphius,  they  are  sometimes  driven  up  from  the 
bottom  by  storms,  and  are  then  seen,  after  the  weather  has  again 
become  calm,  floating  in  troops  at  the  surface,  with  the  mouth  of 
the  shell  upwards.  The  power  of  rising  and  sinking  in  the 
water  at  pleasure  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Nautilus^ 
but  its  possession  of  which  appears  to  be  very  doubtful,  has  been 
accounted  for  by  the  chambered  structure  of  its  shell ;  and  by  a 
power  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  possess,  of  diminishing  its 
bulk,  by  forcing  water  from  the  sac  which  surrounds  the  heart 
'  into  the  siphuncle, — or  allowing  it  to  be  expelled  from  that  tube 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  chambers,  when  it  desires  to 
increase  the  bulk  of  the  soft  parts  of  its  body.  If  such  increase 
and  decrease  in  bulk  could  be  effected  without  any  change  in 
the  weight  of  the  whole  mass,  it  would  be  caused  (according  to 
well-known  principles  of  Hydrostatics)  to  ascend  or  descend  in 
water ;  the  animal  with  its  shell  being  altogether  of  so  nearly 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  that  fluid,  that  a  very  slight 
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difference  in  this  respect  may  prodace  either  effect.  But  this 
theory,  however  ingenious,  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that,  in 
some  of  the  fossil  chambered  shells  of  this  group,  which  we  only 
know  from  their  fossil  remains,  the  siphuncle  was  evidently  con- 
tinued as  a  shelly  tube  throughout,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  distended  with  fluid ;  and  even  in  the  recent  Nautilus,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  sufficient  elasticity  to  admit 
the  action  thus  assigned  to  it.  The  use  of  the  chambered  struc- 
ture, and  of  the  siphuncle,  therefore,  still  remains  unknown. 

968.  The  numbers  of  fossil  chambered. shells  formed  on  the 
same  plan,  and  therefore  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  remains 
of  Cephalopods  of  similar  organisation,  is  very  great.  Thus  we 
find  in  almost  all  marine  strata,  from  the  oldest  limestones  and 
sandstones  of  the  Silurian  system,  down  to  those  covering  the 
chalk,  large  numbers  of  shells,  very  nearly  resembling  the  exist-, 
ing  Nautilus,  and  therefore  called  NautilUes,  Another  fossil 
genus,  the  OrthoceraHte^  had  a  chambered  shell,  formed  upon 
the  same  plan  with  the  Nautilus,  but  straight  instead  of  being 
spirally  curved.  In  these  two  genera, — as  in  some  others  allied 
to  them,  and  forming  the  family  Nautilidje,  the  partitions  or 
septa  between  the  chambers  are  smooth  or  simple; — that  is, 
although  they  are  rather  concave  on  the  surface  which  looks 
towards  the  outer  chamber,  and  similarly  convex  on  the  other  or 
inner  side,  they  have  no  inequality  or  irregularity  of  surface. 
Moreover,  in  both  instances,  they  are  usually  perforated  by  the 
siphuncle  nearly  in  their  middle. 

969.  In  the  spiral  and  straight  shells  which  form  the  family 
Ammonitid^,  on  the  contrary,  the  partitions  are  very  sinuous 
or  wavy,  sometimes  even  forming  sharply-bent  or  zig-zag  lines 
(Fig.  649) ;  and  the  siphuncle  usually  runs  along  the  outer  edge, 
and  may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  surface.  These  animals 
are  also  considered  to  have  possessed  an  operculum,  or  shelly 
valve,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  orifice  of  the  shell.  The 
Ammonites,  commonly  called  Snake-stones,  are  among  the  most 
abundant  of  all  fossils ;  especially  in  the  Lias,  Chalk,  and  Oolite 
formations.  Their  size  is  sometimes  very  considerable;  Am- 
monites being  occasionally  met  with  of  as  much  as  four  feet  in 
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diameter ;  and  a  diameter  of  three  feet  being  by  no  means  un- 
common. In  some  places  they  are  so  numerous,  that  the  rocks 
seem  (as  it  were)  composed  of  them 
alone.  Above  five  hundred  species 
of  these  shells  have  been  akeadj  de- 
scribed ;  and  it  appears  that  many  of 
these  were  very  widely  distributed. 
Thus  two  species  of  Ammonites  found 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  a 
height  of  16,000feet  above  thesea,  are 
exactly  like  species  which  are  com- 
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mon  near  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire.  These 

animals  must  have  evidently  been  very  important  agents, — their 
carnivorous  habits  being  duly  considered, — in  keeping  the  balance 
among  the  other  tenants  of  the  seas,  by  preventing  tJie  excessive 
multiplication  of  Crustacea,  as  well  as  (in  all  probability)  of 
other  MoUusks,  and  of  Fishes.  That  their  moutli  was  armed 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  existing  Cephalopods,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  RhynchoUte*^  or  fossilized  beaks,  are 
found  in  large  numbers,  associated  with  die  shells  of  the  Ammo- 
nites, in  the  beds  in  which  they  occur.  It  has  been  suspected 
by  some  Naturalists,  that  the  Ammonite  might  have  been,  like 
the  existing  Spirula  (§  964),  an  internal^  not  an  external,  shell. 
This  idea,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  the  size  of  the  outer  < 

chamber,  which  is  quite  large  enough  to  receive  the  animal,  { 

usually  forming  two-thirds  of  an  entire  whorl  or  turn  of  the 
shell ;  and  also  with  the  fact  that  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  in 
specimens  in  which  it  has  been  found  perfect,  is  so  constructed 
as  to  have  been  evidently  connected  with  the  exUrfud  parts  of 
the  animal,  and  not  to  have  furnished  attachment  to  internal 
OE^ns.  According  to  Mr.  Woodward,  also,  there  is  a  specimen 
of  an  '^  Ammonite  in  the  British  Museum,  evidently  broken  and 
repaired  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  which  shows  that  the 
shell  was  deposited /rout  within,**  The  shells  of  the  Ammonites 
seeming  to  have  been  thinner  than  those  of  the  Nautilites,  and  |^ 
their  form  being  less  arched,  they  would  have  been  less  capable  ^ 

of  resisting  pressure  if  they  had  not  been  furnished  with  ribs  and  \ 
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bosseSy  variouslj  disposed  in  the  different  speeies,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  them.  In  the  species  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  these  ribs  are  very  prominent.  The  curiously 
complicated  septa  or  partitions  of  the  chambers  also  assisted  in 
strengthening  these  large  shells. 


FIO.  6M.^A]fM0NIT£|l. 


970.  Several  kinds  of  chambered  shells,  with  sinuous  parti- 
tions, are  met  with  in  various  strata.  These  seem  to  have  borne 
the  same  relation  to  the  Ammonite,  as  the  Orthoceratite  to  the 
Nautilus;  and  they  have  been  arranged  according  to  their 
minuter  diversities  of  structure.  Some  of  them  are  spirally 
curved,  but  the  several  whorls  or  turns  of  the  spire  are  not  in 
contact  with  each  other ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  Crioceratite, 
Others  are  straight,  or  but  slightly  curved  ;  such  as  the  Baeulite, 
The  Turriliie,  again,  has  more  of  a  corkscrew  curve,  resembling 
that  of  many  Gasteropod  shells. — There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  group,  which  most  abounded  at  the  period  when  the 
Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  were  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  and  shores,  was  preyed  on  ]}j  these  marine  tyrants  ;  the 
remains  of  the  beaks,  and  even  of  the  horny  rings  surrounding 
the  suckers,  of  Cephalopods,  having  been  found  in  the  fossilized 
excrement  of  those  Eeptiles. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  GASTEROPODA. 

971.  Gastebopods  are  those  Molltisca>  which  are  provided 
with  a  head,  and  which  move  from  place  to  place  hj  means  of  a 
fleshy  disc,  or  foot,  placed  under  the  abdomen.  This  Class,  repre- 
sented by  the  snail,  is  extremely  numerous ;  and  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  animals  living  in  a  univalve  shell,  which  is  usually  cone- 
shaped  and  rolled  into  a  spiral.  Some  species,  on  the  contrary,  are 
perfectly  naked^  or  destitute  of  an  external  shell :  the  Slug,  for 

example.  The  body  is  elongated, 
and  terminates  in  front  by  a  head 
more  or  less  developed,  bearing 
the  mouth,  which  is  provided  with 
fleshy  tentacula  varying  in  num« 
her  from  two  to  six ;  the  back  is 
enveloped  in  a  mantle,  which  is 
more  or  less  prolonged  backwards, 
pio.  Mi.-CA8ai8.  and  which  secretes  the  shell ;  and 

the  belly  is  covered  on  its  under  side  by  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  foot. 
The  viscera,  lodged  on  the  back,  occupying  the  superior  part  of  the 
buckler  or  cone  formed  by  the  shell,  always  remain  inclosed  there  ; 
but  the  head  and  foot  project  beyond  it,  when  the  animal  unfolds 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  walking ;  and  re-enter  the  last  turn  of  the 
spiral,  when  it  again  contracts.  Hence  the  size  of  this  last  part  of 
the  shell,  and  the  form  of  the  opening,  are  in  keeping  with  the  size 
of  the  foot.  In  most  aquatic  Gasteropods  whose  shell  is  spiral,  there 
is  a  horny  or  calcareous  disc,  called  the  operculum  (Fig.  652,  o), 
which  is  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  and  which  closes 
the  entrance  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  withdraws  itself. 

972.  The  heart  is  always  systemic  (Akim.  Physiol.  §  281), 
and  is  composed  almost  invariably  of  a  ventricle  and  an  auricle 
(Fig.  639) ;  it  is  placed  near  the  back  of  the  animal,  opposite 
that  side  occupied  by  the  reproductive  organs. — The  organs  of 
Respiration  are  formed  in  some  instances  for  aerial,  in  others  for 
aquatic,  respiration.  In  the  first  case  they  consist  of  a  cavity, 
on  whose  walls  the  blood-vessels  form  a  complicated  net-work ; 
and  into  the  interior  of  which  the  external  air  penetrates,  through 
an  orifice  in  the  outer  border  of  the  mantle.  This  pulmonic,  or 
lung-like  cavity  (Fig.  661),  is  situated  on  the  back   of  the 
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animal,  and  is  lodged  in  the  last  turn  of  the  spiral  shell,  Vhen 
the  Mollusk  is  provided  with  an  envelope  of  this  kind.     Among 


Tig,  652.-JbrATOHTOF  Tvbbo  Pica  :  p,  foot ;  o,  operculum ;  t,  proboscis ;  ta,  tentacula , 
y,  eyes ;  m,  mantle  opened  longitudinally,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  respiratory  cavity ; 
/,  anterior  border  of  the  mantle,  which,  in  its  natural  position,  covers  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal, leaving  a  wide  slit  by  which  the  water  enters  the  branchial  cavity;  6,  the  gills;  vb, 
branchial  vein,  retnmii^g  to  the  heart,  e ;  od,  branchial  artery ;  a,  anus ;  t,  intestine ;  e, 
stomach  and  liver;  or,  oviduct.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  neck  are  seen  the  cephalic  gang, 
lion,  and  the  salivary  glands.  And  at  4  is  shown  a  fringed  membrane,  which  forma  the 
lower  border  of  the  left  side  of  the  opening  that  leads  to  the  respiratory  cavities. 

those  Gasteropods  destined  to  breathe  in  water,  the  arrangement 
of  the  gills  varies  considerably ;  in  many,  these  organs  are  lodged 
in  a  cavity  analogous  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  lung  of  * 
the  preceding  (Fig.  652) ;  but 
in  others,  they  are  placed  be- 
tween the  mantle  and  the  foot, 
or  even  on  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal, so  as  to  float  freely  in  the 
surrounding  liquid.  As  ex- 
amples of  the  pulmonic  Gas- 
teropods, we  may  mention  the 
Snail,  and  the  Slug,  which  live  on  land ;  and  the  Lymnaea,  the 


Fio.  653.  — PLXUKOBRANCHITS:  M,  the  mantle 
turned  iMck  to  show  the  gills,  hr:  a,  the  anas ; 
h,  month  and  proboscis ;  •,  hood ;  I,  tentacula ; 
p,  foot. 
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Flanorbis,  and  others,  which  live  in  stagnant  waters,  and  come 
to  the  surface  to  take  in  the  air  necessary  for  their  respiration. 
Among  Gasteropoda  provided  with  gills  inclosed  in  a  dors^al 
cavity  we  find  the  Volutes,  Whelks,  Cowries,  Olives,  and 
many  others.  The  Limpets  and  Pleurohranchi  (Fig.  653)  have 
these  organs  in  the  furrow  which  separates  the  foot  from  the 

mantle;  and  in 
the  Doris  (FigT 
678),  the  Eolis 
(Fig.  654),  and 
others,  they  con- 
sist of   folds  or 

PIU.  CM.—EOLIS. 

tufts,    sometimes 
very  numerous,  fixed  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body. 

973.  The  mouth  of  Gasteropods  is  surrounded  with  con- 
tractile lips,  and  is  sometimes  armed  with  horny  teeth,  which 
occupy  the  palate.  In  several  other  animals  of  this  class,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  palate  is  very  fleshy,  and  can  be  made  to 
project  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  proboscis.  The  lower  part  of 
the  mouth  and  oesophagus  is  occupied  by  the  tongue,  or  lingual 
ribbon,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  is  covered  in  most  cases 
with  an  immense  number  of  minute  silicious  teeth.  This  ribbon  is 
usually  of  great  length,  sometimes  longer  than  the  whole  body 
of  the  animal ;  its  anterior  part  is  flattened  out,  and  turned  over, 
so  as  to  enable  the  teeth  upon  it  to  be  used ;  the  posterior  part, 
which  bears  a  reserve  of  teeth,  has  its  margins  rolled  together  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  tube.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
upon  the  lingual  ribbon  in  the  Gasteropoda  have  recently  ac- 
quired great  importance  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  these 
creatures.  In  some  cases,  the  stomach  also  i^  provided  with 
cartilaginous,  or  even  calcareous,  projections  or  teeth,  fitted  to 
divide  the  food.  The  intestine  is  bent  upon  itself,  and  is  lodged 
between  the  lobes  of  the  liver  and  ovary :  lastly,  the  anus  is 
situated  nearly  always  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  at  but 
a  little  distance  from  the  head. 

974.  In  this  Class,  the  organs  of  sensation  are  less  developed 
than  in  the  Cephalopods ;  the  tentacula,  which  most  Gasteropods 
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earrj  in  front,  serve  but  for  touch  or  smell.  Their  apparatus 
for  hearing  is  very  simple ;  consisting  of  a  little  sac  on  each  side 
which  is  almost  imbedded  in  the  cephalic  ganglion.  The  ejes, 
which  are  sometimes  wanting,  are  very  small,  and  of  a  very 
simple  structure ;  sometimes  tbej  are  situated  on  the  head,  and 
sometimes  carried  at  the  base,  the  side,  or  the  point  of  the  ten- 
tacula.  The  Nervous  System  is  less  developed  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding Class;  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  cephalic  ganglion, 
which  is  connected  with  others,  either  placed  immediately  be- 
neath the  oesophagus,  or  scattered  in  distant  parts  of  the  body, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  organs  they  respectively  supply, 
which  varies  considerably  in  this  group.  (See  Anim.  Physiol. 
§  438.) 

975.  Of  these  animals,  some  are  terrestrial,  some  inhabit 
fresh  waters,  but  most  live  in  the  sea.  In  general  they  are 
formed  for  crawling,  as  the  Snail,  the  Whelk,  the  Limpet,  &c. ; 
but  sometimes  they  are  rather  adapted  for  swimming,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  naked  Gasteropods.  A  few  of  this  class 
attach  themselves  to  the  surface  of  rocks,  and  pass  a  great  part 
of  their  lives  with  little  variation  in  place.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Limpet  for  example ;  which  is  frequently  found  par* 
tially  imbedded  in  a  hollow  exactly  fitting  to  its  shell,  and 
therefore  evidently  formed  by  its  own  action.  But  the  attach- 
ment of  such  is  not  a  solid  union  like  that  of  the  Oyster  and 
some  other  Conchifera ;  being  only  produced  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  muscular  disc,  or  foot,  which,  acting  like  a  sucker,  can  be 
detached  at  any  time  by  the  will  of  the  animals 

976.  As  already  remarked,  the  Shells  of  Gasteropoda,  where 
they  exist,  are  usually  formed  in  one  piece,  or  are  univcUve, 
There  is  no  instance  of  a  Gasteropod  forming  a  bivalve  shell, 
unless  we  consider  the  large  calcareous  opereulum  of  some  of 
these  Mollusks  in  the  light  of  a  second  valve,  with  which  it 
cannot  be  rightly  compared.  But  there  is  a  group,  nearly  allied 
to  the  Limpets,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a 
mtdtivalve  shell  (Fig.  584);  the  valves  being  disposed  like  the 
segments  of  Articulated  animals,  and  being  connected  by  a 
complex  muscular  apparatus^  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  that 
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which  binds  together  and  moTes  the  noTeral  seginonta  in  thmt 
sab-kingdom.  The  material  of  which  the  shell  is  composed, 
Tariee  considerably  in  regard  to  the  relatiye  qnantities  of  animal 
and  of  calcareous  matter  which  it  includes.  In  the  Cones,  Cow- 
ries, Olives,  and  others  known  as  poredlanoui  shells,  the  quantity 
of  animal  matter  is  so  small,  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be 
detected ;  but  in  others,  as  the  Limpet,  there  is  considerably 
more ;  and  in  some  instances  there  is  an  almost  entire  abeenoe 
of  calcareous  matter,  the  shell  having  merely  the  consistence  of 
horn. — It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  so  many  of  this 
group  are  destitute  of  shell  in  their  perfect  condition,  all  the 
species  belonging  to  it  possess  the  rudiments  of  a  shell  when 
they  come  forth  from  the  egg ;  and  this  has  nearly  the  same 
form  in  every  case,  being  usually  a  simple  cone,  with  the  point 
slightly  turned  over.  In  most  Grasteropods  this  shell  is  retained, 
and  is  enlarged  by  successive  additions ;  but  it  soon  fftlls  off  in 
those  cases,  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  permanent.  The  additions 
which  are  made  to  the  shell,  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  its 
cavity  and  vndening  its  mouth,  sometimes  appear  to  be  confined 
to  the  edge  only ;  whilst  in  other  instances  a  new  layer  b  thrown 
out  as  a  lining  to  the  whole  interior  of  the  shell.  In  the  former 
case  the  line  of  junction  between  tiie  old  and  the  new  parts  is  often 
marked  externally  by  a  prominent  rib ;  but  the  internal  sur&ce 
is  beautifully  smoothed  off. 

977.  The  forms  of  the  shell  in  this  Class  are  subject  to  great 
variations ;  but  those  which  appear  most  widely  separated,  may 
be  shown  to  be  connected  by  intermediate  links ;  as  well  as  to 
have  a  common  origin.  The  simplest  of  all  shells  in  point  of 
form,  is  that  of  the  common  Limpet,  which  is  merely  a  cone, 
more  or  less  expanded  at  the  base ;  and  in  which  the  successive 
additions  are  all  made  in  the  same  direction.  In  an  allied  genus, 
the  PU&opiiij  we  find  the  point  or  apex  of  the  cone  somewhat 
prolonged  and  turned  over,  so  as  to  resemble  a  ^'  fooPs  cap"  in 
its  form ;  and  the  increase  of  this  tendency  produces  a  regular 
spiral  shell,  such  as  that  of  the  PlanarbU^  in  which  all  the  whorls 
or  turns  are  upon  the  same  plane, — ^as  in  a  ^*  Catherine's  wheel.'* 
But  if  the  whorls  do  not  continue  in  the  same  plane,  but  turn 
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round  a  central  line  in  a  corkscrew-like  mo^e,  a  shell  is  formed 
like  that  of  the  common  Snail,  or  the  Fleurotoma  (Fig.  G^), 
From  forms  of  this  kind,  we  may  return  to  the  Dentalium, — 
which  has  a  long  straight  cone,  like 
that  of  the  Limpet  narrowed  and 
drawn  out, — by  the  SecUaria  or 
Wendletrap,  in  which  the  coils  of 
the  spire  touch  each  other  only  by 
their  ribs ;  and  by  the  MagUus  and 
VermetuB  (Fig.  672),  in  which  the 
commencement  only  of  the  shell  possesses  a  spiral  form,  the 
remainder  being  prolonged  into  a  tube  which  nearly  approaches 
the  straight  direction.  When  the  whorls  revolve  around  a  ver- 
tical line,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  same  plane,  a  sort  of 
central  pillar  is  formed,  which  is  termed  the  columella  (Fig. 
665) ;  this  is  usually  grooved  at  its  lower  part,  for  the  passage 
of  water  to  the  respiratory  organs. 

978.  The  margin  of  the  shell  is  not  unfrequently  fringed  with 
spines,  as  in  the  Murex;  these  are  formed  (as  are  similar  ap- 
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pendages  in  the  dmchifera,)  by  prolongations  of  the  Mantle  ; 
and  the  dissimilar  number  of  them  in  different  specimens  has 
caused  the  establishment  of  many  species,  which,  now  tliat  the 
habits  of  the  animal  are  better  known,  prove  to  be  but  varying 
forms  of  the  same.  For  it  has  bieii  ascertained  that  the  animal 
lias  not  only  the  power  of  forniing  new  spines,  but  of  removing 
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old  one8,  especially  such  as  would  interfere  with  the  continnod 
growth  of  the  shell.  The  edge  of  the  Mantle  is  applied  against 
their  hases,  and  a  kind  of  absorption  of  shelly  matter  ieems  to 
take  place,  a  notch  being  formed,  which  causes  them  to  be  easily 
broken  off.  Various  analogous  changes  are  produced  by  a  similar 
action  in  other  shells,  the  portions  first  formed  being  wholly  or 
partially  removed.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  older  portions 
are  thinned  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  shell ;  and  in  other 
cases  the  top  of  the  cone  is  altogether  removed,  a  groove  having 
been  formed  around  its  interior,  which  renders  it  so  weak  as  to 
be  easily  broken  off ;  in  these  last  cases,  the  animal  previously 
witiidraws  itself  from  the  part  that  is  thus  to  be  separated,  and 
throws  a  new  partition  across,  by  which  the  top  of  the  shell 
remains  closed  after  the  division.  A  shell  thus  deprived  of  its 
apex  is  said  to  be  decollated,  ■ 

979.     It  is  not  only  by  such  removals,  that  the  form  of  uni- 
valve shells  undergoes  a  great  change.     Sometimes  additions  are 


.^^it^: 


Fig.  657.— Ptbrocbrab  Scorpio  :  a  and  h,  baok  and  front  views  of  the  young  shell ; 
c  and  dt  the  same  of  the  adult. 

made  to  them,  which  completely  alter  their  figure,  so  that  two 
individuals  of  different  ages  would  be  scarcely  supposed  at  first 
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sight  to  belong  to  the  same  tribe.  But  in  all  these  cases,  the 
form  of  the  young  shell  may  be  traced  in  that  of  the  adult.  The 
accompanying  figures  of  the  Pieroceras  show  tliis  change  in  a 
moderate  degree ;  in  other  genera  it  is  much  more  remarkable. 
In  another  group  of  shells,  of  which  the  common  Cowry  is  an 
example,  a  still  more  curious  alteration  takes  place.  In  the 
young  shell  the  edge  is  sharp,  and  the  mouth  an  opening  of  con- 
siderable breadth.  This  state  continues  as  long  as  the  shell  is 
increasing  in  siase ;  but  when  it  has  arrived  at  adult  age,  the  outer 


Fig.  658— CYPR.KA  Exanthkua  :  a.  ynunu  shell ,  b  and  c,  back  and  front  views 
of  adult  shell. 

lip  is  thickened,  and  brought  so  near  the  other  as  to  leare  but  a 
narrow  chink  between  them.  At  the  same  time,  a  prolongation 
of  the  mantle  on  each  side  deposits  a  new  layer  of  shelly  matter 
on  the  outside  of  the  previous  one ;  and  as  the  two  prolonga- 
tions meet  along  the  back,,  (the  line  of  their  junction  being 
usually  evident  on  the  shell),  this  additional  coat,  which  is  very 
bard  and  porceUanoua  in  its  texture,  incloses  the  whole  previous 
shell. — The  operculum  is  principally  confined  to  the  aquatic 
Gasteropoda.  It  is  sometimes  of  the  same  texture  as  the  shell 
itself,  and  sometimes  homy.    It  does  not  always  close  the  entire 
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mouth  of  the  shell ;  but  it  is  sometimes  made  to  fit  it»  at  all 
stages  of  growth,  with  the  most  beaatifnl  aocanusy.  Some  of  the 
land  species  also  possess  an  operculom  ;  bat  in  general  they  are 
destitute  of  it,  and  they  form  during  hybernation  a  temporary 
closure  to  the  month  of  the  sheU,  by  a  yiseid  secretion,  which 
hardens  into  a  thin  plate,  and  includes  within  it  a  bubble  of  air. 
Behind  this,  a  second  and  even  a  third  similar  partition  is  ooc*- 
■ionally  found,  as  in  the  common  SnaiL 

980.  The  sub-division  of  this  extensive  class  into  Orders  is 
eflfected  by  arranging  the  different  tribes  according  to  the  cha- 
racter and  position  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  class  may  be 
divided  in  the  first  place  into  the  Gasteropoda  proper^  in  which 
the  foot  forms  a  muscular  disc,  adapted  to  enable  the  animal  to 
walk  or  creep  ;  and  the  ffeteropoda,  ahready  referred  to  (§  947  X 
in  which  the  foot  is  small  and  usually  compressed,  and  the  ani- 
mals generally  swim.  The  true  Grasteropoda  form  three 
Orders. 

L  PuLMONiFEHA. — Tbcse  are  for  the  most  part  terrestrial 
species,  and  all  of  them  are  adapted  to  breathe  the  air  by  means 
of  a  pulmonary  sac,  or  air  cavity,  the  orifice  of  which  they  can 
open  or  close  at  wilL  They  are  usually  furnished  with  a  laige 
spiral  shell ;  but  in  some  species  the  shell  is  small  and  internal, 
and  in  others  entirely  wanting.  The  other  two  Orders  are  bran- 
chiferous. 

IL  PROSOBRA.NGHIATA. — In  which  the  branchisB  are  situated 
in  an  arched  chamber  formed  by  the  mantle  above  the  neck,  and 
in  front  of  the  heart.  All  these  animab  possess  a  shell,  which  is 
usually  large  enough  to  conceal  its  possessor  when  retracted. 

IIL  Opisthobranchiata. — In  these  the  branchias  are  more 
or  less  exposed  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  usually  towards  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  consequently  behind  the  heart. 
Most  of  the  species  are  destitute  of  a  shell ;  a  few  have  an  in- 
ternal sbelL 

IV.  Heteropoda. — The  second,  or  aberrant  section  of  the 
Gasteropoda,  forms  only  a  single  Order.  The  foot  is  not  adapt- 
ed for  creeping,  and  the  animals  swim  about  freely  in  the 
open  sea.     The  branchisa,  when  present,  are  usually  placed  on 
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the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  and  frequentlj  protected  by  a 
shell. 


Obdeb  L— PULMONIFERA. 

981.     Although  the  greater  part  of  the  MoUasks  of  this 
Order  live  on  land,  some  are  aquatic ;  but  these,  like  the  aquatic 


Pio.  esOv— Umax  svrvs. 


air-breathing  Insects  and  Yertebrata,  are  obliged  to  come  occa- 
sionally to  the  surface  to  breathe.  They  all  feed  upon  vegetables, 
and  many  of  them  do  so  exclusively ;  but  some  are  extremely 
voracious,  and  will  devour  almost  any  organised  matter  that 
falls  in  their  way.  They  are  diffused  through  all  climates, 
particular  species  being  restricted  to  each.  Those  with  a  mi- 
nute shell,  usually  concealed  within  the  mantle,  commonly 
known  as  slugs,  constitute  the  family  Lihacid^.  In  the  com- 
mon Slugs,  as  in  most  of*  the  terrestrial  species  of  this  Order, 
we  observe  a  prominent  head,  with  four  tentacula  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  longer  pair  the  eyes  are  situated.  These  tentacula 
can  be  di*awn  inwards  by  a  process  resembling  the  inversion  of 
the  finger  of  a  glove.  On  the  back  there  is  a  kind  of  shield  or 
disk,  formed  by  the  mantle,  which  usually  incloses  a  small  shell. 
This  shield  covers  the  pulmonary  sac,  the  opening  of  which  is 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  head  can  be  withdrawn  beneath  it. 
The  TestaceUa  is  a  kind  of  slug  which  has  the  disc  of  the  man- 
tle at  the  posterior  extremity,  and  this  always  contains  a  small 
shell.  This  animal,  which  feeds  largely  on  earth-worms,  is 
abundant  in  the  south  of  France,  and  has  lately  been  introduced 
into  the  gardens  of  this  country,  where  it  is  multiplying  rapidly. 
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— The  ONCiDnDJB  are  nearly  allied  to  the  slugs.    They  are  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  coriaceous  mantle,  which  is  broader  than 
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the  foot,  but  contains  no  shell.  Their  usual  residence  is  on 
aquatic  plants,  in  the  marshy  districts  of  warm  climates  ;  but 
several  species  are  found  on  the  sea-shores,  where  they  dwell 
within  reach  of  the  waves. 

982.  The  Snails^  and  their  allies,  constituting  the  family 
HELiciD-fi,  are  closely  allied  to  the  Slugs  in  organisation  ;  differ- 
ing ill  but  little  else  than  the  possession  of  a  shell,  into  which  the 
body  may  be  withdrawn.  The  Common  Garden-Snail  of  this 
country,  and  the  HeluB  potnatia^  or  Edible  Snail  of  France  and 
h     V      ap  p  r  Italy,    are     well- 

known  examples 
of  this  family. 
More  striking  ones 
are  to  be  found, 
however,  in  tro- 
pical climates. 
Among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group, 
we  may  especially 
notice  the  genus 
Afuutama^  which 
t,  tentitoau  half  is  distinguished  by 
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contracted ;  d,  a  sort  of  diaphragm,  separating  the  reaplra-  .v  nponlini*  form 
tory  cavity  from  the  other  viscera :  #,  portion  of  the  Bto-  *"®  pecunar  lorm 
maoh  ;  I,  liver ;  o.  ovary  ;  i,  intestine ;  r,  rectum,  or  last  and  pOSitlOU  of  the 
part  of  the  intestine  ;  a,  «uius ;  h,  heart ;  apt  pulmonary  ■.      ^    ,        , 

artery,  distributed  over  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  cavity,  moutu  Of  the  Sneil 
p ;  ar,  aorta ;    «,  secreting  gland   for  the  mucus   which  j-^  i.i  g  o  (JqU     T)nr 
covers  the  body;  cv,  its  excretory  duct,  opening  near  the         ^         u  n.    x/u*- 

«"«•  ing  its  early  life, 

its  mouth  is   in  the  same  position   as   that  of   other  snails; 
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and  thus  it  continues  until  the  shell  is  increased  for  the  last 
time.  The  direction  of  the  curve  is  then  entirely  changed  ; 
a  mouth  with  thickened  lips  and  projecting  teeth  is  formed,  so 
as  to  be  on  the  same  plane  with  the  spire  ;  and  from  henceforth 
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it  must  crawl  with  the  spire  downwards,  unlike  all  other  snails. 
Some  species  of  the  g^nus  Btdimus,  of  which  the  greater  part 
are  found  in  tropical  countries,  attain  to  great  size,  the  e^gs 
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being  as  large  as  those  of  a  pigeon.     The  species  of  the  allied 
genus,  AchcUinay  are  also  of  great  size,  some  of  them  measuring 
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about  eight  inches  in  length  ;  the  eggs  of  these  gigantic  Snails 
are  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  enclosed  in  a  brittle,  calcareous 
shell  In  certain  species  of  the  latter  genus,  the  direction  of  the 
coils  of  the  shell  is  opposite  to  what  it  is  in  other  spii-al  shells  ; 
such  are  said  to  be  reversed.  A  European  species  is  one  of  those 
most  remarkable  for  the  decollation  of  its  shell. 

983.  The  aquatic  Pulmonifera  have  only  two  tentacula  ;  and 
the  eyes  are  placed  upon  the  head,  at  the  base  of  these,  instead  of 
being  supported  at  the  extremities  of  tentacula.  They  are,  of 
course,  under  the  necessity  of  coming  frequently  to  the  surface  to 
breathe  ;  and  usually  live  in  water  of  inconsiderable  depth,  such 
as  ponds  and  small  streams.  They  feed  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay.      The 

LiMN^iD^,  including 
the  well-known  Pond- 
snails,  have  a  thin  shell 
with  a  simple  aperture. 
^They  are  exceedingly 
^abundant  in  ponds  in 
'this  country,  living  for 
the  most  part  amongst 
the  weeds ;  but  they  are 
also  capable  of  floating 
at  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter with  the  shell  down- 
wards, and  when  in  this  position  can  even  glide  slowly  along  by  th« 
action  of  the  foot.  The  Planorbis,  the  shell  of  which  is  quite  flat 
having  all  its  coils  upon  the  same  level,  is  a  very  common  genus 
in  this  country  ;  as  is  also  the  Limncea^  which  feeds  upon  seeds, 
as  well  as  the  softer  parts  of  plants,  and  the  stomach  of  which 
has  a  very  muscular  gizzard.  The  curious  genus  Ancylm  has  a 
limpet-like  shell ;  the  species  live  in  streams,  and  are  known  as 
River-limpets.  The  Auriculid^  closely  resemble  the  Limnsei- 
dae,  but  have  a  stouter  shell,  with  the  margins  of  the  aperture 
toothed.  The  species  are  generally  found  in  the  brackish  water 
of  salt-marshes  and  tidal  streams  ;  some  of  them  even  frequent 
the  sea-shore.  A  few  species  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits.  The 
CYCLOSTOMiD-fi  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  Pulmoni- 
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lerous  MoUusca  by  the  possession  of  an  operculom.  Thej  have 
an  ample  spiral  shell,  and  only  possess  two  tentacles,  with  the 
eyes  on  little  tubercles  at  the  outside  of  their  bases.  In  the 
genus  Cyclostoma^  of  which  one  species  b  found  on  chalky  soils 
in  this  country,  the  foot  is  divided  beneath  by  a  longitudinal 
groove,  and  each  half  is  used  alternately  in  walking.  Most  of  the 
species  are  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  they  resemble  the 
Snails  in  tlfeir  habits. 


Ordee  II.— PROSOBRANCHIATA. 

984,  The  Prosobranchiata,  which  are  nearly  all  marine,  con- 
stitute by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  Order  of  the  Gas- 
teropoda. They  are  all  furnished  with  an  external  shell,  which 
is  usually  of  a  spiral  form,  with  the  last  turn  of  the  spire  large 
enough  to  receive  the  entire  animal  within  its  cavity  ;  the 
branchiae,  which  are  of  a  pectinated  or  feathered  structure,  are 
almost  always  placed  in  an  arched  chamber  formed  by  the  man- 
tle, and  situated  above  the  neck,  and  in  front  of  the  heart,  the 
auricle  of  which  is  placed  in  advance  of  the  ventricle.  The 
species  in  which  these  characters  are  exhibited  in  the  greatest 
perfection  form  the  great  section  of  the  Pectinibranckiata,  which 
includes  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Order.  The  remainder, 
which  maybe  regarded  as  aberrant  forms,  constitute *two  smaller 
sections,  of  which  the  Cyclobranchiaia  have  the  plume-like 
branchiae  situated  at  the  margin  of  the  body,  between  the  man- 
tle and  the  foot ;  whilst  the  Cirrhobranchiata  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  head  surrounded  by  numerous  cirrhiform  organs, 
which  have  been  regarded  as  branchiae  by  many  authors,  al- 
though their  function  appears  still  to  be  rather  problematical. 
As  the  families  belonging  to  this  Order  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, we  shall  only  refer  in  detail  to  some  of  the  most  important 
of  them. 
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985.  The  animals  of  this  section,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  characteristic  of  Gasteropoda,  have  all  two  tentacles 
and  two  eyes  ;  the  latter  being  sometimes  mounted  on  footstalks, 
as  in  the  snaiL  The  mouth  is  prolonged 
into  a  sort  of  proboscis ;  and  the  foot 
nearlj  always  bears  an  operculum.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  the  species  there 
is  a  tubular  prolongation  of  the  mantle, 
termed  the  siphon^  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying water  into  the  branchial  cavity,  so 
that  the  animal  can  respire  vrithout  putting 
forth  its  body  from  its  shelter ;  and  the 
existence  of  the  siphon  is  indicated  in  the 
shell  by  a  notch  or  canal  at  the  anterior 
margin.  The  animals  in  which  this  con- 
formation prevails  are  also  furnished  with 
a  retractile  proboscis,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  carnivorous  in  their  habits.  The  ac- 
companying figure  of  a  Pleurotoma^  a 
shell  belonging  to  this  group,  is  introduced, 
not  only  to  show  this  structure,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  names 
which  are  given  by  Conchologists  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  shell,  and  which  are  made 
use  of  in  scientific  descriptions.  At  a  is 
seen  the  canal  for  the  reception  of  the 
siphon  ;  6,  a  hollow,  here  nearly  closed  up, 
termed  the  umbiUcus  ;  c,  the  internal  edge^ 
or  left  lip,  which  is  partly  formed  by  the  columella  ;  d,  the  ex^ 
temal  or  right  Up,  the  edge  of  which  is  free  ;  c,  the  notch,  or 
slit,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  genus  Pleurotoma  ;  f,  the  sinus^ 
or  posterior  canal  ;  g,  part  of  the  last  turn  of  the  spire,  which  is 
called  the  ventet  or  belly  ;  A,  A,  the  turns  or  whorls  of  the  spire  ; 
t,  the  sutures,  or  lines  where  these  are  united  to  each  other. 
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986.  The  group  of  Mollusca  distinguished  bj  the  possession 
of  a  siphon,  includes  several  families,  the  members  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  beautj  of  their  shells,  or  for  their  interesting 
habits.  Of  these  the  CYPiLBiDiB,  or  Cowries,  are  distinguished 
by  their  convoluted  shells,  with  the  aperture  narrow  and  run- 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  shell,  the  outer  margin  inflected  and 
usually  toothed,  and  the  spire  generally  concealed  in  the  adult 
shell  The  animal  walks  upon  a  broad  foot,  which  bears  no 
operculum  ;  and  the  mantle  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shell. 
The  shells  of  the  animals  of  this  family  are  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and  for  the  high  polish  of  which  they 
are  susceptible.  They  are  ]pre'emmently  porcellanotis ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  much  of  the  half  glassy  appearance  of  porcelain 
when  they  are  polished ;  and  they  break  with  a  fracture  similar 

to  that  of  earthen- 
ware.    This  results 

-]-H^^  7  /^^Ht  very  small  quantity 

of  animal  matter 
they  contain.  The 
form  of  the  shell  in 
the  young  Cyprcea 
is  like  that  of  the 
well-known  Olives;  its  edge  being  thin  and  sharp ;  but  it  sub- 
sequently undergoes  a  very  remarkable  change,  as  already  de- 
scribed (§  979) ;  and  it  is  then  only  that  the  full  beauty  is  ac- 
quired by  the  shell,  as  it  depends  on  the  deposit  of  the  final 
layer  of  shelly  matter  over  the  whole  exterior.  The  Cypraeidas 
are  almost  restricted  to  warm  climates  ;  where  the  species  are 
very  abundant  The  Cyprcea  monetOy  or. Money  Cowry,  is  the 
current  coin  of  the  natives  of  Siam,  Bengal,  and  many  parts  of 
Africa ;  it  is  collected  in  the  latter  by  the  negro  women,  and  is 
sent  thence  to  distant  countries.  In  Bengal,  3200  of  these  shells 
are  reckoned  to  be  equivalent  to  a  rupee,  or  about  two  shillings 
of  English  money.  It  is  also  used  amongst  several  savage  na- 
tions to  adorn  their  dress,  and  even  in  this  country  it  has  been 
employed  as  an  ornament  for  harness.     Several  other  species 
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are  used  in  the  same  way  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
Friendly  Islands,  permission  to  wear  the  Cyprcea  aurantia,  or 
Orange  Cowry,  as  an  ornament,  is  only  granted  to  persons  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  Cypraa  aurora^  which  is  considered  the 
most  rare  species  of  the  entire  genus,  is  suspended  by  the  New 
Zealanders  to  their  dress  as  an  ornament. 

987.  The  CoNnOiE,  or  ComeSy  like  the  Cowries,  have  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  very  long  and  narrow ;  but  the  outer  mar- 
gin is  not  inflected,  and  the  form  of  the  shell  is  quite  different. 
The  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  spire  is  flat,  and  this  forms 
the  widest  part  of  the  shell,  which  then  tapers  away  in  a  regu- 
larly conical  form  to  the  anterior  extremity,  where  we  And  the 
notch  for  the  passage  of  the  siphon.  The  foot  bears  a  very  small 
operculum  ;  and  the  lingual  teeth  are  long  and  arranged  in  pairs. 
They  are  very  predatory  in  their  habits,  and  some  of  them  are 
said  to  bite  the  hands  of  their  captors.     The  sheUs  of  this  family 

are  in  general  very  beautifully 
coloured  ;  and  their  markings 
possess  a  peculiar  clearness 
and  definiteness.  Some  of  the 
species  are  so  highly  valued 
by  collectors,  as  to  bring  a 
higher  price  than  almost  any 
other  shell ;  as  much  as  three 
hundred  guineas  having  been 
given  for  a  single  specimen. 
The  Cones  are  found  aband- 
antly  on  the  shores  of  all  tro- 
pical countries,  particularly  of 
Asia  ;  but  they  become  more  rare  as  they  approach  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  and  a  few  species  only  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

988.  The  Volutid^  or  Volutes^  which  are  also  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  shells,  somewhat  resemble  the  Cyprseidas 
in  the  structure  of  the  animal,  of  which  the  mantle  usually 
covers  a  part  of  the  shell,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  operculum ; 
but  the  outer  margin  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  not  inflected. 
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and  the  spire  is  usually  distinct  and  conical.  Like  the  Mollusks 
of  the  preceding  families,  the  Volutes  are  almost  confined  to  the 
tropical  seas,  and  from  the  elegance  of  their  form  and  colouring 
they  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors. 

989.  The  Buccinida,  or  Whelks,  have  a  broad  foot,  well 
adapted ,  for  creeping,  which  usually  bears  an  operculum  ;  the 
eyes  are  placed  on  the  tentacles  or  at  their  base.  The  shell 
generally  has  the  aperture  wider  than  in  the  preceding  families, 
and  its  anterior  margin  is  either  notched  or  furnished  with  a 
short  canal  directed  upwards.  This  family  includes  an  immense 
number  of  species,  which  vary  greatly  in  form,  and  are  distributed 
in  all  seas.     The  animals  of  many  species  are  used  as  food, — 

those  of  the  Buccinum 
undatum  of  our  own 
shores  being  known  as 
Whelks.  The  shells  are 
not  remarkable  for  bril- 
liant colours;  but  they 
present  many  interesting 
varieties  of  form  and 
marking.  They  obtain 
their  food  by  means  of  a 
long  proboscis,  inclosing 
_  a  tongue  that  is  furnished 
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with  sharp  teeth  at  its 
extremity  ;  by  means  of  which  they  bore  into  other  shells,  and 
extract  the  animal  from  the  interior.  This  proboscis  is  not 
merely  adapted,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  to  bend  itself  in  all 
directions ;  but  it  may  be  entirely  retracted  into  the  body,  by 
means  of  a  complex  muscular  apparatus,  which  completely  draws 
back  the  point,  and  the  half  of  the  proboscis  nearest  to  it,  into 
the  half  attached  to  the  head ; — just  as  when  the  finger  of  a 
glove  is  pushed  back  into  the  part  that  incloses  the  palm.  When 
the  proboscis  is  extended,  the  tongue  is  protruded,  and  by  the 
file-like  action  of  its  teeth,  even  the  hardest  shells  are  worn  away. 
These  carnivorous  Mollusks  are  not  restricted  in  their  destruc- 
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tive  operations  by  any  ties  of  kindred ;  for  the  shell  of  the  Whelk 
itself  is  hot  unfreqnently  found  perforated,  just  as  if  by  one  of 
its  own  species. 

990.  To  this  family  also  belongs  the  CasnSy. or  Helmet-shell, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  whole  Class.  Most  of  the 
species  are  inhabitants  of  tropical  shores ;  but  a  few  are  found 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.     They  live  at  some  distance 

from  the  shore,  on 
the  sand,  into  which 
1  they  occasionally 
I  burrow,  so  as  to 
hide  themselves. 
The  shells  of  the 
Casns  rvfa  and 
other  species  are 
beautifully  sculp- 
tured by  Italian 
artists,  in  imitation 
of  antique  cameos; 
the  different  layers  of  colouring  matter  which  they  contain,  strong- 
ly resembling  in  hue  those  of  the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose.  Of  these,  a  great  variety  of  or- 
naments are  made ;  and  of  late  years  a  considerable  trade  has 
been  carried  on  in  them  on  the  Continent. — Numerous  other 
genera  are  associated  in  this  group ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  notice  the  Purpura^  a  shell  of  comparatively  small  size,  but 
which  is  very  abundant  in  some  situations  on  our  own  coast  and 
elsewhere.  The  total  number  of  known  species  is  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty ;  the  largest  among  them  are  inhabitants  of 
tropical  seas.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Roman  purple  dye 
was  obtained  from  animals  of  this  genus,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
colouring  matter  may  be  found  in  the  Purpura  lapillus  of  the 
British  coasts.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  from  species  of 
Murex  (§991)  that  the  ancients  procured  their  celebrated  dye. 
— All  the  Mollusks  of  this  group,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
have  the  habit  of  depositing  their  eggs  in  egg-cases,  or  nida» 
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menta;  which  are  of  various  forms  in  the  different  species,  and 
are  attached  in  different  modes.  That  of  the  Buccinum  is  often 
to  be  met  with  on  our  shores,  in  the  form  of  a  large  irregular 
ball,  composed  of  a  number  of  little  vesicles  attached  together. 
The  Purpura  forms  a  large  number  of  distinct  cylindrical  cases, 
which  it  attaches  to  the  rocks  it  inhabits.  Each  of  these  small 
cases  gives  birth  to  several  young,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  are  exceedingly  few  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
apparent  eggs  contained  in  the  capsule  when  just  deposited.  Of 
these  there  are  several  hundreds,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
they  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  true  eggs. — The  Norwegian  Zool- 
ogists, Koren  and  Danielssen,  who  consider  them  as  real  yelks, 
assert  that  a  number  of  them  combine  to  form  one  young  Mol- 
lusk ;  whilst  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject,  asserts  that  the  young  are  formed  in  the  usual  way  from 
a  single  true  yelk,  and  that  the  other  similar  bodies  serve  these 
young  as  food.  The  evidence  at  present  appears  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  latter  view. 

991.  In  the  Muricidjb,  or  RocksheUs,  the  animals  of  which 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Buccinidae,  the  shell  is  furnished 
with  a  canal  for  the  reception  of  the  siphon,  projecting  straight 
from  the  anterior  extremity.  The  species  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  occur  abundantly  in  all  seas.  Many  of  them  at- 
tain a  large  size,  and  the  animals  of  some  are  eaten.  One  of  these 
IS  the  Fusus  antiquuSj  a  well-known  Whelk,  which  is  said  Co  be 
preferable  to  the  common  Whelk  {Buccinum).  The  shell  of  this 
species  is  employed  as  a  lamp  in  the  Shetland  cottages ;  it  is 
suspended  horizontally,  and  filled  with  oil,  when  the  canal  serves 
for  the  reception  of  the  wick.  In  many  cases  the  shells  exhibit 
ridges  on  their  surface  (called  varices)  which  correspond  with  the 
margins  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell  at  former  stages  of  its 
growth.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  true  Murices^  of  which  one 
fy^ies  {Murex  erinaceus)  y»  so  abundant  on  our  south  coasts, 
that  its  shell  is  one  of  the  commonest  objects  on  the  beach.  The 
ridges  in  other  species  are  armed  with  spines,  as  in  the  Murex 
ienuispina  (Fig.  656%  in  which  the  canal  also  is  greatly  elongated. 
As  already  stated,  the  Tyrian  purple  was  obtained  from  species  of 
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Murex.  In  their  habits  the  Muricid®  resemble  the  Baccinidse, 
preying  upon  other  Mollusca,  through  whose  shells  they  bore  by 
the  agency  of  their  rasping  tongue. 

992.  The  last  family  of  the  siphonated  Gasteropoda  is  that  of 
the  Strombidjs,  or  fVing-'shdUy  in  which  the  outer  lip  of  the 
shell  is  widely  expanded,  and  deeply  notched  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  siphonal  canal  The  animal  has  a  small  narrow  foot,  which 
is  not  well  adapted  for  the  ordinary  creeping  motion  of  the  Grastero* 
pods ;  but  the  Strombids  are  nevertheless  very  active,  progress- 
ing by  a  series  of  leaping  movements.  The  foot  is  furnished 
with  a  peculiar  process,  which  bears  an  elongated  operculum, 
serrated  on  one  side ;  the  proboscis  is  very  large,  annulated,  and 
capable  of  being  protruded  to  a  great  dbtance  ;  and  the  eyes  are 
very  large  and  perfect,  and  supported  at  the  extremity  of  thick 
footstalks,  from  the  middle  of  which  the  short  tentacles  take 
their  rise.  These  curiously  organised  creatures  are  most  abund-^ 
ant  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  where  they  feed  principally  on 
decomposing  animal  matter.  Many  of  them  are  of  lai^e  size  and 
remarkable  forms,  the  surface  and  margin  of  the  shell  being 
often  adorned  with  spines  or  large  tubercles,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Pteroceras  already  referred  to  (Fig.  657).  The  Strombus  gigas 
of  the  West  Indies,  a  welUknown  species,  is  one  of  the  largest 
MoUusca ;  its  shell  often  measures  a  foot  in  length ;  and  the 
apex  and  spines  being  filled  up  with  solid  shell,  as  the  animal  in*> 
creases  in  age,  an  old  shell  usually  weighs  several  pounds*  The 
shelly  matter  of  the  interior,  which  exhibits  beautiful  pink  tints, 
is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cameos ;  and  immense  numbers 
of  the  shells  are  imported  into  this  country  for  that  purpose. 

993.  Of  the  non-siphonated  Pectinibranchiate  Gasteropods, 
the  majority  of  which  are  vegetable  feeders,  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  preceding  families  is  made  by  the  Cerithiipje,  in  which 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell  exhibits  more  or 
less  distinct  traces  of  a  canal,  and  the  margin  of  the  mantle  pos- 
sesses a  siphonal  fold  at  the  corresponding  part.  The  outer 
margin  of  the  aperture  is  usually  widely  expanded.  These  cha* 
racters,  which  especially  indicate  a  resemblance  to  the  Strombidse, 
are  presented  with  the  greatest  distinctness  by  the  well-known 
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PelicatCsfoot  (Aporrkais),  which  is  found  on  the  British  coasts. 
The  Cerithiidae  are  for  the  most  part  of  small  size  ;  the  shell  is 
elongated  and  spiral ;  and  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a  foot  of 
moderate  size,  which  bears  a  spiral  operculum,  and  with  a  pair 
of  long  tentacles,  attached  to  the  sides  of  which  are  the  short 
footstalks  which  bear  the  eyes.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  generally  in  the  sea,  although  a  few  species  inhabit 
fresh  water.  Of  the  latter,  some  even  quit  the  water  very  fre- 
quently, and  these  are  capable  of  suspending  themselves  from 
plants  by  means  of  glutinous  threads. 

994.  In  the  great  family  of  the  Turkitbllidje,  the  aperture 
exhibits  no  trace  of  a  notch,  but  the  form  varies  greatly  from 
that  of  an  elongated  spiral  cone  to 
that  of  a  complete  disc.  The  animal 
has  a  broad  muzzle ;  long,  slender  ten- 
tacles, at  or  near  the  base  of  which 
the  eyes  are  generally  situated ;  and 
a  horny  operculum,  which  is  generally 
spiral,  but  sometimes  concentric.  The 
water  Is  frequently  admitted  to  the 
branchial  chamber  by  a  fold  of  the 
border  of  the  mantle,  representing  a 
rudimentary  siphon  ;  and  in  the  genus 
Ampullariay  this  is  much  elongated,  forming  a  true  siphon. 
Most  of  the  species  are  marine,  but  a  considerable  number  are 
inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters,  especially  of  warm 
climates.  Of  these  the  Ampullaria  (Fig.  670) 
above  mentioned  is  an  example,  and  another,  the 
Faludina  vivipara  (Fig.  671),  is  common  in  this 
country.  This  animal,  in  common  with  the  other 
species  of  its  genus,  is  remarkable  for  producing 
its  young  alive,  the  eggs  being  hatched  within 
the  oviduct.  Of  the  marine  species,  the  best- 
known  is  the  common  Periwinkle,  of  which  such 
quantities  are  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  countries  in  which 
it  abounds.  It  is  considered  in  Sweden  to  afford  a  sign  of  the 
coming  weather ;  the  peasants  having  observed  that^  whenever 
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the  Periwinkles  ascend  the  rocks,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  storm 
being  at  hand,  their  instinct  having  taaght  them  to  pkoe  them- 
selves oat  of  the  reach  of  the  dashing  of  the  waves ;  when,  on 
the  contrary,  thej  make  a  descent  upon  the  sand,  it  is  aa  indica- 
tion of  a  calm.  The  true  Turritella  have  an  elongated  spiral 
shell,  with  a  small  aperture  ;  and  nearly  allied  to  them  is  the 
Scalaria^  in  which  the  surface  of  the  convex  whorls  b  adorned 
with  numerous,  very  prominent,  transverse  ribs.  In  some  cases 
the  whorls  are  separate,  and  only  come  in  contact  by  their  ribs. 
The  principal  species  of  this  group— the  Scalaria  pretiosa^  or 
Wentle-trap — was  long  famous  on  account  of  the  high  price 
given  for  it  by  shell-collectors. 

995.  Besides  these  normally  constructed  sheila,  some  of  the 
Mollusks  of  this  family  form  an  irregularly  tubular  habitation, 
which  so  much  resembldis  that  formed  by  certain  Annelida,  as  to 
be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  They  are  very  few  in 
number.  The  Vermehu  (Fig.  672)  is  the  principal  genus  of  the 
group.     This  is  remarkable  for  the  close  resemblance  of  its  shell 
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to  that  of  the  Serpula  (Fig.  629) ;  but,  when  perfect,  it  may  be 
generally  distinguished  by  the  regularly-spiral  twisting  of  its 
first- formed  portion.  Some  species  associate  together  in  lai^ 
masses,  so  as  even  to  form  reefs  ;  whilst  others  attach  themselves 
to  Coral,  and  lengthen  their  shells  in  proportion  as  the  Coral 
grows  up  around  them.  When  the  animal  has  quitted  the  lower 
part  of  its  tube,  that  it  may  keep  itself  at  the  surface,  it  usually 
throws  a  partition  across,  in  the  manner  of  the  Nautilus ;  and  a 
tolerably  regular  series  of  such  partitions  is  not  unfrequently 
found.  In  the  MagiluSf  an  allied  genus  of  similar  habits,  whose 
tube  is  sometimes  lengthened  in  this  manner  to  as  much  as  three 
feet,  the  first-formed  part  of  the  shell,  instead  of  being  cut  ofi^ 
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is  sometimes  completely  filled  up  bj  the  exudation  of  solid  mat- 
ter. Some  modern  Conchologists  place  the  Magilus  amongst  the 
Buccinidae. 

996.  We  come  now  to  the  NERrriDiB,  which  are  furnished 
with  a  thick  and  somewhat  globose  shell,  with  a  small  spire,  and 
an  entire  aperture,  which,  however,  is  narrowed  by  the  broad 
plates  which  are  directed  inwards  from  the  margins,  and  the 
edges  of  which  are  frequently  notched.  The  inner  walls  of  the 
spire  are  removed  as  the  animal  grows  frotn  them,  so  that  the 
interior  of  the  shell  forms  a  simple  cavity.  The  animal  has 
long  slender  tentacles,  near  which  the  eyes  are  situated  on  short 
foot-stalks  ;  the  lingual  teeth  are  very  numerous.  The  opercu- 
lum is  shelly,  partially  spiral,  and  furnished  with  an  appendage 
on  one  side  near  the  nucleus.  Most  of  the  Neritidad  are  marine, 
and  they  are  almost  confined  to  tropical  climates. — The  genus 
Neritina  is  fluviatile  in  its  habits  ;  one  species  inhabits  Britain. 

997.  The  TuRBiNiD-fi,  or  Top-shells^  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
NeritidsB,  but  difier  from  them  in  several  important  particulars. 
The  shell  is  spiral,  and  usually  more  or  less  conical  in  form ;  and 
the  operculum,  which  is  always  spiral  in  its  structure,  is  destitute 
of  the  peculiar  appendages  of  that  of  the  Neritidae.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  shell  is  pearly.  The  head  is  generally  furnished  with 
pectinated  lobes  ;  and  the  sides  present  several  long  filaments  or 
cirri. — Of  the  typical  genus  Turbo,  some  of  the  larger  tropical 
species  are  often  seen  with  the  shelly  matter  partially  or  entirely 
removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  inner  pearly  stratum.  This  oper- 
ation is  also  performed  upon  the  larger  shells  of  the  genus  Tro- 
ckusy  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  which  are  exceedingly 
abundant  on  our  coasts.  In  the  Trochus  the  form  of  the  shell 
is  pyramidal,  the  sides  being  usually  nearly  straight,  and  the 
aperture  situated  at  one  side  of  the  flattened  base.  The  shells 
of  the  small  British  species  are  the  favourite  habitation  of  young 
Hermit  Crabs.— Amongst  the  exotic  species  we  may  especially 
notice  the  Trochus  agglutinanSf  a  native  of  the  West  Indies 
whicli  derives  its  name  from  its  singular  habit  of  glueing  to  its 
shell  small  pieces  of  stone,  coral,  shell,  &c.  This  seems  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  its  shell,  which  is  thin  and  brittle.— 
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The  Trochus  longispina,  from  IDdif^  has  the  eircamference  oniA- 
mented  with  a  row  of  long  spines  of  a  silvery  or  gold  colour 
placed  at  regular  distances. 

998.  The  little  family  NaticiD/G,  in  which  the  shell  is  al- 
most globular,  is  remarkable  for  having  the  front  of  the  foot 
dilated  into  a  broad  fold  which  conceals  the  head,  and  the  lobes 
of  the  mantle  very  large  and  covering  a  portion  of  the  shell 
The  animal  is  provided  with  a  long  retractile  proboscis,  and  is 
carnivorous  in  its  habits.  The  species  are  all  marine,  and  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

999.  The  family  Ianthinidj£  includes  a  few  species  of  Mol- 
lusca  inhabiting  a  beautiful  Snail-like  shell,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  fine  violet  tint  of  the  base  of  their  shell,  they 
have  received  the  name  of  Violet  Snails.  They  are  oceanic  in 
their  habits,  floating  about  freely  in  the  open  sea,  where  they 
occur  in  vast  numbers  together,  and  are  said  to  feed  upon  the 
VelelkB^  which  inhabit  the  same  situations.  When  irritated 
or  alarmed,  the  lanthina  pours  out  a  violet  secretion,  which 
darkens  the  water  around  it ;  and  thus  serves  for  its  concealment, 
in  the  manner  of  the  ink  of  the  Cuttle-fish.  But  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful creature,  consists  in  its  production  of  a  peculiar  float  or  raft^ 
composed  of  numerous  cartilaginous  vesicles  filled  with  air,  which 
springs  from  the  small  foot  in  place  of  an  operculum.  To  the 
lower  surface  of  this  curious  float  the  egg-ci4)3ules  are  attached, 
and  thus  the  lantkina  carries  its  offspring  about  with  it  until 
the  young  animals  are  fully  formed. — Nearly  allied  to  these  are 
the  HALiOTiDiE,  of  which  the  well-known  Ear-ihelU  are  the 
types.  In  this  family  the  shell  exhibits  more  or  less  of  a  spiral 
structure,  and  there  is  a  notch  or  perforation  for  the  passage  of 
the  anal  siphon,  which  carries  away  the  water  from  the  bran* 
chial  cavity.  The  aperture  is  very  wide,  and  there  is  no  opercu- 
lum. In  the  Haliotis,  or  Ear-shell,  the  shell  is  very  flat  and 
slightly  twisted  at  the  apex,  and  within  the  convex  margin  there 
is  a  series  of  perforations,  of  which  these  nearest  the  apex  are 
successively  closed  by  shelly  matter.  This  animal,  in  its  living 
state,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Gasteropods,  on  account  of 
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the  yarietj  and  richness  of  its  colours.  Its  shell,  when  the  sur- 
face is  polished,  possesses  a  pearlj  lustre,  with  resplendent  me- 
tallic hues.  It  is  consequentlj  much  sought  for  as  an  ornament. 
The  animal  attaches  itself  to  the  rock,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Limpet,  bj  a  large  muscular  foot ;  and  the  extent  of  the  adher- 
ing surface  is  so  great,  that  a  very  considerable  force  is  required 
to  detach  it,  when  the  animal  is  putting  forth  its  strength.  The 
best  mode  of  obtaining  the  shell,  is  to  place  the  hand  or  some 
instrument  under  its  edge  (which  is  usually  a  little  separated 
from  the  rock  when  the  animal  is  undisturbed),  and  to  endea* 
Tour  to  remove  it  before  the  animal  is  alarmed.  When  this  at- 
tempt is  not  successful,  the  animal  draws  its  shell  down  upon  the 
Fock  with  such  firmness,  as  to  grasp  most  securely  anything  that 
is  under  its  edge ;  and  in  this  manner  fatal  accidents  have  oc- 
curred to  men,  who  have  incautiously  attempted  to  remove  these 
shells,  when  under  water.  The  Haliotis  is  very  abundant  on 
the  shores  of  the  Channel  Islands,  where  it  is  cooked  and  eaten. 
The  other  species  referred  to  this  family  have  the  shell, of  a  more 
distinctly  spiral  form. — The  nearly  allied  FissuBELLiDis  have  a 
conical  shell,  like  that  of  the  common  Limpet,  but  furnished  with 
a  small  aperture  at  the  apex  for  the  escape  of  the  branchial  cur- 
rent ;  hence  they  have  received  the  name  of  Key-hole  Limpets. 
— ^In  the  CALYPTit£iD^  or  Bonnet-limpets^  also,  the  shell  has 
nearly  the  same  form,  but  the  apex  is  somewhat  spiral,  and  the 
interior  is  usually  provided  with  a  shelly  plate,  which  is  some- 
times arranged  spirally.  They  adhere  firmly  to  rocks  and 
shells,  where  they  appear  to  pass  a  perfectly  sedentary  existence  ; 
the  shells  being  usually  fitted  to  any  irregularities  of  the  surface, 
whilst  in  some  cases  the  rock  is  more  or  less  hollowed  out  by 
the  foot  of  the  animal. 
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1000.  The  general  form  of  the  Limpets^  which  principally 
compose  this  Section,  is  well  known  ;  and  the  peculiarity  in  the 
position  of  their  gills  has  already  been  mentioned.  Closely  allied 
to  the  Limpets  in  general  structure,  but  differing  remarkably  in 
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the  formation  of  the  shell,  are  the  Chiions;  of  which  some  small 
species  inhabit  our  shores,  but  which  attain  to  much  greater  size 
between  the  tropics.  Their  shell  (Fig.  663)  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  plates  arranged  behind  one  another  with  great  rega- 
laritj,  and  connected  bj  a  very  complex  series  of  ligaments  and 
muscles,  which  reminds  the  Naturalist  of  those  which  unite  and 
move  the  different  segments  in  the  Articulated  animals.  The 
Limpets  and  Chitons  fix  themselves  to  the  rock,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Haliotis ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Crows  and  other 
birds,  which  endeavour  to  detach  them  for  food,  are  sometimes 
caught  by  the  points  of  their  bills,  and  held  firmlj  until  thej 
are  drowned  bj  the  advancing  tide.  The  Limpets  are  herbi- 
vorous, feeding  upon  sea-weeds,  which 
thejreduce  with  their  long  riband-shaped, 
rasp-like  tongues.  Although  we  usuallj 
see  them  attached  quite  motionless  to 
rocks,  this  is  because  exposure  to  the  air 
is  unfavourable  to  their  movement,  since 
too  free  an  admission  of  it  between  their 
gills  would  dry  them  up.  It  is  when 
covered  with  water  that  their  activity 
manifests  itself.  In  many  points  of  struc- 
ture, the  animals  of  this  Order  approach 
those  of  Bivalve  shells.  The  rock,  in  the 
pio.  678  -CHiTOK.  Limpet,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  second 

valve  ;  since  the  muscle  takes  a  firm 
attachment  to  its  surface,  and  draws  down  the  shell  upon  it,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  adductor  muscle  of  the  Bivalves  enables 
the  animal  to  inclose  itself  by  drawing  the  two  valves  of  the 
shell  together  (  §  1016).  Moreover  the  eyes  are  very  imperfect 
or  entirely  absent  ;  and  many  other  points  of  internal  structure 
prove  the  inferiority  of  these  animals  to  the  Gasteropoda  in 
general. 

Section  C— CIRRHOBRANCHIATA. 

1001.     This  group  ncludes  only  the  family  Dentaliidje,  the 
animals  of  which  inhabit  a  slightly  curved,  tapering  shell,  re- 
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sembling  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  whence  the  name  of  Tooth" 
sheik  is  ordinarily  applied  to  them.  The  animal  is  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  inclosed  in  a  sac-like  mantle,  from  an  aperture  at 
the  anterior  extremity  of  which  the  foot  can  be  protruded. 
Above  the  base  of  the  foot,  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  head 
is  situated ;  and  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  tuft  of  numerous  cirrus- 
like organs,  which  have  been  commonly  regarded  as  branchiae,  al- 
though from  recent  researches  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
rather  to  be  considered  as  tentacular  organs.  The  shell  has  an 
aperture  at  each  extremity  ;  its  surface  is  sometimes  smooth,  and 
sometimes  longitudinally  striated.  The  Dentaliidae  occur  in 
most  seas,  inhabiting  a  sandy  or  muddy  bottom,  in  which  they 
usually  bury  themselves  by  means  of  the  foot.  They  are  carni- 
vorous, feeding  upon  minute  marine  animals. 


Ordee  in.— OPISTHOBRANCHIATA. 

1002.  In  the  second  Order  of  branchiferous  Gasteropods,  the 
gills  are  not  inclosed  in  a  regular  chamber,  but  either  exposed 
on  the  back  of  the  animal,  or  more  or  less  concealed  by  folds  of 
the  mantle.  They  are  usually  of  a  tufted  or  arborescent  form, 
and  placed  on  the  back  or  sides  of  the  body,  behind  the  heart. 
The  Mollusca  of  this  Order,  which  might  be  designated  Sea-slugs^ 
are  usually  destitute  of  a  shell  ;  and  in  those  genera  which  pos- 
sess a  shell,  this  is  almost  always  internal,  and  generally  rudi- 
mentary. These  animals  are  all  marine,  and  for  the  most  part 
carnivorous  in  their  habits.  The  Order  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  sections,  in  accordance  with  differences  in  the  position 
of  the  gills.  In  the  Nudibranchiata,  these  organs  are  freely 
exposed  on  the  back  or  sides  of  the  body ;  and  the  animals  possess 
no  shell  either  internal  or  external.  In  the  Tectibranchiata, 
on  the  contrary,  the  animal  is  frequently  provided  with  a  shell, 
and  the  branchias  are  concealed  either  by  the  mantle  or  by  the 
shell,  when  the  latter  is  present. 
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SECTION  A.— TECTIBBANCHIATA. 

1003.  The  animals  of  this  Section  still  show  an  approach  to 
that  arrangement  of  the  gills,  which  characterises  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Class  ;  these  organs  being  concealed  beneath  a  fold  of 
the  mantle,  in  which  a  small  shell  is  usuallj  contained.  Thej 
are  all  marine  ;  and  live  chiefly  on  the  shore,  or  on  floating  sea- 
weeds.    A  very  characteristic  example   of  the  group   is  the 


PIO.  674^APLT8IA. 

Aplasia,  commonly  termed  Sea-Hare,  which  is  abundant  on  many 
parts  of  our  own  coasts,  and  which  forms  the  type  of  the  family 
Apltsiad  E.  Its  common  name  is  probably  derived  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  superior  pair  of  tentacula,  which  are  flattened 
and  hollowed  like  the  ears  of  a  quadruped.  The  head  has  a 
very  distinct  neck.  The  gills  consist  of  leaflets  arranged  in  a 
complex  form,  and  situated  on  the  back  beneath  a  fold  of  the 
mantle,  which  also  frequently  incloses  a  flat  homy  shell.  The 
digestive  apparatus  is  very  complicated ;  consisting  of  a  mem- 
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branous  crop  like  that  of  Birds,  a  gizzard  having  cartilaginous 
walls,  and  a  third  stomach  beset  with  sharp  hooks  in  its  interior. 
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These  animals  feed  on  sea-weed.  They  are  verj  sluggish  in 
their  movements,  but  have  a  peculiar  means  of  defence, — con- 
sisting of  a  deep  purple  liquid  (said  bj  some  to  have  acrid  pro- 
perties), which  they  can  discharge  from  the  edge  of  the  mantle 
when  alarmed,  and  bj  which  the  surrounding  water  is  dis- 
coloured, so  that  the  animal  cannot  be  discerned.  Amongst  the 
singular  animals  referred  to  this  family,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Bursatetta  (Fig.  677),  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
Its  gills  project  far  beyond  the  opening  of  the  mantle. — Nearly 
aUied  to  the  Aplysia  are  the  Bulla  and  BuIUeo^  which  belong 
to  the  family  Bullidjb.  These  have  a  small  calcareous  shell,  in 

which  the  spiral  form  be- 
gins to  manifest  itself. 
The  Bullcea  aperta  (Fig. 
675)  is  found  in  almost 
every  sea,  living  on  oozy 
bottoms.  The  Bulla  lig- 
naria  (Fig.  676,  a)  is  re- 
markable for  the  density 
of  the  walls  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  amidst  the  tendin- 
ous fibres  of  which,  a  large 
quantity  of  calcareous 
matter  is  deposited,  form- 
ing plates  of  bony  firm- 
ness ;  these  are  moved 
against  each  other  by 
powerful  muscles,  so  as  to 
rub  down  almost  any  sub- 
stance that  is  placed  between  them.  The  Author  has  more  than 
once  found  a  small  bivalve  shell  in  this  situation.  The  shell  of 
the  Bulla  ampulla*>(¥ig,  676,  b)  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting,  in 
its  flat  open  form,  a  transition  towards  that  of  the  Aplysia. — In 
juxtaposition  with  the  BuUidse,  some  writers  place  the  Torna- 
TELLID^,  which  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species 
of  the  Order  by  their  regularly  spiral  external  shell. 

1004.     The  PLEUBOBRANCHiD-ffli  (Fig.   653)  are  also  gener- 
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ally  furnished  with  a  shell,  which  is  limpet-like,  and  covers  the 
back  of  the  animal,  but  is  generallj  more  or  less  concealed  by 
the  mantle.  The  gills  are  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body,  and 
placed  between  the  margin  of  the  mantle  and  the  foot.  These 
animals  feed  on  yegetable  matters,  and  have  an  exceedingly  com- 
plicated stomach.  The  shell  of  one  species  is  known  as  the 
Chinese  umbrella.  The  nearly  allied  Phtixipiidjs  have  no 
shell,  and  the  branchiao  are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 


Section  B.— NUDIBRANCHIATA. 

1005.  The  animals  of  this  Section  are  found  on  all  rocky 
coasts,  where  they  usually  inhabit  rather  deep  water,  creeping 
about  upon  sea-weeds,  and  occasionally  swimming.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  attain  considerable  size ;  the 
Tethys  fimbriata  (Fig.  680),  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  at- 
taining a  length  of  one  foot  The  number  of  those  existing  on 
our  own  shores  is  much  greater  than  has  been  usually  supposed ; 
a  large  number  of  species  having  been  discovered  by  recent  in- 
vestigations. These,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  elegant, 
are  described  and  beautifully  figured  in  the  admirable  monograph 
of  the  British  Nudibranchiata,  by  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock, 
lately  published  by  the  Bay  Society.  The  section  has  been 
divided  into  several  families,  characterised  principally  by  peculi- 
arities in  the  branchial  organs. 

1006.  The  DoRiDJis,  or  Sea^LemonSy  are  distinguished  by 
having  the  branchite  placed  in  a  circular  form  at  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body,  around  the  anal  aperture  (Fig.  678).     The  upper 

surface  is  formed  by  a  broad  mantle, 
strengthened  by  the  deposition  of 
calcareous  particles  ;  the  foot  is  com- 
paratively narrow ;  and  near  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  mantle  is  a 
Tio.e78.D0MiAB(K>.  p^jj.  ^f  tentacles,  usually  laminated 

and  retractile,  and  often  accompanied  by  filamentous  prolonga- 
tions of  the  mantle.     These  animals  are  found  on  most  shores 
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near  low-water  mark,  where  they  feed  principally  on  Zoophytes. 

Some  of  them  are  more  than  three 
inches  in  length. — The  Trito- 
NiAD^  which  are  nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding,  have  the  branchice 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
back ;  the  tentacles  are  retractile 

within  distinct  sheaths,  and  often  accompanied  by  branched  fila- 
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ments  (Fig.  679).— To  this  family  also  belongs  the  Tethys  (Fig. 
680)  already  referred  to,  in 
which  the  head  is  concealed  by 
a  large  membranous  fringed 
hood.  This  animal,  which  is 
the  largest  of  the  Nudibran- 
chiata,  is  said  to  feed  upon  other 
Mollusks  and  Crustacea. — The 
^OLiD^  also  have  the  gills 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  back, 
but  the  tentacles  are  not  retrac- 
tile. They  are  active  animals, 
and  swim  freely  on  their  backs.  In  the  JEolis  (Fig.  654),  the  gills 
consist  of  an  immense  number  of  finger-like  processes,  forming 
tufts  on  each  side  of  the  body  ;  some  of  these  receive  csBcal  pro- 
VOL.  ir.  E  E 
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longations  of  the  stomach  and  lirer.  In  the  Glaucus  (Fig.  681), 
they  form  two  or  three  large  tofts  on  each  side,  which  give  as- 
sistance in  swimming.  These  beautiful  little  MoUusks  are  in- 
habitants of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Oceans ;  their  hues 
are  azure  blue  and  silver. — The  small  family  of  the  Eltsiadjb 
consists  of  a  few  minute  slug-like  animals,  in  which  no  trace  of 
special  respiratory  oi^ans  have  been  detected.  They  appear  to 
feed  upon  Sea-weeds. 

1007.  Most  of  the  Nudibranchiata  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
shore  in  gelatinous  masses ;  the  eggs  being  reiy  regularly  ar- 
ranged in  rows  or  bands.  Of  the  immense  number  of  eggs  which 
some  of  these  contain,  an  idea  may  be  derived  from  the  following 
fact,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  regard  to  the  mi.- a 
deposited  by  a  large  white  species,  about  3^  inches  long,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  From  two  to  five  eggs  (each  of 
them  d-lOOOths  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  were  contained  in  a  little 
spherical  case.  These  cases  were  arranged  two  deep  in  rows  ; 
and  these  rows  adhered  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  ribbon, — running  across  it  from  one  edge  to  the  other. 
One  of  these  ribbons  measured  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  half 
an  inch  in  breadth  ;  and  by  counting  the  number  of  the  spherical 
cases  contained  in  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  each  row,  and  the 
number  of  rows  in  an  equal  length  of  the  ribbon,  Mr.  D.  asoer- 
tained  that  there  must  have  been,  in  the  whole  mass,  at  least  aix 
hundred  thousand  eggs. 

Ordee  IV.— HETEROPODA. 

1008.  The  MoUusks  of  this  Order,  which  have  been  regarded 
by  some  Zoologists  as  forming  a  class  distinct  from  the  Grastero« 
poda^  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  theircomplete  adaptation 
to  an  oceanic  mode  of  existence.  Instead  of  creeping  abont  upon 
rocks  and  sea- weeds  at  moderate  depths  near  the  shore,  they 
swim  about  freely  in  the  open  sea^  often  displaying  great  activity 
in  their  movements.  To  fit  them  for  this  peculiar  mode  of  life, 
the  whole  body  is  much  compressed ;  the  foot  usually  forms  a 
vertical  muscular  paddle,  serving  as  a  fin,  whilst  the  bindermost 
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part  of  the  body,  which  is  also  regarded  as  analagous  to  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  foot  (seen  very  distinctly  in  the  lobe  which 
bears  the  operculam  in  the  StrombidsB)  is  enlarged  to  form  a 
powerful  caudal  fin,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  creatures  swim 
rapidly  through  the  water.  At  the  edge  of  the  true  foot,  in 
many  species,  there  is  a  sort  of  sucker,  by  which  the  animals  can 
attach  themselves  to  floating  sea-weeds  and  other  objects.  They 
swim  with  the  back  downwards.  The  branchia  are  often  want- 
ing ;  and  it  is  curious  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case  in  particu- 
lar species  of  a  genus,  or  even  in  certain  individuals  of  a  species 
in  which  branchiaB  usually  occur.  When  present,  they  are 
generally  collected  together,  with  the  viscera,  into  a  mass  on  the 
back'  of  the  animal,  which  is  often  protected  by  a  shell ;  and  in  a 
fewspecies,  which  are  furnished  with  an  ample  shell,  the  branchia 
are  placed  in  a  regular  dorsal  cavity.    The  body  is  gelatinous  in 
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its  consistence,  and  so  transparent  as  to  permit  much  of  its  in- 
ternal organisation  to  be  seen.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with 
a  long  muscular  proboscis,  which  can  be  protruded  or  drawn 
in  at  will ;  it  contains  a  rasp-like  tongue,  armed  with  recurved 
spines.  They  appear  to  feed  on  small  marine  animals.— These 
lingular  Mollusks  are  divided  into  two  families.  In  the  FiRO- 
LiDiB,  which  present  the  characters  of  the  Order  in  their  typical 
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fomiy  the  bodj  is  nmeh  dopgated,  the  foot  presenU  the  peeo- 
luur  structure  above  deecribed,  aod  the  gills  are  either  naked 
or  ooTered  hj  a  small  eanical  sbelL  The  latter  is  seoi  in  the 
Cari$uuia  (Fig.  682);  the  shell  of  which  presents  a  eon- 
sidersble  resembknce  to  that  of  the  Argonaat  (§  962);  in  fact, 
bjsooie  naturalists  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  shdl  inhalnted 
1^  the  Cephalopod  just  mentioned  is  eonstnicted  bj  a  McAnak 
aUied  to  Carinaria,  and  that  the  Argonaut  onl j  nuikes  use  of 
the  empty  shell  as  a  protection  for  its  bodj.  In  Ftrola  there  is 
no  sheU.  The  animals  d  this  familj  are  inhabitants  of  the 
warmer  temperate  and  tropical  seas ;  several  species  are  found 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

1009.  The  ATLAHTiDiB  are  provided  with  a  lai^  shdl,  with- 
in which  they  can  retract  themselves  at  pleasure ;  and  the  foot 
sometimes  bears  an  operculum,  with  which  the  aperture  of  the 
shell  may  be  closed.  The  shell  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
Nauiilus  in  form ;  and  when  first  discovered,  iheAtiania  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  living  representation  of  the  extinct  Ammonites. 
The  Atlantid»  also  differ  from  the  preceding  family,  in  having 
the  branchifls  inclosed  in  a  regular  dorsal  chamber.  They  are 
found,  like  the  FiroUdie,  in  the  seas  of  wann  climates. 

1010.  To  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  Fo8»l  Be- 
mains  of  this  class,  would  be  unsuitable  to  our  present  purpose  ; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  some  general  facts  in  r^ard 
to  them.  Remains  of  Univalve  shells,  of  such  a  form  and  struc- 
ture as  evidently  to  have  belonged  to  Grasteropod  Mollusks»  are 
found  in  nearly  every  bed  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  from 
the  very  earliest  of  those  containing  fossils  of  any  kind,  down  to 
the  present  time.  In  many  instances,  the  fossil  shells,  even  of 
the  most  ancient  beds,  may  be  referred  to  genera  which  still 
exist ; — ^thus  a  species  of  Buccinum  is  found  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Silurian  system  ;  although  they  do  not  correspond  with  any 
ipeeies  now  living,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  deposit  was  formed  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
The  Conchologist  is  generally  able  to  determine,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  shell,  whether  it  was  formed  by  a  marine  or  Afresh- 
water  Mollusk  ;  and  in  this  manner  he  often  receives  important 
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guidance,  in  determining  the  eircnmstances  under  which  a  par- 
ticular deposit  was  formed.  But  he  cannot  be  sure  in  regard 
to  this,  from  the  examination  of  one  or  two  shells  only ;  since 
there  are  many  genera,  which  contain  species  of  both  kinds.  He 
is  guided,  therefore,  by  the  comparison  of  all  the  shells  contain- 
ed in  the  deposit,  with  their  nearest  allies  amongst  those  now 
existing.  Sometimes  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  marine  and 
fresh-water  shells,  as  to  induce  the  belief,  that  the  deposit  was 
formed  in  the  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  of  which  both 
might  be  inhabitants  at  once.  In  other  cases,  the  shells  are  so 
exclusively  fresh-water,  as  to  indicate  that  the  deposit  was 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  lake ;  and  in  this  case,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  it  is  usually  of  no  great  extent 
When  the  nature  of  the  shells  indicates  a  deposit  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea^  the  same  shells  are  frequently  found  in  strata, 
which  differ  greatly  in  their  mineral  materials,  and  which  present 
themselves  at  very .  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  and 
they  thus  afford  important  assistance  to  the  Gleologist,  in  deter- 
mining the  real  correspondence  between  these  deposits.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  in  all  the  earlier  rocks,  down  to  the  chalk- 
formation,  the  remains  of  the  carnivorous  Gasteropods  bear  a 
very  small  proportion  to  those  of  the  herbivorous  group ;  and  their 
place  would  seem  to  have  been  then  supplied  by  the  numerous 
Cephalopods  of  predaceous  habits  which  then  infested  the  seas 
(§  968).  Nearly  all  of  these  disappeared  after  the  Chalk  was 
formed ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  carnivorous  Gasteropods  ex- 
hibits a  remarkable  increase  from  that  period. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

OP  THE  CLASS  OP  PTEROPODA. 

101 1.  Notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  the  Class  Ptebopo- 
DA,  it  is  interesting  in  many  respecUk  It  may  be  regarded  as 
representin^y  in  the  sub-kingdom  MoUusca,  the  Birds  of  the  Yer- 
tebrated  sub-kingdoms,  and  the  Insects  of  the  Articulated  series; 
and  the  inconsiderable  number  of  distinct  forms  which  it  pre- 
sents, may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  reverting  to  the  wide 
departure  from  the  usual  Molluscous  type,  which  the  animals  of 
this  class  exhibit  in  their  structure  and  habits.  They  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  fin-like 
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organs,  or  wings,  consisting  of  an  expansion  of  the  mantle  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  and  furnished  with  muscular  fibres ;  by 
the  aid  of  which  instruments,  they  can  be  rapidly  propelled 
through  the  water.  The  body  is  uniformly  S3rmmetrical ;  that 
is,  its  two  sides  precisely  correspond, — a  condition  evidently 
favourable  for  rapid  movement.  It  is  from  the  wing-like  cha- 
racter of  the  lateral  appendages,  that  the  name  of  the  class, 
which  means  wing-footed,  is  derived.  Although  the  number  of 
species  belonging  to  this  Class  is  small,  and  their  dimensions  arc 
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inoonsiderabley  yet  the  number  of  imdMduah  which  associate 
together  in  shoals  is  often  eBormous,  so'  that  the  sea  appears 
literally  alive  with  them.  Some  of  them 
are  possessed  of  a  shell ;  wbibt  others 
are  unprovided  with  such  a  protection. 
Where  it  exists,  it  is  very  light  and  deli*' 
cate ;  and  it  seldom  covers  more  than 
the  posterior  half  of  the  body  (Fig.  684). 
In  one  beautiful  little  MoUusk,  the  Cym^' 
buUoy  it  has  the  form  of  a  slipper  ;  from 
the  large  opening  of  which,  the  wings  or 
fins  are  put  forth  The  head  of  these 
anlmala  is  usually  prominent,  possessr 

Fig.  «8i^HTAL«A.  .  ,  , 

ing  eyes  and  seosory  tentacola  ;    and 
their  internal  organisation  is  of  a  very  complex  nature. 

1012.  The  Clio  (Fig.  683)  is  one  of  the  best-known  genera  of 
this  class  ;  and  its  general  a^>ect  conveys  a  good  idea  of  that  of 
the  whole  group.     One  species  of  this  genus^  the  Clio  borealii^ 
abounds  in  the  Arctic  seas  ;  presenting  itself  in  such  vast  num-* 
bers,  that,  when  the  weather  is  calm,  the  surface  appears  covered 
with  them  for  miles  together;   and  an  analogous  species,  the 
Clio  australisy  appears  to  be  equally  abundant  in  the  Polar 
regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere.     These  animals  are  wcdl 
known  to  the  whale^fishers  and  others,  as  v>hale£  food,  being 
among  the  chief  articles  on  which  that  monster — the  largest 
existing  animal— is  supported.     It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
sea  is  sometimes  so  glutted  with  the  Olios,  that  the  whale  can- 
not open  its  mouth  without  ingulfing  thousands  of  them.  —  The 
chief  point  of  special  interest  in  the  structure  of  the  Olio,  is  the 
conformation  of  its  organs  for  the  capture  and  mastication  of  its 
food.    The  six  labial  tentacula,  whidi  are  seen  to  project  from  the 
head,  and  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  merely  fleshy  append* 
ages,  are  in  reality  instruments  of  prehension,  most  elaborately 
constructed.    Each  of  these  six  appendages^  when  examined 
attentively,  is  seen  to  be  of  a  reddish  tint ;  and  this  colour,  under 
the  microscope,  is  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
numerous  minute  isolated  red  points,  distributed  over  its  surface. 
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When  still  'further  magnified,  these  distinct  points  are  OTidently 
peculiar  organs,  arranged  with  great  regularity,  so  as  to  giye  a 
speckled  appearance  to  the  whole  of  the  conical  appendage ;  and 
their  number,  at  a  rough  guess,  may  he  estimated  to  be  about 
3000  on  each.  When  rery  minutely  examined,  every  one  of 
these  specks  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  transparent  cylinder,  not 
unlike  the  cell  of  a  polype,  and  contaming  ifvithin  its  cavity 
about  twenty  sucking- discs,  mounted  upon  stalks,  by  which  they 
can  be  made  to  project  beyond  the  edge  of  their  sheath,  so  as  to 
apply  themselves  to  their  prey.  Thus,  therefore,  the  head  of  one 
Clio  wiU  bear  about  (3000x20x6)  360,000  of  these  micro- 
scopic suckers ;  an  apparatus  for  prehension,  which  is,  perhaps, 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  In  this  manner, 
these  active  little  animals  are  enabled  to  seize  and  hold  their 
minute  prey ;  and  their  mouths  are  furnished  with  efficient 
instruments  for  reducing  it.  The  jaws,  which  are  placed  lalerally^ 
as  in  the  Articulata,  are  furnished  with  long  sharp  comb-like 
projections  or  teeth  ;  and  the  tongue  is  beset  with  a  vast  number 
of  sharp  spiny  booklets,  curved  backwards.  Besides  the  prehen* 
sile  appendages  just  mentioned,  two  sensory  tentacula  are  capable 
of  being  put  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  for  the  food.  The 
Clio  possesses  eyes,  which,  though  extremely  minute,  have  a 
very  complete  organisation;  and  altogether  its  structure  com- 
pletely corresponds  with  what  has  been  already  remarked  ia 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Class,  as  the  Molluscous  represen- 
tative of  Birds  and  Insects. 

1013.  The  Clio  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  shell-less  Sec- 
tion of  the  Class,  the  members  of  which,  from  the  nakedness  of 
of  their  bodies,  have  been  denominated  Gtmnosomata.  Of  the 
Thecosomata,  or  shelled  Section,  the  HyaUea  (Fig.  684)  is  a 
good  example.  The  shells  of  all  these  beautiful  little  creatures 
are  of  a  most  delicate  glassy  texture  ;  their  shape  being  usuaQy 
pyramidal,  although  in  many  cases  prominent  angles  project  from 
different  parts  of  their  surface.  In  other  species,  however,  the 
shell  acquires  a  more  or  less  spiral  structure ;  as  in  the  Ztmact- 
na,  the  shell  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  Nautilus  in  its  form ; 
and  the  Spinalis,  in  which  the  shell  forms  a  delicate  pointed 
spire,  and  the  aperture  is  closed  by  a  little  operculum. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 
OF  THE  LAMELLIBRANCHIATE  CONCHIFERA. 

1014.  This  group  is  nearly  synonTmous  with  that  of  Bi- 
valves in  the  Linnsean  arrangement,  since  nearly  all  the  animals 
referred  to  that  Section  of  the  Testaceous  Worms  by  the  older 
Naturalists  belong  to  it ;  but  it  also  includes  a  few  species  whose 
shells  are  Midtivalvey  and  some  others,  in  which  there  appears  at 
first  sight  an  entire  departure  from  the  usual  form.  The  Mol- 
lusks  belonging  to  this  class,  in  common  with  those  of  the  three 
following  groups,  are  destitute  of  a  head  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
mouth  is  not  situated  upon  a  prominent  part  of  the  body,  nor 
assisted  in  the  choice  of  food  by  organs  of  special  sensation  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  stomach  is  buried  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  mantle. 

1015.  The  part  of  the  structure  of  these  animals  which  is  best 
known,  is  the  shell.  This  is  composed  of  particles  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  exuded  from  the  surface  of  the  mantle,  and  contained  in  the 
cavities  of  cells,  or  between  layers  of  membrane  (§  942).  If  one 
of  the  yalves  of  an  Oyster  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist 
of  a  number  of  layers,  of  which  the  external  one  is  the  smallest, 
each  inner  one  projecting  beyond  the  one  which  covers  it.  This 
is  the  case  with  other  Bivalves  ;  but  it  is  more  evident  in  such 
shells  as  that  of  the  Oyster,  in  which  the  layers  adhere  loosely 
together,  than  in  others  in  which  they  are  more  compact.  The 
shelly  matter  is  thrown  out  at  intervals,  from  the  surface  of  the 
mantle  ;  and  as  the  animal  enlarges  at  each  interval,  the  new 
layer  extends  beyond  the  old  one.  In  this  manner  a  constant 
relation  is  preserved  between  the  size  of  the  animal  and  that  of 
its  shell ;  and  the  addition  of  the  newly-formed  portions,  not  to 
the  edge  only,  but  to  the  interior  of  the  whole  previous  shell, 
strengthens  the  latter  in  proportion  to  its  increase  in  size. 

1016.     The  valves  are  connected  together  in  various  ways. 
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In  the  first  place,  they  are  jointed  hy  a  Atn^«,  which  is  in  some 
instances  so  firm  and  oomplicated,  that  it  holds  them  together 

when  all  the  soft 
^  parts  have  been 

removed.  This 
hinge  is  some- 
times formed  by 
the  locking  of  a 
continuous  ridge 
on  one  valve  into 
a  groove  in  the 
other,  and  some- 
times by  a  num- 
ber of  little  pro- 
jections or  teeihy 
which  fit  into  cor- 
responding hol- 
lows in  the  op- 
posite valve.  In 
the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hinge 
(sometimes  out- 
side, sometimes 
inside,  or  both}^ 
is  fixed  the  liffo- 
ment;  which  is 
composed  of  an 
elastic  animal 
substance ;  this 
answers  the  pur- 
pose of  binding 
the  valves  to- 
gether, and  at 
the  same  time  of  keeping  them  a  little  apart,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  their  natural  position.  When  the  animal  wishes  to 
draw  the  valves  closely  together,  it  does  so  by  means  of  the 
addtuior  musclci  which  is  fixed  to  the  interior  of  both  valves  at 


Fie.  685.— A,  a,  ft.  length  of  the  thell ;  «.  d;  height ;  9,  Innnla, 
above  which  la  the  munmiti  d,  the  ventral  or  inferior  edge. 

B,  the  line  acroae  marks  the  fefaiokneae  of  bivalves. 

c,  a,  anterior  extremity ;  ^  ^posterior ;  e,  d,  muscalar  impret* 
■tons;  <,/,  pallial  imprea^on  ;y,  lower  edge  of  the  left  valva 
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some  distance  from  the  hinge,  and  of  which  the  insertioii  can  be 
easily  traced  bj  a  somewhat  rough  depression  or  pit,  on  the  in- 
terior surface  of  each  valve.  In  some  Conchifera,  this  muscle  is 
single,  and  in  others  it  is  double,  the  two  parts  being  even  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  valve  (Fig.  685,  c).  Upon  this  character  it  has 
been  proposed  to  found  the  primary  division  of  the  Class  into  Or- 
ders ;  but  the  classification  thus  formed  is  not  a  natural  one,  inas- 
much as  it  brings  together  kinds  which  have  little  resemblance, 
and  widely  separates  others  which  are  closely  allied. — In  Fig. 
685  are  shown  the  several  parts  of  a  Bivalve  Shell,  with  the 
explanation  of  the  names  by  which  they  are  described. 

1017.  In  order  to  describe  the  general  structure  of  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  select  some  particular 
illustration ;  and  the  Mactra  (Fig.  686)  is  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  On  opening  such  a  shell,  it  is  seen  that  the  two  valves 
are  lined  by  a  membrane,  in  which  the  animal  is  enclosed,  like  a 
book  between  the  boards  of  its  cover.  This  membrane  is  divided 
into  two  halves  along  a  considerable  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
valves ;  but  is  united  near  the  large  end.  In  some  Conchifera, 
as  will  be  presently  noticed,  the  two  valves  of  the  mantle  are 
separated  along  their  whole  extent ;  whilst  in  others  they  are 
completely  closed,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  orifices  for  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  water;  which  are  sometimes  drawn  out 
into  long  tubes.  In  the  Mactra,  the  water  enters  through  one 
of  the  short  respiratory  tubes,  and  passes  out  by  the  other ;  but 
the  water  thus  introduced  is  principally  for  the  supply  of  the 
gills, — the  mouth,  or  entrance  to  the  stomach,  being  placed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  shell,  where  the  mantle  is  quite  open ;  and  being 
thus  able  to  take  in  food  from  the  surrounding  water,  which 
comes  into  free  contact  with  it.  The  gills  in  all  Lamellibran- 
chiata  consist  of  four  riband-like  fringes,  fixed  to  the  mantle 
along  the  edge  of  the  shell  most  distant  from  the  hinge.  The 
gills,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  siphons  or  respiratory  tube  and 
the  membrane  of  the  mantle,  are  covered  with  innnmerablo 
minute  vibratile  cilia»  and  it  is  by  the  agency  of  these  organs  that 
the  currents  are  established  in  the  water,  by  which  the  constant 
change  of  that  element^  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
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function  of  respiration,  is  effectecL  In  many  cases  (when  the 
two  sides  of  the  mantle  are  entirely  united,  except  at  the  respi*^ 
rator/  openings),  the  existence  of  these  currents  is  indispensable 

I    I       ^f  h 
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Respiratorjr  TalM« 
Pio.  186.— Anatomy  of  an  Acephaloub  mollusx. 

not  only  for  respiration,  but  also  for  the  nourishment  of  the  ani- 
mal, as  the  minute  particles  of  organic  matter  are  separated  by 
the  gills,  by  a  sort  of  filtering  process,  from  the  water  in  which 
they  are  floating.  According  to  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock, 
the  structure  which  enables  the  gills  to  perform  their  multifarious 
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functions,  is  as  follows :  —  The  branchial  laminsB  consist  of 
nnmerous  delicate  tubes  running  parallel  to  each  other  from  the 
base  towards  the  free  edge.  The  walls  of  these  tubes  are  formed 
bj  a  network  of  delicate  blood-vessels,  through  the  meshes  of 
which  the  water  bathing  the  outer  surface  of  the  gills  is,  as  it 
were,  filtered  into  the  little  tubes  permeating  their  interior^ 
through  which  it  passes  into  the  excurrent  siphon.  Anj  particles 
of  nutritive  matter  which  maj  be  contained  in  the  water,  are 
arrested  by  the  fine,  sieve-like  structure  of  the  gills,  in  the  little 
furrows  of  the  surface  of  which  thej  are  collected  into  small 
thread-like  masses.  These  are  transferred  hy  the  action  of  the 
cilia  to  the  grooved  edge  of  the  gill,  along  which  they  are  carried 
in  the  same  way  until  they  reach  the  mouth. — Near  the  middle  of 
the  shell  is  seen  the  stomach,  with  the  short  tube  leading  to  it, 
the  orifice  of  which  (or  mouth)  is  furnished  with  four  tentacula 
or  feelers.  To  the  left  of  this  is  seen  the  long  and  complicated 
intestinal  tube,  with  the  liver  lying  in  separate  masses  amongst 
its  folds.  Below  this  is  seen  the  ovarium,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
formed ;  this  occupies  a  large  part  cf  the  cavity  of  the  shell 
during  the  breeding  season.  Close  to  this  is  the  posterior  ad- 
ductor muscle ;  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  anterior  muscle 
situated  near  the  mouth,  the  valves  can  be  drawn  together  with 
considerable  force.  The  intestinal  tube  is  seen  to  terminate  near 
the  opening  at  the  {>osterior  extremity  of  the  shell,  in  one  of  the 
respiratory  tubes,  which  discharges  its  contents,  and  serves  for 
the  exit  of  the  respiratory  current. 

1018.  The  foregoing  description  will  apply,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, to  the  structure  of  almost  all  Lamellibranchiata ;  but  we 
have  now  to  notice  two  organs,  which  are  absent  in  some,  and  in 
others  more  largely  developed  than  in  the  present  instance.  At 
the  left  side  of  the  figure,  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
mantle,  is  seen  the  foot ;  a  fieshy  muscular  organ,  somewhat 
resembling  the  tongue  of  higher  animals,  and  not  containing 
any  hard  support,  or  protected  by  any  envelope.  This  foot, 
which  is  the  only  special  locomotive  organ  possessed  by  the 
Mollusca  of  this  class,  serves  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  some- 
times  enabling  the  animal  to  leap  with  considerable  agility  along 
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a  hard  surface,  sometimes  being  used  to  bore  into  the  sand  or 
mod,  and  sometimes  onlj  serving  to  affix  the  animal  to  some 
firm  support  From  the  base  of  this  foot  there  proceeds,  in  the 
Mussel  and  its  allies,  a  band  of  hair-like  filaments,  forming 
what  is  called  the  byssus.  These  sometimes  exist  in  great 
abundance,  and  serve,  when  fixed  bj  their  extremities  to  the 
shore  or  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  anchor  the  shell,  uid  yet  to  allow 
the  animal  considerable  freedom  of  motion  within  certain  limits. 

1019.  The  Lamellibranchiata  have  usually  more  power  of  lo- 
comotion than  the  other  Acephala.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
attached  to  one  spot  during  all  but  the  earliest  period  of  their 
lives.  Others  adhere  by  the  byssus,  or  by  the  foot,  by  which 
they  obtain  a  certain  range ;  and  others  are  free  during  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  swimming  and  leaping  with  considerable 
agility.  In  these  movements  some  of  them  appear  to  be  directed 
by  poweiSB  of  sight ;  and  in  these  small  red  spots,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  eyes,  are  perceived  at  the  edges  of  the  mantle. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  much  choice  of  food ;  nor  are  they 
provided  with  any  other  means  of  obtaining  it,  than  the  ciliary 
action,  which  introduces  constant  currents  of  water  into  the 
mouth.  In  general  they  do  not  attain  any  great  size,  but  they 
are  on  the  whole  larger  than  any  MoUusks  except  the  Cephalo- 
poda ;  and  a  few  species  attain  considerable  dimensaons,  a  Pinna 
having  been  met  with  four  feet  long,  and  a  Dridaena  (Giant 
Clamp-shell)  having  been  known  to  weigh  600  lbs.  They  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  globe,  principally  frequenting  the  shores 
or  shallows.  Each  region  has  certain  species  peculiar  to  it,  or 
most  abundant  in  it ;  and  there  are  few  which  are  not  limited  to 
one  hemisphere.  The  temperate  zone  appears  as  favourable  to 
the  development  and  multiplication  of  some  species  as  the  torrid 
zone  to  others ;  but  the  largest  kinds  are  only  found  in  warm 
latitudes. 

1020.  In  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the  Lamellibranchiata 
into  Orders  and  Families,  great  difficulty  is  felt  by  those  by  whom 
this  group  has  been  most  studied.  By  some,  the  presence  of  a 
single  or  double  adductor  muscle  has  been  taken  as  the  ground 
of  the  primary  division ;  but  for  the  reason  already  stated^  this 
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is  unsatisfactory  (§  1016).  By  others,  the  degree  in  which  the 
two  divisions,  or  lohes  of  the  mantle,  are  united  along  their  edge, 
19  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  arrangement ;  this  also  is 
unsatisfactory  for  a  similar  reason,  although  it  is  probahly  a  more 
natural  character  than  the  other,  because  it  seems  to  correspond 
more  with  the  general  structure  of  the  animal.  Others,  again, 
have  taken  the  d^ree  of  development  of  the  foot  as  their  guide ; 
but  this,  too,  if  followed  alone,  would  lead  into  many  errors.— 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  these 
characters  together,  in  attempting  to  make  a  natural  arrangement 
of  this  family ;  and  the  Author's  recent  inquiries  regarding  the 
structure  of  the  Shell,  lead  him  to  believe  that  this  also  wiU 
afford  a  character  of  great  importance, — frequently  serving  to 
determine  the  real  position  of  genera,  which  would  otherwise  be 
doubtful. — Most  of  recent  writers  on  this  .branch  of  Zoology, 
have  adopted  a  character  nearly  coincident  with  the  second  of 
those  referred  to  above, — namely,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
siphons, — as  the  means  of  establishing  two  great  primary  di* 
visions  in  this  Class.  The  Orders  thus  formed,  the  Siphonata 
and  the  Asiphonata,  may  be  again  subdivided  into  numerous 
groups  distinguished  by  characters  of  importance;  those  here 
adopted  nearly  correspond  with  the  families  admitted  by  M.  de 
Blainville. 

I.  The  Asiphonata,  in  which  the  two  sides  of  the  mantle  are 
separated,  or  but  slightly  adherent  at  some  part  of  their  edges, 
and  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  a  siphon  or  any  analogous 
formation,  may  be  divided  into  six  Sections  ;  namely : — 

A.  The  OsTRACBiB,  including  the  Oysters  and  their  allies. 
These  have  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  open  along  their  whole  length, 
but  the  body  is  concealed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  laminae  of  the 
gills ;  the  foot  is  alt(^ther  absent ;  and  there  is  but  a  single 
adductor  muscle. 

B.  The  PECTiNiDiE,  or  Peetens  (Scallop-shells),  and  their 
allies,  which  have,  like  the  last,  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  open  ; 
but  the  branchial  laminae  are  not  adherent ;  there  is  but  a  single 
adductor  nuiscle ;  and  there  is  usually  the  rudiment  of  a  foot. 
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C.  The  Maboaritackjb,  or  Pearl- Oyster  tribe;  these,  also, 
have  the  edges  of  the  two  halves  of  the  mantle,  and  also  of  the 
branchial  laminae,  free,  or  not  adherent  to  each  other ;  and  Ihere 
is  but  a  single  adductor  moscle ;  but  the  foot  is  larger,  and  a 
hy$tus  is  usuallj  present,  bj  which  the  animals  attach  them- 
selves to  rocks,  &C. 

D.  The  MTTiLACEiE,  or  Mustds,  which  have  the  lobes  of  the 
mantle  adherent  posteriorlj ;  the  foot  small,  and  provided  with 
a  bjssus ;  and  a  doable  adductor  muscle,  of  which  the  anterior 
is  smalL 

E.  The  XJnionid^  or  Fresh-water  Mussels,  which  have  the 
mantle  non-adberent,  but  which  have  the  branchial  laminae 
united  posteriorly,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  siphon  for  the  exit  of 
water.     The  foot  is  a  large  fleshy  mass ;  and  there  is  no  byssus. 

In  the  preceding  Orders,  the  hinge  of  the  shell  was  very 
simple ;  it  now  becomes  of  increased  complexity. 

F.  The  Arcacejs,  or  Arks,  which  have  the  mantle  but 
slightly  adherent  posteriorly,  but  adherent  along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  shell :  the  foot  is  large ;  and  there  are  two  adductor 
muscles,  of  considerable  size. 

n.  The  SiPHONATA  have  the  respiratory  orifices  distinctly 
separated  from  each  other,  and  usually  produced  into  long 
tubes.  The  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  always  more  or  less  united. 
These  MoUusks  may  be  arranged  in  four  principal  groups, 
namely  :— 

A.  The  Chamaceje,  or  Clam-shells,  in  which  the  mantle  is 
closed,  with  a  small  aperture  for  the  foot,  which  is  very  small ; 
and  the  respiratory  apertures  also  small  and  not  produced  into 
siphons.     The  shell  is  usually  very  thick,  and  attached. 

B.  The  CARDiACEiE,  or  Cockles,  which  also  have  the  mantle 
closed,  with  an  ample  opening  for  the  large  and  powerful  foot ; 
the  siphons  are  usually  short,  and  the  pallial  line  entire  or  but 
slightly  sinuated  behind. 

0.  The  Yeneraoe^,  with  long  separate  siphons,  and  a  dis- 
tinctly sinuated  pallial  line. 

D.  The  Pholadacejb,  with  long  siphons  united  throughout 
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the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their  length.  This  group  in- 
cludes the  most  aberrant  forms  of  the  Lamellibranchiate  Mol- 
lusca. 

Order  I.— ASIPHONATA. 

Section   A.  — -  OSTRACE^. 

1021.  The  shell  of  the  Oyster  is  formed  of  two  unequal 
valves,  connected  together  by  a  hinge  on  which  there  are  no 
teeth  or  ridges,  and  which  is  therefore  of  the  simplest  character. 
The  shell  is  attached  by  the  most  convex  of  its  valves  to  rocks, 
to  pieces  of  wood,  and  even  to  others  of  its  own  kind.  This 
attachment  is  formed  by  the  exact  adaptation  of  each  layer  of 
shell,  prolonged  beyond  the  margin  of  the  former  one,  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  lies ;  and  sometimes 
the  margin  is  actually  made  to  re-curve  backwards,  to  enter  some 


o  687.— Anatomy  op  tbb  Otstsr  :  v,  one  of  the  valves  of  the  shell ;  v^,  its  hinge ; 
m.cme  of  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  ;  m\  a  portion  of  the  other  lobe  folded  back ;  e,  adduc- 
tor muscle ;  frr,  gills ;  b,  mouth ,  t,  tentacula,  or  prolonged  lips ;  /,  liver ;  i,  intestine  ; 
a,  anus ;  eo,  heart. 

fnrrow  by  which  it  may  hold  more  firmly.     The  animal  itself  is 
of  very  simple  structure.     No  vestige  of  a  foot  can  be  seen  ;  and 
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the  ligament  which  nnites  the  valres  is  of  small  sixe.  On 
separating  the  valves,  the  four  rows  of  gills  are  ohserved,  form- 
ing what  is  called  the  beard^  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fringed 
edge  of  the  mantle.  The  adductor  muscle  is  situated  at  about 
the  centre  of  the  body ;  and  the  heart  lies  between  it  and  the 
mass  of  the  yiscera,  and  is  easily  to  be  distingubhed  by  the 
brown  colour  of  its  auricle*  The  mouth  is  to  be  found  beneath 
a  kind  of  hood,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  edges  of  the 
mantle  near  the  hinge.  The  ovaries  are  of  very  large  size  at 
breeding  time  ;  and  one  individual  produces,  according  to  Poli^ 
1,200,000  eggs.  These  eggs  appear  to  be  generally  developed 
within  the  valves  of  the  parent ;  so  that  the  young  Oysters  may 
be  often  seen  swimming  slowly  in  the  fluid  surrounding  the  gills, 
or  attached  to  these  organs.  According  to  Leeuwenhoek,  eadi  of 
these  is  about  I -120th  of  an  inch  in  length ;  so  that  two  millious 
of  them  closely  packed  together  would  not  occupy  above  a  cubic 
inch.  He  reckoned  from  3000  to  4000  to  exist  in  one  Oyster  at 
the  same  time.  The  principal  breeding  time  of  the  common 
Oyster  is  in  April  and  May,  when  they  cast  forth  their  young 
in  little  masses  like  drops  of  grease,  formed  of  several  united 
together  by  an  adhesive  fluid,  upon  rocks,  stones,  or  other  hard 
substances  that  happen  to  be  near ;  and  to  these  the  ttpats, 
as  they  are  termed  by  fishermen,  immediately  adliere,  soon 
forming  a  thin  shelly  covering.  Very  commonly  they  adhere  to 
adult  shells ;  and  thus  are  formed  the  large  masses  termed  banks. 
Their  growth  is  very  rapid.  In  three  months  they  are  larger 
than  a  shilling ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  have  a 
diameter  of  two  inches.  When  they  are  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  they  are  reckoned  fit  for  the  table ;  and  they  are  then  taken 
by  dredges,  and  stored  in  pits,  where  they  undergo  changes  in 
their  condition,  which  render  them  more  fit  for  the  market. 
When  removed  altogether  from  their  native  element,  they  very 
commonly  open  their  shells,  and  lose  the  water  retained  between 
tliem,  which  occasions  their  speedy  death ;  but  if  placed  in 
situations  which  the  tide  occasionally  reaches,  they  learn  to  keep 
their  shells  closed  in  the  intervals.  Although  no  special  organs 
of  sensation  can  be  detected  in  them,  except  the  tentacula  around 
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the  moatb,  they  are  evidentiy  very  suaceptihle  of  tlie  iofluenoe 
of  light,  h&Tiag  been  observed  to  cloee  their  sheik  when  the 
shadow  of  a  boat  passes  over  them. 

1022.  Tlie  enormous  number  of  Ojsters  whioh  exist  on  our 
shores,  may  be  best  judged  of  by  considering  the  extent  of  the 
banks  which  they  form.  These  beds  occupy  portions  of  the  sea,  in 
shallow  parts,  extending  for  miles  in  each  direction ;  and  in  some 
places,  the  depth  of  tiie  stratum  is  very  considerable.  A  remark- 
able growth  of  them  exists  along  the  alluvial  shores  of  Georgia,  in 
North  America ;  and  their  influence  in  preventing  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  is  very  important.  The  marsh  land  extends 
inwards  for  a  space  of  from  twelve  to  etgliteen  miles ;  and  it  is  so 
soft,  that  an  iron  rod  might  be  pu^ed  into  it  without  dif&eulty 
to  the  depth  of  18  or  20  feet.  A  great  number  of  large  creeks 
and  rivers  are  found  meandering  through  these  marshes  ;  and  the 
bends  of  these  rivers  would  in  a  short  time  cut  through  the 
adjoining  land  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  whole  seaboard  would 
become  a  quagmire.  But  wherever  the  tide  directs  its  destroying 
force,  its  effects  are  counteracted  by  walls  of  living  oysters,  which 
grow  upon  each  other  from  the  beds  of  the  rivers  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  banks.  These  hillocks  are  often  found  in  bunches 
among  the  long  grass  growing  upon  the  surSue  of  the  soil.  They 
are  in  such  abundance,  that  a  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons  might 
load  herself  in  three  times  her  own  length.  These  banks  are 
the  favourite  resort  of  fish  and  birds,  as  well  as  of  the  racoon 
and  some  other  quadrupeds.  The  neighboaring  inhabitants  will 
sometimes  light  a  fire  upon  the  marsh-grass,  roll  a  bunch  of 
oysters  upon  it,  and  then  eat  their  contents.  This  barrier  of 
oysters,  like  rocks  of  coral,  must  offer  the  strongest  resistance  to 
the  force  of  the  tide.  Such  immense  collections  of  shells  are 
very  interesting  when  viewed  in  relation  to  Geological  pheno- 
mena; since  whole  strata  of  rock  are  often  found  entirely 
composed  of  shells  thus  aggregated  ;  which  probably  occupied, 
on  the  shores  of  the  land  then  upraised  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  a  position  similar  to  that  in  which  we  find  the  oyster- 
beds  at  the  present  time. 

1023.  Notwithstanding  the   enormous  number   of  Oysters 
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which  thus  aconmulate,  the  race  would  speedily  be  extiDgnished 
hy  the  voracity  with  which  Man  preys  upon  them,  were  not  the 
destruction  counterbalanced  by  the  powers  of  multiplication 
already  noticed.  But  Man  is  by  no  means  the  only  enemy  to 
the  Oyster.  Its  body  serves  as  food  to  many  marine  animals, 
which  have  various  methods  of  getting  access  to  it,  in  spite  of 
its  shelly  defence ;  from  some  of  these  it  can  secure  itself  by 
closing  its  valves  as  soon  as  it  is  alarmed ;  and  against  others 
it  has  a  more  active  means  of  defence,  in  the  violent  expulsion  of 
the  water  included  between  them,  which  (as  it  is  itself  fixed) 
will  frequently  drive  off  its  opponent.  Various  animals  attack 
it,  also,  by  perforating  its  shell ;  and  to  these  also  it  can  offier  a 
passive  resistance,  by  depositing  new  shelly  matter  within.  So 
that  even  this  lowly-organised  being,  commonly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  vegetative  of  animals,  is  provided  by  its  Creator  with 
such  means  as  are  necessary  for  its  preservation,  and  doubtless 
also  for  its  enjoyment. 

1024.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Oyster,  but  having  also  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  class  of  Palliobranchiata  or  Brachio- 
poda,  is  the  genus  Anomia ;  which  is  re- 
markable for  the  perforation  of  one  of 
its  valves  by  a  large  aperture.  This 
orifice  is  intended  to  allow  the  passage 
of  a  peculiar  plug,  usually  more  or  less 
calcified,  the  analogue  of  the  byssus  of 
some  other  Mollusca,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal adheres  to  foreign  bodies.  The 
valves  are  thin  and  of  irregular  form  ; 
being  influenced  by  the  surface  on  which 
they  grow.  They  are  usually  found  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  other  shells,  especially  those  of  Oysters. 
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Section  B.~PECTINID^. 
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1025.  The  Pectens^  or  Scallop-shells,  are  known  by  the  regular 
radiation  of  the  ribs  from  the  summit  of  each  val^e  to  the  circum- 
ference ;  and  by  the  two  angular 
projections,  or  ears^  that  widen  the 
sides  of  the  hinge.  The  shell  is 
often  very  vividly  coloured  ;  and 
a  marked  difference  in  hue  is  fre- 
quently observable  between  the 
two  valves.  The  animal  has  a 
small  oval  foot ;  and  some  species 
are  attached  by  a  byssus  ;  whilst 
others  are  said  to  swim  freely 
through  the  water  by  the  flapping 
of  their  valves,  and  even  to  regain 
the  sea  by  a  motion  of  this  kind,  when  left  upon  the  shore.  The 
margin  of  the  mantle  bears  numerous  small  black  points,  which 
are  regarded  as  eyes.  A  large  species,  the  Pecten  Jacohcsusy 
is  the  pilgrim's  scallop-shell,  worn  in  front  of  the  hat  by  those 
who  had  visited  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compostella  in  Gal- 
licia.  Pectens  are  sometimes  eaten  ;  but,  as  the  animal  is  hard 
and  indigestible,  few  but  the  poor  employ  it  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  hollow  valve  has  been  used  as  a  dish  ;  and  even  as  a  culi- 
nary vessel,  being  capable  of  bearing  a  considerable  heat  without 
cracking. — Among  other  genera  of  this  group,  we  may  notice 
the  Spondylus ;  in  which  the  shell  bears  a  general  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Oyster  ;  but  the  hinge  is  provided  with  two  teeth 
in  each  valve,  which  enter  into  corresponding  depressions  in  the 
opposite  valve.  The  shell  adheres  to  solid  bodies  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  its  form  is  modified  by  the  surface  of  the  objects  on  which 
it  grows.  The  animal  is  eaten  like  the  Oyster.  The  most 
interesting  peculiarity  in  this  genus  has  been  already  noticed 
(§  942).     Many  of  the  species  are  of  very  vivid  colours. 
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Section  C— MARGARITACE^. 

1026.  This  group  contains  manj  genera  of  much  interest ;  all 
of  them  agreeing  in  the  structure  of  the  shell,  which  is  composed 
internally  of  nacre,  and  externally  of  prismatic  cellular  substance. 
The  most  important  is  the  Avicula  ;  which  receives  its  name 
(meaning  Utile  bird)  from  the  wing-like  projections  near  the 
hinge,  which  are  very  long  in  some  species  (Fig.  690),  One  «pe- 
eies,  the  Avicula  margaritifera  (Fig.  691),  produces  the  most 
valued  Pearls,  as  well  as  the  greatest  quantity  of  Mother-of-Pearl 
(the  latter  being  simply  the  nacreous  interior  of  the  shell).  The 
former  are  separate  formations  of  a  similar  substance,  deposited 
by  the  mantle  at  particular  spots,  in  consequence  of  some  irrita- 
tion. Various  causes  will  occasion  this  deposit.  If  grains  of 
sand  find  their  way  between  the  shell  and  the  mantle,  they  are 
generally  incrusted  by  it ;  one  layer  being  thrown  around 
another,  so  that,  if  the  calcareous  matter  be  gradually  dissolved 
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away  by  a  weak  acid,  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  of  membrane 
remain.  Many  pearls,  however,  inclose  no  such  nucleus  ;  yet 
still  are  produced  by  mechanical  irritation  of  the  mantle.  It  has 
been  observed  that,  if  the  shell  be  penetrated  by  boring-worms 
pearly  matter  is  deposited  at  the  spot  perforated  ;  and  an  arti- 
ficial expedient  was  thus  suggested,  which  has  been  put  in 
practice  with  a  certain  degree  of  success.     This  was,  to  obtain 
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the  shells,  with  the  animals  alive,  to  make  perforations  in  them^ 
and  then  to  commit  them  to  their  native  element.  The  expense 
of  this  proceeding,  however,  has  been  found  to  exceed  the  profit 
obtained  by  it ;  especially  as  the  pearls  thus  produced  are  seldom 
possessed  of  that  r^ularity  of  form,  which  is  an  important 
element  in  their  value.  The  best  pearls  are  generally  produced 
at  the  point  where  the  attachment  of  the  adductor  muscle  causes 
a  roughness  in  the  shell.  The  gradual  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  position  of  this  muscle,  in  accordance  with  the  growth  of 
the  animal,  causes  the  ctotachment  of  the  pearl ;  and  it  is  generally 
found  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  by  the  motion  of 
whose  fibres  its  regularly  spherical  form  seems  chiefly  occasioned* 
1027.  The  formation  of  pearls  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
AvictUa  marfforitifera.  Any  shell,  univalve  or  bivalve,  with  a 
nacreous  interior,  may  produce  them.  They  have  been  found  in 
PateUce  (Limpets),  HaHoiideSy  and  Pinna ;  and  more  especially 
in  the  UniaSy  which  are  fresh-water  shells,  abounding  in  most 
rivers  of  the  north.*  It  is  the  Pearl  Oyster,  or  Mussel,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  which  is  most  sought,  as  furnishing  this  com- 
mercially-important article  of  luxury.  The  shell  exists  in  con- 
siderable banks  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  on  the  shores  of  Ceylon, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  other  parts  of  the  borders  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  and  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  on  the  east  shore 
of  California.  It  is  attached  by  the  byssus  to  submarine  rocks, 
usually  at  considerable  depths.  The  most  considerable  bed  is 
said  to  occupy  a  space  of  twenty  miles  opposite  Condatchy.  To 
prevent  injurious  destruction,  the  bank  is  divided  as  it  were  into 
regular  cuts ;  one-seventh  part  being  worked  every  year,  so  as 
not  to  exhaust  the  bed.  The  shells  are  brought  up  by  divers, 
who,  by  long  practice,  acquire  the  power  of  remaining  under 
water  for  four  minutes,  or  even  longer ;  and  in  this  time  they 
descend  to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  ten  fathoms,  pluck  the  shells 
from  their  attachment,  and  accumulate  about  fifty  in  a  net  sus- 

*  The  River  Tay  in  Scotland  a£forcU  pearls  which  are  held  in  tolerable  esti- 
ttiation ;  although  thej  are  mnch  inferior  in  clearness  and  lustre  to  the  *  orient 
pearl.'  From  tome  ohserTationt  lately  published  by  Professor  de  Filippi,  and 
Dr.  Kuchenmeister,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  fresh-water  Mussels  the  form- 
ation of  pearU  is  often  caused  by  the  persistence  of  the  dead  oya  or  cysts  of 
parasitic  Worms  and  Mites  in  the  mantle  of  the  animaL 
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pended  from  Ibe  neck  to  receiye  them,  and  they  are  then  drawn 
up  on  giving  signal  to  tliose  above.  Each  diyer  can  repeat 
this  operation  about  fifty  times  in  one  day ;  but  it  is  not  uneom- 
roon  to  see,  after  several  descents,  blood  streaming  from  the  nose 
and  ears.  The  shells  are  laid  out  that  the  animak  may  die ;  and 
when  this  has  iaken  place  (which  is  known  by  the  opening  of 
the  shell)  the  interior  is  searched  for  pearls,  and  the  best  shells  are 
set  by  to  furnish  mother-of-pearl.  The  produce  of  this  operation 
is  very  considerable.  In  17^»  the  pearl-fishery  of  Ceylon 
yielded  the  sum  of  200,000/. ;  but  the  banks  seem  to  have  been 
too  much  exhausted,  as  the  produce  of  the  subsequent  years 
was  much  less,  and  it  has  not  since  risen  to  the  same  amount. 

1028.  The  Malleus,  or  Hammer-oyster,  is  another  genus 
which  is  chiefly  worth  notice  on  account  of  its  singular  form  ;  the 
two  sides  of  the  hinge  being  extended  so  as  to  resemble  in  some 
degree  the  head  of  a  hammer,  whilst  the  valves,  elongated  neariy 
at  right  angles  to  these,  represent  the  handle.  In  the  Pema  the 
hinge  has  no  teeth,  but  several  parallel  depressions  opposite  to 
each  other  in  the  two  valves,  and  lodging  as  many  small  elastic 
ligaments.  —Many  fossil  species  of  thb  character,  some  of  them 
of  great  size,  exist  in  the  Lias,  Oolite,  and  other  more  recent 
strata. 

1029.  The  Finna,  or  Wing-shell,  approaches  the  Mussels  in 
many  respects.  It  has  two  equal  wedge-shaped  valves,  united 
by  a  ligament  along  one  of  their  sides ;  and  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  the  cellular  substance  formerly  described  (§  941).  It 
sometimes  attains  a  considerable  size ;  measuring  as  much  as 
two  feet  in  length.  The  most  interesting  peculiarity  of  this 
genus,  is  the  hyssus,  which  is  remarkably  long  and  silky.  The 
animal  fixes  itself  by  this  to  submarine  rocks  and  other  bodies ; 
and  lives  in  a  vertical  position,  the  point  of  the  shell  being  under- 
most, and  the  base  or  edge  above.  It  even  attaches  its  byssus 
to  a  sandy  or  muddy  bottom ;  and  in  such  situations  large  troops 
of  them  are  found  at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms.  The  most 
common  species  exist  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  and  Calabria  seek  them,  not  merely  for  eating,  but  to 
gather  the  byssus,  of  which  a  stuff  may  be  formed  that  is 
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remarkable  for  its  suppleness  and  warmth.  The  filaments  are 
extremely  fine,  of  perfecilj  equal  diameter  through  their  whole 
extent,  of  great  strength,  and  of  a  brilliant  and  unalterable  red- 
dish-brown colour.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  sort 
of  stuff;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  ot 
animals,  it  is  becoming  verj  scarce ;  and,  frotfi  its  expensive- 
ness,  it  is  little  more  than  an  object  of  curiosity. 


Section  D.— MYTILACE^, 

1030.  In  all  the  Mollusks  of  this  Order,  there  is  a  foot,  which 
some  species  employ  for  locomotion,  whilst  in  others  it  serves 
merely  to  draw  out,  direct,  and  fix  the  byssus.  There  are  also 
two  adductor  muscles,  of  which  the  anterior  one  is  often  very 
small.  The  Mussels,  properly  so  called,  abound  on  the  rocks  of 
our  own  coasts,  to  which  they  are  fixed  by  their  byssus ;  and 
they  are  often  closely  impacted  together.  Although  in  ordinary 
circumstances  they  have  no  tendency  to  change  of  place,  they 
seem  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  locomotive  power.  Reau- 
mur mentions,  that  in  the  saline  marshes  on  the  sea-coast,  where  ' 
the  fishermen  throw  the  Mussels  at  hazard,  they  are  found  at 
the  end  of  some  time  united  into  packets.  By  putting  them  into 
glass  vessels,  he  observed  that  their  mode  of  progression  con- 
sisted in  thrusting  their  tongue-like  foot  out  of  the  shell,  curving 
it,  hooking  it  to  some  adjacent  body,  and  thus  drawing  them- 
selves forward  to  the  point  of  attachment.  Vast  quantities  of 
them  are  eaten,  principally  in  the  towns  on  the  coasts,  and  a  still 
larger  number  is  employed  for  bait ;  Dr.  Knapp  states  that  for 
the  latter  purpose  from  30  to  40  millions  are  annually  collected 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth  alone.  Although  Mussels  commonly  afford 
a  very  wholesome  supply  of  food,  they  sometimes  acquire  very 
poisonous  properties.  How  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  is  yet 
uncertain.  Many  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  persons  have  been  suddenly  attacked  with  violent 
symptoms,  after  eating  Mussels  from  a  particular  bed  ;  and  fatal 
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oases  have  not  been  QncommoB.  Whilst  Masseb  in  general 
attach  themselves  to  the  surfkoe  of  rocks,  &o^  others  appear  to 
seek  out  hollows,  and  imbed  themselves  there.  Others  form  ex- 
cavations for  themselves  in  mud  ;  and  are  found  in  spots  which 
are  occasionally  left  dry  by  the  tide. 

1031.  The  LUhodomi  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  per^ 
forating  stone  and  masses  of  coral,  as  well  as  large  shells  of  other 
Mollusca.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  it  is  stated  by  Cuviery 
the  Lithodomi  suspend  themselves  by  their  byssus ;  but  when 
they  have  pierced  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
introduced  themselves  into  the  cavity,  the  byssus  disappears. 
The  excavation  does  not  seem  to  be  here  produced  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  shell,  which  is  not  adapted  for  such  an 
office.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  occasioned 
by  a  solvent  fluid  secreted  by  the  animaL  It  is  attributed  by 
Mr.  Garner  principally  to  the  currents  of  water  constantly  im- 
pelled against  the  rock  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia  ;  and  in  this 
supposition  Uiere  is  much  probability. — The  lithodome  Mussels^ 
as  well  as  others,  are  used  as  food  where  they  abound;  and 
means  have  been  taken  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  to  cause  them 
to  multiply.  As  with  Oysters,  it  appears  that  the  Mussels  are 
rendered  more  tender,  and  the  quality  of  their  flesh  improved, 
by  putting  them  in  places  where  the  saltness  of  the  sea-water 
is  tempered  by  rain  or  river- water.  Accoi'dingly,  on  the  coasts 
of  Frsmce  and  Jialy,  regular  breeding- plates  have  been  es^tab- 
lished,  where  \\\om  wbicb  have  k^n  obtained  from  the  sea  are 
cast  for  a  time  to  i  nip  rove  their  quality,  and  where  also  the 
spawn  is  reared  ;  thi'^e  arc  bo  armoged  aa  to  communicate  with 
the  sea,  but  to  allow  the  intermixture  of  fresh  water  at  pleasure, 

1032,  A  MoUusk  allied  to  the  Mussel,  the  Dnissetia  pofy^ 
marpha^  has  been  recently  introduced  into  this  country ;  and 
atTorda  an  interesting  example  of  the  complete  naturalisation  and 
rapid  multiplietition  of  a  foreign  epeciea.  This  is  evidentlj  due 
to  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  it  can  exist.  It  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  other  inland 
seas ;  and  it  lives,  Hke  the  Mnssel,  in  aggregated  maseea,  attached 
to  the  bottom  hj  the  bysaus.     It  is  aJBo  found  in  many  of  the 
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large  Continental  rivers,  such  as  the  Danube, 
the  Rhine.  It  was  first  discovered  in  England 
Commercial  Docks  of  London,  where  it  was  pi 
with  some  timber ;  and  it  has  since  diffused  il 
rivers  and  canals  of  the  whole  island.  This  n 
complished  by  its  adhesion  to  the  keels  of  bof 
even  pass  through  the  pipes  laid  down  for  the 
and  thus  make  their  appearance  most  unexpect€ 


Section  E.— UNIONID.^. 

1033.  The  Mollusks  of  this  Order,  frequen 
icater  Mussels,  are  for  the  most  part  include 
Anodon  and  Unio,  The  former  is  named  froi 
teeth  in  the  hinge,  which  has  merely  a  ligamenl 
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are  most  commonly  found  sunk  in  mudj  howev ; 
of  the  aperture  of  the  Bhell  which  correspoi 
directed  upwanis.     It  haa  been  said  that  they 
of  swimming,  by  striking  the  water  with  t\\ 
Anodon  is  viviparous,  the  eggs  being  hatched 
and  thousands  of  jouog  ones  may  be  seen  in  i  I 
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microscope,  dispersed  among  the  gills,  and  opening  and  closing 
their  shells.  Dr.  Lea  has  calcalated  that  as  many  as  600,000 
young  are  contained  in  the  outer  gills  of  a  single  female. — The 
Uhio  resembles  the  Anodon  in  the  structure  of  the  shell,  and 
the  conformation  of  the  animal ;  except  that  the  hinge  is  more 
complicated.  There  is  a  short  plate  in  the  left  valve,  received 
into  a  cavity  in  the  right ;  and  behind  this  a  longer  plate  clos- 
ing between  two  others  of  the  opposite  side.  These,  like  the 
Anodontes,  inhabit  fresh  water,  preferring  running  streams. 
Several  are  natives  of  this  country ;  but  they  especially  abound 
in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  North  America.  The  abundance  of 
their  nacreous  lining  causes  it  sometimes  to  be  employed  for  the 
purposes  to  which  mother-of-pearl  is  applied;  and  pearls  are 
occasionally  obtained  from  them  (§  1027).  The  animal  is  of  no 
value  as  food,  from  the  insipidity  of  its  taste. 


Section  F.— ARCACE^. 
1034.     The  Area  is  distingjiished  by  its  equivalve  shell,  and 
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by  the  long  line  formed  by  the  hinge,  which  is  studded  with 
minute  teeth.  The  valves,  which  are  covered  with  a  strong 
epidermis,  do  not  always  meet  in  the  middle ;  but  a  space  is  often 
left  for  the  passage  of  a  homy,  apparently  tendinous  substance, 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  byssus,  and  by  which  the  animals 
are  affixed  to  submarine  bodies.  They  reside  near  the  shore  in 
rocky  places.     Numerous  species  are  distributed  in  all  parts  of 
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the  world,  but  their  remains  are  far  more  abundant  in  many  of 

the  older  strata.— In  the 
Pectunculus  the  hinge  has  a 
similar  elongated  character, 
but  it  is  curved  instead  of 
being  straight. — The  Tri- 
gonicB  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Arks,  but  differ  from  them 
in  having  only  two  or  three 
teeth  in  the  hinge.  The  foot 
is  long  and  bent,  and  is  said  to  enable  them  to  leap  with  con- 
siderable activity.  The  few  living  species  are  confined  to  the 
Australian  seas. 

Order  II.-SIPHONATA. 

Section  A.  —  CHAMACE JE. 

1035.  In  this  group  are  included  the  largest,  and  some  of  the 
most  inert,  of  all  the  Testa- 
ceous MoUusca.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  attached  to  solid 
bodies,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  their  lives ;  some  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  shell  itself, 
and  others  by  a  tendinous 
prolongation  of  the  foot,  which 
serves  as  a  byssus.  The  shell 
is  generally  irregular  in 
form,  in  consequence  of  these 
adhesions  ;  its  hinge  is  very 
analogous  to  that  of  Unio,  the 
left  valve  being  provided  with 
a  tooth,  and  further  back  with 
a  projecting  plate,  received  into  corresponding  cavities  in  the 
right  valve.  The  foot  is  generally  small,  and  the  adductor  muscle 
is  double,  the  anterior  one,  however,  being  sometimes  rudi- 
mentary.— The  Chama  is  attached  by  the  shell  itself  to  rocks, 
corals,  and  even  to  masses  of  similar  shells,  in  the  manner  of 
Oysters ;  and  the  individuals  are  thus  cemented  so  strongly  to 


Fl-}.  695.  ~  CHAMA,  with  the  shell  remoTPd, 
to  $how  the  arrangement  of  the  mantle  and 
ita  orifices.  The  two  lobes  are  adherent  along 
their  entire  edges ;  except  at  the  respiratory 
passages,  r  and  «,  and  to  gire  exit  to  the 
foot,/. 
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each  other,  Uiat  they  oannot  be  detached  without  breaking  the 
shells.  These  are  subject  to  changes  not  only  of  shape  but  of  colour, 
in  accordance  with  the  accidents  of  their  position.  The  attached 
Talve  is  very  irregular,  and  takes  the  form  of  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  applied  ;  and  it  is  usually  much  less  coloured  than  the  otlier. 
The  yaWes  have  a  series  of  /o/toKont,  or  leaf-like  projections,  on 
their  surface;  and  the  Inxuriancy  of  these  depends  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  exists.  If  it  inhabit 
deep  and  placid  water,  the  expansions  will  generally  be  of  con- 
siderable size ;  whilst  those  of  the  individual  that  has  borne  the 
buffetting  of  a  comparatively  shallow  and  turbulent  sea,  will  be 
poor  and  stunted.  This  genus  is  confined  to  the  wanner  seas; 
the  Mediterranean  being  the  locality  of  the  lowest  temperature 
where  any  species  have  been  hitherto  found ;  the  shells  have 
been  observed  at  various  depths,  ranging  from  points  near  the 
surface  to  seventeen  fathoms. 

1036.  The  Tridacnay  of  which  one  species  is  the  largest  known 
Conchiferous  MoUusk,  is  still  more  restricted  to  warm  localities ; 

the  East  Indian  and 
Australian  seas  alone 
supplying  specimens 
of  it.  This  is  readily 
distinguished  from 
the  Chama  by  the 
equality  of  the  valves ; 
since,  instead  of  being 
fixed  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  one  of  these, 
it  is  attached,  during 
part  of  its  life  at  least,  by  a  tendinous  byssus  that  passes  out 
through  a  channel  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mantle,  which  forms 
a  well-marked  groove  in  the  shell.  The  Tridacna^  or  Giant 
Clam-shell,  sometimes  attains  an  enormous  weight  as  well  as 
dimension.  There  is  a  pair  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  at 
Paris,  which  are  used  as  '^Benitiers*'  (receptacles  for  holy- 
water),  and  weigh  more  than  500  pounds ;  Lamarck  mentions 
a  specimen  in  which  each  valve  measured  three  feet  by  two ; 
so  that  the  story  of  an  oyster  which  furnished  a  dinner  to  a 
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whole  regiment  is  scarcely  an  exaggerati<m,  as  the  flesh  of  these 
animals  is  commonly  used  as  food  where  they  abound,  and  is  by 
no  means  unpalatabla  The  remarkable  difference  of  the  shell 
of  this  animal  at  different  epochs  of  its  growth,  has  given  rise 
to  the  formation  of  many  species  which  have  no  real  existence. 
It  is  only  when  immature,  and  when  the  shell  is  comparatively 
light,  that  the  animal  is  attached  by  a  byssus.  This  cord,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  to  be  a  musculo-tendinous  prolongation  of  tho 
foot  itself,  than  a  fibrous  tissue  secreted  by  it  like  the  byssus  of 
the  Pinna ;  it  is  so  tough  as  to  require  to  be  chopped  with  a  hat* 
chet,  in  order  that  the  shell  may  be  detached.  As  the  animal 
approaches  adult  age,  however,  and  has  by  successive  layers 
very  much  increased  the  weight  of  the  shell,  the  byssus,  being 
no  longer  required  to  secure  it  from  injury,  disappears,  and  the 
groove  in  the  sliell  is  filled  up  with  a  solid  deposit.  When  thus 
free,  it  is  said  to  be  taken  with  a  long  pole,  which  is  introduced 
between  the  valves  when  open ;  the  animal  immediately  closes  the 
valves  upon  it,  and  does  not  quit  its  hold  until  it  is  landed.  In 
some  of  the  numerous  and  remarkable  fossil  species  of  this  sec- 
tion, one  or  both  of  the  valves  are  spiral. 


Section  B,— CARDIACE^. 

1037.  This  Order,  including  the  Cockles  and  their  allies,  con- 
tains several  genera,  which,  in  the  smallness  and  delicacy  of 
many  of  their  shells,  and  in  the  comparative  activity  of  the 
animals  that  form  and  inhabit  them,  offer  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  those  of  the  previous  group.  The  shells  are  all  equivalve, 
or  nearly  so  ;  they  are  furnished  with  a  regularly- toothed  hinge, 
often  of  great  complexity  and  beauty ;  and  there  is  always  a 
double  adductor  muscle.  The  foot  is  here  more  largely  de- 
veloped than  in  any  of  the  previous  Orders,  and  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant organ  to  the  animals,  not  only  serving  to  excavate  bur- 
rows in  the  sand  or  mud  of  the  sea-bottom,  but  also  enabling  its 
possessors  to  leap  with  considerable  agility.  In  some  cases  also 
it  forms  a  creeping  disc.     The  respiratory  orifices  are  prolonged 
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into  tubes  ;  which  can,  howeTer,  be  drawn  within  the  shell  by 
means  of  a  retractor  muscle ;  bat  the  siphons  are  usually 
shorty  and  the  pallial  line  is  never  more  than  slightly  sinuated 
behind. 

1038.  In  the  Cardium,  or  Cockle,  the  tubes  or  siphons  are 
shorter  than  in  most  of  the  other  genera  ;  indeed  they  are  some- 
times reduced  to  mere  openings ;  and  scarcely  any  vestige  of  a 
retractor  muscle  exists.  The  foot  is  very  large,  and  is  capable  of 
being  bent  at  an  acute  angle,  and  then  suddenly  straightened ;  so 
as  to  enable  the  animal  to  move  from  place  to  place  by  a  succes- 
sion of  leaps.  But  it  is  only  occasionally  that  it  serves  this  pur- 
pose. The  chief  use  of  the  organ  is  as  a  boring  instrument,  by 
which  the  animal  may  penetrate  the  sand  or  mud,  below  the  sur^ 
face  of  which  it  is  usually  found.  A  very  curious  provision  exists 
for  adapting  it  to  this  object  As  usually  seen,  the  foot,  when 
extended,  tapers  gradually  to  a  point ;  and  as  its  diameter  at 
its  largest  point  is  much  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  shell,  it  is 
not  apparent  by  what  means  the  hole  that  is  excavated  is  made 
sufficiently  large  for  the  reception  of  the  latter.  This  is  accom- 
plished, however,  by  the  distension  of  the  foot  with  water, 
through  a  tube  which  opens  just  within  the  mouth ;  and  thus 
the  size  of  the  borer  becomes  so  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
shell,  that  (its  solid  point  first  entering  the  sand)  it  is  enabled, 
by  rotatory  motions  often  repeated,  to  excavate  a  burrow  large 
enough  to  receive  the  animal  with  its  shell.  The  Cardia  are 
found  in  all  known  seas ;  and  in  some  they  abound  so  much,  that 
they  become  very  important  articles  of  food  to  Man,  as  well  as' 
to  marine  animals.  Mr.  Kirby  mentions  that,  on  the  North-East 
coast  of  Norfolk,  an  alteration  in  the  sands  has  taken  place, 
which  has  caused  a  great  diminution  of  late  years  in  the  number 
of  boring  bivalves :  and  that  the  quantity  of  Soles  and  other 
Flat  Fish  frequenting  the  coast,  of  which  they  form  the  principal 
food,  has  consequently  much  decreased  also. 
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1039.  The  Veneraceaa  closely  resemble  the  Cockles  in  many 
points  of  their  structure,  but  their  siphons  are  always  greatly 
elongated  (Fig.  697),  and  furnished  with  well-developed  muscles 
for  their  retraction,  which  are  indicated  in  the  interior  of  the 

shell  by  the  deep  sinuation  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  pal- 
lial  line  (see  Fig.  685).  The 
foot  is  large,  compressed,  and 
yio.  6w.-mLiKA.  usually  more  or  less  triangular ; 

it  is  employed  principally  as  an 
agent  in  burrowing.  This  group  includes  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  genera  of  great  interest  to  the  Conchologist ;  many  of 
them  being  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  shells,  or  for  the 
curious  situations  in  which  they  live.  The  greater  number  of 
them  inhabit  sand  or  mud;  but  there  are  several  which  bore 
into  rocks ;  and  a  few  that  burrow  in  masses  of  coral.  The 
means  by  which  the  latter  make  their  excavations  are  not  under- 
stood. The  resemblance  both  in  the  shell  and  the  animal,  among 
these  numerous  genera,  is  often  so  strong,  as  to  produce  a  diffi- 
culty in  their  classification,  as  well  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  enter  here  into  details  respecting  them.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  name  the  genera,  Venus,  Ct/therea,  McustrOy  TeUina,  Donax^ 
Petricola,  and  Venerupisy  as  including  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  group;  these  being  names  with  which  even  the  ordinary 
Shell-Collector  must  soon  become  familiar,  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  that  the  bivalves  of  this  group  bear  to  others,  on 
almost  every  coast. 


Section  D.— PHOLADACE^. 

1040.  The  MoUusks  of  this  group  are  distinguished  from  those 
{      of  the  preceding,  by  the  wide  gape  of  their  shells  at  the  poste- 
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nor  extremity,  and  hj  the  length  and  union  of  the  respiratorj 
tubes.  Their  habit  is  to  burrow  much  more  deeply;  and  their  foot 
18  made  to  project  rather  from  the  anterior  extremity,  than  from 
the  middle  of  the  body ;  so  that  the  form  of  the  whole  is  more 
cylindrical  than  we  haTO  yet  seen  it  The  Solenj  or  Bazor- 
sbell,  is  a  well-known  example  of  this  group.  It  has  an  elongated 
shell  of  which  the  hinge  is  furnished  with  distinct  teeth,  and  the 
ligament  is  altogether  external  The  animal  burrows  in  the 
sand,  into  which  it  sinks  rapidly  on  the  approach  of  danger.  It 
seldom  or  never  quits  its  hole ;  and  its  movements  are  nearly 
limited,  therefore,  to  an  ascent  or  descent  in  it  This  it  ac- 
complishes by  means  of  its  foot,  which  it  elongates  and  at- 
tenuates into  a  point,  when  it  wishes  to  bore ;  contracting  it 
into  a  rounded  form,  so  as  to  fix  it  by  its  enlargement  within 
the  hole,  when  it  desires  to  rise.  The  animal  is  sought  for  by 
fishermen  on  some  coasts,  as  a  bait  for  certain  fish.  Its  burrow 
is  often  recognised  by  the  little  jet  of  water  which  the  animal 
throws  out,  when  alarmed  by  the  shaking  of  the  sand  occasioned 
by  the  motion  of  the  fisherman  above.  When  the  tide  is  low, 
the  holes  are  often  seen  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  this  is 
also  the  time  when  the  animal  may  be  most  easily  procured. 
The  fisherman  throws  a  little  salt  upon  the  hole,  which  induces 
the  animal  to  ascend,  according  to  some,  by  leading  it  to  the 
belief  that  the  tide  had  returned, — and,  according  to  others,  by  an 
irritating  effect  of  which  it  desires  to  get  rid.  To  seize  it  when 
it  makes  its  appearance,  some  address  and  quickness  are  required ; 
for  it  speedily  returns  to  its  burrow ;  and,  if  entrapped,  its 
struggles  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause  injury  by  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  shells.  If  it  re-enter  its  hole,  fresh  pinches  of  salt 
no  longer  produce  the  same  effect ;  the  animal  having  either 
learned  by  experience  that  they  do  not  indicate  the  return  of  the 
sea  above  it,  or  deeming  it  better  to  submit  to  the  irritation  than 
to  expose  itself  to  capture.  The  fisherman  then  has  recourse  to 
a  long  iron  crook,  which  he  sinks  pretty  deeply ;  and,  drawing 
it  out  obliquely,  carries  away  the  sand,  and  the  Solen  contained 
in  it  If  he  should  fail  in  this  attempt,  he  knows  that  to  try 
again  would  be  useless  ;    since  the  animal  instantly  barrows 
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rapidly  down  to  such  a  dbtance,  as  to  render  pursuit  of  this  kind 
useless. 

1041.  This  group  is  connected  with  the  preceding  by  the 
MyOy  LutraruZf  and  other  genera,  which  are  common  on  our 
coasts  ;  and  which  burrow  into  sand  or  mud.  Mya  arenaria^ 
and  M,  truncata,  are  found  abundantly  in  the  sand  |dl  round  our 
coasts ;  the  former,  which  is  the  largest,  often  burrows  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  Their  siphons  are  very  long.  Some,  such  as 
the  SaxtcavOy  burrow  in  rocks. 

1042.  The  remaining  members  of  this  group  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Bivalve  MoUusca,  both  as  regards  their 
habits  and  the  curious  varieties  of  structure  which  they  present 
The  valves  of  the  shell  never  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  branchial  siphons  are  always  exposed.  They  bur- 
row not  only  in  sand  or  mud,  but  also  in  wood  and  rock.  In 
the  PholaSy  which  presents  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  ordi- 
nary Bivalves,  the  shell  is  formed  of  two  principal  valves,  which 
leave  a  considerable  space  between  them  at  each  end  when  they 
are  closed ;  and  of  supernumerary  pieces,  the  number  and  position 
of  which  vary  considerably.  The  foot  issues  at  the  opening 
through  the  larger  end ;  and  the  respiratory  siphons,  which  are 
very  long  and  extensible,  pass  out  by  the  other.  Some  Pholades 
form  their  cells  in  mud  or  clay ;  but  many  in  rocks,  and  others  in 
wood.  It  is  evident  that  a  fleshy  foot  can  be  of  little  use  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  a  stony  mass ;  and  the  organ  here  appears  to  serve  a 
different  purpose.  The  boring  operation  seems  to  be  performed 
by  the  shell  itself,  which  has  a  rasp-like  surface,  and  which  is 
renewed  by  vital  action  as  fast  as  it  is  worn  down.  In  order  to 
make  the  valves  rotate  backwards  and  forwards  (like  asurgeon'^s 
trephine),  the  foot  is  affixed  to  the  bottom  or  end  of  the  hole, 
and  becomes  a  fixed  point  from  which  the  muscles  can  act. 
They  seem  to  commence  this  operation  almost  as  soon  as  they 
quit  the  e^g  ;  the  young  beginning  to  bore  the  rock  on  which 
they  are  cast,  and  enlarging  their  cell,  which  they  never  volun- 
tarily quit,  in  accordance  with  their  own  increase  in  size.  They 
possess  a  very  curious  means  of  freeing  the  tube  from  the  rasp- 
ings of  the  rock  produced  by  their  penetration.     The  siphon 
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being  distended  with  water,  the  animal  suddenly  contracts  it ; 
and  thus  a  jet  is  produced  through  the  anterior  orifice,  which 
washes  out  the  part  of  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  uiimal  ;  but, 
as  many  of  the  particles  expelled  by  it  are  deposited  before  they 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  the  passage  is  found  to  be  lined 
nearer  its  entrance  with  a  soft  mud. 

1043.  The  Fholades  evidently  prefer  such  beds,  as  are  com- 
posed of  indurated  clayy  or  soft  lime-stones,  to  harder  lime-stones  ; 
though  they  are  occasionally  found  in  the  latter.  Hence  it  might 
be  supposed  that  their  action  is  alteays  of  the  mechanical  nature 
just  described  ;  but  though  it  is  certainly  of  this  kind  in  many 
instances  (as  is  proved  by  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  perforation, 
as  also  by  the  rasp-marks  on  its  interior),  Pholades  are  some- 
times found  so  imbedded,  that  they  could  not  have  turned  jn 
their  perforation. — In  some  countries  they  are  much  prized  as 
food;  especially  along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  They  possess 
one  remarkable  property,  which  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
them,  but  which  is  manifested  in  a  degree  by  other  MoUusca ; 
this  is  their  photphoretemce.  It  is  said  to  be  so  strong,  that 
persons  who  eat  them  raw,  and  in  an  obscure  or  dark  place, 
seem  to  be  swallowing  phosphorus.  The  Pholades  are  pretty- 
generally  diffused  over  the  globe.  They  usually  multiply 
arouud  any  spot  which  they  have  begun  to  frequent ;  the  young 
produced  from  the  eggs  probably  bcnring  near  their  parents. 
Pholades  are  not  very  abundant  in  a  fossil  state ;  but  they  are 
occasionally  found  in  tertiary  strata,  imbedded  in  the  cavities 
which  they  have  themselves  formed. 

1044.  The  Teredo  is  a  genus  which  presents  many  points  of 
interest  to  the  Naturalist,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  practically 
affected  by  its  destructive  operations.  This  animal  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  Pholas ;  and  it  carries  on  its  anterior 
part  a  pair  of  valves,  which  it  uses  in  the  same  mannw,  as 
perforators  of  the  wood  into  which  it  bores.  When  quite 
young,  it  establishes  its  habitation  in  submerged  timber,  such  as 
ships'  bottoms,  piles,  &c.,  which  it  perforates  in  every  direction. 
With  its  increasing  bulk,  it  enla.*ges  its  hole,  advancing  into  the 
wood  ;  but  it  does  not  draw  the  tubes  of  the  mantle  after  it,  for 
they  remain  where  they  were,  and  deposit  shelly  matter,  which 
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Imes  the  caTity ;  and  thus  a  complete  additional  tuhe  of  shell  is 
formed)  of  a  length  proportional  to  the  q^e  of  the  animal.*  At 
the  entrance  of  the  tuhe,  or  the  termination  of  the  siphons,  there 
b  a  pair  of  paUettm^  or  small  valves  of  shelly  stmcture ;  hy  the 
motion  of  which  the  current  of  water  is  maintained,  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  a  supply  of  food  and  oxygen  to  the  animal  thus 
included.  The  highest  point  at  which  tliey  commence  to  bore, 
is  always  isome  feet  below  the  lowest  water-mark ;  and  they 
usually  work  downwards.  The  orifice,  being  made  when  the 
animal  was  young,  is  very  small,  and  often  difficult  to  perceive. 
Hii^  beginning  of  the  tube  is  usually  horizontal  or  oblique ;  and 
ftfterwards  it  curves  into  a  nearly  vertical  direction.  The  nature 
<^the  wood  has  a  great  influence  on  the  regularity  and  direction 
of  the  canal  which  is  hollowed  in  its  interior ;  but  this  is  still 
more  affected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  other  Teredines,  to  avoid 
whose  tubes  the  animal  will  make  sudden  curves.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  it  can  become  conscious  of  their  proximity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  instance,  the  excavation  is 
effected  by  the  valves ;  since  it  is  always  cylindrical,  with  very 
smooth  walls;  and  the  shell  is  adapted,  both  by  its  sides  and 
edges,  for  rasping  and  boring* 

1045.  These  animals  are  among  the  most  formidable  destroyers 
of  the  works  of  Man.  When  it  is  considered  that  their  instinct 
prompts  them  to  attack  all  the  timber  which  he  has,  for  various 
objects,  placed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  is  se^i  that  the 
field  of  their  operation  is  immense.  The  piles  of  bridges^  piers, 
and.  harbours,  as  well  as  shipping,  are  liable  to  their  devastations ; 
and  Holland  has  been  more  than  once  threatened  with  an  inun- 
dation, by  the  destruction  of  the  dykes  which  they  have  effected. 
Many  vessels  have  sprung  leaks  and  foundered,  owing  to 
the  unsuspected  demolition,  of  the  planking  of  their  bottoms  by 
the  same  means.  The  most  effectual  protection  against  their 
attacks,  is  a  metallic  sheathing :  but  it  is  said  that  piles  may  be 
secured  by  the  previous  charring  ot  their  surface  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  lines.     Different  species  of  Teredo  appear  to  exist  in  all 

*  The  wctwory  pieces  of  the  shell  of  the  PhoUu^  may  probably  be  considered 
as  a  rudiment  of  the  same  structure;  they  Tary  considerably  in  number  and 
Armngement ;  and  sometimes  appear  to  form  the  oommeticenent  of  a  regular  tabe. 
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parts  of  the  world ;  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  thej  are 
used  as  food,  their  flesh  being  reputed  more  delicate  than  that 
of  Oysters.  According  to  Seba,  who  made  his  observations  in 
Holland,  certain  species  of  Nereis  (§  910)  are  mortal  enemies  to 
the  Teredines,  penetrating  into  their  tubes  and  devouring  them. 
As  a  British  animal,  the  Teredo  is  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct ; 
the  precautions  taken  against  it  having  prevented  its  multiplica- 
tion ;  and  new  importations  being  checked  by  the  general  use  of 
copper  sheathing. 

1046.  In  the  Gastrochana,  the  valves  bear  a  still  smaller 
proportion  to  the  shelly  tube,  which  not  only  covers  the  part  of 
the  excavation  posterior  to  the  animal,  but  lines  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  hollow,  so  as  to  include  the  valves.  This  tube  is  often 
found  in  the  perforations  previously  made  by  some  other  bonng 
Mollusk,  and  also  in  natural  hollows  in  rocks,  corals,  &c. ;  but 
the  animal  has  evidently  the  power  of  exca* 
vating  for  itself,  if  it  does  not  meet  with  a 
hole  adapted  to  it. — The  Clavagella  is  an 
animal  of  analogous  structure  ;  bat  one  of  its 
valves  is  incorporated,  as  it  were,  with  the 
shelly  tube,  the  other  remaining  free.  The 
latter  appears  to  perform  by  its  movements 
the  same  kind  of  function  as  the  pallettef  of 
the  Teredo. — The  AspergUlum  departs  more 
widely  from  the  general  type,  than  any  of  the 
preceding ;  so  that,  if  viewed  out  of  con- 
nexion with  them,  its  true  place  in  the  scale 
would  be  doubtful.  The  shell,  which  dwives 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spout  of 
a  watering-pot,  has  the  form  of  an  elongated 
cone,  tenninating  at  the  large  end  in  a  disk, 
which  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  tubular 
orifices ;  and  the  tubes  of  the  outer  row  being 
the  longest,  they  form  a  sort  of  corolla 
(a,  Fig.  698)  around  the  disk.  At  a  little 
distance  above  this,  two  small  valves  (&),  in- 
corporated in  the  substance  of  the  tube,  are  easily  distinguished. 
The  smaller  end  is  open,  and  there  is  likewise  a  little  fisanre 
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nearer  the  larger  end ;  by  these  apertures  the  water  is  freely 
admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  shell.  The  animals  of  this  genns 
are  borers.  Some  of  them  live  in  the  sand,  plunged  do^«n  per- 
pendicuhirly  for  about  three-fourths  of  their  length,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  little  tubukr  prolongations,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  filled  by  fleshy  filaments  of  the  mantle.  Some,  again, 
burrow  in  stone,  others  in  wood,  and  others  in  thick  shells. 

1047.  In  regard' to  the  Greological  distribution  of  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata,  it  will  be  sufficient  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Gasteropoda) 
to  say,  that  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  earliest  fossili- 
ferous  strata ;  and  that,  although  there  is  always  a  difference 
between  the  fossil  and  the  ezbting  speciei^  until  we  compare 
those  of  the  comparatively  recent  geological  periods,  the  same 
genera  are  found  to  have  existed  in  the  ocean,  from  very  ancient 
times  to  the  present.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  however,  that 
the  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  Bivalves  of  the  succeed- 
ing class,  was  very  small  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks,  but  has 
since  been  gradoaUy  reversed. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  THE  CLASS  OF  PALLIOBRAKGHtATA. 

1048.  This  Class,  although  at  |if«8etit  rerj  limited, — ^hoth  as 
to  the  nnmber  of  existing  species  it  indndes,  and  the  small  nam* 
her  of  these  which  seem  to  he  distrihated  throngh  the  ocean,-- 
was  fonneilj  of  great  importance ;  since  it  indoded  a  rerj  laige 
proportion  of  the  BivalTC  Mollosks  of  the  older  rocks.  Although 
an  <»^inai7  ohserver  would  not  detect  anything  in  the  stmctore 
of  the  shell,  to  jnstif J  the  separation  of  this  Class  as  distinct  from 
the  preceding,  jet  the  necessity  for  this  division  hecomes  evident^ 
when  the  organisation  of  the  animal  is  examined.  The  valTes  of 
the  shell  differ  completdy  in  their  position  from  those  of  the 
preceding  Class,  heing  placed  upon  the  upper  and  lower  surface 
of  the  animal,  instead  of  on  its  sides.  The  substance  of  the  shdl 
itself  is  also  peculiar,  being  perforated  in  nearly  all  the  spedes 
by  an  inmiense  number  of  minute  apertures,  passing  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  inner  to  the  outer  surface.  These  are  filled  by 
minute  processes  of  the  mantle.  The  name  of  the  Class  is  de- 
rived from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  respiratory  appara- 
tus, which  here  consists  of  the  mantle  itself ;  this  is  traversed 
by  blood-vessels  which  ramify  minutdy  over  its  surface  ;  and  is 
furnished,  especially  along  its  edge,  with  vibratile  cilia,  which 
produce  a  continual  current  in  the  surrounding  water,  and  thus 
renew  it  for  the  aeration  of  the  circulating  fluid.  In  addidon  to 
this  singularity  of  structure,  the  organs  for  procuring  food  offer 
remarkable  peculiarities.  They  consist  of  two  long  spiral  arms, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  ;  the  existetace  of  which  has  giren 
rise  to  the  name  Brachiopoda,  or  Arm-footed,  by  which  the 
class  is  frequently  designated.  In  many  species,  these  are  capa- 
ble of  not  only  being  unrolled,  but  extended  beyond  the  shell  to  a 
great  distance  in  quest  of  food.  They  are  usually  furnished  with 
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namerous  Tibr&tory  filaments^  for  the  more  certain  capture  of  the 
prej,  and  probably  also  for  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
respiratory  current-'-ah  extraordinary  provision,  which  is  ren- 
dered  necessary  by  the  great  depth  at  which  these  animals  live, 
and  the  consequent  enormous  pressure  of  the  water  around.  All 
the  existing  genera  of  this  Class  are  attached,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  solid  bodies.  In  Terebraiula  and  Linffula,  this  attach- 
ment is  effected  by  means  of  a  fleshy  tubular  footstalk  ;  and  this 
footstalk  or  peduncle  passes  out,  in  the  Terebraiula  and  its  allies, 
through  an  aperture  or  notch  in  the  beak  of  the  lower  valve  of 
the  shell  (Fig.  700).     In  Crania  and  its  allies,  on  the  contrary. 
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the  peduncle  is  wanting:  and  the  lower  valve  of  the  shell  itself 
becomes  the  medium  by  which  the  attachment  of  the  animal  to 
die  rock  is  accomplished.  There  is  thus  the  same  kind  of  dif^ 
ference  between  these  giedera,  as  between  the  pedunculated  and 
HssUe  Cirrhopods,  —  a  group,  of  which  we  are  also  strongly 
reminded  by  the  structure  of  the  arms  of  the  Brachiopbda. 

1049.  The  valves  of  the  shell  in  the  Palliobranchiata  are 
usually  unequal,  the  lower  (or  ventral)  valve  being  almost  always 
the  largest,  and  projecting  in  the  form  of  a  b^k  beyond  the 
Upper  (or  dorsal)  valve.  In  this  beak  is  situated  the  aperture 
through  which  the  footstalk  passes.  The  hinge  is  generally 
formed  by  a  pair  of  teeth,  springing  from  the  ventral  valve  and 
fitting  into  corresponditig  cavities  in  the  dorsal  valve  ;  there  is 
no  ligament,  and  the  valves  are  opened  and  closed  by  a  very 
complicated  arrangement  of  muscles*  The  interior  of  the  dotsal 
valve  vary  fluently  bears  ft  ourious  calcareous  frameWdrk, 
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which  serves  for  the  support  of  the  fringed  spiral  arms  already 
alluded  to.  The  bodj  of  the  animal,  containing  the  viscera, 
occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  shell,  and  is 
placed  quite  at  the  hinder  portion  of  this  cavity.  In  most  cases 
the  intestine,  which  is  convoluted,  has  no  anal  aperture.  These 
Mollusks  have  generally  been  described  as  possessing  two  or  four 
hearts,  but  according  to  the  recent  researches  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley, and  Mr.  A.  Hancock,  the  organs  which  have  been  indicated  as 
hearts  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  and  probably  serve  for 
the  passage  of  the  ova.  The  true  heart  is  a  pyriform  organ  at- 
tached to  the  stomach.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effected 
by  a  complicated  system  of  vessels  and  lacunas,  permeating 
all  parts  of  the  body  and  mantle ;  and  there  is  also  a  system  of 
aquiferous  canals,  communicating  with  the  chamber  enclosing  the 
viscera,  into  which  the  water  probably  enters  through  the  organs 
above  alluded  to  as  having  been  regarded  as  hearts. 

1050,  The  greater  part  of  the  ezbting  Mollusks  included  in 
this  Class,  belong  to  the  Family  Tbrebbatulid^  of  which  about 
fifty  species  are  at  present  known  to  exist,  but  of  which  several 
hundred  fossil  species  have  been  enumerated.  These  present 
themselves  in  the  very  oldest  rocks ;  and  may  be  found,  in 
greater  or  less  abundance,  in  almost  all  marine  deposits,  down  to 
the  present  time.  They  possess  the  peculiar  characters  above 
described  in  the  fullest  perfection, — the  two  valves  are  unequal 
and  usually  united  by  a  toothed  hinge  ;  the  lower  valve  is  larger 
convex,  beaked,  and  perforated  at  the  beak  for  the  passage  of  the 
peduncle  ;  and  the  upper  valve  is  provided  with  a  slender  frame- 
work of  shelly  substance  for  the  support  of  the  arms.  This 
framework  is  often  found  in  fossil  shells,  in  a  beautiful  state  of 
preservation.  The  arms  of  the  ordinary  Terebratuls  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  extensible  beyond  the  shell ;  but  in  the  RhynehoneUa 
pnttacea  they  are  enormously  developed  ;  and  being  quite  free 
except  at  their  origin,  they  may  be  extended  far  beyond  the  shelL 
When  drawn  in,  they  are  disposed  in  six  or  seven  spiral  turns. 
The  mechanism  by  which  these  arms  are  said  to  be  unfolded  is 
very  curious.  The  stem  of  each  is  tubular,  and  contains  a 
fluid,  which,  being  acted  upon  by  muscles  forming  the  walls  of 
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the  canal,  is  forced  onwards  up  the  tuhe,  and  thus  causes  the 
arm  to  project.  We  shall  hereafter  meet  with  a  similar  con- 
trivance, in  the  tubular  feet  of  the  Echinodermata  (§  1097). 
The  Terebratulidffi  are  found  in  all  seas,  from  the  polar  to  the 
equinoctial,  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  ninety  fathoms,  or  even  more. 

1051.  The  Productidje,  which  are  only  known  in  a  fossil 
state,  appear  to  have  been  generaUy  unattached,  and  their  valves 
are  united  by  a  long  hinge-line^  which  however  is  destitute  of 
teeth.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their  shells,  the 
lower  valve  being  convex,  and  the  upper  concave  externally  ;  so 
that  the  entire  shell  forms  a  concavo-convex  figure,  and  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  two  valves  are  brought  very  close  together. 
They  are  often  armed  with  spines  along  the  hinge-margin. — The 
Craniidje,  of  which  several  species  are  still  in  existence,  have 
neither  a  hinge  nor  a  peduncle,  but  the  shells  are  attached  by 
the  lower  vfdve.  The  dorsfd  valve  is  the  largest,  convex,  and 
limpet-like  ;  and  the  interior  of  both  valves  exhibits  a  broad 
granulated  border,  and  four  large  muscular  impressions. — ^In  the 
DiscmiDJE,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  the  two 
valves  also  differ  considerably  in  form  and  size  ;  the  upper  one 
being  conical  and  rounded,  like  the  shell  of  the  Limpet  (with 
which  it  was  formerly  confounded),  whilst  the  other  is  flat,  with 
a  fissure  near  the  centre  for  the  passage  of  a  ligament,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  rocks.  The  Mollusk  has  ciliated 
arms,  rolled  up  spirally  when  withdrawn,  and  the  mantle  is 
fringed  all  round  with  long  homy  bristles.  The  recent  species 
of  this  genus  are  found  attached  to  stones,  shells,  and  sunken 
wrecks,  at  various  depths,  down  to  seventeen  fathoms. 

1052.  In  the  Family  LmouLiDjB,  the  animal  is  attached  by  a 
peduncle,  which  is  often  of  considerable  length,  but  which  issues 
from  between  the  valves  of  the  shell  at  the  hinge-mai^n,  and 
not  through  an  aperture.  The  vfdves  are  of  a  more  or  less  homy 
texture,  nearly  equal,  and  destitute  of  hinge-teeth ;  and  the 
mantle  is  fringed  with  horny  bristles.  The  recent  species  all 
belong  to  the  genus  LmgulOy  so  called  from  the  resemblance  in 
the  shape  of  their  shells  to  a  tongue  ;  they  are  found  in  shallow 
water,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  TUNIGATA. 

1053.  Although  the  MoUnflct  are  in  general  poasesaed  of  a 
cakareona  aheU,  aometimca  envelqnng  the  whole  bodj,  and 
aometimea  endoaing  but  %  amall  portion  of  it»  no  appearance  of 
aoch  a  atmctnre  la  pieaented  among  the  animala  of  the  present 
gronp,  —  the  Claaa  Tuhicata.     Feebk  aa  are  the  powers  of 
aenaation  and  locomotion  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  Mollnacona 
tribea,  the3r  would  aeem  almoat  extinct  among  the  memben  of 
this  group.    The  greater  number  of  them  paas  their  whole  liTea 
in  one  situation,  agglutinated  by  their  external  tunic  to  submarine 
rocka,  or  attached  by  a  footstalk  prolonged  from  it ;  many  species 
aasociate  together,  like  the  Polypifera,  to  form  a  compound 
atmctnie,  in  which  aeyeral  indiTiduals  are  united  more  or  leas 
doaely ;  and  those  which  have  no  fixed  attachment  enjoy  little 
independent  looomotiTe  power,  but  are  driven  about  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waTea.      No  beinga  posaessed  of  a  complex  internal 
atmcture,  a  distinct  stomach   and  alimentary  tube,  a  pulsating 
heart  and  ramifying  vascular  apparatus,  with  branchial  append- 
ages for  aerating  the  blood,  and  highly-developed  secretory  and 
reproductive  organs,  can  be  imagined  to  spend  the  period  of 
their  existence  in  a  mode  more  completely  vegeUUive  than  these. 

1054.  The  animala  of  ihia  Chisa  are  entirely  enveloped  in  a 
firm  elastic  tunic  (whence  theur  name),  which  is  always  provided 
with  two  orifices.  The  general  form  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  this  tunic,  vary  considerably  in  the 
different  species.  Sometimes  it  is  globular  or  egg-shaped  ;  some- 
times narrow  and  prolonged.  The  tunic  is  often  of  leathery  or 
even  cartilaginous  firmness,  and  of  a  dark  colour ;  whilst  we 
occasionally  find  it  soft,  membranous,  and  transparent,  and  of  a 
li^ht  greenish  tint,  so  that  the  clusters  of  animals  look  like 
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bunches  of  grapes.  In  the  larger  species,  additional  firmness  is 
often  given  to  this  tunic,  hy  the  agglutination  of  particles  of  sand, 
bits  of  gravel  or  shell,  or  other  substances  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  to  its  exterior ;  and  a  complete  envelope  is  sometimes 
formed  in  this  manner,  which  might  be  compared  to  the  shells 
of  the  higher  MoUusca,  but  that  it  is  altogether  derived  from 
external  sources, — the  glutinous  matter  which  unites  the  parti- 
cles  together,  being  the  only  part  furnished  hj  the  animal  itself. 

1055.  Within  the  external  tunic  is  a  second  coat,  or  inner 
tunic,  which  is  continuous  with  the  outer  coat  at  the  apertures, 
but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  space  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  body.  The  inner  tunic  is  furnished  with  muscular 
bands,  which  vary  in  number  and  direction,  by  which  compres* 
sion  may  be  exercised  upon  the  contents  of  the  cavity  which  it 
surrounds.  The  space  between  the  two  tunics  is  filled  up  with 
a  system  of  sinuses,  serving  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
and  the  cavity  enclosed  by  the  inner  tunic,  which  is  open  at 
both  ends,  is  constantly  filled  with  water,  which  thus  comes  in 
sufficient  contact  with  the  blood  to  effect  the  function  of  respir- 
ation. This  inner  cavity  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  a 
respiratory  sac.  The  function  of  respiration  is  performed  in 
part  through  the  membrane  of  the  inner  tunic  itself;  but  there  is 
usually  a  further  provision  for  this  purpose  in  the  form  either  of 
a  band,  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  respiratory  cavity,  or  of 
a  network  of  filaments  attached  to  the  inner  tunic  ;  both  these 
forms  of  respiratory  organs  are  clothed  with  cilia. 

1056.  The  entrance  to  the  digestive  tube  lies  at  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  respiratory  sac ;  and  the  alimentary  particles  are 
derived  from  the  water  introduced  into  the  latter  for  the  purpose 
of  respiration.  The  oesophagus  is  short,  and  leads  to  a  capacious 
stomach  surrounded  by  clusters  of  biliary  follicles  (Anim.  Phts. 
§  356),  the  rudimentary  form  of  a  liver.  The  intestine  generally 
makes  one  or  two  turns  in  the  space  between  the  branchial  sac 
and  the  mantle ;  and  terminates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
posterior  funnel.  The  ovaria  are  usuaUy  large,  and  lie  amongst 
the  viscera ;  their  excretory  duct  also  terminates  in  the  same 
situation.     The  posterior  funnel  thus  serves  to  carry  out  of  the 
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cavity  of  the  mantle,  not  only  the  floid  stream  which  has 
passed  over  the  walls  of  the  branchial  sac,  and  has  served  its 
purpose  in  aerating  the  blood,  bat  also  the  solid  particles  which 
are  rejected  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  ova  which  are 
discharged,  when  mature,  from  the  ovaria.  The  heart,  which  is 
usually  situated  close  to  the  digestive  organs,  is  of  a  more  or  less 
tubular  form  ;  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effected  by  the 
progressive  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  circulation,  however,  differs  in  a  most  re- 
markable manner  from  that  of  all  other  animals.  Instead  of 
circulating  constantly  in  one  direction,  the  blood  is  driven  out  of 
the  heart  continuously  towards  one  part  of  the  body  for  a  certain 
time ;  the  contractions  of  the  heart  then  cease,  and  after  a  short 
repose,  recommence  in  a  direction  apposite  to  the  former  one, 

1057.  Between  the  two  orifices  there  is 
a  nervous  ganglion,  which  sends  filaments 
to  each  of  them,  and  distributes  its  principal 
branches  over  the  general  surface  of  the 
mantle.  No  organs  of  special  sensation, 
however,  are  perceptible ;  except  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  auditory  organ  in  some  species ; 
and  the  only  indication  of  common  sensi- 
bility shown  by  these  animals,  is  the  con- 
traction of  the  mantle  when  they  are  touched, 
by  which  the  water  contained  in  the  bran- 
chial sac  is  spirted  out,  sometimes  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Sometimes  a  number  of 
them  are  so  closely  impacted  together  on  the 
rocks,  that  the  impression  given  to  one 
causes  it  suddenly  to  retract,  which  acts  aliso 
on  the  one  next  to  it,  and  so  on  throughout  several  of  them ; 
and  each  in  contracting  throws  out  a  quantity  of  water.  After 
the  contracting  force  has  ceased  to  operate,  the  usual  form  is  re- 
stored by  the  elasticity  of  the  tunic. 

1058.  In  many  cases,  however,  no  regular  movements  of 
this  kind  are  commonly  employed,  either  for  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess, or  for  the  prehension  of  food.     A  continuous  and  equable 
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current  of  water  enters  the  branchial  orifice,  and  is  propelled 
through  the  funnel,  without  any  other  phjsicfd  agencj  that  can 
be  perceived,  than  the  vibration  of  the  cilia  which  cover  the 
aerating  surface.  It  is  from  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
inner  tunic,  that  the  unattached  species  appear  to  derive  the  slight 
amount  of  independent  locomotive  power  which  thej  possess. 
In  these,  the  two  orifices  are  usufdlj  at  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  body ;  and  the  continual  suction  of  water  into  one  end, 
and  the  discharge  of  it  from  the  other,  will  of  course  tend  to 
propel  the  body  forwards.  This  movement  is  most  evident  when 
several  are  associated  together,  all  having  their  branchial  orifices 
and  funnels  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  I^rosoma  (§  1066), 
a  number  adhere  together  so  as  to  form  a  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
into  the  interior  of  which  the  funnels  of  all  the  individuals  open ; 
whilst  the  branchial  orifices  project  from  the  outside  as  so  many 
little  papillae.  The  water  drawn  in  through  these  is  discharged 
into  the  central  canal ;  from  the  end  of  which  a  constant  stream 
issues,  with  sufiicient  power  to  cause  the  movement  of  the  mass 
in  the  opposite  direction, — a  movement  which  its  brilliant  phos- 
phorescence allows  to  be  watched  from  some  distance. 

1059.  Although  the  Tunicata  have  been  variously  placed  by 
different  Naturalists,  the  additions  which  have  been  recently 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  their  organisation  leave  no  doubt  that 
their  true  place  is  on  the  border  of  the  Sub-Kingdom  Mollusca, 
connecting  it  with  the  Radiata.  For,  whilst  the  higher  species 
present  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  lower  forms  of  the 
Conchifera,  the  inferior  tribes  approach  equally  closely  to  the 
Polypifera, — not  only  through  the  structure  of  the  individuals, 
but  in  the  examples  they  present  of  the  union  of  a  number  of 
independent  beings  to  form  a  compound  animal.  So  prevalent, 
indeed,  is  the  tendency  to  this  association,  that  it  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  group ;  and,  when  thus 
viewed,  it  presents  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  general  principle 
formerly  laid  down  (§  42,  43).  We  may  regard  the  Tunicata, 
then,  as  an  aberrant  group  of  Mollusca ;  engrafting,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  general  character  of  that  Sub-Kingdom,  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  group  of  Radiata  towards  which  it  verges.   The 
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tendency  to  aggr^^tion  exhibits  itself  among  the  Tunicata  in 
various  ways.  Sometimes  we  find  a  number  of  individuals 
simply  adhering  externally,  but  forming  a  mass  of  a  certain 
regular  aspect.  In  other  cases,  we  observe  several  individuals 
included  within  a  common  envelope, — their  own  external  coats 
being  absent.  And  in  some  instances,  there  b  a  continuous  cir- 
culation of  blood  among  several  individuals^  through  vessels 
passing  along  a  stem,  with  which  they  are  all  connected  by  short 
peduncles  or  foot-stalks. 

1060.  The  Tunicata  may  be  better  subdivided  according  to 
the  anatomical  characters,  and  the  mode  of  existence,  of  the 
respective  species,  than  by  arranging  them  according  to  their 
solitary  or  united  condition.  On  this  principle  two  Orders  will 
be  formed ;  one  including  the  isolated  and  aggregated  Ascidia; 
and  the  other,  tiie  Salpa.  The  prominent  differences  in  these 
two  Orders  are  these.  In  the  Ascidim  the  two  orifices  usually 
approach  one  another  more  or  less  closely  (Figs.  701,  702).  The 
body  is  either  fixed  immediately  to  some  sdid  mass,  or  attached 
to  it  by  a  peduncle.  And  the  branchial  apparatus  consists  of  a 
sac  or  bag,  bearing  a  branchial  network  of  small  square  meshes, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  and  hav- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus  at  its  bwer  part  In  the 
SalpiB  (Fig.  703),  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  orifices  are  placed 
at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  body,  which  is  generally  more 
elongated  than  in  the  Ascidise.  They  seldom  attach  themselves 
to  any  fixed  basis,  but  rather  to  floating  bodies ;  and  many  of 
them  seek  no  support  from  other  masses,  but  trust  themselves  to 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  some  power 
of  spontaneous  motion.  Instead  of  a  capacious  but  simple  bran- 
chial sac,  we  find  a  long  narrow  tube,  in  which  a  riband-like 
fold  of  vascular  membrane  stretches  from  end  to  end,  and  serves 
as  the  special  apparatus  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood. 
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1061.  It  is  perhaps  among  the  solitary  Aseidia^  forming  the 
the  family  Asoidiidje,  that  the  highest  organisation  presents 
itself,  which  occurs  in  this  class.  The  two  orifices  are  both 
evident  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  but  the  branchial  aper- 
ture is  the  most  prominent.  Within  this  may  be  observed  a 
fringe  of  tentacula,  which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  length 
and  minutely  divided,  sometimes  short  and  simple.  Their  office 
appears  to  be,  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  respiratory  sac ;  and 
it  would  seem  probable  that  substances  unfit  to  enter  it  are  kept 
out  by  the  closure  of  the  muscular  ring,  excited  through  the 
nervous  apparatus  by  irritation  of  the  tentacula  (Anim.  Physiol. 
§  436) ;  beyond  these,  no  organs  of  sense  can  be  detected.  The 
solitary  Ascidise  are  found  in  all  climates  ;  they  generally,  fre- 
quent the  shallow  waters  of  the  shore,  so  as  to  be  occasionally 
left  uncovered  by  the  tide.  In  some  localities  they  are  so  abund- 
ant, as  to  afibrd  an  important  source  of  nutriment  to  Fishes ; 
and  some  species  are  employed  as  food  even  by  Man.  The 
power  of  ejecting  the  contents  of  the  branchial  sac  is  their  prin- 
cipal means  of  defence.  Some  of  the  larger  species  are  able  to 
shoot  the  fluid  to  a  height  of  three  feet ;  and  thus  the  person 
who  places  his  hand  upon  one  of  them,  is  very  likely  to  receive 
a  deluge  of  water  in^is  face.  We  are  not  justified,  however,  in 
attributing  this  action  (as  some  have  done)  to  any  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  animal.  It  is  the  only  movement  which  these 
simple  beings  can  perform ;  and  is  evidently  a  reflex  action, 
which  any  bodily  irritation,  whether  internal  or  external,  will 
excite.  Some  of  the  Ascidie  have  the  power  of  changing  their 
hue;  the  Cynthia  MomuSy  for  instance,  is  sometimes  white, 
sometimes  orange,  and  sometimes  of  a  flesh  colour. 

1062.  The  Ascidia  are  not  all,  however,  solitary  in  their 
habits.  The  accompanying  f  gure  represents  one  of  the  com- 
pound  forms,  constituting  the  family  CLAYELLiNiDiB ;  in  which 
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itoBiach ;  t,  intestinal  canal :  t,  common  stem. 


different  individaals  are  united  together  by  a  common  stem^  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Polypes  of  the  Sertularia  (Fig.  7 18).  Each 
has  its  own  heart,  respira- 
tory apparatus,  and  digestive 
system  ;  but  each  is  fixed 
on  a  footstalk  that  branches 
from  a  common  creeping 
stem,  through  which  a  cir- 
culation takes  place  that  con  - 
nects  them  all.  The  integu- 
ment is  so  transparent,  that 
the  whole  interior  and  its 
living  actions  may  be  ob- 
served   without    difficulty. 

Whatever  little  substances,  alive  or  inanimate,  the  current  of 
water  brings,  flow  into  the  sac,  unless  stopped  by  the  ten  taenia 
at  its  entrance,  which  do  not  appear  flcistidious.  The  particles 
which  are  admitted  usually  lodge  somewhere  on  the  sides  of  the 
sac,  and  then  travel  horizontally  (by  some  unseen  agency),  until 
they  arrive  at  the  part  of  it,  down  which  the  Current  proceeds 
into  the  entrance  to  the  stomach,  which  is  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sac.  Minute  animals  are  often  swallowed  alive,  and  have 
been  observed  darting  about  in  the  cavity,  without  any  apparent 
injury  to  themselves,  or  to  the  animal  which  incloses  them,  for 
some  days.  In  general,  however,  particles  which  are  unsuited 
for  being  received  into  the  stomach,  are  ejected  by  the  sudden 
contraction  of  the  mantle, — the  funnel  being  at  the  same  time 
closed,  so  that  they  are  forced  out  by  a  powerful  current  through 
the  branchial  orifice. 

1063.  It  is  in  the  Circulating  apparatus,  that  the  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  these  compound  Ascidiae  present  themselves.  The 
creeping  tube  which  unites  the  individuals  of  a  gt*oup,  contains 
two  distinct  canals,  which  send  off  branches  into  each  peduncle* 
One  of  these  branches  terminates  in  the  heart,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  contractile  dilatation  of  the  principal  trunk.  This 
trunk  subdivides  into  branches,  of  which  some  ramify  over  the 
branchial  sac,  whilst  others  are  first  distributed  to  the  stomach 
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and  intestines,  and  the  soft  surface  of  the  mantle.  All  these 
reunite,  and  form  a  trunk  which  enters  the  peduncle,  and  con- 
stitutes the  returning  branch.  The  circulation  through  these 
tubes,  however,  does  not  take  place  constantly  in  the  same 
direction.  At  some  periods  the  heart  may  be  observed  to  con* 
tract  from  behind  forwards,  so  as  to  propel  the  blood  in  the 
direction  just  mentioned.  After  a  short  time  the  pulsations 
become  fainter  for  a  few  beats,  and  the  flow  slower ;  and  sud- 
denly, but  with  a  slight  pause,  the  whole  current  in  all  its 
windings  is  reversed.  The  heart  gives  the  opposite  impulse  ; 
the  channel  in  the  peduncle  that  before  poured  in  the  blood  now 
earries  it  back  ;  and  the  other  the  contrary.  These  changes 
succeed  each  other  alternately,  the  average  time  being  the  same 
in  both  directions ;  but  the  period  of  each  varying  as  nnich  as 
from  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes.  By  this  circulation,  all  the 
individuals  in  one  group  seem  to  be  connected.  As  in  the  com- 
pound Polypifera,  increase  takes  place  by  sprouts  or  buds  (of 
which  a  small  one  is  seen  at  the  right  hand  of  Fig.  702)  ;  and 
the  two  streams  of  the  stem  run  through  the  bud,  before  its  or- 
gans are  developed.  The  circulation  in  each  individual  appears, 
however,  to  be  independent  of  the  rest ;  for  it  continues  when 
the  current  through  the  stalk  is  interrupted.  The  stream  which 
returns  from  the  branchial  sac  and  the  viscera,  is  then  poured 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  heart,  instead  of  entering  the 
peduncle.  The  circulating  system  then  resembles  that  of  the 
isolated  Ascidise ;  and  the  regular  alternation  oi  the  flow  may  be 
observed  in  these  also,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  integument 
is  thin  enough  to  allow  the  current  of  blood  to  be  distinguished. 
1064.  A  closer  apparent  union  between  the  individuals  may 
be  observed  in  the  compound  or  aggregated  AsdduB ;  which 
constitute  the  family  BotrtllidjB,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  real  connection  is  as  intimate  as  in  the  species  just 
described.  In  these  we  find  a  large  and  variable  number  of 
individaals,  arranged  with  more  or  less  regularity  within  a  com- 
mon envelope.  Like  the  true  Ascidiee,  they  are  all  fixed  ;  some- 
times forming  a  slimy  crust  upon  Algae,  or  other  submarine 
bodies  ;  sometimes  projecting  in  conical  or  globular  masses  ;  and 
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not  anfreqnentlj  spreading  over  the  larger  isolated  species  of 
Tanicata.  They  agree  with  them,  also,  in  the  reUtive  podtioDS 
of  the  branchifd  orifice  and  the  fannel,  and  in  the  structure  of  the 
respiratory  chamber.  The  individuals  are  occasionally  connected 
by  a  gelatinous  flesh,  like  that  which  exists  in  many  of  the 
compound  Polypes ;  and  there  is  even  sometimes  found  a  calca- 
reous deposition  in  this  connecting  substance  which  would  still 
more  closely  establish  their  affinity  with  that  group.  It  has  been 
recently  shown,  also,  that  all  the  individuals  in  these  compound 
masses  originate  by  gemnuUion,  or  budding,  from  a  single  one. — 
Both  in  the  solitary  and  compound  Ascidians,  the  young  animal, 
when  it  first  issues  from  the  egg,  has  active  powers  of  locomo- 
tion, being  provided  with  a  large  tadpole-like  tail,  by  the  stroke 
of  which  it  is  propelled  through  the  water.  Thus  a  provision  is 
made  for  the  general  diffusion  of  these  animals,  which  would  be 
otherwise  crowded  in  particular  spots. 

1065.  The  Ptkosomidjb  form  a  third  family  of  compound 
Ascidians,  differing  however  from  the  preceding  forms,  both  in 
the  structure  of  the  colony  and  that  of  the  individual  animals 
composing  it.  The  colony,  which  is  unattached,  forms  a  hollow 
cylinder,  from  five  or  six  to  fourteen  inches  in  length,  open  at 
one  end,  and  composed  entirely  of  minute  animals  of  peculiar 
form.  They  differ  from  the  other  Ascidians  in  having  the  in- 
current  and  excurrent  orifices  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  body, 
and  thus  resemble  the  animals  of  the  following  Order,  from 
which  they  differ  however  in  the  structure  of  their  branchise, 
which  are  truly  Ascidian.  ^^These  are  aggregated  together  in 
the  following  manner.  A  number  unite,  like  the  radii  of  a  star, 
so  as  to  form  a  circle  with  a  central  space,  into  which  the  vents 
of  all  the  individuals  open, — their  mouths  being  at  the  circum- 
ference. Several  of  these  circular  clusters  are  piled  one  on  an- 
other, the  central  aperture  of  all  of  them  corresponding  so  as  to 
form  a  tube  ;  and  through  one  end  of  this  tube  a  constant  cur- 
rent of  water  is  forced  out  by  the  united  ciliary  action  of  all  the 
individuals,  —  which  is  supposed  to  cause  the  mass  to  move 
through  the  ocean  in  an  opposite  direction.  According  to  recent 
observations,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  Pjrrosoma  floats 
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along  in  an  upright  position,  apparently  without  any  power  of 
controlling  its  motions.  The  Pyrosoma  is  never  met  with  but 
in  the  open  sea ;  and  then  it  often  occurs  in  troops  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  these  masses.  '^  Nothing  can  be  more  bril- 
liant, sparkling,  and  lively,  than  the  phosphoric  light  which  these 
animals  emit.  They  often  form  long  trains  of  fire,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  masses  are  disposed  in  cordons.  But  a 
more  singular  phenomenon  attached  to  this  phosphorescence  is, 
that  the  colours  vary  instantaneously,  passing  rapidly  from  the 
most  lively  red  to  the  principal  tints  of  the  solar  spectrum,  to 
the  crimson  of  the  morning,  to  orange,  to  greenish,  to  azure  blue, 
and  finally  to  opaline  yellow,  when  the  mass  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  a  state  of  absolute  repose.** 


Ordee  II.— SALP^. 

1066.  The  Salpm  are  animals  of  greater  delicacy  of  organisa- 
tion than  the  greater  part  of  the  Ascidians.  They  are  usually 
so  transparent,  that  the  interior  structure  may  be  examined 


Pio.  703— Ratj»a  ;  «,  anterior  orifice;  p,  posterior  or  anal  orifice ;  /,  nmflevi,  tndoalng  the  tIs. 
oera ;  «,  heart;  hr.  braachia ;  m,  maacular  bandi ;  n.  nenroiu  ganglion. 

through  their  tunic  with  little  difficulty.      They  consequontly 
seldom  possess  any  decided  colour,  except  when  viewed  in  a 
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bright  sun-light ;  and  then  they  present  splendid  indesoent  hoes. 
They  have  all  one  dark  spot,  however  ;  generally  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour.  This,  which  has  been  termed  the  nucleus,  is 
occasioned  by  the  opacity  of  the  liver,  and  its  coloured  secretion. 
The  branchial  orifice  possesses  no  tentacula  ;  but  these  are 
replaced  by  a  kind  of  valve,  which  permits  the  entrance  of  water 
and  prevents  its  return.  By  the  constant  action  of  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus,  a  considerable  degree  of  locomotive  power  is 
obtained  for  these  animals,  without  any  special  apparatus  for  the 
purpose.  There  do  not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  sensory  or- 
gans by  which  the  animals  can  "be  directed  towards  their  food  ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  suppose,  therefore,  that  their  movements  are 
governed  by  an  intelligent  will. 

1067.  One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  in  the  economy 
of  the  Salpa,  is  the  singular  alternation  of  generations  which 
was  first  observed  in  these  animals  by  Chamisso,  and  since  con- 
firmed by  other  observers.  All  the  species  present  themselves  in 
two  different  forms  ;  a  race  of  isolated  animals,  and  another  of 
aggregated  masses  composed  of  numerous  individuals.  These 
last  are  so  unlike  the  individuals  of  the  separate  race,  that  they 
might  be  regarded  as  distinct  species.  Nevertheless  it  is  found 
that  each  of  the  associated  individuals  produces  a  single  egg, 
which  becomes  developed  whilst  still  attached  to  its  parent; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  connection  between  the  latter  and 
its  ofispring,  we  find  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  amongst  the 
lower  animals  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  Mam- 
malia, the  highest  of  the  Yertebmta.  The  young  animals  thus 
produced  are  aolitgirj  Stxlpm ;  and  the  long  chains  of  aggregated 
individuals  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  these  by  a  peculiar  pnn 
cess  of  gemmatioti,  upon  a  double  blood  ves&el,  which  b  found 
in  the  immediate  yiciniiy  of  the  heart  Thus,  a  Salpa  which 
differs  eqtraUj  from  its  parent  and  its  own  progeny,  resembles 
its  grand- parent,  its  grand -chiMren,  and  its  own  brethren. 

1068.  The  Salpae  are  most  abundant  in  tropical  climates, 
Measra,  Quoj  and  Gaimard  relate  having  seen  on  one  occasion,  not 
far  from  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  long  zones  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  traversing  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  cje  could 
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reach.  These  were  found,  on  examination,  to  consist  of  minute 
Salpse,  each  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines  in  length,  aggre- 
gated together  in  bands.  The  colour  was  given  hj  their  nuclei, 
which  did  not  exceed  millet-seeds  in  size.  These  bands  are 
driven  through  the  ocean  hj  the  action  of  the  waves  ;  and  thej 
seem  to  have  a  remarkable  power  of  preserving  their  continuity, 
even  when  a  considerable  force  (for  animals  of  such  delicacy)  is 
applied  to  separate  them.  In  fact,  the  connection  is  so  strong  in 
some  species,  that  it  is  easier  to  tear  the  animals  themselves  than 
to  part  one  from  another  ;  although  their  union  is  accomplished 
only  by  the  adhesion  of  their  surfaces,  cor  of  little  suckers,  adapted 
to  meet  each  other,  and  not  by  any  struetural  connection.  lu 
other  species,  the  (idhesion  is  less  pQwerfUl ;  so  that  when  a  mass 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  sides  of  it  are  smartly 
struck,  the  individuals  fall  asunder, 

1069.  Nearly  all  the  Salpa  are  phosphorescent,  pr  self-lumin- 
ous ;  and  the  small  aggregated  forms  are  usually  more  so  than 
the  large  isolated  ones.  The  bands  which  they  form  are,  conse- 
quently, among  the  most  brilliant  of  those  luminous  tribes,  which 
occasionally  give  such  a  sparkling  lustre  to  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  The  Salpes,  when  thus  qhained  together,  produce  the 
effect  of  long  ribands  of  fire,  sometimes  drawn  straight  in  the 
direction  of  the  currents,  sometimes  twisted  and  almost  doubled 
by  the  actioa  of  the  wavea. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

OP  THE  CLASS  OF  POLYZOA. 

1070.  Thb  animals  fonning  the  last  class  of  the  MoUusca  pre- 
sent snch  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  true  Polypes  in  manj  par- 
ticulars, that  thej  were  long  regarded  as  forming  an  Order  of 
that  class  of  Radiated  animals,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
researches  of  Naturalists  have  shown  that  they  really  belong  to 
the  Molluscous  sub-kingdom,  presenting  considerable  analogies  to 
the  Tunicata  and  Palliobranchiata.  They  are  always  compound 
animals,  whence  the  name  applied  to  the  ckss,*  but  they  some- 
times present  themselves  in  an  almost  isolated  form,  with  their  cells 
arising  separately  from  a  creeping  stalk.  In  other  instances 
they  are  closely  aggregated,  as  in  the  common  Flmtra^  where 
they  are  spread  out  into  an  expanded  surface ;  but  they  never 
seem  to  exhibit  the  same  degree  of  structural  connection  as  that 
which  exists  in  the  true  Polypes.  In  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
stances, the  cells  are  of  a  delicate  homy  structure ;  and  in  those 
which  are  calcareous,  the  animal  membrane  remains  as  a  much 
more  definite  tissue,  when  the  stony  matter  has  been  removed 
by  an  acid,  than  in  lithophyte  corals.  The  wall  of  the  cell  is  dis- 
tinctly continuous  with  the  membrane  which  doses  the  mouth 
of  it ;  as  this  is  with  the  external  integument  of  the  animal  itself. 
Moreover,  the  mouth  of  the  cell  generally  possesses  some  flexi- 
bility, and  is  drawn  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  operculum 
or  lid  to  the  cavity,  when  the  animal  retracts  itself  within.  The 
cells  undergo  remarkable  modifications  in  form  at  different  periods 
of  age,  even  in  the  calcareous  polypidoms.  The  polypidoms  or 
polyzoaries  of  this  group  never  attain  any  considerable  size ;  and 

*  They  are  also  called  Brtozoa  by  maiiy  writen,  but  the  name  here 
adopted  hat  the  right  of  priority. 
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tbej  are  almost  always  parasitic  upon  other  marine  formations, 
such  as  corallines,  sea-weeds,  shells,  or  even  different  species  of 
their  own  tribe. 

1071.  The  BowerbankMOf  a  form  in  which  the  isolation  of  the 
animals  and  their  cells  is  most  complete,  will  perhaps,  from  this 
circumstance  and  the  comparatively  large  size  attained  by  the 
species,  afford  the  best  means  of  understanding  the  structure  of 
the  Folyzoa ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  enter  first 
upon  its  consideration.  The  animals  of  the  Bowerbankia  densa 
are,  when  fully  expanded,  about  half  of  an  inch  in  length;  when 
retracted,  they  are  completely  inclosed  in  delicate  homy  cells,  so 
transparent  as  to  admit  of  the  whole  structure 
being  seen  through  their  walls.  These  cells, 
which,  when  the  edges  are  turned  in  by  the 
retraction  of  the  animal,  are  not  above  half 
the  length  of  the  expanded  body,  arise  separ- 
ately from  creeping  stems,  which  attach  them- 
selves to  Flustra  in  aggregated  masses,  of 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  animal  possesses  ten  tentacula,  arranged 
round  the  mouth ;  and  each  of  these  is  thickly 
set  with  cilia  on  both  sides.  The  mouth  does 
not  lead  at  once,  as  in  the  true  Polypes,  into  the 
stomach ;  but  it  forms  the  entrance  to  a  wide 
funnel-shaped  tube,  which  may  be  termed  the 
pharynx.  This  soon  contracts  into  a  narrower 
canal,  the  cesophagus,  which  terminates  at  its 
lower  end  in  the  digestive  cavities.  The  first 
of  these  is  an  organ  which  seems  closely  to 
resemble  a  gizzard.  It  is  of  a  globular  form, 
and  has  two  dark  spots  upon  its  sides,  from 
which  radiating  lines  are  seen.  These  are  probably  composed 
of  muscular  fibres,  the  office  of  which  is  to  effect  the  trituration 
of  the  food,  by  means  of  the  teeth  that  project  from  the  inner 
wall  of  the  cavity.  The  gizzard  opens  at  its  lower  end  into  a 
larger  bag,  which  seems  to  be  the  true  digestive  stomach.  Its 
walls  are  thickly  studded  with  spots  of  a  rich  brown  colour; 


Pro.  70I.  —  BOWEK- 
BANKIA.  Cf  oBiophagus  ; 
h,  gizxard ;  e,  stomach ; 
d,  orifice  of  intestine. 
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these  appear  to  be  caused  bj  minute  follicles  or  sacs  opening 
frem  ito  eavitj,  in  which  biU  is  secreted  for  assisting  the  digestive 
process.  A  fluid  is  poured  out  from  them  which  tinges  the 
whole  stomach,  as  weH  as  its  contents,  with  the  characteristic 
hue  of  that  secretion ;  and  we  may  therefore  regard  these  fol- 
licles as  constituting  the  simplest  form  of  hepatic  gland  or  hver 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  easj  for  the 
comparatiTO  anatomist  to  trace  the  gradual  ooncentraiion  of  these 
scattered  elements,  up  to  the  consolidated  form  in  which  they  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  highest  grades  of  organisation  (Andl 
Phtsiol.  §  356).  From  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach,  and  bj 
the  side  of  the  entrance  from  the  gizzard,  arises  the  intestine  ; 
the  oriBce  of  which  is  surrounded  by  yibrating  ciMa.  This 
passes  up  as  a  straight  tube  by  the  side  of  the  oBSophagus,  and 
terminates  by  a  distinct  orifice  ovtnde  the  circle  of  tentacnla. 

1072.  The  whole  of  this  complex  digestive  apparatus  floats 
freely  in  the  general  cavity  formed  ,by  the  integument  of  the 
animal ;  the  space  between  being  occupied  by  a  clear  fluid,  and 
by  the  muscles  which  change  the  place  of  the  animal  in  its  cell 
The  cell  is  formed  by  the  outside  of  this  integument ;  of  which 
the  lower  part  is  so  consolidated  by  homy  matter,  as  to  be  nearly 
unyielding;  whilst  the  npper  tliird  remains  flexible.  This 
flexible  part  consists  of  two  portiona ;  the  lower  half  being  a 
simple  continuation  of  the  rest  of  the  cell ;  whilst  the  upper 
consists  of  a  row  of  delicate  bristleoshaped  processes^  or  seto, 
which  are  arranged  parallel  with  each  other  round  the  walls  of 
the  cell,  and  are  prevented  from  separating  beyond  a  certaia 
distance,  by  a  membrane  of  excessive  tenuity,  which  surrounds 
and  connects  the  whole.  This  mode  of  termination  is  very 
common  in  the  cells  of  the  Polyaoa  ;  and  it  is  evidently  a  pnn 
vision  for  allowing  the  freest  possible  motion  of  the  uppw  part 
of  the  body  in  its  expanded  state,  to  which  it  affords  at  the  same 
time  support  and  protection ;  whilst  it  completely  defends  it 
when  retracted  or  wi^drawn  into  the  cell,  as  will  presently 
appear. 

1073.  For  the  purpose  of  r^raeiiau^  two  distinct  sets  of 
muscles  are  provided;  one  acting  upon  the  animal,  and  the 
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other  upon  the  cell.  The  first  set  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cell,  and  is  attached  to  different  parts  of  the  digestive  tube. 
The  second  set  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  firm  portion 
of  the  ceU,  and  is  attached  to  the  flexible  continuation  of  it. 
When  the  animal  wishes  to  withdraw  itself,  the  tentacula  are 
first  closed  together  into  a  straight  line ;  and  immediately  the 
whole  digestive  tube  begins  to  descend,  its  difierent  parts  being 
folded  upon  one  another,  and  drawn  back  within  the  integument, 
which  is  inverted  over  them  so  as  to  form  a  close  sheath  around 
the  tentacula.  When  the  animal  is  completely  retracted,  the 
oesophagus  is  bent  upon  itself  like  the  letter  S ;  and  the  tentacula 
lie  straight  in  its  axis,  inclosed  in  the  inverted  tube  of  integument, 
their  extremities  being  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  unyield- 
ing portion  of  the  celL  By  the  time  that  the  end  of  the  arms 
is  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  seite,  the  retraction  of  the 
latter  commences.  This  is  performed  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  the  tentacula ;  and  the  flexible  portion  of  the 
cell  is  inverted  over  them,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  envelope.— 
The  protrusion  of  the  body  takes  place  by  a  contrary  series 
of  processes.  The  bundle  of  seim  first  makes  its  appearance  out 
of  the  apex  of  the  cell,  and  is  followed  by  the  flexible  portion 
on  which  it  is  set  The  tentacula  next  pass  up  between  the  sets& 
and  thrust  them  asunder;  while  the  integument  is  seen  gradually 
rolling  onwards  from  around  the  tentacula.  These  latter  con-> 
tinue  to  emerge,  and  the  int^ument  to  be  everted  from  around 
them,  until  the  base  of  the  tentacula  has  risen  above  the  top  of 
the  expanded  setas ;  when  the  act  of  protrusion  is  completed,  the 
tentacula  separate  and  expand,  and  the  cilia  commence  vibrating. 
These  actions  are  generally  performed  with  an  extraordinary 
rapidity ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  executed  with  unusual 
slowness,  that  the  sevend  movements  concerned  in  them  can  be 
distinguished. 

1074.  Upon  reviewing  the  complex  organisation  of  this 
minute  creature,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  mechanical  func- 
tions are  executed  with  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  cannot  but 
excitb  our  surprise  and  admiration ;  and  not  less  interesting  is  it 
to  observe  the  other  vital  operationa  exhibited  by  it,  which  the 
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transfwrencj  of  the  whole  structare  enables  ns  to  watch  with  no 
interruption.  The  little  animal  when  in  full  vigour  is  seen 
projecting  from  its  cell  with  the  arms  extended  and  the  cilia  in 
active  operation ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  frequently 
turned  from  side  to  side  over  the  edge  of  the  cell,  the  extremitj 
of  which,  from  its  peculiar  flexibility,  moves  along  with  it. 
The  action  of  the  cilia  forms  a  kind  of  whirlpool,  by  which  the 
particles  contained  in  the  surrounding  water  are  carried  into  the 
funnel-like  pharynx.  By  the  cpntraction  of  its  walls,  they  are 
carried  rapidly  down  the  oesophagus  into  the  gizzard,  which 
expands  to  receive  them.  Here  they  are  submitted  to  a  sort  of 
crushing  operation ;  the  movement  of  its  walls  very  much  resem- 
bling that  which  is  seen  in  the  dental  apparatus  of  the  Wheel- 
Animalcules  (§  929).  Their  residence  in  this  cavity,  however, 
is  only  momentary;  and  they  are  immediately  propelled  into 
the  true  stomach  below,  where  they  become  mixed  up  with  its 
contents,  which  during  digestion  are  always  of  a  dark  rich 
brown  colour,  being  tinged  by  the  secretion  of  the  biliary  follicles 
surrounding  it  The  food  appears  to  be  retained  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  stomach,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  to  pass 
back  into  the  gizzard,  for  the  purpose  of  being  again  submitted  to 
its  operations.  After  being  subjected  to  the  digestive  process  in 
the  stomach,  the  particles  which  remain  are  transmitted  into  the 
intestine ;  but  previously  to  their  entering  it,  they  are  seen  to 
rotate  for  some  time  about  its  orifice,  the  movement  being  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  cilia  that  fringe  it.  The  granular 
matter  accumulates  in  little  pellets  in  the  intestine  ;  and  when 
these  pass  out  from  its  extremity,  they  are  immediately  whirled 
off  to  a  distance,  by  the  same  action  of  the  cilia  upon  the  arms 
as  that  which  produces  a  current  towards  the  mouth. 

1075.  Considerable  power  of  selection  appears  to  be  enjoyed 
by  these  animals  in  regard  to  their  food.  The  movements  of 
the  cilia  which  fringe  the  tentacula,  seem  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual ;  and  by  their  vibrations  currents  of  water 
are  produced,  which  bring  particles  of  various  kinds  of  living 
and  dead  matter  to  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary  canaL  It 
has  been  sometimes  noticed  that  animalcules,  which  have  thus 
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been  drawn  into  the  pharynx,  escape  daring  the  act  of  swallow* 
ing  ;  but  they  are  usually  met  by  one  of  the  tentacula,  which 
bends  inwards,  and  by  means  of  a  sharp  blow  drives  them  back 
into  the  mouth.  They  do  not  immediately  perish  in  the  stomach, 
but  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  continue  their  movements  for  a 
considerable  period  within  its  cavity.  Of  the  vortex  which  is 
drawn  by  the  cilia  towards  the  mouth,  a  considerable  amount 
passes  out  between  the  bases  of  the  arms;  and  this  usually 
contains  the  finer  particles,  which  thus  escape.  Of  those  which 
remain  within  the  cone,  those  of  fitting  size  are  received  into  the 
pharynx  ;  and,  when  they  have  passed  downwards  to  its  termin- 
ation, a  more  perfect  selection  appears  to  take  place^  by  which 
some  are  admitted  into  the  stomach  whilst  others  are  rejected. 
Besides  this  regular  flow  of  water  into  the  pharynx,  the  fiuid  is 
occasionally  introduced  in  larger  quantity,  by  the  sudden  dilata- 
tion of  the  tube,  which  quickly  returns  to  its  former  diameter^ 
and  expels  a  large  part  of  what  it  had  thus  taken  in.  This 
movement  is  not  improbably  connected  with  the  function  of 
respiration.  That  a  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  should  be 
specially  modified  for  this  purpose,  is  by  no  means  surprising  ; 
for  such  a  modification,  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  is  not  at 
aU  uncommon  in  various  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Thus,  in  the  preceding  class  we  have  seen  that  the  entrance  to 
the  stomach  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  cavity  lined  by  the 
respiratory  membrane,  over  the  walls  of  which  currents  of  water 
are  constantly  passing,  which  supply  the  digestive  organs  with 
alimentary  materials,  besides  effecting  the  aeration  of  the  blood 
(§  1058). 

1076.  As  amongst  the  true  Polypes,  we  meet  with  species 
of  Polyzoa,  which  have  the  power  of  forming  stony  cells,  by  a 
deposit  of  lime  in  their  soft  tissues.  The  cells  of  some  of  these 
Polypes  are  covered  in,  when  the  animal  is  withdrawn,  by  a  sort 
of  lid  or  fiap,  which  is  provided  with  muscles  for  drawing  it 
down  upon  the  mouth  of  the  cell.  In  others  of  the  compound 
Polyzoaries,  however,  the  cells  overlap  one  another  obliquely ; 
and  the  orifice  is  not  at  their  extremity,  but  rather  on  one  side, 
so  that  the  operculum  has  only  to  be  slightly  upraised,  to  allow 
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of  the  (HTOtrasioD  of  the  animaL  Thi»  is  the  case  in  the  oommoii 
Flusira  of  our  own  coasts,  which  presents  a  flat  expanded  snr^ 
face,  so  thickly  set  with  these  apertures,  as  to  appear  like  a  deli- 
cate network.  These  Sea^mats^  as  thej  have  heen  fancifully 
termed,  so  much  resemhle  common  sea-weeds  in  their  general  as- 
pect,  that  they  are  often  mistaken  for  them  by  ignorant  collectors. 
They  may  readily  be  distinguished,  however,  by  the  erispness 
of  their  feel,  when  contrasted  with  the  flabbiness  of  the  Algae, 
as  well  as  by  the  polype-cells  so  beautifully  arranged  on  their 
surface.  The  extension  of  these  compound  structures  takes 
place  by  buds  which  are  developed  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
cells.  From  one  origiiisl  cell  of -the  Flustrs,  five  such  buds  may 
be  sent  off,  which  develope  themselves  into  new  cells  around  it ; 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  produce  buds  from  their  unattached 
margins,  so  as  rapidly  to  increase  the  number  of  cells  to  a  very 
large  amount  This  extension  may  go  on  almost  without  limit ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  cells  in  the  centre  of  a  leaf-like 
expansion  of  the  Flustra  are  devoid  of  inhabitants,  and  have 
lost  their  vitality,  whilst  the  edges  are  in  a  state  of  active  growth. 
The  establishment  of  new  colonies  is  provided  for  by  the  pro- 
duction of  ova  at  certain  periods.  These  are  formed  in  orgaia 
attached  either  to  the  intestine  or  to  the  inner  walL  They  escape 
from  the  cavity  of  the  body  by  a  small  aperture  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  anus,  and  give  birth  to  a  ciliated  embryo,  which  swims 
about  for  some  time,  but  finally  fixes  itself,  forms  a  cell,  and  be- 
comes a  simple  Polyzoon,  from  which  a  new  compound  structure 
is  produced  by  gemmation  in  the  manner  above  described. 

1077.  The  animals  forming  these  compound  structures  are 
usually  packed  closely  together ;  and  are  of  very  minute  size ; 
so  that  a  single  polyzoary  of  very  moderate  dimensions  must 
contain  an  enormous  multitude  of  individuals.  Dr.  Grant  has 
reckoned  that,  on  an  ordinary  specimen  of  Fltulra  earbaseoy 
there  are  about  ten  square  inches  of  surface ;  in  each  square  indi 
there  may  be  about  1800  cells,  thus  making  all  together  18,000 
within  this  small  space.  Each  of  these  animals  has  22  trata- 
cula ;  so  that  there  will  be  about  396,000  of  these  minute  arms 
upon  this  little  specimen.     If  each  of  these  tentacuU  has  only 
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B&werbankia  (Fig.  704),  that  is  to  say,  those  organs  are  placed 
around  the  mouth  in  such  a  way  that,  when  expanded,  they 
form  a  sort  of  cup  or  funnel ;  hence  the  animals  of  this  Order 
have  been  called    Infundibulata.      The  Bowerbankia  and 
HuUrOf  ahready  referred  to^  belong  to  this  group,  which  also  in- 
cludes all  the  species  (such  as  Eschara)  in  which  the  polyzoaiy 
is  of  a  calcareous  nature.    Of  the  FluUrtEf  some,  like  the  com- 
mon SeO'MatSy  form  free  branching  leaves ;  whilst  others,  which 
are  more  delicate  in  their  appearance,  spread  themselves  in  Hie 
form  of  a  gauzy  membrane  upon  the  fronds  of  sea-weeds.    An- 
other form  is  presented  by  the  Alcyorndtum^  in  which  the  cells 
are  united  by  a  fleshy  or  spongy  mass. — In  some  species  of  this 
group  we  find  some  curious  appendages  attached  to  the  poly- 
zoary.     These  appendages  form  forceps,  consisting  of  a  larger 
upper,  and  a  smaller  lower  homj  valve,  the  latter  being  move- 
ably  articulated  to  the  upper  piece,  so  that  the  whole  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  skull  of  a  bird.     Hence  they  have  been  de- 
nominated avicutaria^   or  "Bird's-head  organs."     They  are 
moveably  attached  to  the  polyzoary,  sometimes  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  short  footstalk,  and  are  constantly  vibrating  during 
the  life  of  the  animal,  and  even  for  some  time  after  its  death ; 
the  homy  pieces  representing  the  beak  opening  and  closing 
occasionally  at  the  same  time.     The  office  of  these  singular  ap- 
pendages, in  the  economy  of  those  Polyzoa  in  which  they  occur, 
is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  made  out ;  they  have  been  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  serve  for  the  protection  of  the  colony  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  by  keeping  off  the  attfacks  of  other  marine 
animals ;  whilst  others  have  considered  them  to  act  as  purveyors 
of  food,  small  animals  being  often  captured  by  them.    Mr.  Gosse 
has  recently  put  forward  an  opinion,  that  they  may  subserve  the 
latter  purpose  in  a  secondary  manner,  by  seizing  and  holding 
any  passing  creatures  of  moderate  size,  the  presence  of  which 
would  then  attract  a  multitude  of  Infusoria,  which  might  serve 
as  legitimate  nourishment.     In  some  forms  the  place  of  these 
appendages  is  taken  by  long  stiff  rods  on  the  margins  of  the  cells, 
which  are  also  in  constant  vibration. 

1079.     In  the  fresh-water  Polyzoa,  the  tentacles,  instead  of 
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being  placed  in  a  circle  round  the  mouth,  are  supported  upon 
a  pair  of  long  arms,  which  usually  form  a  sort  of  horse-shoe. 
These  are  called  Lophofoda  ;  their  tentacles  are  usually  more 
numerous  than  in  the  marine  forms.  An  example  of  this  struc- 
ture is  seen  in  the  FlumateUa  (Fig.  705).  Their  polyzoaries  are 
generally  membranous,  formed  of  isolated  transparent  cells, 
springing  from  a  delicate  root-stock,  which  runs  along  over  the 
surface  of  stones  and  aquatic  plants.  In  the  Cristatelkiy  however, 
the  colonies  float  freely  in  the  water,  and  consist  of  numerous 
individuals  enclosed  in  a  gelatinous  mass. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 
GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  RADIATA. 

1080.  The  Radiaied  subdivision  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 
includes  all  those  animals,  in  which  there  is  a  regular  disposition 
of  similar  parts  around  a  common  centre,  as  in  the  Star-fish 
(Fig.  708),  or  Sea- Anemone  (Fig.  719).  In  the  most  character- 
istic  forms  of  this  group,  these  parts  are  but  repetitions  of  each 
other ;  and  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  removed  without  injury 
to  the  functions  of  the  rest.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
meet  with  Star-fish,  which,  by  some  accident,  have  been  de- 
prived of  a  ray,  and  yet  appear  to  have  suffered  but  little  incon- 
venience from  the  loss.  In  most  of  the  Radiata,  the  parts  so 
lost  are  replaced  by  a  new  growth;  and  not  unfrequently  it 
would  appear  that  these  parts  may  themselves  reproduce  the 
whole  structure.  Here,  then,  is  an  important  character,  which 
evidently  displays  an  affinity  with  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  In 
Plants  we  observe  that  the  whole  structure  is  made  up  of  an 
assemblage  of  similar  parts — the  leaf-buds — which  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  distinct  individuals ;  for  though,  whilst  associated, 
they  contribute  to  form  a  structure  which  is  common  to  all,  and 
share  alike  in  performing  the  functions  of  that  structure,  yet 
they  may  be  separated  from  it  and  from  each  other  without  the 
loss  of  their  vitality,  if  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
their  growth  under  this  new  condition.  We  shall  presently  ob- 
serve that,  in  the  Poltpifera,  compound  structures  are  pro- 
duced by  the  association  of  individuals,  which  have  very  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  mass,  as  exists 
amongst  the  buds  of  a  tree,  and  between  these  and  the  woody 
trunk  and  branches. 

1081.  But  it  is  not  only  in  this  repetition  of  similar  parts, 
that  we  may  trace  an  affinity  between  the  Radiata  and  Plants. 
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The  resemblance  is  manifested,  also,  in  the  regular  disposition  of 
these  parts  around  a  common  centre,  which  may  be  termed  ciV- 
cular  symmetry.  The  tendency  to  this  kind  of  symmetry  exists 
throughout  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  ;  being  most  obvious  in  the 
arrangement  pf  the  parts  of  the  flower  (Veget.  Physiol.  §  463), 
That  the  Radiata  should  preserve  the  mode  of  development, 
which  is  so  remarkably  characteristic  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  very  small  proper* 
tion  which  their  animal  functions  bear  to  those  of  organic  life. 
None  of  them  possess  any  high  degree  of  sensibility ;  and  whilst 
many  of  them  are  fixed  like  plants  during  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  their  existence,  none  possess  any  very  active  powers  of  loco- 
motion. 

1082.  Although  the  radiated  form  may  be  observed  in  cer- 
tain members  of  every  class  which  has  an  undoubted  claim  to 
admission  into  this  group,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  should 
exist  in  each  individual  of  those  classes.  Like  every  other 
natural  character,  it  is  subject  to  modifications.  The  species 
which  present  it  in  the  most  remarkable  degree  may  be  regarded 
as  the  typical  forms  of  their  respective  groups ;  whilst  others, 
in  which  it  is  less  evident  or  altogether  absent,  serve  as  con- 
necting links  with  those  divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  which 
are  formed  upon  a  different  plan.  Thus,  among  the  Polypifera, 
the  Sea-Anemane^  and  many  of  the  associated  animals  resem- 
bling it,  have  a  most  regular  arrangement  of  similar  parts,  both 
externally  and  internally,  around  a  common  centre.  In  other 
nearly  allied  forms,  however,  we  have  more  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  radiate  arrangement ;  and  the  title  of  many  of  these 
to  a  place  in  this  subdivision  rests  upon  other  grounds,  which 
will  be  hereafter  referred  to.— In  like  manner  we  have,  in  the 
Star-Jiskj  a  perfectly  symmetrical  disposition  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  body.  The  stomach,  situated  in  the  centre,  sends  a  prolon- 
gation into  every  arm ;  the  nervous  system  has  a  central  ring, 
and  sends  equal  branches  in  every  direction ;  the  locomotive 
organs  are  the  same  in  each  division  of  the  body ;  and  at  the 
extremity  of  each  ray  (in  the  species  possessed  of  visual  organs)  an 
eje  of  equal  size  exists.    But  in  the  Echinus  (Fig.  706),  with 
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an  equally  sjnninetrical  exterior,  we  have  a  somewhat  irregular 
distribution  of  the  contained  digestive  viscera.  And  in  the 
HohthuruB  (Fig.  710)  we  observe  that  the  general  form  of  the 
bodj  is  approaching  that  of  an  Articulated  animal ;  although  the 
radiated  disposition  of  parts  is  still  evident  around  the  mouth. 

1083.  In  these  remarkable  aberrant  forms  we  perceive  indi- 
cations of  a  presiding  Unity  of  Design,  even  more  remarkable 
than  those  furnished  by  the  beings  whose  regularity  of  structure 
is  more  apparent.  It  would  seem  but  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  devise  certain  types  of  conformation,  and  to  sketch  out 
a  number  of  forms  presenting  slight  deviations  from  these  types* 
But  to  combine  forms  essentially  dissimilar,  and  to  modify  the 
organs  respectively  peculiar  to  them,  so  that  their  functions  may 
go  on  with  that  perfect  harmony  which  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  existence, — appears  (to  our  human  apprehension 
at  least)  a  more  striking  display  of  Creative  power ;  and  the 
regularity  of  the  original  design  becomes  still  more  wonderful, 
when  it  is  traced  by  the  eye  of  the  Philosophic  Naturalist, 
through  the  apparent  irregularity  of  its  results.  In  this  respect 
we  may  compare  the  Organised  Creation  with  the  Solar  System  ; 
and  we  may  fearlessly  ask,  whether  the  mind  capable  of  enjoying 
such  contemplations,  does  not  derive  a  far  higher  satisfaction  from 
considering  the  principle  of  mutual  attraction  as  the  cause,  not 
only  of  the  regular  movements  of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  but 
of  those  perturbations  which  are  balanced  against  each  other 
with  so  astonishing  a  precision — ^than  it  would  receive  from  the 
mere  view  of  any  unconnected  series  of  motions,  perfectly  regu- 
lar in  themselves,  and  destitute  of  influence  on  each  other. 

1084.  If  we  ascend  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  Radiata, 
we  may  observe  a  progressive  removal  from  the  Plant-like  con* 
dition,  in  which  the  simplest  of  these  beings  exist.  This  eleva- 
tion is  manifested  in  two  ways  ; — ^in  the  gradual  complication  of 
the  nutritive  system ;  and  in  the  evolution  of  those  powers  of 
sensation  and  independent  motion,  which  differ  from  any  facul- 
ties exhibited  by  vegetables.  We  shall  notice  that  the  lowest 
Polypes,  although  furnished  with  a  regular  stomach,  and  with 
prehensile  appendages  for  conveying  into  it  solid  nutriment,  on 
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which  it  exercises  a  most  powerfal  digestion,  are  nevertheless  of 
an  exceedingly  simple  structure,  consisting  ahnost  entirely  of  a 
membranous  bag,  with  scarcely  any  traces  of  special  organs.  In 
the  higher  forms  of  Polypes,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a  gradually 
increasing  complication  ;  the  stomach  forms  an  inner  sac  with 
distinct  walls,  and  special  organs  for  the  production  of  the  ova 
make  their  appearance.  In  the  larger  and  more  solid  Echino- 
dermata,  this  complexity  of  organisation  becomes  more  distinct ; 
the  tissues,  instead  of  consisting  of  soft  and  nearly  homogeneous' 
membrane,  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  nerve  and  muscle,  tendon 
and  ligament,  distinct  vessels  and  cartilaginous  or  eVen  bony 
skeletons.  The  stomach,  instead  of  being  a  simple  bag  into 
which  everything  is  introduced  that  comes  within  the  animal's 
reach,  whether  it  be  digestible  or  not,  is  but  the  commencement 
of  a  regular  alimentary  canal,  furnished  with  a  set  of  teeth  at  its 
entrance  for  the  reduction  of  the  food^  and  with  glandular  ap- 
pendages for  the  secretion  of  the  fluids  required  in  the  digestive 
process.  And  we  even  find  distinct  organs  appropriated  to  the 
aeration  of  the  blood,  which  sometimes  present  a  very  complex 
arrangement.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  so  great  an  ad- 
vance in  the  organisation  of  the  nutritive  apparatus,  we  should 
find  the  locomotive  and  sensorial  powers  very  little  developed 
even  in  the  highest ;  so  that  in  this  respect  they  are  far  surpass- 
ed by  the  simpler  Articulata,  whose  general  organisation  is  much 
inferior.  Bute  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  perfection  of  the 
locomotive  apparatus  is  the  distinguishing  or  typical  character  of 
the  Articulata,  and  that  everything  is  made  subservient  to  it ; 
whilst  conformity  with  the  Plant-like  condition  seems  to  be 
equally  the  typical  character  of  the  Radiata  ; — being  only  de- 
parted from  in  those  higher  forms,  which  conduct  us  towards 
other  groups. 

1085.  In  looking  at  the  apparatus,  by  which  the  various 
bodily  movements  are  efiected,  that  are  concerned  either  in 
obtaining  food,  or  in  changing  the  place  of  the  entire  body,  we 
observe  a  considerable  diversity  In  the  Radiated  classes.  In  the 
lowest,  the  whole  tissue  appears  equally  contractile ;  whilst,  in 
the  highest,  a  distinct  muscular  structure  exists,  in  which  this 
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contractility  speciallj  resides.  There  is  another  very  remarkahle 
ttructare,  however,  which  is  widely  diffused  throagh  the  group ; 
and  which  enables  very  active  movements  to  be  performed  by 
i^nimAla^  in  which  no  distinct  muscular  structure  can  be  detected. 
This  is  termed  the  eUmry  apparatus  ;  and,  as  its  extensive 
diffusion  through  almost  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  great 
importance  in  the  economy,  have  only  of  late  been  recognised,  it 
will  be  desirable  that  we  should  pause  here  for  a  short  time,  to 
examine  its  nature  in  some  detalL 

1086.  The  organs  termed  eUia  are  little  hair-like  filaments, 
covering  the  surface  and  fringing  the  edges  of  various  membranes 
both  external  and  internal,  which  are  in  contact  with  fluid  ;  and 
in  this  fluid  they  produce,  by  their  vibrations,  currents  which 
may  serve  various  important  purposes  in  the  economy  of  the 
animaL  In  the  active  and  free-moving  Infusorial  Animalcules, 
the  cilia  on  the  exterior  of  the  body  are  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  organs  of  locomotion  ;  in  the  Polypes,  fixed  to  a  particular 
situation,  and  unable  to  go  in  search  of  food,  the  currents  which 
they  produce  in  the  surrounding  element  bring  alimentary  mat- 
ters within  reach  of  their  tentacula  or  arms  ;  and  in  all  animals 
modified  for  respiration  in  water,  from  those  simple  structures  in 
which  no  particular  division  of  the  surface  seems  appropriated  to 
this  function,  to  Fishes,  and  the  larvas  of  Batraehia  (§521),  their 
movements  appear  to  have  an  important  relation  with  it,  in  con- 
stantly renewing  the  stratum  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
aerating  surface.  Cilia  are  even  found  on  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  trachea  and  ramifying  air-passages  of  the  higher  Yerte- 
brata ;  and  their  use  appears  there  to  be  to  convey  the  secretions 
and  foreign  particles,  if  such  should  be  present,  along  the  surface. 
They  have  also  been  observed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  of  Reptiles,  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  the  Mol- 
lusca,  and  in  the  stomach  and  its  appendages  in  the  Asterias,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  situations. 

1087.  The  presence  of  ct/to,  when  they  are  moving  with 
rapidity,  can  frequently  be  inferred  only  from  the  eddies  which 
they  produce  in  the  neighbouring  fluid.  Sometimes  the  return- 
stroke,  which  is  made  more  slowly,  can  be  seen  when  the  direct- 
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Stroke  is  too  rapid  to  be  followed.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  wheels  of  the  Rotifera  (§  929),  which  appear  to  revolve 
oontinuously  in  one  direction,  from  the  observer  being  only  able 
to  trace  one  set  of  the  vibratory  movements  of  the  rings  of  cilia 
which  compose  then!.  In  general,  however,  the  cilia  may  be 
best  seen  when  their  motion  slackens;  and  their  shape,  size, 
arrangement,  and  manner  of  moving,  may  then  be  distinguished 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  Their  figure  is  that  of  slender  filaments, 
sometimes  a  little  flattened,  tapering  gradually  from  the  base  to 
the  point  Their  sise  is  extremely  variable,  the  largest  being 
about  1 -500th  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  smallest  being  stated  at 
1- 13000th.  They  are  generally  arranged  in  regular  drder,  some- 
times in  straight  rows,  sometimes  spirally  or  in  circles ;  and  they 
are  usually  set  pretty  close  together,  so  as  even  occasionally  to 
resemble  continuous  fan-like  membranes.  When  in  motion,  each 
cilium  appears  to  bend  from  its  root  to  its  point,  returning  again 
to  its  original  state,  like  the  stalks  of  corn  when  depressed  by  the 
wind  ;  and  when  a  number  are  affected  in  succession  with  this 
motion,  the  appearance  of  progressive  waves  following  one 
another  is  produced,  as  when  a  corn-field  is  agitated  by  frequent 
gusts.  Mr.  Lister  has  described  the  action  of  the  cilia,  which 
surround  the  respiratory  apertures  in  the  branchial  sac  of  a  com- 
pound Ascidia  (§  1062),  as  resembling  that  of  delicately-toothed 
oval  wheels  revolving  continually  in  the  same  direction  ;  the 
movement  ascending  on  one  side,  and  descending  on  the  other. 
But  the  cilia  are  very  much  closer  than  the  apparent  teeth ;  and 
the  illusion  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  fanning  motion  which  is 
given  to  them  in  regular  and  quick  succession.  This  will  pro- 
duce a  series  of  short  waves,  of  which  every  one  corresponds  to 
an  apparent  tooth.  The  movement  of  the  cilia  is  sometimes, 
howevet,  of  a  different  kind.  The  point  of  each  describes  a  circle, 
the  base  remaining  fixed  ;  so  that  the  whole  cilium  describes  a 
cone,  of  which  the  apex  is  at  its  point  of  attachment. 

1088.  The  movement  of  the  cilia  appears  to  be,  in  some  in- 
stances, completely  under  the  control  of  the  animal ;  and  in 
other  6ases,  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  will,  being  seen  after 
death,  and  proceeding  with  perfect  regularity  in  parts  separated 
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from  the  body.  Its  daration  then  yaries  aocordiiig  to  the  species 
in  which  it  is  observed ;  and  it  b  influenced  by  many  external 
drcumstances.  It  has  been  seen  fifteen  days  after  death  in  the 
Tortoise,  when  potrefaction  was  fieur  advanced  ;  and  in  the  Bive^ 
Mussel  it  seems  to  endore  with  similar  pertinacity. 

1089.     The  Classes  which  are  referred  to  this  Sub*£ingdom, 
are  the  follovring  :— 

I.  EcHiNODBRMATA,  or  prickle-skinncd  animals.     This  Class, 
which  includes  the  Echinus  (sea-egg  or  sea-urchin),  the  AxUriaM 
(star-fish),  and  many  less  known  forms,  displays  the  radiated 
structure  in  its  most  striking  form.    The  bodies  of  these  animals 
are  covered  with  a  firm  integument,  which  is  thickly  beset  with 
spines  ;  and  from  this,  the  name  of  the  Class  is  derived.    Li        | 
many  species  this  integument  consists  of  calcareous  plates,  regu-         ! 
larly  jointed  together  ;  and  in  all  it  possesses  greater  toughness         ' 
than  we  elsewhere  meet  with  in  the  Radiated  Sub-Kingdom. 
This  is  a  character  by  which  they  are  easily  recognised,  and  are         { 
well  known.     There  are,  however,  a  few  species  in  which  it  is         I 
less  apparent, — the  skin  having  no  greater  consistence  than  that 
of  thin  leather  ;  but  these  are  associated  with  the  more  typical 
forms,  on  account  of  their  similarity  in  internal  structure. 

Although  the  Echinodermata  would  appear  at  the  first  glance 
to  be  the  most  typical  group  of  the  Radiate  animals,  if  we  con- 
sider the  radiate  structure  as  the  primary  characteristic  of  this 
division,  recent  researches  have  tended  to  render  this  view  rather 
doubtful,  and  to  indicate,  either  that  the  Ecbinoderms  form  a 
very  aberrant  section  of  this  fourth  division  of  animals,  ap- 
proaching the  Articulata,  or  that  they  are  to  be  transferred 
bodily  into  a  position  more  in  accordance  with  their  close  alliance 
to  the  Worms.  This  view  is  supported  by  Professors  Leuckart 
and  Huxley,  by  whom  the  following  Classes  are  regarded  as  con- 
stituting an  independent  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  charac- 
terized by  the  gelatinous  nature  of  its  members,  by  their  possess- 
ing usually  a  digestive  cavity  with  a  single  opening,  and  bj 
the  constant  presence  of  peculiar  organs  denominated  thread-ceils 
(§  1127)  in  their  skin.     For  the  group  thus  formed  Leuckart 
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proposes  the  name  of  Ccblenterata  ;  it  includes  the  following 
Classes: — 

n.  PoLTPiFERA,  or  Polypcs.  This  Class  includes  the  highly 
organised  Polypes  already  alluded  to  (§  1084),  in ,  which  the 
stomach  is  furnished  with  a  proper  membrane,  separated  by  a 
certain  space  from  the  integument  of  the  animal.  They  are 
either  simple  or  compound,  and  usually  fixed  by  their  base  to 
submarine  objects,  or  imbedded  in  a  homy,  fleshy,  or  calcareous 
polypidom. 

m.  Htdbozoa. — In  this  Class,  which  includes  a  great  yariety 
of  forms,  the  intimate  connection  of  which  has  only  been  clearly 
shown  by  the  researches  of  modem  Naturalists,  the  animals,  a» 
in  the  preceding  group,  are  either  .simple  or  compound.  They 
are  all  of  a  gelatinous  texture,  and  furnished  with  a  digestive 
cavity,  which  is  merely  hollowed  out  in  the  substance  of  the 
body  ;  but  in  other  respects  they  exhibit  a  great  diversity  both 
of  external  form  and  internal  structure.  The  fundamental  form 
is  that  of  a  Polype  {Hydroid  Poli/pes\  a  few  being  simple,  but 
the  majority  compound ;  but  of  these  a  considerable  number 
give  origin  by  gemmation  to  independent,  free-swimming  crea- 
tures of  far  higher  organisation,  possessing  a  vascular  and  repro- 
ductive system,  besides  organs  which  must  be  regarded  as  con- 
nected with  the  senses  (the  Pulmograde  Acalepha  or  Discophora 
of  authors) ;  whilst  some  species  appear  to  be  floating  colonies  of 
Hydroid  Polypes,  and  others  are  free-swimming  simple  animals, 
which  move  by  the  aid  of  cilia.  The  latter,  in  the  editor's 
opinion,  would  be  better  placed  in  a  Class  by  themselves  ;  but 
they  will  be  retained  here  amongst  the  Hydrozoa,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  custom. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  ECHINODERMATA. 

10^0.  This  Class  is  nnqaestionably  to  be  regarded  as  the 
highest,  in  point  of  complexity  of  structure,  among  those  which 
constitute  the  Radiated  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  li 
is  characterized  by  the  very  regular  disposition  of  parts  round  a 
common  centre,  which  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  animab  com- 
posing it,  and  which  is  never  departed  from  in  any  remarkable 
degree  ;  but  chiefly  by  the  hard  integument,  beset  with  spines 
or  prickles,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  its  chief  external  mark.  This  character,  however, 
is  not  presented  by  all  the  species  which,  on  account  of  the 
general  similarity  of  their  organisation,  are  associated  in  the 
group  ;*  but  it  is  decidedly  absent  only  in  those  which  evi- 
dently constitute  links  of  transition  towards  other  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  no  being  is  the  radiated  form  more 
distinctly  marked,  than  in  tiie  Asteruu  or  Star-fish  (Fig.  708), 
which  is  one  of  the  best  known  species  of  this  Class.  And  it 
exists  not  only  in  its  external  aspect,  but  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  internal  organs,  which  are  all  disposed  with  perfect  recrularity 
around  a  common  centre.  In  the  Echinus  or  Sea-Urchin 
(Fig.  706)  it  is  equaUy  manifested  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plates  which  form  its  nearly  globular  shell  (commonly  termed 
sea-egg) ;  but  the  more  hi;^hly-organised  condition  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus  prevents  the  radial  symmetry  from  being  equaUy 
shown  in  the  internal  viscera.  In  the  Holothuria  and  their  allies 
(Fig.  710),  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  circular  form  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  disposition  of  the  appendages  around  the  mouth; 
although  the  globular  shape  of  the  Echinus  gives  place  to  a  more 
prolonged  form,  which,  in  some  species,  even  approaches  to  that 
of  the  Vermiform  tribes  (Fig.  711). 

*  The  tubular  feet  hereafter  to  be  described  (§  1096)  are  more  uniyeraally 
present  than  the  spines;  hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  desigoate  the  Class 
Cirr)uiderm€Ua, 
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1091.  The  three  forms  just  named  may  be  taken  as  the  types 
of  three  Orders,  under  which  the  majority  of  the  speoies  of  this 
group  may  be  conveniently  arranged.  A  fourth  Order  includes 
the  Hair-stars^  of  which  few  species  at  present  exist,  although 
in  former  periods  of  the  earth's  history  they  were  exceedingly 
numerous ;  and  a  fifth  may  serve  for  the  reception  of  some 
worm-like  forms  allied  to  the  Holothuriai  which  evidently  con- 
stitute the  transition  from  the  Echinodermata  to  the  Annelida, 
with  both  of  which  classes  they  seem  to  have  the  most  intimate 
relations.  Between  these  Orders,  the  links  of  transition  are  so 
very  gradual  (being  often  afforded  by  fossil  species  when  no  recent 
forms  supply  them),  and  the  general  similarity  of  organisation 
with  many  important  differences  is  so  well  marked,  that  the  whole 
group  may  be  regarded  as  eminently  natural.  These  orders  we 
shall  now  describe  separately,  commencing  with  the  one  which 
may  be  regarded  as  most  characteristic  of  the  class, — that,  name? 
ly,  which  contains  the  Echinus  and  its  allied  forms. 

Order  L— ECHINIDA. 

1092.  In  the  Order  Echinida,  the  whole  body  is  inclosed 
within  a  hard  shell,  usually  of  globular  form,  which  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  polygonal  plates.  The  structure  of  the  shell  is 
not  analogous  to  that  which  is  found  among  the  MoUusca. 
Instead  of  being  solid,  it  is  extremely  porous ;  and  seems  as  if 
it  were  made  up  of  areolar  tissue  (Anim.  Phtsiol.  §  24), 
consolidated  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The  same  kind  of  structure 
is  met  with  in  the  hard  parts  of  the  entire  group. — In  order  that 
it  may  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  soft  parts,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  shell  should  be  capable  of  enlargement,  or  that  it 
should  be  periodically  thrown  off  and  renewed^  like  that  of  the 
Crab.  Tlie  former  plan  is  here  adopted  ;  and  it  is  beautiful  to 
observe  how  perfectly  the  plan  by  which  it  is  carried  into  effect 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  simply-organised  animal.  The 
soft  parts  being,  as  it  were,  boxed  up  within  the  shell,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  mere  addition  to  the  edges  which  surround  itb 
openings  (such  as  takes  place  in  the  Motlusca),  would  rather  com- 
plete its  inclosure  than  add  to  the  interior  space.  But  by  tlib 
regular  addition  of  new  matter  to  the  edges  of  each  plate,  the 
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equable  enlargement  of  the  whole  is  provided  for,  and  room  is 
also  made  for  the  addition  of  new  plates  around  the  superior 
orifice.  From  the  observations  of  Agassiz  it  appears  that  these 
new  plates  are  developed  according  to  a  spiral  arrangement ; 
that  is,  a  whole  circle  is  not  formed  simultaneously ;  but  the 
new  plates  at  the  top  of  the  several  rows  are  added  in  succession. 
This  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  showing  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
growth  of  the  leaves,  and  parts  of  the  flower,  in  Plants.  (See  § 
1081,  and  Veget.  Physiol.  §  302.) 

1093.  The  shell  is  covered  in  the  living  state  by  a  membrane, 
which  is  sometimes  very  delicate,  sometimes  thick  and  spongy. 
This  unites  the  bases  of  all  the  spines,  and  communicates  with 
the  interior  of  the  shell  by  delicate  processes,  which  pass  between 
the  adjacent  edges  of  the  plates ;  it  is  by  these  processes  that 
the  new  material  is  secreted,  which  adds  to  the  dimensions  of 
each,  and  thus  increases  the  capacity  of  the  shell.  Upon  looking 
to  the  part  of  the  shell  which  surrounds  the  superior  orifice,  it 
is  seen  that  the  plates  are  there  less  fully  developed  than  they 
are  below ;  their  edges  are  not  in  such  firm  contact ;  and  the 
tubercles  to  which  the  spines  are  attached  have  often  scarcely 


Pra.  706.— Shbll  op  Echinus,  or  Sra-urchin  ;  on  the  right  side,  covered  with  spines ;  on 
the  left  the  spines  removed. 

made  xneir  appearance.     The  enveloping  membrane  at  this  part« 
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in  the  living  state,  is  softer  and  inore  spongy  than  in  the  lower 
portion ;  and  it  is  in  its  substance  that  the  first  deposition  of 
calcareoas  matter  takes  place,  which  constitutes  the  origin  of  a 
new  plate.  A  careful  examination  of  a  specimen  in  progress  of 
growth  will  show  plates  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the 
thin  calcareous  scale  on  which  no  rudiment  of  spines  can  be  seen, 
to  the  solid  plate  furnished  with  bold  projections,  to  which  are 
attached  spines  several  inches  long.  The  structure  and  origin 
of  these  spines  will  be  presently  described. 

1094.  The  shell  of  the  Echinida  is  covered  in  the  living  state 
by  spines^  which  are  spmetimes  very  short  and  delicate,  in  other 
instances  long  and  slender,  and  in  many  species  of  moderate 
length  and  considerable  massiveness.  These  spines  are  attached 
to  tubercles  upon  the  surface  of  the  shell,  which  are  usually  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organs  they  support.  The  tuber- 
cles do  not  cover  the  whole  surface,  however;  but  they  are 
disposed  in  regular  rows  from  one  opening  of  the  shell  to  the 
other ;  and  the  plates  from  which  they  are  developed  are  called 
tubercular  plates.  Between  the  bands  of  tubercles  there  are 
others  almost  destitute  of  these  prominences ;  and  the  pieces 
of  the  shell  composing  them  are  termed  ambulacrcd  plates. 
These  plates  are  usually  not  altogether  destitute  of  tubernles; 
but  the  tubercles,  as  well  as  the  spines  which  they  bear,  are  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  same  parts  on  the  other  series.  The 
ambulacral  plates  are  perforated  by  a  large  number  of  very 
minute  orifices,  through  which  delicate  membranous  tubes  are 
put  forth ;  these  assist  the  animal  in  walking,  or  seizing  its 
prey,  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described. 

1095.  The  spines  are  united  to  the  shell  by  the  general 
enveloping  membrane,  which  attaches  itself  round  their  bases  ; 
a  portion  of  this  takes  the  form  of  a  muscular  sheath  enclosing 
the  base  of  the  spine  and  the  tubercle,  and  by  its  contractions 
the  spines  are  caused  to  move  in  any  required  direction, — 
their  cup-like  bases  working  upon  the  tubercles,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  In  the  Cidaris,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  the  Echinida,  the  spines  are 
also  attached  by  a  round  ligament  (exactly  like  that  of  the  hip- 
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joint  in  Man),  which  is  inserted  into  a  little  depreaeion  at  the 
top  of  the  tubercle,  and  also  into  a  small  hollow  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cup.  In  this  manner  great  freedom  of  motion  is  pre-. 
served ;  and  that  degree  of  strength  is  added,  which  is  required 
for  the  vigorous  actions  performed  by  the  solid  massive  spines 
of  this  animal.  The  general  enveloping  membrane  serves  not 
only  for  the  movement  of  the  spines,  but  also  for  their  nutrition. 
During  the  formation  of  the  plates,  as  just  now  described,  they 
shoot  out  from  its  surface  like  horns  from  the  head  of  a  stag. 
They  remain  covered,  however,  by  delicate  prolongations  of  the 
living  membrane ;  and  by  these  new  layers  are  deposited,  one 
around  the  other,  so  that  the  diameter  and  the  length  of  the 
spine  are  increased  at  the  same  time.  The  structure  of  the 
spines  corresponds  with  that  of  the  shell ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  exquisite  beauty  and  regularity  of  its  arrangement,  as  is 
seen  when  a  very  thin  transverse  section  is  placed  under  the 
Microscope. — The  degree  in  which  the  spines  are  employed  as 
organs  of  locomotion,  or  for  other  purposes,  will  vary,  of  course,, 
with  their  size  and  strength.  In  the  Cidarii^  they  seem  to  act 
as  so  many  legs ;  and  they  are  also  used  for  excavating  hollows 
in  the  sand,  upon  which  the  animal  lies.  In  many  of  the  Eckini^ 
they  would  appear  too  slender  and  fragile  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  body ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  when  it  is  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  pressiure  upon  them  will  be  very  small.  In 
some,  however,  they  are  broad  and  flat ;  and  enlarge  towards 
their  extremities,  instead  of  tapering  to  a  point;  the  animals 
possessing  these  can  move  themselves  in  any  direction  by  means 
of  them,  even  on  land.  In  the  SctUeUa^  the  spines  are  extremely 
minute,  but,  at  the  same  time,  vastly  increased  in  number ;  each 
of  them  is  as  perfectly  organised,  and  its  motions  as  much 
governed  by  the  animal,  as  when  they  are  fewer  and  larger; 
and  by  means  of  their  combined  action,  the  animal  can  speedily 
bury  itself  in  the  sand,  for  the  purpose  either  of  procuring  food 
or  of  escaping  from  its  enemies. 

1096.  In  many  of  the  Echinida,  however,  the  chief  locomo« 
tive  organs  are  of  a  character  entirely  difierent.  From  the 
openings  in  the  ambulacral  plates,  a  number  of  very  delicate 
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membranous  tnbee,  each  of  them  furnished  with  a  sucker  at  its 
extremity,  are  capable  of  being  projected.  These  tubes  consist 
of  two  layers  of  muscular  fibre,  the  outer  one  of  which  is  circular, 
wliilst  the  inner  one  is  longitudinal.  Each  tube  is  connected 
with  a  little  vesicle  containing  fluid,  which  is  found  within  the 
shell,  just  behind  the  minute  orifice  through  which  the  tut)« 
is  projected.  The  several  vesicles,  which  form  ^Ye  double  rows 
(//,  Fig.  707),  are  connected  by  a  set  of  vessels  adapted  to 
distend  them  with  fluid  ;  but  every  one  seems  to  have  a  perfect 
command  over  its  own  tubular  foot.  When  the  vesicle  propels 
fluid  into  it,  the  tube  is  projected  to  a  considerable  length ;  and 
the  bands  of  muscular  fibre  which  it  possesses  enable  it  to  be 
turned  in  any  direction,  and  to  apply  its  sucker  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner.  When  the  distension  is  withdrawn,  by 
the  relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the  vesicle,  the  longitudinal  fibres 
contract,  and  the  tube  is  shortened  with  considerable  force  ;  the 
water  which  it  contained  flowing  back  through  the  aperture  of 
the  shell  into  the  vesicle  behind.  In  many  species  this  apparatus 
appears  to  afford  the  principal  means  both  of  locomotion  and  of 
the  prehension  of  food.  When  several  tubes  are  projected  in  any 
particular  direction,  and  their  suckers  are  attached  to  a  fixed 
point  beyond,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  tubes  then  contract,  the 
whole  body  will  be  drawn  towards  that  point.  Appearing,  as 
it  will  then  do,  to  turn  upon  the  spines,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
many  observers  should  have  regarded  the  spines  as  the  real 
instruments  of  locomotion  ;  since  the  transparency  of  the  tubes 
will  prevent  their  being  observed,  unless  they  are  carefully 
looked  for. 

1097.  The  action  of  these  tubular  suckers  may  be  well  seen 
in  the  common  Astericu  or  Star-fish ;  from  the  under  side  of 
whose  arms  they  project  in  great  numbers.  If  one  of  these 
animals  be  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  of  sea- water,  it  may  be  seen 
to  climb  up  its  sides  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus.  One  set  of 
suckers  is  fixed,  and  the  animal  is  drawn  towards  them  by  the 
contraction  of  their  tubes ;  it  then  takes  a  fresh  attachment  by 
a  set  which  were  previously  free ;  and  thus  the  numerous  feet 
are  all  employed,  fixing  and  detaching  themselves  alternately, 
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80  that  the  animal  gradually  ascends  the  smooth  surface,  as  it 
would  the  face  of  a  submarine  rock.  In  the  animals  of  Uiis 
form,  too,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  tubular 
feet  in  convepng  food  to  the  mouth.  If  the  Asterias  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  slight  hold  which  it  can  take  by 
bending  its  rays,  many  animals  upon  which  it  preys  would 
easily  escape ;  but  in  this  beautiful  apparatus  of  suckers  at  the 
extremities  of  the  feet,  is  a  provision  for  retaining  with  great 
force  whatever  has  been  once  entrapped,  and  for  carrying  it 
towards  the  central  mouth.  In  the  Echiniu  these  tubes  are 
much  longer,  and  would  seem  to  act  like  the  tentacula  of  the 
Polypes, — floating  loosely  in  the  water,  ready  to  attach  their 
suckers  to  any  animal  that  in  its  active  movements  may  cross  the 
field  which  they  command.  When  a  single  foot  has  gained  an 
attachment,  others  are  speedily  brought  to  its  assistance ;  and 
the  unlucky  victim  is  soon  secured.  That  the  £chini  use  their 
tubular  feet  for  progression  also,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  if 
placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  they  are  not  unfrequently  found 
within  a  short  time  perambulating  its  margin. 

1098.  Besides  these  tubular  feet,  there  exists  another  series 
of  appendages,  so  remarkable  in  their  character,  that  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  separate  animals  parasitic  upon  the  Star- 
fish and  Echinus,  and  have  been  described  as  such  under  the 
name  of  Pedicellarice,  Each  consists  of  a  stem,  bearing  at  its 
summit  a  sort  of  forceps  of  calcareous  matter,  not  unlike  a  crab'^s 
claw,  except  that  the  two  (sometimes  three)  blades  are  equal  and 
similar.  When  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  is  introduced  between 
the  blades,  which  are  for  the  most  part  open  in  a  fresh  and 
vigorous  specimen,  they  instantly  close  and  grasp  it  with  con- 
siderable force.  The  particular  use  of  these  prehensile  organs  ia 
not  evident.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mouth ;  but,  where  they  exist  at  all  (for  it  is  not  in  every 
species  that  they  are  found),  they  are  disposed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface,  often  forming  dense  groups  around  the 
spines. 

1099.  In  all  the  Echinida  the  alimentary  canal  forms  a  long 
tube,  possessing  two  orifices.     We  shall  presently  find  that  the 
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relative  position  of  these  orifices  undergoes  important  variations 
in  the  different  species.   The  intestinal  tube  usually  makes  about 


Fro.  707.— Anatomy  or  Echinus:  a.  mouth,  surrounded  by  the  teeth  and  i&yra,e,ei 
ft,  oesriphacirus ;  s,  stomach,  or  first  portion  of  the  intestine ;  d,  intestinal  tube  ;  e,  ovary ; 
f,  /,  ambulacral  vesicles ;  ff,  ff,  shell. 

two  turns  within  the  shell ;  and  it  is  attached  to  its  walls  by  a 
fold  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  general  cavity.  This  mem- 
branous fold  contains  distinct  blood-vessels,  by  which  the  nutri- 
tive matter  seems  to  be  absorbed  from  the  digestive  cavity ; 
and  these  blood-vessels  form  part  of  a  complex  system,  by  which 
the  absorbed  fluid  is  distributed  over  the  whole  body.  "We  have 
in  these  animals,  too,  a  distinct  provision  for  the  aeration  of  their 
fluid,  by  its  exposure  to  a  constantly-renewed  layer  of  water. 
The  whole  cavity  of  the  shell,  except  the  portion  occupied  by 
the  intestinal  tube  and  its  appendages,  seems  to  be  one  great 
respiratory  chamber.  Water  is  admitted  to  it  from  without ; 
and  its  lining  membrane,  on  which  the  blood-vessels  are  minutely 
distributed,  is  covered  with  cilia,  by  the  vibrations  of  which 
the  fluid  covering  its  surface  is  continually  renewed,  and 
the  blood  thus  obtains  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  from  the 
VOL.  11.  K  K 
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atmospheric  ftir  diffased  through  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The 
fluid  is  introdoced  into  the  cavity  hj  ten  respiratorj  tubes, 
which  are  placed  around  the  mouth,  and  which  hear  a  strong 
resemhUmce  to  the  tentacula  of  the  Sea- Anemone  (Fig.  719).  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  other  termination  of  the  alimentary 
tube  are  situated  the  ovaries,  which  open  bj  separate  orifices 
around  the  vent,  just  as  do  those  of  the  Mednsa  around  the  single 
aperture  of  its  stomach.  These  ovaries  periodically  enlarge  to 
a  considerable  size ;  and  in  some  species  they  are  used  as  food, 
being  termed  the  roe  of  the  Sea^gg.  In  ancient  Rome  these 
parts  of  the  Echini  constituted  a  favourite  dish  at  the  tables  of 
the  great. 

1100.  Many  of  the  animals  of  this  group  are  provided  vdth 
a  very  complex  masticating  apparatus,  consisting  of  five  bard 
and  sharp  teeth,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  a  powerful  set  of 
muscles ;  these  take  their  origin  chiefly  from  five  plates  which 
project  around  the  mouth  into  the  cavity  of  the  shelL  The 
teeth  work  in  bony  sockets  or  jaws,  which,  when  fixed  together 
in  their  natural  positions,  form  a  five-sided  conical  mass  (Fig. 
707,  c,  c),  aptly  enough  compared  by  Aristotle  to  a  lantern,  and 
frequently  described  by  modern  writers  under  the  name  of  the 
^Mantern  of  Aristotle."  This  complex  machine  consists  of 
twenty-five  pieces,  moved  by  thirty-five  muscles.  It  would 
seem  to  constitute  a  very  powerful  mill,  in  which  the  food  is 
speedily  reduced  to  fragments.  Regarding  the  nature  of  their 
aliment,  however,  there  is  still  some  uncertainty;  there  seems 
reason  to  believe,  that  small  Crustacea  and  MoUusca  constitute 
their  chief  food ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  like  others  of  the 
class,  they  are  omnivorous,  and  can  digest  almost  any  organic 
matter  that  comes  within  their  reach. 

1101.  Perhaps  the  most  singular  fact  in  the  economy  of  the 
Echinida,  although  something  of  the  same  kind  is  presented  by 
several  other  species  of  the  class,  is  the  mode  of  their  develop- 
ment from  the  egg.  The  egg  gives  birth  to  a  minute  embryo 
clothed  with  cilia,  by  the  agency  of  which  it  swims  freely  about 
in  the  water.  This,  which  is  at  first  globular,  gradually  ac- 
quires a  pyramidal  form,  and  its  base  presents  an  opening  or 
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mouth  which  leads  into  a  sac-like  stomach.  At  the  samd  tim« 
four  slender,  calcareous  rods  are  formed  in  the  angles  of  thd 
^ramid,  beyond  the  lower  angles  of  which  they  project  con- 
siderably, accompanied  hy  a  prolongation  of  the  gelatinous  flesh 
of  which  the  whole  body  is  composed^  They  all  meet  at  the 
summit,  and  are  also  unite<i  above  the  middle  by  cross  pieces,' 
and  the  entire  skeleton  has  been  aptly  compsu^d  to  an  art-' 
ist's  easel.  The  little  amioMil  still  moves  by  the  action  of 
ciHa,  which  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  along  the  course 
of  the  calcareous  rodftr  In  course  of  time  the  young  Eehinui 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  not  however  by  the  metamor^ 
phosis  of  the  larva,  but  in  the  form  of  a  small  dise  in  the  interior 
of  the  dome  formed  by  the  flesh  of  the  latter.  This  increases  in 
size,  and  gradually  acquires  a  more  (iomplex  organization ;  whilst 
the  curious  larval  structure,  the  direct  product  of  the  egg,  is 
simuhaneoudy  wasted  away  until  it  eiftirely  disappears,  the  only 
parts  of  it  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  future  S  ^a- 
Urchin  being  the  stomach  and  oesophagus.  The  discovery  of 
these  curious  and  interesting  facts  is  due  to  th^  researches  of 
Professor  Miiller  of  Berlin. 

1 102.  The  two  most  important  genera  of  this  Order  are  the 
Cidaris  and  the  Echinus,  The  former  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  most  highly  organised  of  the  entire  elass  ;  its  spines  beitag 
proportionally  few  and  powerful^  and  being  connected  with  theif 
tubercles  by  a  mode  of  attachment  superadded  to  those  whicb 
we  find  elsewhere  (§  1096).  The  J^Am««,.  however,  is  the  best- 
known  of  these  genera,  in  consequence  of  its  more  extensive 
geographical  distribution,  and  its  abundance  in  the  places  it 
frequents.  One  species,  found  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  has  the 
power  of  excavating  for  itself  hollows  in  the  limestone  rock  on 
which  it  lies ;  but  by  what  means  it  does  so  is  uncertain. — In 
tiie  Clypeaster  and  Scutellaj  the  shell  is  more  or  less  flattened ; 
and  is  sometimes  divided  by  vertical  partitions,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  resemble  a  Star-fish.  At  the  same  time,  the  vent 
leaves  its  central  position  on  the  upper  surface,  and  approaches 
the  mouth,  which  still  retains  its  central  position  below.  In 
the  Spatangus,  or  Heart-Urchin,  common  on  many  of  our  sandy 
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shores,  the  radiated  form  is  considerably  departed  from.  The 
shell,  instead  of  being  round,  is  oval ;  and  it  is  often  much  pro- 
longed in  one  direction,  so  that  the  radial  dijsposition  of  its  parts 
gives  place  to  a  bi-lateral  symmetry.  We  here  find  neither  the 
mouth  nor  the  vent  occupying  a  central  position.  Of  the  habits 
of  the  Spatangi  little  is  known.  They  are  almost  always  found 
buried  in  the  sand ;  and  their  alimentary  canal  is  filled  with  the 
same  substance,  in  which  they  seem  to  find  enough  nutriment, 
composed  probably  of  the  minute  animals  mingled  with  it.  As 
they  are  entirely  destitute  of  teeth,  and  seem  unable  to  bring 
their  suckers  into  proximity  with  the  mouth,  they  must  derive 
their  nourishment  from  the  chance-supplies  which  the  sub- 
stances in  contact  with  their  mouths  may  furnish.  But  their 
whole  organization  is  adapted  to  this  mode  of  existence ;  as  much 
as  the  more  complex  structure  of  the  Cidariies  is  to  the  life 
which  they  are  intended  to  lead.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how,  with  so  little  power  either  of  locomotion  or  prehension, 
they  can  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  aliment. 
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1 103.  In  this  Order,  of  which  the  common  Asterias^  or  Star- 
fish, may  he  taken  as  the  type,  we  approach  in  a  certain  degree 
to  the  inferior  forms  of  Radiata.  Instead  of  the  complete  diges- 
tive apparatus,  with  two  orifices,  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
Echinida,  we  find  a  stomach  only,  often  with  a  single  aperture, 
like  that  of  the  Actinia  (§  1 121).  This  stomach  has  a  distinctly 
radiated  form.  In  the  Asterias  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  body, 
and  prolongations  of  it  extend  into  the  rays.  The  side  of  the 
body  on  which  the  mouth  is  situated,  is  always  termed  the  lower 
surface ;  as  the  Star-fish  and  its  allies  generally  live  in  this  appa- 
rently-inverted position.  The  body  and  rays  of  the  Stellerida 
are  composed,  like  the  spheroidal  shell  of  the  Echinida,  of  calca- 
reous plates  joined  together.  —  The  upper  surface  is  usually 
covered  with  short  spines,  moving  upon  small  tubercles,  and 
connected  by  the  general  integument,  as  in  the  Echinus.     It  is 
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on  the  lower  surface  only,  and  in  the  central  line  of  each  ray, 
that  we  find  the  ambulacral  plates.     The  tubular  feet  are  very 
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numerous,  though  short,  in  the  Star-fish ;  but  much  fewer  in 
some  other  forms  belonging  to  the  Order.  They  are  connected, 
as  in  the  Echinus^  with  a  tubular  apparatus,  which  enables  the 
animal  to  project  them  either  together  or  separately.  The  ovaria 
are  disposed  in  a  radiated  form  around  the  mouth ;  and  they  are 
found  to  be  turgid  in  the  spring  and  the  conunencement  of  the 
summer. 

11 04.  In  the  Star-fishes  the  development  usually  takes  place 
in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  already  described  for  the  Echi- 
nida  (§  1 101).  The  eggs  are  not  extruded  at  once  and  left  to 
their  fate,  but  the  parent  retains  them  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  cavity  which  is  generally  formed  by  drawing  up  the  disc  and 
the  bases  of  the  arms ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  ova  have 
been  removed  from  this  shelter,  and  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  parent,  the  latter  has  been  seen  to  move  directly  to* 
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wndB  tliem  and  take  them  up  again,  an  exertion'  of  volition 
which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  meet  with  in  creatures 
80  low  in  the  acale  of  oi^anization  as  these.  In  one  species  that 
has  been  observed,  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs  is 
situated  under  the  skin  of  the  back.  The  egg  gives  birth  to  a 
minute  ciliated  creature,  which  swims  about  in  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  its  parent,  but  in  most  cases  it  soon  ac- 
quires from  one  to  four  little  processes  or  prehensile  arms,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  cling  to  the  walls  of  this  cavity.  When 
detached,  however,  it  still  swims  about  freely  by  the  agency  of 
cilia.  In  the  simplest  mode  of  development  this  larva  then 
gradually  acquires  a  radiate  form,  although  a  greater  or  less  por- 
tion of  the  larval  organs  are  changed  in  the  course  of  de- 
velopment; thf)  stomach  being  usually,  as  in  the  £chinida,  the 
most  important  organ  of  the  larva  that  is  transferred  to  the  per- 
fect Star- fish. — In  Ophiuray  however,  we  meet  with  a  mode  of 
development  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  Echinida ;  the  full- 
grown  larvsB  of  this  genus  present  nearly  the  same  easel-like 
form  as  those  of  the  Sea-Urchins,  and,  like  them,  were  formerly 
described  as  a  peculiar  animal  form  under  the  generic  name  of 
Fluieus.  From  this  singular  larva  the  perfect  Ophiura  is  pro- 
duced in  the  following  manner.  Around  the  stomach  and  oeso- 
phagus of  the  Pbiteus  small  sacs  make  their  appearance,  at  first 
contained  within  its  body,  but  gradually  increasing  in  size  until 
they  form  the  disc  of  the  future  Star-fish,  suspended,  as  it  were, 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  beU  of  the  larva.  Judications  of  the 
arms  then  present  themselves ;  calcareous  matter  begins  to  be  der 
posited  in  the  skin ;  the  larval  mouth  is  displaced,  and  a  new 
one  is  formed ;  the  young  Star-fish  continues  increasing  in  size, 
pntil  at  last  the  larva  is  got  rid  of  altogether,  the  only  part  of  it 
which  remains  in  the  perfect  Star-fish  being  the  stomach. 

110«').  The  mouth  of  the  Asterue  open3  at  once  into  the 
stomach ;  it  is  unprovided  with  teeth ;  and  the  digestive  secre- 
t;ions  appear  to  constitute  the  only  means  possessed  by  the 
finimal  of  reducing  its  food.  There  is  considerable  variety  in 
this  group,  as  to  the  number  of  rays,  the  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  the  central  disc,  ai^d  the  degree  in  which  the  stomadi 
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is  continued  into  tbem.  Some  are  so  little  divided  &t  the 
edges,  that  in  external  form  they  approach  the  Cfypeasten 
(§  1102);  whilst  in  others  the  disk  seems  almost  absent,  the 
linimal  being,  as  it  were,  all  rays.  In  general  organization, 
however,  there  is  a  pretty  close  correspondence  throughout.— 
The  AsteruB  appear  to  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  loco- 
motive  power.  Their  rays  are  very  flexible,  so  that  they 
can  be  drawn  up  towards  the  mouth,  or  moved  from  side  to  side 
towards  each  other,  so  as  to  give  the  animal  the  power  of  insi- 
nuating itself  through  narrow  apertures.  The  rays  appear  to  be 
principally  moved  by  the  general  integument,  which  is  thick 
and  contractile.  Small  red  points  have  been  observed  at  their 
extremities  in  some  species,  which,  from  their  connection  with 
the  nervous  cord  of  each  ray,  and  from  their  analogy  with  the 
eyes  of  other  Invertebrata,  are  believed  to  be  visual  organs. 
This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  observation  of  Professor 
Forbes,  that  the  spines  are  disposed  around  them  in  a  peculiar 
circular  mode,  so  that  they  may  be  closed  over  these  organs 
for  their  protection,  or  may  diverge  for  their  most  extended 
employment.  The  same  gentleman  has  remarked  that  these 
animals  appear  to  take  cognizance  of  oljects  of  food  placed  at  a 
little  distance  from  them ;  and  that,  in  their  movements  isom 
place  to  place,  they  seem  to  be  aware  of  obstacles  in  their  direct 
path,  and  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  them.  It  has  been 
remarked  also  that,  when  all  their  feet  are  protruded,  they  will 
suddenly  retract  them,  if  any  substance  be  brought  in  close 
proximity  to  them,  but  without  touching  them. 

1106.  Notwithstanding  their  possession  of  this  amount  of 
perceptive  power,  however,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very  sus- 
ceptible to  painful  impressions.  If  severe  mutilations  be  per- 
formed whilst  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  it  does  not 
appear  conscious  of  them,  but  continues  its  movements  as  before. 
The  suckers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injured  part  are  re- 
tracted ;  but  the  others,  even  in  the  same  ray,  continue  their 
actions,  as  if  unaffected  by  the  sense  of  injury.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  reproduction  of  parts  may  take  place  after  such  mutila- 
tions, details  have  abready  been  given. — The  Asterue  are  animals 
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of  great  voracity.  Like  the  Actiniaa,  thej  seem  to  be  always 
gaping,  as  it  were,  for  food ;  and  to  swallow  whatever  falls  in 
their  way.  The  mouth  is  extremely  dilatable,  so  that  it  can 
admit  large  shell-fish  and  Crustacea,  as  well  as  small  fishes,  and 
fragments  of  larger  bodies  which  may  be  cast  upon  the  shore. 
Like  the  Sea- Anemone,  they  usually  disgorge  the  indigestible 
parts  by  the  same  orifice ;  and  they  seem  also  possessed  of  the 
power  of  partially  everting  their  stomachs,  or  turning  them  inside- 
out,  so  that  the  lining  membrane  projects  through  the  mouth. 
Lideed  it  is  in  this  condition  that  they  frequently  lie  in  wait  for 
their  prey  ;  the  protruded  portion  being  wrapped  round  the  ob- 
ject, and  then  drawn  in.  It  seems  to  be  by  some  means  of  this 
kind  that  the  AsterisD  are  able  to  destroy  and  digest  Oysters  and 
Mussels,  without  drawing  their  bodies  from  the  shell. 

1107.  Li  the  Ophiurm  we  find  a  more  distinct  central  disk 
than  in  the  Asteris  ;  and  to  this  the  viscera  are  confined.  It  is 
furnished  with  arms,  which  are  sometimes  simple  or  undivided 
bom  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  of  a  rounded  tapering  form, 
like  a  serpent's  tail,  as  in  the  genus  Ophiura;  whilst  in  other 
genera,  as  the  Eufyahy  they  ramify  minutely,  dividing  regularly 
into  branches,  which  again  subdivide^  so  as  to  form  a  most  com- 
plex series  of  appendages.  These  arms  are  all  composed  of 
jointed  plates,  like  those  of  the  Asteria;  and  they  are  possessed 
of  spines  or  scales.  The  OphiurtB  are  much  more  active  in  their 
habits  than  are  the  Asteriss.  Their  rays  seem  very  flexible ;  and 
by  the  contraction  of  their  envelope  they  may  be  moved  in  all 
directions.  Thus  they  are  able  to  swim  and  to  walk  with  con- 
siderable facility ;  as  well  as  to  exercise  considerable  power  in 
obtaining  their  prey. 


Order  lU.— CRINOIDEA. 

1 108.  This  interesting  Order  of  Echinoderms,  which  was  form- 
erly much  more  abundantly  represented,  receives  its  name  from 
the  lUy-like  form  which  several  of  its  members  present  (Fig, 
709).    All  of  them,  instead  of  moving  freely  where  they  will. 
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are  attached,  during  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  their  lives,  by  a 
peduncle,  or  footstalk,  to  some  solid  body.  They  all  seem  to 
possess  two  orifices  to  the  digestive  cavity.  Of  this  Order  the 
Comatula  is  the  most  abundant  example ;  and  as  its  organisa* 
tion  is  better  understood  than  that  of  any  other  genus,  our  no- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  group  is  principally  derived  from 
it.  In  general  form,  the  Comatula  does  not  depart  widely  from 
some  of  the  animals  just  described*  The  star-like  aspect  is  still 
regularly  preserved;  and  the  mouth  is  in  the  centre  of  what 
must  yet  be  regarded  as  the  under  surface  of  the  body.  The 
viscera  are  contained  in  the  central  disk,  which  is  composed  of 
numerous  polygonal  plates.  The  arms  arising  from  this  disk 
are  five  in  number;  but  they  speedily  subdivide,  each  usually 
separating  into  four.  These  are  composed  of  a  number  of  calca« 
reous  pieces,  solid  and  nearly  cylindrical,  which  are  inclosed  in 
a  living  flesh  of  greater  thickness  than  the  integuments  of  the 
AsteruB,  Thus  we  have  seen  the  rays,  which  in  the  Asteris 
contained  the  principal  part  of  the  animal,  first  deprived  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  stomach,  and  then  losing  their  cavity  alto* 
gether,  so  as  to  become  mere  locomotive  appendages  to  the 
central  disk.  To  the  skeleton  of  the  arms,  we  find  that  jointed 
lateral  appendages,  of  a  similar  structure,  are  attached  ;  and  these 
also  are  clothed  with  the  fleshy  integument  which  secretes  them* 
Between  these  lateral  appendages  is  a  slight  furrow,  occupied  by 
papillae,  which  are  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia  ;  and  it  appears 
to  be  principally  by  the  action  of  these  cilia,  that  food  is  brought 
towards  the  mouth.  Although  the  digestive  cavity  has  two 
orifices,  it  is  not  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  the 
Eehimda.  There  is  no  separate  alimentary  canal ;  but  only  a 
stomach  like  that  of  the  Asierue^  with  a  short  tubular  prolonga- 
tion, of  which  the  orifice  projects  between  the  mouth  and  the 
side  of  the  disk.  (This  projecting  orifice,  which  is  very  evident 
in  the  £ncrinites,  has  been  commonly  mistaken  for  the  mouth, 
which  is  much  less  apparent.)  At  the  surface  of  the  disc  opposite 
to  the  mouth,  the  Comatula  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  short, 
jointed  arms,  which  serve  it  in  place  of  l^s  for  adhering  to 
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rocks  ftiid  other  solid  satNuarine  bodies.  The  mootb  is  then  di- 
rected upwards,  and  the  long,  branched  arms  are  waved  about 
in  variotts  directions  in  search  of  food,  presenting  a  very  el^ant 
appearance. 

1109.  In  its  joung  state  the  Camaiula  is  fixed  to  submarine 
objects,  being  attached  with  the  mouth  upwards  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  a  long  flexible  stalk  composed  of  calcareous  cylin- 
ders. In  this  form  it  closely  resembles  a  great  group  of 
Echinoderms,  which  were  formerly  excessively  abundant,  as 
their  remains  sometimes  constitute  nearly  the  whole  mass  of 
thick  strata  of  rock,  and  which  were  attached  by  a  similar 
flexible  calcareous  stem  during  their  whole  existence.  The 
young  Comatultiy  in  the  attached  state,  was  indeed  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  member  of  this  group,  and  described  as  such  under 
the  name  of  Peniacrinus  europ^pus,  but  it  is  now  known  that  at 
a  certain  period  of  growth  the  disc  and  arms  quit  the  stem,  and 
pass  the  remaining  term  of  their  existence  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
The  only  living  representatives  of  the  Encrinidm^  or  trueSea-lilies, 
are  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indiim  seas,  where  a  few  specimens 
of  two  or  three  species  have  been  found  at  great  depths.  One 
of  these,  the  Pentacrinus  caput  Medu9<By  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  it  is  to  its  discovery  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  this  re- 
markable group  of  animab,  most  of  whose  representatives  have 
so  long  since  passed  away.  In  this  creature  the  disk  and  arms 
are  formed  like  those  of  the  Comatula;  the  latter  are  thickly  set 
with  jointed  lateral  appendages  of  considerable  length.  The 
#f0m  is  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  composed  of  a  large  numbei; 
iof  pieces  similar  to  those  of  the  arms.  From  this  stem  there 
iU*ise,  at  regular  intervals,  several  verticils^  or  whorls,  of  second- 
ary arms ;  which  do  not  eubdivide,  and  are  destitute  of  lateral 
appendages.  All  these  parts  are  covered  with  a  fleshy  integu- 
ment, by  which  they  are  produced,  and  to  which  they  owe  their 
>ppwer  of  movement.  This  integument  seems  to  dip  down  be- 
tween each  joint,  and  to  form  the  connecting  medium  between 
;]^e  different  pieces.  As  the  base  of  the  stem  of  the  recent  species 
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lias  never  been  obtained,  the  mode  by  ivhich  the  Pentacrinus 
attaches  itself  to  solid  bodies  has  never  been  clearly  made  oht ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  fossil  remains  are  sometimes  met  with,  that  the  animals 
of  this  genus  are  not  permanently  adherent  to  solid  masses^  but 
have  the  power  of  occasionally  detaching  themselves. 

1110.  In  some  of  the  fossil  species,  the  subdivision  and  rami* 
Dcatipn  of  the  arms  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
in  any  of  the  recent  forms  of  this  tribe.  The  number  of  pieces 
in  the  skeleton  thus  becomes  very  large.  In  the  Pentaerinu$ 
BriareuSy  it  has  been  calculated  that  at  lef^st  100,000  exist, 
exclusively  of  the  joints  of  the  lateral  appendages,  which  are 
probably  more  than  50,000  additiooaL  As  each  joint  was  fur- 
mshed  with  at  least  two  bundles  of  muscular  fibre,  one  for  its 
contraction,  the  other  for  its  extension,  we  have  300,000  such  in 
the  body  of  a  single  Pentacrinus — an  amount  of  muscular  appa^ 
ratus  far  exceeding  any  that  has  been  elsewhere  observed  in  the 
Animal  Creation^  But  it  will  be  remarked  that  these  parts  are 
but  repetitions  of  one  another  in  structure,  and  that  consequently 
their  variety  of  actions  must  be  very  small;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  movements  of  this  complex 'piece  of  mechanism 
are  far  less  capable  of  being  combined  and  adapted  to  a  specific 
purpose,  than  those  of  a  prehensile  structure  of  higher  organi- 
sation— ^the  hand  of  Man -with  its  twenty-seven  bones  and 
thirty^nine  musdes.  A  repetition  of  similar  parts  always 
implies  a  low  degree  of  organisation,  as  it  indicates  a  very 
ismall  amount  of  variety  in  the  functions  to  be  performed:; 
and  the  approach  towards  a  higher  character  is  marked 
by  the  modifioation  of  some  of  these  for  particular  purpose^r^ 
a  ipecialitaihn,  or  setting  apart^  for  some  object  of  a  more  iair 
portant  nature  than  those  general  functiona  to  which  they  all 
contribute.  But  the  simple  actions,  which  alone  can  be  per:r 
formed  by  the  arms  of  the  Pentacrinus,  ai!e  aU  that  it  needs  fyx 
the  grasp  of  its  food. 

1111.  The  general  structure  of  the  Encrinufl,  of  which  no 
/eoent  species  je^^ist,  b^a^s  i^  (^lose  ,affmty  with  t^at  pf  tt^ 
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Peniaerinus,  The  bodj  and  jointed  stem  exhibit  rather  a  rounded 
than  a  pentagonal  form  ;  the  hitter  is  often  destitute  of  second- 
ary arms;  and  the  principal  branches  do  not 
ramify  with  the  same  minuteness  as  those  of 
many  Pentacrini,  but  rather  resemble  in  their 
distribution  those  of  the  ComatuJa.     The  stalk 
is  attached  by  a  sort  of  spreading  root)  like 
that  of  many  Corals ;  and  we  must  therefore 
believe  this  tribe  of  Crinoidea  to  have  been  en* 
tirely  fixed. — Besides  the  Encrinus  and  Pen- 
tacrinus,  there  are  many  other  extinct  genera 
of  Crinoidea,  which  present  a  very  beautiful 
aeries  of  forms,  all  referable  to  the  same  general 
type ;  but  on  these  our  limits  forbid  us  to  dwell. 
—In  the  recent  species  of  Crinoidea,  one  or 
two  of  the  arms  may  occasionally  be  found,  of 
much  smaller  sise  than  the  rest,  and  apparently  ^^  709-BKCEnn» 
in  process  of  replacing  others  which  have  been 
accidentally  lost.    Among  the  fossil  Crinoidea,  sach  instances 
are  by  no  means  rare. 


Order  IV.— HOLOTHURmA. 

1112.  This  Order  may  be  regarded  as  leading  from  the 
Echiniday  which  may  be  considered  as  the  types  of  the  Class, 
towards  the  Articulated  series.  In  some  respects  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  present  a  higher  grade  of  organisation  than  we  else- 
where meet  with  among  the  Echinodermata ;  but  this  does  not 
entitle  it  to  rank  as  the  typical  order  of  the  class ;  since  its  more 
elevated  character  is  only  obtained  by  its  approach  towards  a 
very  different  type  of  organisation.  This  Order,  which  consists 
of  the  Hblothuria  and  its  allies,  is  known  by  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  calcareous  matter  contained  in  the  skin  ;  this 
never  forms  an  armour  of  plates  and  spines,  but  is  met  with  only 
in  the  shape  of  scattered  grains.    The  dun  is  soft,  and  very 
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distensible  and  contractile ;  so  that  the  size  and  form  of  the  body 
are  capable  of  great  variation.  The  tubular  feet,  however,  still 
usually  exist.  They  are  sometimes  arranged  in  distinct  rows, 
stretching  from  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other  ;  and  sometimes 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  surface.  The  general  form  of  the 
body  varies  considerably  in  the  different  species.  In  some  it  is 
of  a  nearly  globular  shape,  as  in  the  Echinus ;  not  flattened  at 
the  poles,  however,  but  prolonged  at  these  points.  In  others  it 
is  still  more  lengthened,  and  presents  slight  transverse  markings. 
And  in  the  most  aberrant  species,  the  body  exhibits  an  almost 
worm-like  form;  being  greatly  prolonged,  and  contracted  at 
intervals  into  distinct  articulations.     Nevertheless,  in  all  these. 


FlO.  710.--PKKTACTA. 


the  radiated  tjrpe  is  evident  in  the  conformation  of  the  parts 
around  the  mouth.  This  is  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  body,  and  is  surrounded  by  appendages  more  or  less  ramified 
and  fringed ;  so  that,  on  looking  down  upon  these  parts  only,  we 
might  almost  suppose  them  to  belong  to  one  of  the  SteUerida. 

1113.  Although  the  body  is  not  furnished  with  any  complete 
calcareous  skeleton,  we  occasionally  find  a  circle  of  plates  around 
the  mouth.  These  afford  attachment  to  the  muscles,  which 
stretch  along  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  and  which  are  con- 
cerned in  its  alterations  of  form.  The  mouth  does  not  lead  to  a 
distinct  stomach ;  but  it  is  the  commencement  of  a  long  aliment- 
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ary  tube,  of  nearly  uniform  diameter  throughodt;  which,  after 
manj  conTolutiona,  terminates  at  or  near  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  body. — The  Holotkmia  has  the  power  of  drawing  inwards 
its  tentacula,  and  of  eloung  its  mouth  around  them ;  so  that  no 
appearance  of  them  can  be  seen.  It  is  probably  by  a  movement 
of  this  kind  that  it  swallows  its  food,  which  seems  to  consist  of 
almost  any  kind  of  organised  matter  that  falls  in  the  way  o  the 
animal ;  for  the  intestine  is  generally  found  distended  with  sand, 
in  which  may  be  detected  the  remains  of  corals,  sea- weeds,  and 
other  marine  substances.  In  the  Hohikuria  the  sucking  feet 
are  distributed  irregularly  over  the  surface  of  the  body ;  but  in 
the  Pentacia  (Fig.  710)  they  are  arranged  in  fire  longitudinal 
rows.  In  the  Psoitis,  again,  they  are  confined  to  a  fiat  disc, 
which  thus  forms  a  foot  analogous  to  that  of  the  Gasteropod 
MoUusks,  which  these  animals  somewhat  resemble  in  form ;  and 
in  Synapta  they  are  entirdy  wanting*-^There  are  some  interest- 
ing points  in  the  internal  organisation  of  ^is  group,  which  tend  to 
show  its  relationship  to  the  Articulata;  and  their  analogy  to 
that  group  is  further  shown  in  their  power  of  comparatively 
active  locomotion.  By  the^xibility  of  their  integument,  and 
the  muscular  fibres  with  which  it  is  famished,  they  are  able  to 
swim  and  crawl  with-  fiicility.  Some  of  them  frequent  deep 
waters ;  whilst  others  are  found  among  rocks  and  floating  sea- 
weeds, at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore. 

1114.     Near  the  Holothuria  we  are  probably  to  place  the 
Sipuncultis  and  its  allies;    although  the  worm-like  aspect  of 

their  bodies,  and  the  entire  ab<^ 
sence  of  either  prickles  or  tubular 
feet  from  the  skin,  would  lead  us. 
to  suppose  them  entirely  diflerent 
ftQ.  7ii.-8in;NcuLiT8.  ''  ^°  character.  In  fact  they  consti-: 
tute  an  extremely  aberrant  group 
—just  such  as  the  philosophic  Naturalist  might  expect  to  find 
between  classes  formed  upon  types  so  different  as  the  Radiated 
and  Articulated  The  mouth  is  not  surrounded  by  radiating 
arms,  as  in  the  HohthuricB,  but  it  is  armed,  in  many  species, 
with  a  set  of  teeth  arranged  in  a  pentagonal  form,  like  those  of 
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tbe  Echinus.  In  some,  however,  this  is  replaced  bj  a  sort  of 
probosds,  which  may  be  protruded  or  retracted  like  that  of  many 
Annelida  (§  906).  So  great  a  resemblance,  in  fact,  do  such 
animals  bear  to  certain  species  which  we  find  in  this  Class,  that 
they  have  been  arranged  by  many  Naturalists  amongst  the 
Annelida,  and  their  true  place  may  still  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 
Kothing  can  be  imagined  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  con- 
nection between  these  two  classes,  which  is  established  by  meand 
of  this  group.  The  Sipunculi  are  seldom  found  but  oa,  sandy 
shores.  They  excavate  holes  in  the  sand,  in  which  they  conceal 
themselves,  occasionally  protruding  their  heads  from  the  orifice. 
They  are  much  sought  after  by  fishermen,  who  use  them,  like 
the  conrimon  lob-worm  {Arenieola  piseaiorum),  as  baits  for  their 
hooks.  Some  of  them  attach  stony  particles  to  their  skin,  by  a 
glutinous  exudation,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  a  hard  crust,  resem- 
bling that  formed  by  some  Annelida  (§  911),  others  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  abandoned  shell  of  MoUusca,  whilst  one  or 
two  species  are  able  to  excavate  a  habitation  for  themselves  in 
the  solid  substance  of  rocks  and  corals. 

1115.  In  regard  to  the  Geographical  distribution  of  the 
Echinodermata,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  all  the  forms  of 
this  Class  are  represented  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  globe. 
As  in  other  classes,  however,  so  in  this,  it  would  appear  that 
the  largest  species  are  found  in  tropical  regions ;  but  Echini^ 
Asteria,  and  HolothuruB,  occur  in  plenty  on  our  own  coasts. 
Star-fish  occasionally  abound  so  much  on  the  shores  of  France, 
as  to  be  used  for  a  profitable  manure.  We  have  no  certain 
knowledge  as  to  the  animals  which  find  in  the  Echinodermata 
their  regular  food.  Of  the  SteUerida^  Man  makes  no  other  use 
than  that  just  stated;  and  of  none  of  the  Echinida does  he  eat 
any  other  part  than  the  roe  (§  1099).  This  is  also  said  to  fur-* 
nish  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  Salmon  during  its  sojourn 
in  the  sea.  Of  the  HblothuruE,  one  species  is  collected  and 
eaten  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Neapolitan  coast ;  but  there 
is  another  which  constitutes  an  important  article,  not  only  of 
consumption,  but  of  regular  traffic.  Captain  Flinders  (1803)  fell 
in  with  a  fleet  of  Malay  proas,  near  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  oii 
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the  north  coast  of  New  Holland ;  and  was  informed  that  sixty 
proas,  carrying  one  thousand  men,  had  left  Macassar  two  months 
before  on  an  expedition  to  that  coast,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  collection  of  trepangs  for  the  Chinese  market  The  trepang^ 
hSche  de  mer,  or  sea-cueumbery  is  no  other  than  a  Holothuriaj 
which  is  extremelj  abundant  on  that  coast ;  in  shallow  water 
the  animal  may  be  taken  up  by  the  hand ;  in  deeper  water  it  is 
obtained  either  by  diving  or  spearing.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
edible  portion  of  it,  the  body  is  split  down  one  side,  boiled,  and 
pressed  with  a  weight  of  stones,  then  dried  in  the  sun  and  stowed 
away  in  bags.  About  a  thousand  of  them  make  a  picol^  which 
is  equivalent  to  ld31bs. ;  and  100  picols  are  a  cargo  for  a 
proa.  It  would  seem  that  European  traders  have  now  become 
alive  to  the  value  of  this  traffic ;  for  there  are  regular  establish- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  for  those 
who  go  heche-de-mer-ing^  as  the  employment  is  commonly  termed. 
After  exhausting  the  supplies  furnished  by  one  island,  they  pass 
on  to  another,  and  usually  complete  their  cargo  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  quantity  annually  sent  to  China  from  Macassar, 
which  is  the  principal  market  of  the  irepang,  is  usually  about 
7000  picols,  or  416  tons ;  the  price  varying  from  8  dollars  a 
picol  to  115,  according  to  the  quality.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able export  of  trepang  from  Manilla  to  Canton.  The  Sipuncu" 
luSf  also,  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  China  and  Japan. 

1116.  The  Geological  position  of  the  different  groups  of 
Echinodermata  presents  us  with  many  points  of  great  interest. 
No  remains  of  any  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  very  oldest 
fossiliferous  rocks  ;  but,  judging  by  the  abundance  of  the  skele- 
tons of  CrinoHdea  in  the  limestones  of  the  Transition  series,  the 
animals  of  that  group  must  have  been  among  the  most  numer- 
ous of  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  at  the  time  these  strata 
were  deposited.  So  abundant  are  they,  indeed,  that  they  may 
be  almost  sdd  to  constitute  those  thick  and  extensive  beds  of 
Transition  limestone,  which,  from  the  wheel-like  form  of  the 
separate  joints  of  the  Encrinite  stems,  are  termed  Entrochal 
Marble.  "  The  substance  of  this  marble,"  says  Dr.  Buckland, 
*'  is  often  almost  as  entirely  made  up  of  the  petrified  bones  of 
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Encrinites,  as  a  eom-rick  is  composed  of  straws.  Man  applies 
it  to  construct  his  palace,  and  adorn  his  sepulchre ;  but  there  are 
few  who  know,  and  fewer  still  who  duly  appreciate,  the  sur- 
prising fact,  that  much  of  this  marble  is  composed  of  the  skele- 
tons of  millions  of  organised  beings,  once  endowed  with  life  and 
susceptible  of  enjoyment,  which,  after  performing  the  part  that 
was  for  a  while  assigned  to  them  in  living  nature,  have  con- 
tributed  their  remains  towards  the  composition  of  the  mountain 
masses  of  the  earth."  Fragments  of  Encrinites  are  also  dis- 
persed irregularly  throughout  all  the  deposits  of  the  Transition 
period,  intermixed  with  the  remains  of  other  contemporary 
marine  animals.  No  other  species  of  Echinodermata,  however, 
as  yet  present  themselves ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that 
the  Crinaidea  which  so  abound  in  the  Transition  epoch,  be- 
longed, with  one  exception,  to  the  Encrinus  and  other  round- 
stemmed  genera,  and  were  therefore  more  unlike  the  existing 
forms  of  that  family,  than  were  those  which  we  find  at  a  later 
period.  All  these  Crinoidea,  which  continue  to  abound  in  the 
Mountain  Limestone  and  other  of  the  more  ancient  secondary 
rocks,  become  extinct  when  we  arrive  at  the  Lias ;  and  are  then 
replaced  by  the  Pentacrinus,  The  stems  of  Encrinites  compose 
extensive  beds  in  the  Carboniferous,  as  in  the  Transition  series ;  - 
and  these  are  often  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  of  a  dis- 
tinctly Coralline  nature,  so  that  the  animals  probably  grew  on 
the  banks  of  such  reefs  as  are  now  being  elevated  in  the  South- 
em  Ocean,  and  which,  if  properly  examined,  might  be  found  to 
support  their  living  analogues.  The  joiuts  of  the  Encrinite- 
stems  often  fall  asunder  when  the  connecting  rock  is  not  firm 
enough  to  hold  them, — the  animal  membrane  which  united  them 
in  the  living  state  having  long  since  decayed  away.  Their  flat 
round  form,  and  central  perforation,  have  occasioned  them  to  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Entrochi,  or  wheel-stones.  They  were  form- 
erly strung  as  beads  for  rosaries ;  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain  they  still  retain  the  appellation  of  St.  Cuthbert's  beads. 

*'  On  a  rock  by  Lindisfam 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name." 
VOL.  n.  L  L 
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1117.  The  PiM/amfttM.  first  began  to  abound  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lias ;  and  its  remains  present  themselves  in 
great  numbers  in  that  formation,  and  in  the  Oolite  which  suc- 
ceeds it.  From  that  period  they  diminish,  and  we  gradually 
lose  sight  of  this  interesting  group, — the  few  existing  species 
serving,  as  it  were,  but  to  indicate  the  structure  of  those,  which 
formerly  occupied  so  important  a  rank  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean. — As  the  Crinoidea  disappeared,  the  true  Stdlerida 
and  Echinida  took  their  place ;  and  remains  of  these  are  met 
with  in  almost  all  marine  strata,  down  to  the  present  time, — 
being  particularly  abundant  in  the  Chalk  and  Oolite. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  POLYPIFERA. 

1118.  No  doubt  can  now  exist  of  the  Anim&L  character  of 
the  beings  composing  this  class ;  although  the  Plant-like  form 
which  many  of  them  present,  deceived  the  Naturalists  of  former 
days,  as  it  does  the  uninformed  observer  at  the  present  time, 
into  the  belief  of  their  Vegetable  nature.  In  the  works  of  the 
older  Botanists,  the  zoophytes,  whether  hard  and  stony,  or  flexible 
and  horny,  were  arranged  and  described  with  Sea-weeds  and 
Mosses,  without  any  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  doing  so. 
So  far  was  this  theory  carried,  that  the  Sea-Anemone  was 
described  as  a  veritable  flower ;  and  Count  Marsigli,  who  de- 
tected the  existence  of  analogous  beings  in  coral  and  madrepore, 
spoke  of  them  as  the  blossoms  of  these  stony  plants.  It  is  now 
about  a  century  since  the  doctrine  of  their  Animal  character, 
now  universally  admitted,  was  received  with  any  degree  of  favour 
by  the  learned. 

1119.  It  is  only  of  late,  however,  that  the  Polypes  have  been 
carefully  investigated  and  well  understood.  A  large  proportion 
of  those  compound  structures,  which  are  known  as  Cortil, 
Madrepore,  &c.,  come  under  the  inspection  of  Naturalists  only 
in  their  dry  state,  stripped  of  all  that  characterises  the  living 
animal.  Hence  their  classification  has,  until  recently,  been 
founded  solely  upon  the  characters  presented  by  these  structures. 
Some  of  them  are  massive  and  stony ;  others  of  more  delicate 
conformation,  and  of  homy  consistence.  Some  of  them  serve  as 
a  central  axis  or  stem,  which  is  clothed  with  the  living  flesh ; 
others  form  a  tube,  which  sheaths  the  softer  tissues,  and  this 
variety  is  presented  by  Polypes  of  very  similar  structure. 
Moreover  there  are  some  Polypes,  such  as  the  ActinicL,  or  Sea- 
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Anemone  (Fig.  712),  which  do  not  form  associations,  and  which 
deposit  no  hard  skeleton,  but  which  are  closely  allied  in  general 
structure  to  those  that  do.  In  the  classification  founded  only 
upon  the  characters  of  the  compound  masses,  therefore,  the 
naked  Polypes  (as  they  were  termed)  were  associated  in  a 
separate  Order.  By  this  method, — as  by  any  which  depends 
upon  a  single  set  of  characters,  and  is  therefore  artificial^ — beings 
the  most  dissimilar  were  associated  together ;  and  those  which 
were  really  allied  in  the  structure  of  the  individuals  were  separ- 
ated, because  there  was  a  dissimilarity  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
pound masses. 

1120.  The  recent  researches  of  Naturalists  have  also  shown 
that  many  of  the  creatures  formerly  regarded  as  Polypes,  and  be- 
longing to  an  Order  in  which  the  lowest  type  of  organisation  was 
displayed  (the  Order  of  the  Hydroida),  are  in  reality  only  stages 
in  the  development  of  free-swimming  Radiated  animals,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  AcaLephas  of  Cuvier  and  subsequent  writers ; 
and  as  it  is  equally  unnatural  to  separate  the  young  animal  from 
its  parent,  or  to  place  it  in  a  distinct  class  from  other  animals 
closely  resembling  it  in  organisation,  although  not  known  to  pro- 
duce free  Acaiephs,  it  has  been  usual  of  late  to  arrange  the 
Hydroid  Polypes  in  one  class  with  the  Jelly-fish  and  their  allies, 
to  which,  as  already  stated  (§  1089),  the  name  of  Hydrozoa  has 
been  given.  The  class  of  Polypes  therefore  is  to  be  regarded 
as  including  only  those  species  which,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, possess  a  stomachal  sac  separated  by  a  certain  space  from 
the  general  integument  of  the  animal,  and  in  which  the  texture 
of  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  is  firmer  and  less  gelatinous,  and 
the  whole  organisation  higher  than  in  the  Hydroid  Polypes. 
These  true  P(dyx)es  are  divisible  into  two  Orders,  distinguished 
by  characters  derived  both  from  the  animals  themselves,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  compound  species  from  the  structure  of  the  polypi- 
dom.  The  Heliakthoida  have  the  mouth  surrounded  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tubular  tentacles,  and  when  furnished  with 
a  polypidom,  this  is  always  of  a  stony  nature,  and  the  individual 
Polypes  are  imbedded  in  cells  excavated  in  its  substance ;  the 
AsTEROiDA  possess  Only  eight  flat;  fringed  tentacles ;  the  ani- 
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maU  are  always  compound,  and  the  polypidom  almost  invariablj 
consists  of  a  stonj  or  horny  axis  supporting  a  fleshy  rind»  in 
which  the  individual  Polypes  are  enclosed* 


Ori>er  L— HELIANTHOIDA 

1 121.  Of  this  Order  of  Polypes  the  Actinia,  so  abundant  on 
our  shores,  may  be  taken  as  the  types,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  examined,  from  their  being  amongst 
the  commonest  and  hardiest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  marine 
Aquaria  now  so  much  in  fashion,  but  also  because  they  exhibit 
in  themselves  the  characters  of  a  Helianthoid  Polype  in  full  per- 
fection, unmasked  by  any  social  peculiarities,  at  the  same  time 
that  their  usually  large  size  renders^  the  investigation  of  their 
structure  comparatively  easy. 

1122.  An  Actinia  of  the  ordinary  form  constitutes  a  short 
fleshy  cylinder,  the  walls  of  which  present  a  very  firm  texture. 
At  its  lower  extremity  this  cylinder  is  as  it  were  abruptly  cut 
off,  forming  a  flat  muscular  disc  by  which  the  creature  adheres 
firmly  to  rocks  ;  the  upper  extremity  is  closed  by  a  membrane  of 
far  greater  delicacy  than  the  leathery  skin  of  the  cylinder  itself, 
and  forms  a  second  disc,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  opening  of 
the  mouth,  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  tubular  tentacles, 
arranged  in  several  rows.  When  the  Actinia  closes  its  mouth, 
folds  in  its  tentacula,  and  draws  together  the  upper  part  of  its 
body,  it  presents  an  almost  hemispherical  form — the  flat  side 
being  attached  to.  the  rock,  and  the  mouth  being  just  visible  at 
its  summit ;  but  when  the  animal  expands  itself,  the  body  ac- 
quires the  more  or  less  cydindrical  form  above  alluded  to,  the 
oral  disc  becomes  nearly  as  wide  as  the  base,  and  the  fringes  of 
tentacula  display  their  brilliant  colours  to  the  light  of  day.  The 
arrangement  and  appearance  of  these  so  much  correspond  with 
that  of  the  petals  of  double  flowers,  still  more  with  that  of  the 
florets  of  the  Composite  tribe,  that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  the  uninformed  observer  should  almost  always  regard  this 
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being  as  a  member  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  The  movements 
it  exhibits  are  not,  when  superficially  considered,  very  diflTerent 
from  those  which  take  place  in  certain  Plants ;  and  there  is 
nothing  ridiculous,  therefore,  in  the  appellation  given  to  it  by 
Hughes,  who,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Barbadoes  (a  work  pub- 
lished before  the  distinctions  between  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Kingdoms  were  properly  understood),  denominates  it  a  sensitive 
plant  having  animal  properties, 

1123.  The  Actinia  are  found  on  the  shores  of  every  sea.  As 
in  other  tribes,  each  species  has  its  peculiar  haunt.  In  general, 
we  find  them  attached  to  rocks,  which  are  alternately  left  dry 
and  submerged  by  the  tide.  Sometimes,  however,  the  portions 
which  are  constantly  under  water  are  selected  as  their  habita- 
tion ;  and  they  may  be  observed  suspending  themselves  from  the 
vaults  of  submarine  reefs,  or  covering  the  sides  of  rocks  as  with 
a  tapestry  of  flowers.  Brilliant  as  are  the  colours  exhibited  by 
the  species  common  on  our  own  shores,  when  these  are  illumined 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the 
glowing  hues  of  the  tropical  ActiniaB ;  and  the  relative  abund- 
ance of  the  two  is  nearly  the  same.  Many  voyagers  have 
spoken  with  enthusiasm  of  the  gorgeous  spectacle  presented  by 
groups  of  these  animals  ;  and  Le  Sueur  describes  himself  as  with 
difficulty  withdrawing  from  the  contemplation  of  it,  to  collect 
specimens  for  examination. 

1124.  The  Actinia  which  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  some- 
times adhere  so  firmly,  that  they  cannot  be  removed  without  the 
laceration  of  their  base.  This  fleshy  disk  adapts  itself  perfectly 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  ;  and  even  sends  down  little 
prolongations  into  any  pits  or  fissures  that  may  exist  in  it. 
There  is  an  interesting  species  inhabiting  the  British  seas,  the 
Adamsia  palliata,  which  attaches  itself  to  dead  shells,  forming 
from  its  base  a  kind  of  homy  expansion,  that  partly  extends  over 
their  aperture.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Coldstream,  that 
in  all  the  specimens  which  came  under  his  notice,  a  Hermit-Crab 
had  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  shell.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
as  if  the  addition  made  by  the  Actinia  rendered  the  shell  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  the  habitation  of  this  tenant.    Some  species  of 
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Actiniae  confine  themselves  to  the  smooth  sands,  on  the  surface 
of  which  they  spread  out  their  tentacula,  and  beneath  which  they 
withdraw  when  danger  threatens.     Although  the  body  has,  in 
general,  no  further  covering  than  the  leathery  envelope  already 
mentioned,  there  are  a  few  species  which,  by  means  of  a  glutin- 
ous exudation  from  the  body,  form  a  kind  of  case  by  attaching 
together  bits  of  shell,  grains  of  sand,  and  other  small  substances. 
This  casing  would  seem  to  have  for  its  purpose  the  concealment 
of  the  animal,  as  much  as  its  direct  protection.     Individuals  of 
the  same  species,  inhabiting  deep  water,  as  if  aware  that  they  do 
not  require  such  a  mode  of  concealment,  form  no  extraneous 
covering,  but  leave  the  surface  clean ;  and  this  then  acquires 
more  vivid  and  varied  tints,  whilst  the  glandular  warts  by  which 
the  glutinous  secretion  is  formed,  become  smaller,  or  disappear. 
One  curious  worm-like  form  (the  Edwardsia\  which  seems  to 
unite  the  ActinisB  with  the  Holothuriae  (§  1112),  constructs  a 
membranous  tube  for  its  habitation,  and  strengthens  this  with 
fragments  of  shells  and  gravel.     It  lives  buried  in  the  sand,  as 
does  also  another  remarkable  allied  form  described  by  Mr.  Gosse 
under  the  name  of  Peachia,  which  differs  from  all  other  Polypes 
in  its  possession  of  a  posterior  orifice. 

1125.     The  stomach  in  the  ActinuB  is  furnished  with  walls  of 
its  own,  and  suspended  (as  it  were)  in  the  middle  of  the  body, 


Fio.  712.— A,  Sea-Anbhons  wen  from  above.   B,  Section  of  SiA-ANSMOKS ;  a,  earitj 
of  stomach ;  6,  Borroundlng  chamben. 

leaving  a  considerable  space  between  its  exterior  surface  and  the 
general  envelope.  This  cavity  is  divided  by  vertical  partitions, 
which  pass  in  a  radiating  direction  from  one  membrane  to  the 
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Other,  80  as  to  form  a  considerable  number  of  chambers  arranged 
round  the  central  digestive  sac  There  is  not  anj  regular  com- 
munication between  the  chambers  and  the  stomach  ;  although  it 
would  seem  that  an  opening  must  be  occasionallj  formed,  as 
young  Poljpes  are  often  sent  forth  hj  the  mouth  (§1 181).  The 
IMirtitions  all  have  openings^  however,  by  which  the  chambers 
communicate  with  each  other  ;  and  there  is  also  a  free  entrance 
from  them  into  the  tubes  of  the  hollow  tentacula,  which  are 
formed  of  a  i^embrane  like  the  envelope  of  the  body,  and  are 
provided  with  -an  orifice  at  their  extremity,  which  the  animal 
has  the  power  of  closing. 

1126.  The  muscuUr  structure  of  the  substance  of  the  Aeti- 
muB  is  very  distinct  in  the  larger  species,  and  confers  upon  the 
animal  considerable  power  of  prehension.  Dr.  Grant  mentions 
that  he  has  caused  the  common  Actinia  erasneomis  to  lift  a 
basin  of  sea-water,  weighing  more  than  six  pounds,  by  making 
it  swallow  the  perforated  shell  of  a  Purpura,  through  the  aper- 
ture of  which  a  cord  had  been  passed.  By  this  cord  the  basin 
was  lifted,  without  the  Actinia  quitting  its  hold — either  of  the 
shell  in  its  contracted  stomach,  or  of  the  basin  to  which  its  foot 
was  attached.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  these  Polypes 
should  be  able  to  master  not  only  shell-fish  and  other  animals 
that  have  little  means  of  active  resistance,  but  even  crabs,  prawns, 
and  other  Crustacea  of  considerable  size.  These  indeed  seem  to 
constitute  its  ordinary  food.  The  luckless  individual  which 
walks  over  one  of  these  stomachs,  gaping  for  its  prey,  is  imme- 
diately secured  by  its  tentacula,  and  in  spite  of  its  struggles  is 
drawn  iqto  the  mouth,  which  seems  capable  of  distention  to  an 
almost  unlimited  degree.  Sometimes  the  tail  of  a  shrimp,  or 
some  other  hard  projecting  appendage,  will  occasion  a  little 
trouble,  and  may  be  seen  in  active  movement  outside  the  mouth, 
when  the  mass  of  the  body  has  been  swallowed  ;  but  this  is  soon 
restrained  by  the  tentacula,  which  entwine  themselves  round  it, 
and  gradually  convey  it  into  the  stomach.  These  tentacula 
possess  a  remarkably  tenacious  power,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  organs  known  as  thread-celU  or  ^li- 
ferom  capsules  imbedded  in  their  substance. 
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1127.  These  singular  organs,  which  appear  to  be  common  to 
all  the  animals  forming  the  section  called  bj  Leuckart  Calen* 
terata  (the  Poljrpifera  and  Hjdrozoa),  consist  of  ndnnte  capsnles 
or  sacs,  in  the  interior  of  which  a  slender,  wire*like  filament  maj 
be  seen  coiled  up  in  a  spiral  form.  On  pressure,  this  delicate 
thread  is  suddenly  emitted  from  its  containing  capsule  to  a  great 
length,  and  it  is  by  the  agency  of  a  number  of  these,  simultane- 
ously shot  forth  from  the  tentacles,  that  the  latter  are  enabled  to 
adhere  to  their  prey,  whilst  from  the  rapidity  with  which  small 
animals  are  destroyed  by  the  grasp  of  these  creatures,  and  the 
stinging  sensation  experienced  even  by  the  human  skin  on  com- 
ing in  contact  with  some  of  them,  it  seem  probable  that  some 
poisonous  fluid  may  accompany  the  thread.  It  appears  that  the 
thread,  or  fw>g,  as  Mr.  Gosse  calls  it,  is  not  simply  protruded 
from  its  containing  capsule  ;  in  fact,  it  is  attached  to  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  latter,  so  that,  delicate  as  it  is,  it  must  be 
thrown  out  by  a  process  of  eversion,  exactly  as  the  finger  of  a 
glove  may  be  turned  inside  out.  Tho  structure  of  the  threads 
in  the  Actinue,  as  well  as  in  many  other  forms  of  the  Coelen- 
terata,  is  wonderfully  complex ;  for  their  basal  part  is  covered 
with  numerous  minute  plates,  laid  over  one  another  like  the 
scales  of  an  artichoke  ;  and  from  a  portion  of  this  scaly  part  of 
the  thread,  numerous  delicate  hairs  often  spring  at  right  angles, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  microscopic  bottle-brush. 
The  quantity  of  these  minute  capsules  is  often  so  enormous  that 
the  tentacles  would  seem  to  be  composed  of  little  else  ;  and 
certain  species  of  Sea- Anemones,  of  which  Mr.  Gosse  has  formed 
his  genus  Sagartia,  have  the  power  of  emitting  from  pores  in  the 
skin  long  filaments  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  these  fili- 
ferous  capsules. 

1128.  The  digestive  powers  appear  very  considerable  ;  for 
when  Mollusca  or  Crustacea  have  been  swallowed,  the  shells  are 
subsequently  rejected  by  the  mouth,  with  not  only  their  soft 
contents,  but  even  their  tendinous  and  ligamentous  portions,  dis- 
solved away.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Actinia  sometimes 
swallows  a  shell,  of  which  it  cannot  get  rid  in  the  usual  manner, 
owing  to  its  broad  diameter  being  turned  to  the  mouth;  and 
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that  the  tronblesome  substance  works  its  way  out  through  the 
sides  of  the  body,  the  artificial  aperture  soon  closing,  and  the 
animal  appearing  to  suffer  but  little  inconvenience.  In  rejecting 
through  its  mouth  the  indigestible  substances  remaining  within, 
the  Actinia  seems  to  draw  up  the  stomach  towards  the  orifice, 
so  as  the  more  completely  to  expel  its  contents.  Sometimes 
this  muscular  action,  which  is  assisted  by  the  compression  exer- 
cised by  the  general  envelope,  is  carried  so  far,  that  the  stomach 
is  everted— completely  turned  inside-out — through  the  mouth. 
This  fact  is  familiar  to  all,  who  have  watched  the  habits  of  these 
animals  on  the  sea-shore. 

1129.  The  Sea- Anemone  never  seems  to  decline  any  article 
of  food  presented  to  it,  on  account  of  its  bulk,  but  makes  the 
most  laudable  attempts  to  swallow  it,  though  occasionally  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  its  vain  endeavours,  and  even  to  disgorge 
what  it  had  partially  swallowed.  Sometimes  the  process  of 
digestion  is  going  on  in  the  lower  part  of  a  mass  which  has  been 
included  in  the  stomach,  whilst  the  remainder  is  projecting 
above  the  mouth,  being  gradually  drawn  inwards.  It  will  hence 
be  seen,  that  few  animals  surpass  the  Actinia  in  voracity.  Never- 
theless it  is  capable  of  fasting  for  a  considerable  period ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  subsisting  upon  no  other  nutriment,  than  the  small 
quantity  of  animal  matter  that  may  be  diffused  through  the  sea- 
water,  in  which  it  is  kept.  It  is  after  such  a  fast,  that  the  efforts 
to  swallow  are  most  vigorous;  and  sometimes  an  amusing 
spectacle  is  presented  by  the  contest  of  two  for  the  same  prey. 

1 130.  Sea-Anemonies  do  not  seem  to  exercise  any  choice  in 
regard  to  food ;  but  will  swallow  whatever  is  placed  within  the 
grasp  of  their  mouth, — not  even  their  own  kind  being  exempt 
They  contract  their  tentacula  and  close  the  mouth,  not  only 
when  mechanically  irritated,  but  even  when  any  change  takes 
place  in  the  amount  of  light  to  which  they  are  exposed.  When 
fully  expanded,  and  displaying  their  glowing  colours  to  the  mid- 
day sun,  a  passing  cloud  will  cause  them  to  fold  in  their  flower- 
like summits ;  and  even  the  shadow  of  the  hand  will  produce 
the  same  effect.  The  following  interesting  account  of  those 
inhabiting  a  rock-basin  on  the  shore  of  Barbadoes,  is  given  by 
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Hughes  in  bis  Natural  History  of  the  Island.  "  In  the  middle 
of  the  basin,  there  is  a  fixed  stone,  or  rock,  which  is  always 
under  water.  Round  its  side,  at  different  depths,  seldom 
exceeding  18  inches,  are  seen  at  all  times  of  the  year,  issuing 
out  of  little  holes,  certain  substances  that  have  the  appearance 
of  fine  radiated  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  a  bright  straw 
colour,  slightly  tinged  with  green,  having  a  circular  border  of 
tbick-set  petals,  about  the  size  of,  and  much  resembling,  those 
of  a  single  garden  marigold.  I  have  attempted  to  pluck  one  of 
these  from  the  rock,  to  which  they  are  always  fixed,  but  never 
could  effect  it :  as  soon  as  my  fingers  came  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  it,  it  would  immediately  contract  close  together  its 
yellow  border,  and  shrink  back  into  the  hole  of  the  rock  ;  but 
if  left  undisturbed  for  about  four  minutes,  it  would  come 
gradually  in  sight,  expanding,  though  at  first  very  cautiously, 
its  seeming  leaves,  till  at  last  it  appeared  in  its  former  bloom. 
However,  it  would  again  recoil,  with  a  surprising  quickness, 
when  I  came  within  a  little  distance  of  it.  Having  tried  the 
same  experiment  by  attempting  to  touch  it  with  my  cane  and 
a  slender  rod,  the  effect  was  the  same."  This  last  statement 
shows  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  to  light ;  since  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  special  organs  of  vision  are  possessed 
by  these  animals,  which  can  enable  them  to  ne  objects  in  their 
neighbourhood.  They  appear  also  to  be,  like  some  plants,  very 
easily  influenced  by  atmospheric  changes ;  and  this,  even  when 
kept  for  some  time  within-doors.  The  Abbe  Dicquemare,  who 
watched  their  indications  for  many  years,  considered  them  a 
most  valuable  marine  barometer ;  fine  weather  being  indicated 
by  their  expansion,  bad  weather  by  their  closure,  and  very 
boisterous  weather  by  their  extreme  contraction. 

1131.  These,  movements  are  not  the  only  ones,  however,  un- 
connected with  the  prehension  of  food,  exhibited  by  these  inter- 
esting animals.  They  are  observed  frequently  to  distend  them- 
selves with  water,  so  as  to  attain  many  times  their  usual  size, — 
the  membranes  of  the  body  becoming  proportionally  thinner. 
This  water  is  not  taken  in  by  the  mouth  alone ;  indeed  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  enters  there  under  these  circumstances  ;  at  any 
rate,  the  chief  part  is  introduced  through  the  orifices  at  the 
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extremity  of  the  tentacula,  and  the  distension  exists  in  the 
radiating  chambers  and  arms  rather  than  in  the  stomach.  The 
water  is  afterwards  expelled  in  jets  through  the  same  orifices 
with  considerable  force ;  so  as  to  rise  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or 
more.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  process  is  chiefly  one 
of  respiration.  The  whole  interior  of  the  chambers,  into  which 
the  water  is  received,  is  covered  with  vibratile  cilia ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that,  if  Actiniae  are  kept  in  a  limited  quantity  of 
water,  from  which  the  air  is  soon  exhausted,  the  distension 
of  the  body  is  enormously  increased,  so  that  its  appearance 
almost  resembles  that  of  an  inflated  bladder.  Sometimes 
this  distending  process  appears  to  be  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  locomotion.  The  animal  is  then  almost  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  with  water  ;  and,  if  it  withdraws  its  foot 
from  its  attachment,  it  is  carried  away  by  the  least  agitation  of 
the  water,  and  may  thus  go  in  search  of  a  new  abode  without 
exertion  of  its  own.  When  it  is  cast  upon  a  surface  adapted  to 
its  wants,  it  forms  a  new  attachment ;  and  there  remains,  until 
deficiency  of  food  or  some  other  cause  again  excites  it  to  removal. 
It  is  said  that,  when  thus  supported  by  the  water,  it  can  use  its 
tentacula  for  assisting  in  its  movements ;  and  can  even  walk 
upon  these,  turning  its  mouth  downwards.  It  can,  however, 
glide  along  the  surface  of  a  rock,  by  the  alternate  contraction 
and  expansion  of  the  fleshy  foot  in  one  particular  direction, — in 
just  the  same  manner  that  the  Snail,  or  other  Gasteropod  Mol- 
lusca,  perform  their  movements, 

1132.  The  power  enjoyed  by  the  Actinia  of  reproducing 
parts  of  which  it  has  been  deprived,  is  almost  equal  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  Hydra  (§  1173).  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  principally 
due  to  the  experiments  of  Dicquemare.  He  found,  that  if  the 
tentacula  be  cut  off,  they  are  soon  replaced.  If  the  body  be 
divided  transversely,  —  so  that  the  upper  portion  possesses  a 
mouth  and  tentacula  but  no  base,  and  the  lower  one  has  the 
base  and  open  stomach  without  a  regular  mouth  or  tentacula, — 
both  parts  will  continue  to  live,  the  one  gradually  closing  its 
under  side,*  and  forming  a  new  disk,  the  other  after  some 

•  Th's  is  not  always  the  case,  howeyer.  In  one  instance,  a  new  set  of  tenta- 
cula were  sent  forth,  and  a  complete  new  mouth  formed,  at  the  lower  orifice ; 
0  that  the  animal  could  take  food  by  either. 
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monlhs  acquiring  a  complete  new  set  of  tentaoula  and  a  perfectly- 
formed  mouth.  The  upper  part  did  not  seem  conscious  of  the 
loss  of  its  base ;  but,  like  Baron  Munchausen's  celebrated  horse, 
took  food  presented  to  it,  even  though  it  passed  out  almost 
immediately  by  the  orifice  newly-created  below.  If  the  body 
be  divided  vertically,  each  half  becomes  in  time  a  perfect 
animal,  capable  of  performing  all  its  functions ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  such  a  division  occasionally  takes  place  sponta- 
neously. The  following  very  curious  instance  of  the  power, 
which  the  structure  of  this  animal  has,  of  adapting  itself  to 
circumstances,  is  related  by  Dr.  Johnston.  ^'  I  had  once  brought 
me  a  specimen  of  Actinia  gemmaeea^  that  might  have  been 
originally  two  indies  in  diameter,  and  that  had  somehow  con- 
trived to  swallow  a  valve  of  Pecten  nutximut  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  saucer*  The  shell,  fixed  within  the  stomach,  was  so 
placed  as  to  divide  it  completely  into  two  halves,  so  that  the 
body^  stretched  tensely  over  it,  had  become  thin  and  flattened 
like  a  pancake.  All  communication  between  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  stomach  and  the  mouth  was  of  course  prevented ;  yet, 
instead  of  emaciating  and  dying  of  an  atrophy,  the  animal  had 
availed  itself  of  what  undoubtedly  had  been  a  very  untoward 
accident,  to  increase  its  enjoyments  and  its  chances  of  double 
fare.  A  new  mouth,  furnished  with  two  rows  of  numerous 
tentacnla,  was  opened  upon  what  had  been  the  base,  and  led  to 
the  under  stomach :  the  individual  had  indeed  become  a  sort  of 
Siamese  twin,  but  with  greater  intimacy  and  extent  in  the  union." 
^— It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  tearing  away  an  Actinia  from  the 
rock,  some  portions  of  the  disk  are  left  behind  ;  and  even  these 
are  said  to  be  capable  of  developing  perfect  individuals.  The 
following  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Hughes,  in  the  account 
already  quoted.  ^^  Many  people  coming  to  see  these  strange 
creatures,  and  occasioning  some  inconvenience  to  a  person  through 
whose  grounds  they  were  obliged  to  pass,  he  resolved  to  destroy 
the  objects  of  their  curiosity ;  and,  that  he  might  do  so  effec- 
tually, caused  all  the  holes  out  of  which  they  appeared  to  be 
oarefuUy  bored  and  drilled  with  an  iron  instrument,  so  that  we 
cannot  suppose  but  their  bodies  must  have  been  entirely  crushed 
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to  a  pulp ;  ueverthelefls  they  appeared  in  a  few  weeks  from  tbe 
very  same  places."  The  ActinuB  have  not  only  the  power  of 
repairing  injuries  of  this  description,  but  seem  to  resist  the  efibcts 
of  other  agents  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  They  are  not 
killed  by  being  frozen  in  a  mass  of  ice,  but  return  to  activity 
when  thawed ;  and  they  withstand  the  action  of  water  heated  to 
140^.  They  may  be  placed  with  impunity  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  and  yet  their  life  is  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes  by  immersion  in  fresh  water. 

1133.  We  do  not  find  in  the  ActinuB  anything  exactly  resem- 
bling the  reproduction  by  htds^  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
Hydra.  The  spontaneous  division  of  the  body  just  alluded  to, — 
which  is  said  to  take  place  occasionally,  not  into  two  parts  only, 
but  into  several— constitutes  an  approach  to  it.  The  special 
reproductive  apparatus,  by  which  distinct  germs  are  formed,  is 
here  very  highly  developed  ;  consisting  of  numerous  very  com- 
plicated membranous  bands  enclosed  within  the  chambers  already 
described  (§  1125)  as  surrounding  the  stomach.  The  germs  are 
said  sometimes  to  escape  by  the  tentacular  oriiices,  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  they  pass  into  the  stomach  through  an  orifice 
at  its  bottom,  and  are  then  cast  forth  by  the  mouth.  They  are 
sometimes  extruded  in  the  state  of  simple  gemmules  furnished 
with  cilia,  like  those  of  other  Polypes.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  retained  for  a  longer  period,  and  their  development  goes 
on  within  the  body  of  the  parent,  so  that  when  liberated  they 
already  present  something  of  the  form  of  the  adult  animal, 
having  a  mouth,  stomach,  and  tentacula, — the  latter  being  at 
first  few,  but  gradually  increasing  in  number.  In  the  course  of 
six  years,  an  Actinia^  kept  by  Sir  J.  Dalyell,  produced  above 
276  young.  If  all  these  had  been  preserved,  and  their  progeny 
reckoned,  the  amount  would  have  been  enormous.  The*  young 
are  frequently  disgorged  along  with  the  half-digested  food ; 
thirty-eight  appearing  thus,  in  various  states  of  development,  at 
a  single  litter.  Monstrosities  are  not  uncommon  among  the 
young.  One  is  mentioned  by  Sir  J.  D.,  which  had  two  perfect 
bodies  springing  from  a  single  base.  When  one  body  was  gorged 
with  food,  the  other  continued  ravenous. — The  process  of  respir- 
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ation  already  described,  appears  to  have  an  important  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  progeny  ;  and  the  introduction  of 
water  into  the  ovarial  chambers  may  not  improbably  furnish 
them  with  supplies  of  food  as  well  as  of  air. 

1134.  The  ActinicB  have  been  stated  to  feed  upon  small 
Crustacea,  Fish,  &c.  In  their  turn,  they  become  the  prey  of 
the  larger  species  of  these  tribes.  They  constitute  by  no  means 
an  unpalatable  article  of  food,  even  for  Man.  Particular  species 
are  highly  prized  as  delicacies  in  some  tropical  countries ;  and 
others  are  commonly  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
shores.  Along  our  own  coasts,  there  is  a  remarkable  neglect  of 
these  and  of  many  other  marine  productions,  to  which,  if  not 
constantly  employed,  recourse  might  be  advantageously  had  in 
times  of  scarcity.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  dish  at 
the  Abbe  Dicquemare's  table.  ''  Being  boiled  some  time  in  sea- 
water,"  he  tells  us,  *^  they  acquire  a  firm  and  palatable  consist- 
ence, and  may  then  be  eaten  with  any  kind  of  sauce.  They 
are  of  an  inviting  appearance,  of  a  light  shivering  texture,  and 
of  a  soft  white  and  reddish  hue.  Their  smell  is  not  unlike 
that  of  a  warm  crab  or  lobster."  Mr.  Gosse  also  describes  their 
qualities  as  articles  of  food  in  high  terms. 

1135.  The  AcHnuB  are  by  no  means  the  only  Polypes  be- 
longing to  this  Order.  Several  other  genera  exist,  of  which 
some  are,  like  it,  unpossessed  of  any  calcareous  deposit,  whilst 
others  form  a  hard  skeleton  more  or  less  complete.  Between 
these,  however,  there  are  links  of  close  connection ;  for  some 
among  the  first  have  a  portion  of  the  base  and  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  cylindrical  body  hardened  into  a  kind  of  horny  cell, 
within  which  the  animal  can  retract  the  upper  portion  that  re- 
mains soft.  In  those  species  which  construct  a  stony  basis,  the 
calcareous  matter  is  deposited  in  the  same  situation.  Such  a 
deposit  is  formed  by  the  CaryophyUea^  a  solitary  Polype  much 
resembling  the  Sea-Anemone,  which  is  to  be  met  with  on  the 
southern  shores  of  England ;  and  thus  a  stony  cell  is  formed, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  thin  vertical 
plates  or  lamellae^  formed  in  the  partitions  between  the  ovarial 
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chambers,  and,  like  them,  radiating  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  cell.  These  radiating  lamellsB  are,  in  fact, 
characteristic  of  all  the  Coral  structures  formed  hj  the  group  of 
Helianthoid  Polypes ;  being  present,  more  or  less  evidentlj,  in 
every  one  known  to  be  the  work  of  these  animals.  The 
cells  are  not  by  any  means  constantly  circular ;  but  still  the 
laminated  plates  project  inwards  from  their  circumference,  so 
as  to  occupy  a  corresponding  position.  The  Madrepores  and 
their  allies  have  thence  been  designated  tameUiform  corals  ; 
a  term  which  is  very  expressive  of  their  character,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  animals  which 
produce  them. 

1 136.     Some  species  of  Ccpryophyllea  build  up  their  cells  in  a 
cylindrical  form,  to  a  considerable  height  (Fig.  713).     As  the 
upper  edge  is  extended  by  the  gra- 
dual consolidation  of  the  soft  structure, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  it,  the 
lower  part  is  strengthened  by  new  de- 
posits, which  are  added  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cell ;  so  that  a  stony  column  is  thus 
formed,  which  may  almost  be  described 
as  solid  through  neariy  its  whole  extent. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  several 
of  these,  clustered  in  one  mass  ;  and 
PIG.  7i3.-c!^J^LLEA.        *^"s  "^^  can  understand  the  production 
of  those  arborescent  (tree-like)  forms, 
to  which  the  name  Dendrophyllia  has  been  given.     In  these, 
the  stem   sends   out   branches,  instead  of  remaining   simply 
columnar  ;  and  these  branches  again  subdivide  ;  in  all  instances, 
however,  the  cells  terminate  the  branches,  which  increase  in 
length  by  the  progressive  consolidation  of  their  bases,  just  as  in 
the  solitary  species.  The  whole  structure  is  covered  with  a  gela- 
tinous flesh  of  some  consistence,  which  seems  to  be  continuous 
with  the  outer  membrane  of  the  Polypes  inhabiting  the  cells.  This 
flesh  appears  to  have  the  same  functions  with  the  pith  of  the  Ser- 
tularian  Polypes  (§  1177).     It  seems,  in  fact,  to  constitute  the 
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animal^  of  which  the  Polypes  are  only  subordinate  parts.  It 
has  no  direct  communication  with  their  stomachs,  however ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  connect  the  different  Polypes  very  intimately 
together.  But  it  is  largely  concerned  in  the  deposition  of  the 
calcareous  matter  of  the  polypidom,  especially  in  those  forms  of 
it  in  which  the  cells  are  connected  together  by  a  solid  mass 
(Fig.  714),  instead  of  being  seated,  as  in  the  Dendrophyllia,  upon 
the  extremities  of  diverging  branches.  Even  here  it  may  be 
observed,  however^  that  a  new  twig  or  ramification  is  at  first 
produced,  not  by  a  Polype,  but  by  a  projection  of  the  flesh,  of 
which  the  centre  becomes  consolidated,  forming  a  cell  in  which 
the  Polype  subsequently  appears.  The  same  t  kes  place  in  the 
early  development  of  the  gemmules.  Moreover,  if  a  piece  of 
this  flesh  be  stripped  from  the  surface  and  placed  in  sea-water, 
it  will  begin  to  form  a  cell,  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  mat 
ter,  upon  the  spot  where  it  happens  to  rest ;  and  this  cell  is  soon 
tenanted  by  a  Poljrpe  like  an  Actinia.  Many  other  arborescent 
forms  of  lamelliform  corals  might  be  enumerated^  which  are  of 
great  beauty  to  the  common  observer,  and  highly  interesting  to 
the  Naturalist  on  account  of  their  affinity  with  the  extinct  species 
so  abundant  in  limestone  rocks.*  Amongst  these  are  the  true 
Madreporefy  in  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  stem  and  branches 
is  covered  with  minute  cells.  In  all  these,  as  in  the  plant-like 
Sertularuke  (§  1177),  the  living  flesh  is  withdrawn  from  the 
lower  part,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  growth  above  ;  and,  if 
attached  to  a  limestone  rock,  the  root  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  basis  on  which  it  has  been  implanted. 

1137.  We  now  pass  to  another  series  of  forms  presented  by 
the  lithophyte  corals  ; — those  in  which  the  Polype-cells,  instead 
of  being  placed  on  the  ends  or  sides  of  branches,  are  distributed 
over  a  continued  surface,  sometimes  in  close  apposition  with  each 
other,  sometimes  widely  separated,  but  united  by  a  solid  calcareous 
mass  which  fills  up  the  interspaces*  Of  the  first  of  these  kinds, 
the  common  Astraa  aflbrds  an  exceUent  example.     We  might 

*  It  may  be  desirable  to  remark  that  the  Red  Coral  and  its  allies  do  not  be- 
long to  this  group,  being  destitute  of  laminated  cells.  They  vrQl  be  described 
among  the  Alcyonian  Polypes  ((  1159). 
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imagine  it  ooropoted  of  a  numW  of  Ftmguj^  packed  closelj 
together.  Here  Uie  same  gradual  consolidatioii  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  cells  takes  place,  as  in  the  CaryopkyUea;  so  that  the  mass 
acquires  considevable  thickness.  Tlie  cells  of  these  Polypes  do 
not  always,  howeyer,  preserve  their  regidar  rounded  form  ;  being 

sometimes  oval,  and  in  many 
instances  forming  a  long  far- 
row,   as  in   the  Msaudrina, 
Each  of  the  fnrrowSi  however, 
is  pecupied  by  several  Polypes 
arranged  side  by  side;    and 
their    point     of    junction    ii 
nsnally  indicated,  either  by  a 
slight  transverse  partition  in 
the  farrow,  or  by  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  the   laninai 
arising  from    its    sides.      In 
the  Meandrina  cereMformis 
(brain-stone  coral),  the  whole 
mass,  whether  young  or  old, 
is  nearly  hemispherical.    It  19 
at  first  small,  but  extends  in  all  directions  by  a  process  of  grovrth 
and  consolidation  analogous  to  that  already  described ;  so  that 
whilst  its  surface  is  always  covered  with  a  Hving  iiesh,  and 
studded  with  vast  numbers  of  polypes,  the  interior  is  a  mase  of 
solid  limestone,  the  particles  of  which  remain  cemented  together 
by  the  animal  matter  in  which  they  were  at  first  deposited. 
On  breaking  this  hemispherical  mass,  the  ridges  whicb  bound 
the  furrows  may  be  traced  inwards  through  its  substance,  even 
to  the  central  nucleus  from  which  they  commenced ;  the  deposit 
in  the  interstices  of  these  being  of  a  softer  character,  and  possibly 
more  of  the  nature  of  an  exudation  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
flesh.     These  Meandrm<B  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size. 
Ehrenberg  noticed  single  masses,  in  the  Red  Sea,  from  six  to 
nine  feet  in  diameter.     Their  rate  of  growth,  however,  appears 
to  be  slow. 

1138.     It  is  principally  by  the  animals  of  this  group,  that 


Fio.  714.— Mass  or  Astrjba  Yiridis;  a,  a, 
expanded  Polypes  .*  6,  b.  Polype*  wKh- 
drawn  into  their  oellitt  c»  stony  i 
uncovered  by  flesh. 
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the  formation  of  coral  reefs  and  islands  is  effected.  Many 
errors  hare  prevailed  upon  this  subject,  both  as  to  the  rapiaity 
ai  their  extension,  and  the  depth  from  which  they  are  built  up 
to  the  surfiace  of  the  ocean.  It  has  been  commonly  stated  that 
many  channels  and  harbours  in  the  Bed  Sea  have  been  closed 
up,  within  the  memory  of  man,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  coral 
limestone.  But  Ehrenberg,  who  carefully  examined  these 
localities,  attributes  the  obstruction  rather,  in  some  instances,  to 
the  quantities  of  coral  sand  which  have  been  wai^ied  into  the 
harbours,  and  in  others  to  the  accumulation  of  ballast  (geperally 
composed  of  pieces  of  coral  rock)  thrown  out  from  vessels.  In 
Captain  Beechey's  Expedition  to  the  Pacific,  no  positive  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  of  any  channel  having  been  filled 
up  within  a  given  period ;  and  he  states,  as  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  several  reefa  had  remained,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  at 
about  the  same  depth  from  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  evidence  of  the  occasionally  rapid  growth  of  these  structures. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution  ia  a  mass  of  Agariciay 
weighing  2  lbs.  9  oz.,  surrounding  a  species  of  Oyster,  whose  age 
cannot  be  more  than  two  years.  Pieces  of  coral,  detached  from 
a  reef,  and  thrown  into  some  other  situation,  soon  become  fixed 
by  the  deposition  of  new  stony  matter,  if  the  animal  fiesh  have 
not  been  too  much  destroyed  ;  and  in  this  manner  a  sort  of  arti- 
ficial reef  may  be  formed  in  any  spot  desired,  provided  the  depth 
of  water  be  suitable.  The  natives  of  the  Polynesian  Islands 
have  long  employed  this  method  for  building  their  piers,  wharfs, 
fish-preserves,  &c.  Mr.  Stutchbury  mentions  that  he  saw,  at  the 
Island  of  Taapoto,  in  about  seven  fathoms  water,  the  anchor  of 
a  large  ship,  wrecked  there  not  more  than  fifty  years  previously  j 
this  was  completely  incrusted  by  coral,  though  it  preserved  its 
original  form.  One  of  the  most  interesting  proofs  of  the  occa- 
sionally rapid  growth  of  Coral,  is  afforded  by  the  alteration  in 
form  which  is  seen  in  two  kinds  of  shells  that  inhabit  the  reefs 
— ^the  Vermetus  and  MagUu9  (§  995). 

1139.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that^  whether  the  growth  of 
Coral  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  some  maintain,  or  as  slowly  as 
it  is  believed  to  do  by  others,  it  is  among  the  most  important  of 
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ti»e  progressive  changes,  which  have  been  altering  the  surface  of 
the  Globe  since  it  has  been  tenanted  by  Man.  To  it  is  due  the 
existence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Islands  of  the  Polyneeian 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  many  of  those  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and 
the  extent  of  these  islands  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  reefs,  which 
are  not  yet  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea, — ^some  presenting 
themselves  at  a  distance  from  any  upraised  land,  others  fringing 
the  shores  of  continents  and  islands,  composed  of  other  formations. 
It  is  not  correct,  however,  to  affirm  (as  has  been  frequently  done) 
that  these  islands  and  reefs  have  been  upreared  by  the  Coral- 
polypes  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  now  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  no  known  species  can  build  from  a  greater  depth 
than  twenty  fathoms ;  and  a  large  proportion  seem  to  prefer  a 
depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  As  very  deep  water  is 
found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  many  of  these  reefs, 
the  question  arises,  upon  what  basis  they  are  constructed ;  and 
to  solve  this,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  forms  which  these 
massive  structures  present. 

1140.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Coral  Islands  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Archipelago  are  shaped  like  a  crescent,  sometimes  like  a 
complete  ring ;  and  these  islands  never  rise  many  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  The  highest  part  is  always  on  the  windward 
side,*  against  which  the  waves  are  almost  constantly  dashing. 
Within  the  crescent  or  ring  is  a  basin,  termed  a  loffoon ;  and 
this  usually  communicates  with  the  open  sea,  by  a  channel, 
sometimes  of  considerable  width,  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
island.  Occasionally  this  channel  is  completely  filled  up  by  the 
growth  of  the  Coral ;  and  the  lake,  thus  inclosed,  only  commu- 
nicates with  the  sea  by  filtration  through  the  Coral  rock.  The 
Coral-polypes  never  build  above  low-water  mark ;  and  they  are 
not,  therefore,  immediately  concerned  in  the  elevation  of  the  surface 
from  beneath  the  waves.  This  is  principally  accomplished  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  itself.  Large  masses  are  often  detached,  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  structure ;  and 

*  The  prevalence  of  eoiterly  winds  in  the  tropical  regions,  causes  this  name  to 
be  given  to  the  eastern  side  of  islands  situated  then  ;  the  western  shoro  bcijf 
known  as  the  leewaid. 
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these  (sometimes  measuring  six  feet  by  four)  are  washed  up  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  reef.  Shells,  coral-sand,  and  various 
other  dibris,  accumulate  upon  it  in  like  manner,  until  it  is  at 
last  changed  into  an  island,  upon  which  there  is  a  calcareous  soil 
capable  of  supporting  various  kinds  of  vegetation.  When  these 
have  once  established  themselves,  the  elevation  of  the  surface 
continues  with  greater  rapidity — successive  layers  of  vegetable 
mould  being  deposited  by  the  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
these  tropical  islands,  which  are  soon  tenanted  by  various  forms 
of  animals,  and  at  some  subsequent  period  afford  a  habitation  to 
Man.  It  is  not  usually,  however,  until  after  the  windward 
coast  has  attained  considerable  elevation,  that  the  leeward  side 
is  perfectly  closed  in.  Two  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this. 
There  seems  to  be  a  natural  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  animals, 
which  impels  them  to  build  with  greater  rapidity  on  the  most 
exposed  side;  and  the  leeward  side  is  therefore  the  part  last 
completed.  Moreover  the  closure  of  this  passage  is  impeded  by 
the  current  almost  constantly  passing  out  of  it,  which  is  caused 
by  the  dashing  of  the  waves  over  the  windward  side  into  the 
lagoon  ;  and  until  this  ceases,  there  will  always  be  a  free  exit  in 
the  opposite  direction.  After  the  wall  has  been  sufficiently 
upraised,  however,  the  lagoon  is  often  completely  enclosed.  In 
the  centre  of  this  lagoon,  deep  water  is  often  found,  and  no  living 
animals  can  be  seen  upon  its  bottom  ;  but  the  shelving  edges  of 
the  shallower  portion  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  growths  of  the 
more  delicate  species  of  coral,  and  its  waters  abound  in  marine 
animals  of  all  descriptions. 

1141.  These  lagoon-islands  vary  in  diameter  from  one  to  fifty 
miles ;  the  breadth  of  the  elevated  ring  which  encloses  the  lagoon, 
is  from  400  or  500  yards  to  about  a  mile,  though  seldom  above 
half  a  mile ;  and  its  height  above  the  water  is  not  often  more 
than  four  or  five  feet  in  any  part.  The  annular  (ring-like)  cha- 
racter of  these  islands  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that  they  may 
have  been  built  upon  the  edges  of  submarine  volcanoes,  or  upon 
circular  elevated  ridges,  forming  basins,  resembling  those  whiufi 
abound  in  the  parts  of  the  globe  at  present  upraised,  and  whlcn 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist  in  those  still  submtfr^oo. 
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In  support  of  this  doctrine,  it  has  been  stated  that  firagpnenis 
of  Toleanio  rocks  have  been  found  in  the  water  of  a  ia^;o^n. 
That  there  is  nothing  in  the  essential  nature  of  coral  structmres 
which  impels  them  to  assume  thb  form,  is  evident  from  the  faict 
mentioned  by  Ehrenberg,  that  in  the  Red  Sea  the  islands  are 
oblong  or  square  without  lagoons ;  as  well  as  from  the  Tarietj 
which  we  meet  with  even  in  the  Polynesian  Archipelago.  In  fact, 
they  always  appear  to  correspond  with  the  form  of  the  base  on 
which  they  are  erected ;  and  the  evidence  that  some  lagoon  islands 
(at  least)  are  founded  upon  the  tops  of  submarine  volcanoes, 
or  upon  the  edges  of  large  basins,  seems  therefore  satisfactory. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  should  exist  beneath  the 
ocean  so  large  a  number  of  summits,  all  so  nearly  {^proaching 
its  surface,  as  these  must  do  in  order  to  form  a  basis  for  coral 
iilands^ — not  to  mention  the  other  ridges  on  which  the  reefi  are 
built,  which  will  next  be  noticed.  This  difficulty  appears  to  be 
solved  by  the  very  ingenious  hypothesis  put  forth  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win, which  will  be  presently  explained. 

1142.  .Almost  all  the  shelving  shores  of  tropical  seas  are 
fringed  more  or  less  closely  by  ridtres  of  Coral.  These  are  not 
built  immediately  upon  the  edge  of  the  land,  but  at  some  little 
distance  from  it.  If  the  wall  of  coral  were  upraised  close  in-shore, 
the  fresh  water  draining  down  from  the  land,  and  entering  the 
basin  thus  formed,  would  render  it  unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
the  Polypes.  They  are,  therefore,  endowed  with  a  power  of 
choosing  a  situation  more  advantageous  to  their  growth ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  these  skirting  reefs  upraising  themselves  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  but  not  so  far  off  as  to  have  a  base  of 
greater  depth,  than  is  suitable  to  the  constitution  of  the  Polypes. 
Very  often  such  reefs  run  from  point  to  point  of  a  bay,  so  as 
completely  to  enclose  it.*     But  beyond  these  skirting  reefs  are 

*  In  the  little  island  of  Cariacou  (one  of  the  chain  of  Grenadines,  between 
Grenada  and  St.  Vincent)  the  whole  coast  is  a  succession  of  such  bays,  and  each 
ef  these  is  shut  in  by  such  a  reef ;  a  narrow  passage  into  one  of  them  being  the 
only  means  of  access,  when  the  Author  Tisited  it  a  few  years  since.  From  a  hill  i& 
the  centre  of  the  island,  nearly  every  part  of  the  coast  can  be  seen ;  and  the  white 
w^o  *"'^'  **'®"°®°'*"8^  the  d  5  k  rocky  points,  present  a  very  striiting  appearance. 
The  Society  Islands  are  generally  skirted  by  similar  reefs,  which  are  generally  400 
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Bomptimed  other  ridges,  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore,  but  still  preserving  a  direction  parallel  to  it.  These  ara 
termed  barrier  ree^;  and  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  ihd 
one,  which  stretches  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land. The  total  length  of  this  is  above  1000  miles ;  along  350 
miles  there  is  no  break  or  passage  whatever ;  and  for  700  miles 
northwards  towards  New  Gninea,  there  are  no  intervals  exceed- 
ing thirty  miles  in  length.  When  we  endeavour  to  account  for 
such  a  structure  upon  the  commonly  received  opinions  alone,  we- 
are  met  by  the  same  difficulty  as  that,  which  opposes  itself  to 
the  supposition  of  a  rocky  base  to  all  the  coral  islands^  at  a  diepth 
of  less  than  120  feet.  There  is  no  mountain  range,  extending  to 
anything  like  the  length  of  this  reef,  of  Which  the  summits  are  so 
nearly  equal  in  height ; — still  less  any  one  presenting  a  continu- 
ous ridge,  such  as  would  be  required  for  the  base  of  the  uninter- 
rupted portion  of  the  reef.  "We  have,  therefore,  no  right  td 
suppose  that  such  a  ridge  should  arise  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean ;  and  yet  without  it,  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
Coral  Polypes  does  not  enable  us  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
structure  under  consideration. 

1 143.  This  difficulty,  however,  appears  to  be  satisfactorily 
solved  by  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis.  He  has  adduced  several 
reasons  for  the  belief,  that  the  bottom  of  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  is 
changing  its  level,  in  some  parts  slowly  subsiding,  whilst  in 
others  it  is  undergoing  gradual  elevation.  Now  if  we  imagine 
the  whole  of  New  Holland  to  have  been  at  a  former  time  con- 
siderably more  elevated  than  at  present,  its  area  would  of  course 
have  been  greater,  arid  it  might  have  extended  to  the  line  of  the 
present  reef.  This  reef  might  have  then  been  formed  as  a 
ihtrting  reef  in  the  usual  manner  ;  stretching  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  yards  along  the  whole  coast  in  shallow  water.  If 
a  ilmo  subsidence  then  took  place,  the  coral  would  be  kept  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  by  the  labours  of  the  Polypes,  in  an 
almost  unbroken  ridge ;  whilst  the  water  would  gradually  gain 

or  $00  yards  off-sbore,  trith  a  deep  channel,  into  Which  ships  can  enter  by  nume« 
rous  pasMges.— These  passages  are  generally  opposite  the  mouths  of  fresh-water 
riTulets. 
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upon  the  land,  and  increase  the  dbtanoe  of  its  shore  from  the 
reef.  In  this  manner  the  $k%rting  reefy  upraised  from  a  depth  of 
ten  or  fifteen  fathoms,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore,  may  he  gradually  conyerted  into  a  harrier  reef^  with 
water  one  bimdred  and  fifty  feet  deep  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the 
shore  one  hundred  miles  off.  Let  us  imagine  the  gradual  sub- 
sidence to  continue,  until  the  whole  of  New  Holland  should  be 
submerged,  with  the  exception  of  its  loftiest  hills.  These  would 
then  remain  as  rocky  islands  rising  out  of  the  ocean  ;  but  the 
barrier  reef  would  continue  in  its  present  aspect,  since  it  would 
be  still  maintained  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  by  the  labours  of 
its  innumerable  builders,  although  the  depth  of  its  base  would  be 
constantly  increasing.  If  a  rapid  subsidence  were  to  take  place, 
however,  the  summit  would  be  submerged  to  a  depth  inconsistent 
with  the  viulity  of  the  Polypes ;  and  all  increase  must  then 
cease. 

1 144.  It  is  evident  that  this  hypothesis  will  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  the  lagoon-islands.  If  the  area  over  virhich 
they  occur  were  formerly  more  elevated,  some  of  its  volcanic 
peaks  and  circular  ridges  might  have  lifted  themselves  high 
above  the  ocean ;  others  would  have  been  nearer  its  level ;  and 
others  might  have  been  just  submerged.  Upon  the  latter, 
the  formation  of  coral  would  have  begun;  and  circular  reefs 
would  have  been  built  up  to  the  surface.  If  a  slow  subsidence 
then  took  place,  these  reefs  would  still  retain  their  surface-level 
by  addition,  whilst  a  new  set  of  hiUs  would  be  submerged,  and 
would  serve  as  bases  for  new  coral  islets.  In  this  manner 
all  the  summits,  however  different  their  original  elevation, 
would  be  rendered  of  an  uniform  height ;  each,  as  it  was  sub- 
merged, becoming  the  basis  of  a  coral  growth,  which  keeps  pace 
with  the  progressive  lowering  of  the  whole  mass ; — and  so  on 
until  all  are  thus  submerged,  and  no  land  but  toral  islets  remains 
above  the  surface. 

1145.  This  very  ingenious  hjrpothesis  corresponds  well  with 
the  fact  that,  over  certain  large  areas  of  the  Pacific,  we  find 
lagoon  islands  and  barrier  reefs  abundant,  whilst  skirting  reefs 
are  scarcely  ever  met  with.     Moreover,  actual  proof  of  a  slow 
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subsidence  is  not  wanting.  Thus  in  the  Keeling  or  Cocos  Islands^ 
situated  in  Lat.  IV  60*  S.,  and  Long.  96^  51'  E.,  the  old  cocoa- 
nut  trees  surrounding  the  lagoon,  in  which  the  water  is  as 
tranquil  as  in  the  most  sheltered  lake,  are  undermined  and 
falling.  The  foundation  posts  of  a  store-house,  which,  according 
to  the  inhabitants,  had  stood  seven  years  before  just  aboTe  high- 
water  mark,  were,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Darwin's  visit,  washed  by 
the  tide.  The  islands  are  occasionally  shaken  by  earthquakes. 
Such  changes  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  many  parts  of  the 
Pacific ;  and,  if  the  accounts  of  the  natives  are  to  be  relied  on, 
many  instances  of  the  submergence  of  whole  islands  have  occurred, 
-within  the  period  of  recent  tradition. 

1146.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  areas  of  elevation  is  still 
more  satisfactory.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  beds  of 
recent  Coral,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea  level.  Some- 
times whole  coral  islets  are  thus  upraised.  Among  these, 
Elizabeth  or  Henderson's  Island,  examined  by  Captain  Beechey, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  This  is  about  five  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  It  has  a  nearly  flat  surface ;  and  on  all 
sides,  except  the  north,  is  bounded  by  perpendicular  clifis  about 
fifty  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  coral.  In  some  parts, 
the  height  of  the  surface  was  nearly  eighty  feet  above  the  water 
level.  The  face  of  the  cliffs  presented  a  smooth  surface,  and  was 
destitute  of  any  ridges  or  other  indication  of  the  action  of  the 
sea  at  different  levels ;  so  that  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred^  that 
it  was  upraised  by  one  convulsion.  At  a  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  this  island,  no  bottom  could  be  gained  with 
200  fathoms  of  line. — The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
on  record  is  the  one  observed  by  Mr.  S.  Stutchbury  in  the  island 
of  Tahiti.  This  island  is  composed  of  volcanic  rocks ;  and  there  is 
in  it  a  lofty  mountain  ridge  with  two  summits,  of  which  the 
lower  one  is  evidently  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  perhaps  not  very 
long  extinct.  The  principal  peak  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
10,000  feet;  and  near  its  summit  is  a  distinct  and  regular 
stratum  of  coral-limestone,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
that,  which  is  being  at  present  formed  in  enormous  quantity 
around  the  shores  of  the  island.    As  there  is  no  other  deposit  of 
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coral,  either  on  the  sidee  of  this  raouDiain,  or  on  ^e  tamintt  of 
the  volcanio  crater ^  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  tliat  the  ielaad 
must  have  been  upraised,  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  elevation 
of  tlie  ancient  ridge  of  coral  above  the  reefe  at  present  in  course 
of  formation,  at  ons  movement-^ln  the  bands  of  the  Padfic 
Ocean,  regarded  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  areas  of  eloTation,  no  lagoon 
islands  or  barrier  reeOi  are  met  with  ;  but  the  shcMres  are  fringed 
by  skirting  reefs ;  and  active  volcanic  changes  are  not  of  ilnfre- 
qnent  occurrence. 

1 147.  Tlie  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Darwin  form  a  very 
appropriate  conclusion  to  this  part  of  our  subject :— ^^^  It  is  not 
that  the  ocean  spares  the  rock  of  coral ;  the  great  fragments 
scattered  over  tlie  reef,  and  accumulated  on  the  beach^  whence 
the  tall  cocoa-nut  springs,  plainly  bespeak  the  unrelenting  power 
of  its  waves.  Nor  are  there  any  periods  of  repose  granted.  The 
long  swell,  caused  by  the  gentle  but  steady  action  of  the  trade- 
wind  always  blowing  in  one  direction  over  a  wide  area,  causes 
breakers,  which  even  exceed  in  violence  those  of  our  temperate 
regions,  and  which  never  cease  to  rage.  It  is  impossible  to 
behold  these  waves,  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  an  island, 
though  built  of  the  hardest  rock,  let  it  be  porphyry,  granite,  or 
quartz,  would  ultimately  yield  and  be  demolished  by  such  irre- 
sistible forces.  Yet  these  low  insignificant  ccar&\  islets  stand  and 
are  victorious;  for  here  another  power,  as  antagonist  to  the 
former,  takes  part  in  the  contest.  The  organic  forces  separate 
the  atoms  of  carbonate  of  lime  one  by  one  from  the  foaming 
breakers,  and  rear  them  up  into  a  symmetrical  structure.  Let 
the  hurricane  tear  up  its  thousand  huge  fragments ;  yet  what 
will  thus  tell  Against  the  accumulated  labour  of  myriads  of  archi- 
tects at  work  day  and  night,  month  after  month.  Thus  do  we 
see  the  soft  and  gelatinous  body  of  a  polypus^  through  the  agency 
of  the  vital  laws,  conquering  the  great  mechanical  power  of  the 
waves  of  an  ocean,  which  neither  the  i^t  of  man  nor  the  inaat- 
mate  works  of  nature  could  successfully  resist."* 

114B.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
sources,  from  which  the  Coral-polypes  obtain  the  enormous  quan* 

♦  Darwin's  Journal,  p.  548. 
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tity  of  lime  deposited  by  them ;  and  this  question  affects  not 
only  those  of  the  present  epoch,  but  those  of  fonner  ages,  to  whoso 
labours,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  testaceous  Mollusks,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Calcareous  strata  of  the  secondary  and  sub- 
sequent periods  are  immediately  or  remotely  due.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  imagine,  that  the  lime  is  produced  by  some  organic  pro- 
cess in  the  animals  themselves.  No  positive  evidence  of  such  a 
production  can,  however,  be  obtained  from  any  source  ;  and  the 
hypothesis  is  quite  unnecessary  in  the  present  instance.  We 
have  reason  to  bolieve  that  lime  existed  in  large  quantities  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  before  any  organised  beings  were  placed 
upon  it ;  and  there  is  also  ground  for  supposing,  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  existed  in  a  free  state  at  that  epoch, 
than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  improbable^  therefore,  that 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  contained  a  much  larger  quantity  of  lime 
than  they  now  do — this  ingredient  being  held  in  solution  by  the 
free  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  enormous  beds  of  calcareous  rock, 
separated  by  the  action  of  Coral- polypes,  are  therefore  easily 
accounted  for.  Moreover,  in  volcanic  countries  at  the  present 
time,  springs  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  thus  held  in  solution 
are  very  abundant ;  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  that, — as  the 
part  of  the  globe  in  which  the  coral-formations  increase  most 
rapidly  (the  Pacific  Ocean),  is  also  one  of  the  chief  areas  of 
submarine  volcanic  action, — such  springs  may  occur  with  similar 
frequency,  and  may  greatly  assist  in  the  growth  of  these  masses* 
In  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Lyell  that, 
in  lakes  which  have  no  unusual  supply  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
there  is  no  accumulation  of  shell-marl — the  thin  shells  of  one 
generation  of  MoUusks  decomposing,  so  that  their  elements  supply 
the  requisite  materials  to  succeeding  races.  But,  if  springs  or 
streams  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  enter  such  a  lake,  the 
shells  accumulate  and  form  marl.  There  are  many  plants  and 
animals,  in  whose  economy  lime  appears  to  be  an  important  agent; 
and  the  quantity  introduced  bears  a  strict  relation  (within  a 
certain  limit)  to  that  with  which  they  are  supplied. 
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1149.  In  many  of  the  Polypes  of  this  Order,  the  polypidom, 
or  solid  framework,  so  closely  resembles  Sponge,  that,  in  the  dry 
state,  the  former  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  regular  dis- 
position of  cells  upon  its  surface ;  and,  in  the  immature  con- 
dition, the  resemblance  is  still  more  close, — ^the  young  branches 
of  the  polypidom,  on  which  the  polypes  have  not  yet  appeared, 
presenting  all  the  characters  of  spoqge.  There  is  a  great  ap- 
parent diversity  in  the  character  of  the  members  of  this  Order. 
Whilst  one  family  approaches  the  Sponges  so  closely,  that  it 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  formed  of  Sponges  provided  with 
polype-mouths,  another  has  a  dense  homy,  or  even  calcareous, 
arborescent  stem  ;  whilst  in  another,  the  soft  parts  of  the  body 
are  entirely  inclosed  in  a  firm  tubular  sheath.  But,  however  dif- 
ferent in  the  character  of  their  aggregated  masses,  they  all  bear 
a  general  resemblance,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  individual  Po- 
lypes ;  and  to  these  we  shall  first,  therefore,  direct  our  attention. 

1150.  None  of  the  Alcyonian  Polypes  live  so  entirely  isolated 
as  the  Actinia,  On  comparing  the  external  appearance  of  one 
of  them  with  that  of  a  Sea-Anemoney  we  perceive  that,  whilst 
the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  tentacula  in  the  same  way,  there  is 
a  marked  difierence  in  the  form  and  number  of  these  prolonga- 
tions. Instead  of  numerous  short  cylindrical  tubes  like  those  of 
most  of  the  Actinice,  we  find  six  or  eight  broad  leaf-like  expan- 
sions, disposed  with  great  regularity  around  the  mouth,  so  as 
very  much  to  resemble  a  Star-fish  (Asterias).  Hence  the  term 
Asteroida  has  been  proposed  as  a  designation  for  the  group ; 
and  it  represents  sufficiently  well  its  chief  external  character. 
These  tentacula  are  unprovided  with  cilia ;  but  a  number  of 
little  projections  may  be  seen  along  their  margins,  which  pro- 
bably increase  their  prehensile  power.  The  mouth  leads  into  a 
stomach,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Actinia^  in  being  suspend- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  by  partitions 
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radiating  from  its  walls.     Instead  of  being  closed  at  its  lower 
extremity,  however,   it  opens  into   the  canals   which  ramify 
through  the  fleshy  mass,  and  which  thus  connect  all  the  Polypes 
into  one  system.     This  opening  is 
surrounded  by  a  circular  muscle,  or 
sphincter,  by  the  action  of  which  it 
may  be  expanded  or  entirely  closed. 
The  chambers  which  surround  the 
stomach  correspond  in  number  with 
the  tentacula ;  and  these  are  hollow, 
opening  below  into  the  chambers 
(as  in  the  Actinia),  whilst  they 
have  a  small  orifice  at  their  ex- 
tremity.    The  chambers  are  con- 
tinuous at  their  lower  part  with       no.  715.-alctohiai»  polype. 
the  ramifying  canals  j ust  mentioned ; 

and  the  membranous  folds  which  support  the  stomach  do  not 
cease  at  its  lower  extremity,  but  are  prolonged  downwards  as 
plaits  of  the  lining  of  these  canals,  until  they  gradually  disappear. 

1151.  The  ova  or  germs  are  dereloped  in  the  substance  of 
the  membranous  folds,  or  from  the  lining  of  the  canal;  They 
grow  like  seeds  in  a  seed-vessel ;  at  first  appearing  as  little  pro- 
tuberances from  the  plane  surface ;  then  acquiring  a  distinct 
globular  form,  and  remaining  attached  by  a  little  stalk;  and 
finally,  being  liberated  by  the  separation  of  this  pedicle.  They 
then  make  their  way  outwards,  by  passing  into  the  stomach 
through  its  lower  aperture ;  and  finally  escape  by  the  mouth. 
Like  the  gemmules  of  other  Polypes,  they  consist  in  this  state 
of  a  membranous  bag  including  fluid ;  and  they  are  covered  with 
cilia,  by  the  action  of  which  they  move  freely  through  the  water 
for  some  time  before  fixing  themselves,  though  not  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  the  ova  of  some  other  Polypes.  They  are  usually 
coloured  with  great  vividness ;  and,  during  their  motions,  they 
often  contract  themselves  and  alter  their  form. 

1152.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  general  habits  of  these 
Polypes ;  but  they  probably  difier  but  little  from  those  of  the 
groups  already  described.     We  may  pass  on,  therefore,  to  con- 
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sider'the  chief  subdiyisions  of  this  Order,  whieb  includes  manj 
very  interesting  and  well-known  forms.  These  subdiviBions  are 
principally  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the  polypidom ;  and  it  is 
desirable,  before  proceeding  to  describe  them,  that  the  relation 
of  the  parts  of  which  the  animals  are  composed  should  be  ekarij 
'  understood.  Delicate  as  is  the  membrane  of  the  Polypes  l^m- 
selves,  it  may  be  distinguished,  like  that  of  the  Sertularians 
(§  1 177),  into  two  layers. — Of  these,  the  outer  one  is  conliDuons 
with  the  general  envelope  of  the  whole  mass ;  whilst  the  inner 
one  lines  the  canals  which  ramify  through  it.  But  instead  of 
these  two  membranes  being  in  contact,  as  are  the  homy  sheath 
and  the  lining  of  the  tubes  in  the  Sertularians,  a  thick  m»sa 
of  flesh  is  interposed  between  them  ;  and  it  is  usually  in  this 
flesh,  and  not  in  either  of  the  membranes,  that  the  hard  deposit 
takes  place,  which  gives  firmness  and  support  to  the  general 
structure. 

1153.  The  family  we  shall  first  consider,  includes  those 
species  which  have  a  spongy  polypidom,-.-of  which  the  ullcyo- 
nium  is  a  characteristic  example.     Here  the  general  form  and 

aspect       closely        re- 
semble   those    of    the 
Sponges  5    but,  in   the 
living     state,    it     will 
be    evident    that     the 
projecting  orifices    are 
tenanted    by  Polypes; 
and,  even  in  the   dry 
skeleton,    it    may    ge- 
nerally    be     observed 
that   the    openings    of 
the    large    canals    are 
not  simple,  like  those  <^ 
the  vents  of  Sponges, 
but  present    some  in- 
dications of  the  radiating  partitions  already  mentioned.  Between 
the  large  canals,  into  which  the  Polype-stomachs  open,  there  is 
a  net-work  of  minute  tubular  ramifications,  which  connect  them 
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verj  intimately.  In  the  interstices  of  these  ramifications,  which 
»re  occupied  by  the  gelatinoas  ^esh  of  the  animal,  spicula  of  cal- 
careous matter  are  deposited  either  in  a  circular  or  granular 
form ;  these,  as  in  Sponges,  give  a  general  support  to  the  whole 
piass,  though  not  consolidated  in  any  one  point.  The  general 
vitality  of  the  polypidom,  howerer,  would  seem  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  Sponge.  If  a  single  Polype  be  irritated,  it  with* 
draws  itself  within  its  tube ;  and  the  edges  of  the  cell,  which 
were  at  first  prominent,  become  nearly  flat  If  the  irritation  be 
more  severe,  several  of  the  neighbouring  Polypes  also  withdraw 
themselves ;  and  if  it  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  a  collapse  and 
contraction  of  the  whole  polypidom  is  evident  The  analogy  is 
very  striking  between  this  phenomenon,  and  that  exhibited  by 
the  Sensitive  Plant,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  irritation  are 
manifested  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  according  to  its  intensity 
(Veget.  Physiol.  §  422).  If,  instead  of  the  Polypes  being 
irritated,  a  portion  of  the  general  surface  be  touched,  a  curious 
series  of  changes  will  take  place.  After  s(»n6  little  time  the 
part  touched  becomes  opaque,  more  dense,  and  depressed;  and, 
if  the  stroke  be  severe,  this  contraction  will  extend  through  tlie 
whole  masS)  and  the  Polypes  also  will  shrink.  This  is  pecu* 
liarly  evident  if  the  vessel  containing  the  animal  be  smartly 
struck ;  since  the  shock  will  then  be  simultaneously  felt  through 
the  whole  structure.  Even  the  complete  division  of  the  poly- 
pidom with  a  sharp  knife,  does  not  produce  so  evident  an  eflect 
as  a  slight  shock,  of  which  the  effect  is  thus  diffused.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  at  rest  and  undisturbed,  the  Polypes  protrude 
their  bodies,  unfold  their  beautifully-f<H*med  tentacula,  and  take 
in  a  large  amount  of  water.  This  is  transmitted  through  the 
whole  interior  of  the  polypidom  by  its  anastomosing  canals, 
aiui  the  mass  becomes  distended  to  twice  or  thrice  its  original 
»ze;  and  from  being  firm  and  opaque,  it  becomes  soft  and 
pellucid. 

1154.  The  general  integument  of  this  spongy  mass  has  a  firm 
leathery  texture,  and  somethnes  contains  a  distinct  calcareous 
deposit;  as  does  also  that  continuation  of  it,  which  forms  the 
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external  coating  of  the  Polypes  themselves.  From  the  integu- 
ment^ the  huds  are  produced,  which  originate  in  the  spongy 
structure  itself,  and  are,  in  fact,  prolongations  of  it.  These  are 
traversed  by  canals,  that  branch  off  from  those  of  the  parent 
mass ;  and  resemble  pieces  of  Sponge  in  every  important  par- 
ticular. It  is  not  until  the  Polypes  are  developed  at  the  ter- 
minations of  these  canals,  that  the  real  character  of  the  mass 
can  be  positively  stated.  This  is  another  example,  in  addition  to 
the  number  we  have  already  seen,  of  the  progressive  development 
of  the  higher  forms  of  organised  beings  ;  and  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  its  several  phases,  and  the  forms  which  remain 
permanent  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  scale. 

1155.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  various  species  of 
Alcyonia  differ  as  much,  as  do  those  of  the  Sponges,  to  which  they 
bear  so  great  an  external  resemblance.  The  Alcyomum  digita* 
turn  creeps  along  the  surface  of  loose  stones  and  shells,  forming  a 
thin  fleshy  crust,  which  rises  up  in  irregular  lobes  or  projections. 
This  small  species  is  so  abundant  on  some  parts  of  our  own 
coasts,  that  scarcely  a  stone  or  shell  can  be  dredged  up  from  deep 
water,  which  does  not  serve  as  a  support  to  one  or  more  specimens 
of  it.  The  particular  form  it  presents,  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  surface  on  which  it  grows.  Sometimes  it  spreads 
out  into  finger-like  projections ;  and  hence  has  received  from  the 
fishermen  the  name  of  Dead-marCs-hand,  Other  species  attach 
themselves  to  rocks,  and  grow  like  Sponges,  hanging  down  from 
the  upper  surface  of  submarine  hollows  in  the  face  of  overhang- 
ing cliffs.  Others  of  still  firmer  texture  stand  erect  beneath  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  shore.  Of  this  kind  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  species,  probably  the  largest  Alcyonium  at  present 
existing,  is  the  A,  poculum,  or  Neptune's  cup,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Stamford  Rafiies  upon  the  Coral  reefs  that  sur- 
round the  Island  of  Sumatra.  Many  specimens,  brought  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Singapore,  now  exist  in  the  Museums  of 
this  country ;  and  among  these,  some  have  attained  the  dimen- 
sions of  nearly  three  feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.     Their  afiinity  with  the  Sponges  is  drawn  yet  closer, 
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bj  the  siliceous  character  of  the  crystalline  deposits,  to  which 
they  owe  their  firmness ;  and,  by  some  Naturalists,  this  species 
has  actually  been  referred  to  the  class  Porifera. 

1156.  In  one  family  of  this  Order,  the  polypidom  is  unat- 
tached. Of  this  group,  the  Pennatuhiy  or  Sea-pen,  is  a  charac- 
teristic example.  It  consists  of  an  axis  which  is  stony  for  a 
considerable  part  of  its  length,  but  is  flexible  at  its  two  extrem- 
ities. This  is  closed  with  a  flesh,  which  extends  along  the 
sides  into  pen-like  prolongations,  arranged  like  the  barbs  of  a 
feather  ;  and  one  edge  of  each  of  these  is  fringed  by  Polypes. 
The  skin  contains  a  large  amount  of  calcareous  spicula,  and  is 
often  deeply  coloured ;  being,  in  the  British  speaies  Fennatula 
/?Ao«p^orc«,  purplish-red  along  the  stalk,  and  orange  at  its  ex- 
tremities. It  is  not  often  that  the  Pennatulae  rise  to  the  surface. 
They  are  usually  brought  up  by  fishing  lines  from  considerable 
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depths,  where  they  live  fixed  in  the  mud  by  the  lower  extremity, 
which  is  always  destitute  of  pinnules  and  Polypes.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  the  Sea-pens  floated  freely  in  the  water,  and 
that  they  were  even  capable  of  swimming  by  the  action  of  their 
fin-like  lateral  processes ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  notion 
was  erroneous,  and  that  they  are  really  rooted  in  the  mud  by  the 
basal  prolongation  of  their  stem.  Some  of  the  Pennatulce  are 
very  brilliantly  phosphorescent ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
larger  species,  when  displaying  their  luminosity  in  the  dark 
ocean,  is  very  striking.  The  disengagement  of  light  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  constant  ;  but,  as  in  all  other  instances  of 
phosphorescence,  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the   animal. 

VOL.  II.  N  N 
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When  it  is  irritated  or  alarmed,  a  vivid  emission  takes  place ;  but 
this  soon  dies  away.  When  frequently  struck  by  the  waves,  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  continue  the  display  with  little  inter- 
ruption ;  but  observation  proves  that,  when  preserved  in  calm 
water,  they  do  not  voluntarily  disengage  light,  although  they 
readily  show  it  if  disturbed.     The  accompanying  figure  repre- 
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sents  a  genus  of  Alcyonian  Polypes  nearly  allied  to  the  Penna- 
tula.  The  Virgularia  and  FavonaruBy  which  also  belong  to  this 
group,  are  of  an  exceedingly  elongated  and  slender  form,  some  of 
them  measuring  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  They  are  com- 
monly known  as  "  Sea-rushes." 

1157.  The  next  group  of  Asteroid  Poljrpes  includes  many 
well-known  species, — such  as  the  Red  Corol,  the  Gorgonii  or 
Sea-fan,  the  Antipathes  or  Black  Cored.  In  all  of  them  the 
structure  of  the  Polypes  is  nearly  the  same ;  and  the  differences 
of  the  polypidom  chiefly  relate  to  the  portion,  in  which  the 
solidification  of  the  structure  has  taken  place  to  the  greatest 
extent.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  the  true  Alcyonia^  the 
calcareous  or  silicious  spicula  are  deposited,  as  in  the  Sponges, 
through  the  whole  mass ;  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
fibrous  bands  which  interlace  between  the  canals,  no  one  portion 
is  harder  than  another.  Now  in  the  group  at  present  under 
consideration,  a  solidification  takes  place  in  the  centre  or  axis 
of  the  polypidom,  and  often  in  the  integument  also.  Almost  all 
the  species  included  in  it  have  an  arborescent  form ;  and  so  much 
does  the  fiexible  axis  of  many  kinds  resemble  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
that,  even  so  late  as  the  year  1825,  the  celebrated  Blumenbach 
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writes — "  The  stems  appear  to  be  teaUy  visgeiabUs  {the  woody 
nature  of  which  in  the  strong  main  stems  cannot,  be  mistaken) 
merely  incrusted  with  corals." 

1158.  Among  the  (rorgonuty  or  Sea-Fans,  there  are  some 
species  which  very  closely  resemble  the  Alcyonia,  in  the  uniform 
distribution  of  the  firm  texture  through  their  whole  substance. 
In  others,  however,  a  firm  homy  skeleton  is  found,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Sea-fan ;  and,  in  the  living  state,  the 
flesh  which  clothes  this  is  covered  by  a  dense  integument,  con- 
taining an  abundant  deposition  of  calcareous  particles.  If  the 
flesh  be  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  stem,  the  integument  remains 
as  a  friable  crust,  which  may  easily  be  peeled  or  rubbed  ofi; 
disclosing  the  homy  stem  within.  No  mark  of  the  habitation 
of  the  Polypes  is  ever  found  upon  the  internal  axis ;  but  the 
remains  of  the  cells  may  often  be  observed  in  the  integument, 
when  dried  over  it.  The  dry  form  in  which  the  skeleton  of  the 
Gorgonia  is  commonly  known,  does  not  give  a  correct  idea  of 
its  real  character;  since,  in  the  living  state,  there  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  isolation  between  the  hard  axis  arid  the  soft 
living  flesh,  but  the  one  passes  gradually  into  the  other.  On 
cutting  across  the  stem,  it  is  observed  that  it  is  formed  by  con- 
centric layers,  like  those  of  a  dicotyledonous  tree  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  thesie  are  formed  by  the  successive  consolidation  of 
the  flesh  in  contact  with  its  surface.  Beyond  this  general 
analogy,  however,  no  resemblance  can  be  made  out ;  since  nothing 
like  the  intricate  arrangement  of  dissimilar  parts  in  a  woody 
stem,  can  be  found  in  these  simply-organised  but  beautifully- 
formed  structures.  Whilst  the  axis  of  the  Gorgonia  is  usuaUy 
brown  or  black,  its  crust  often  exhibits  colours  of  great  bril- 
liancy, especially  in  the  living  state ;  in  some  species  it  is  of  a . 
deep  red,  in  others  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  in  others  of  a  crim- 
son hue. 

1 159.  The  structure  of  the  Antipathes  is  by  no  means  unlike 
that  of  the  Gorgonia.     The  axis  is  still  more  firm,  presenting 
when  dry  a  smooth  polished  surface,  which,  joined  to  its  dark 
colour,  has  caused  it  to  receive  the  designaticm  of  Blai}k  Coral,  , 
The  calcareous  deposition  in  the  integument,  also,  is  still  more 
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Bbondant ;  so  that  the  crust,  when  dry,  is  sometimes  even  thicker 
than  the  stem.     The  solidifying  matter  haring  thus  entirely  lef^ 
the  flesh,  we  find  it  extremely  soft ; — so  soft,  indeed,  that  when 
hrought  up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  this  substance  rang  off 
almost  entirely,  leaving  the  integument  adhering  to  the  axis.-^ 
In  the  CoraUmm  rttbrumy  or  Red  Coral,  the  solidification  of  the 
axis  has  proceeded  still  further ;  for  it  contains  not  only  honij 
animal  matter,  but  a  large  quantity  of  calcareous  particles,  so 
closely  deposited  in  every  part,  as  to  give  great  solidity  to  the 
stem,  and  to  enable  it  to  receive  a  fine  polish  when   cat  into 
fragments.     This  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  is  prin- 
cipally obtained  from  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  brought  up 
from  considerable  depths.     No  vestige  of  polype-cells  can  be 
detected  upon  the  surface  of  the  axis.     These  are  confined  to 
the  fiesh  and  its  integument,  which  are  both  very  soft;    the 
latter  does  not  contain 
enough  calcareous  mat- 
ter to  make  it  percepti- 
ble as  a  crust  when  dried 
upon    the    axis.      The 
density  of  the  Red  Coral 
renders  it  very  brittle ; 
and,  did  it  not  grow  in 
a  somewhat  stunted  form, 
it  would  be  liable  to  in- 
jury from    the    violent 
motipn  of  the  water  in 
which  it  grows. — There 
is    a    very    interesting 
species  of   this    group, 
which  connects  in  a  re- 
markable    manner    the 
stony    Corallium    with 
the    horny    Antipatkes, 
This  is  the  Isis  HippU' 
ris,  in  which  the  stem 
is  composed  of  both  these  substances  alternately,  so  as  to  give  it 
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a  jointed  appearanee.  It  is  formed  by  the  deposition  of  caica* 
reous  matter  at  intervals  along  the  homy  stem ;  and  io  this  man^ 
ner  it  is  endowed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility.  If 
the  axis  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  the  calcareous 
deposit  is  removed ;  and  its  structure  appears  uniform  through* 
out*  Although  its  aspect  is ^otn/ed^  therefore,  no  real  articula- 
tions exist ;  the  flexible  substance^  of  which  the  intervals  are 
alone  com^tosed,  being  really  continued  through  the  whole. 

1 160.  The  last  group  of  the  Asteroid  Polypes  diflers  fi*om 
those  we  have  hitherto  considered,  in  several  important  respects. 
In  the  Tubiporidaj  each  Polype  is  inclosed  iii  a  distinct  cylin- 
drical tube,  which  is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  its  external 
membrane  ;  and  there  is  no  communication  among  the  individual 
members,  nor  anything  like  the  gelatinous  flesh  or  central  axis  of 
other  Alcyonians.  In  some  genera  the  tube  is  membranous,  or 
somewhat  horny ;  but  in  the  TubiparOy  the  genus  from  which 
the  Order  takes  its  name,  it  is  of  firm  calcareous  structure.  Of 
this  genus  only  one  species,  the  Tubipora  nuuicay  inhabiting  the 
Indian  Ocean,  is  known.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  regular 
arrangement  of  its  cylindrical  tubes  by  each  other's  side  ;  whence 
it  is  commonly  termed  "  Organ-pipe  Coral."  These  tubes  are 
of  a  dark  and  rich  crimson  ;  whibt  the  Polypes  themselves  have 
a  bright  green  colour  when  alive  ;  so  that  the  contrast  is  very 
striking.  The  Polypes  resemble  those  already  described,  in  all 
the  leading  particulars ;  except  that  the  living  membrane,  which 
lines  their  interior,  does  not  seem  to  extend  far  down  the  calca- 
reous tube  ;  and  the  ova  are  developed,  not  from  its  folds,  but 
from  filaments  prolonged  from  the  base  of  the  stomach,  whicli 
hang  down  into  the  cavity.  The  calcareous  tube  is  formed  by 
the  solidification  of  the  membrane,  which  envelopes  the  Polype ; 
and  this  is  reflected  in  a  funnel-shape,  so  as  to  close  the  mouth  of 
the  tube,  within  which  the  Polype  can  be  entirely  withdrawn. 
^  The  tube  is  gradually  prolonged  by  the  deposition  of  stony  mat- 
ter in  this  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  its  upper  edge ; 
and  the  Polype  always  maintains  its  position  at  its  extremity. 
At  intervals,  however,  a  sort  of  collar  is  formed  around  each 
tube  ;  and  as  a  number  of  Polypes  usually  grow  in  close  proxi<> 
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mtty  with  encli  other,  and  form  this  collar  at  aboat  the  same 
time,  an  almost  continaous  horizontal  partition  or  floor  is  thus 
constracted,  which  gives  great  additional  strength  to  these 
delicate  polypidoros.  This  collar  is  produced  in  the  following 
manner.  The  membranous  continuation  of  the  tube,  instead  of 
growing  straight  upwards,  makes  a  turn  outwards^  as  if  it  were 
flattened  down  all  round.  A  double  fold  is  thus  occasioned,  in 
which  calcareous  matter  is  deposited,  and  the  collar  is  thus  com- 
pleted. From  this  point  the  membrane  ^  (Hrolonged  in  a  straight 
direction  as  before,  until  the  new  impulse  arises,  which  causes 
another  floor  to  be  constructed ;  and  thus  a  succession  of  siofia 
is  built  up. — The  ova,  when  they  issue  from  the  parent^  have 
little  or  nothing  of  their  perfect  form.  They  seem  to  fall  upon 
a  neighbouring  portion  of  the  floor,  and  there  to  begin  the  de- 
velopment of  a  tube,  which  grows  up  among  the  older  ones.  Thus 
it  happens  that,  between  every  two  floors,  there  are  more  tubes 
than  in  the  division  below ;  and  the  whole  mass  assumes  some- 
what of  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid. 

1161.  The  most  extended  survey  we  can  take  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Polypifera  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  the 
present  time,  will  give  us  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
important  part  which  they  performed,  in  the  remoter  epochs  of 
the  history  of  the  earth.  Our  wonder  is  excited  when  we  hear 
of  a  continuous  reef  of  coral  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in 
length;  yet  what  is  this  to  the  formation  of  limestone  strata, 
covering  stiperficial  areaSy  not  only  of  thousands,  but  of  tens  of 
thousands,  of  square  miles,  to  a  thickness,  in  many  instances,  of 
8000  feet  ?  Yet  the  Geologist  of  the  present  day  has  little  hesi- 
tation in  regarding  these  formations,  as  having  taken  their  origin 
from  the  labours  of  these  apparently  insignificant  and  simply- 
organised  beings.  As  at  the  present  time,  the  greater  proportion 
of  these  structures  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  the  Lth 
melliform  corab  (§  1069) ;  but  the  remains  of  Alcyonian  Polypes 
are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  the  limestone  rocks,  and  are 
especially  abundant  in  particular  strata. 

1162.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  Coral  struc- 
tures of  comparatively  recent  origin  have  undergone  a  metamor- 
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phosis,  which  causes  them  to  lose,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  their 
original  aspect.  Large  masses,  whien  long  exposed  to  the  air^ 
become  changed  into  a  solid,  often  somewhat  crystalline,  rock  ; 
in  which  the  traces  of  organic  structure  are  very  indistinct,  and 
with  which  the  Mountain  or  Secondary  Limestone  closely  cor- 
responds. This  is  observed  in  the  Bermudas, — a  group  of 
islands,  which  seems  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  formed  by 
Coral  Polypes  of  the  same  species  with  those  now  existing  in  the 
seas  around. — Moreover,  the  Coral  Sand,  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  waves  upon  the  living  structure,  often  becomes  consoli- 
dated into  a  hard  stone  by  the  filtering  of  water  through  it; 
a  small  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  being  probably  dissolved 
at  the  surface  (where  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  increases  the 
solvent  power  of  the  water),  and  set  free  again  below,  so  as  to 
glue  together  the  separate  particles.  It  is  in  such  a  mass  that 
the  human  skeleton  is  imbedded,  which  was  found  on  the  shore 
at  Guadaloupe,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  stone,  when  minutely  examined,  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  rounded  grains,  cemented,  as  it  .were,  together  ;  and 
it  closely  resembles  the  rock  known  to  the  Geologist  as  Oolite. — 
Further,  where  shallow  water  exists  around  Coral  islands,  the 
bottom  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  inud,  which 
is  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  animal  matter  that  held  together 
the  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  stony  corals  ;  and  these, 
being  thus  set  free  in  a  finely-divided  state,  fall  to  the  bottom  in 
a  form  which,  if  dry,  would  constitute  Chalk,  Thus  we  may 
trace  very  distinctly  the  mode  in  which  three  principal  kinds  of 
limestone  rocks  may  have  taken  their  origin  from  Coral 
formations. 

1163'.  Now,  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  Limestone, — a 
rock  very  abundant  in  Britain,  extending  over  large  areas 
beneath  the  coal-fields,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  thickness  of 
nearly  3000  feet, — though  in  some  parts  evidently  composed  of 
accumulations  of  Shells,  Encrinite  stems,  &c.,  exhibits  the  Coral 
structure  very  distinctly  in  many  situations  ;  and  these  parts  are 
so  blended  with  the  neighbouring  rock,  as  to  make  it  appear 
probable  that  the  latter  also  was  once  in  the  state  of  coral,  but 
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was  gradually  changed  by  the  procesa  just  described.     Further, 
the  collections  of  other  animal  remains  are  sach,  as  we  shoald 
expect  to  And  on  the  margin  of  a  coral  reef  or  island  existing  at 
thai  epoch  ;  and  a  similar  process  of  fossilization  is  taking  place 
at  this  very  time,  on  the  shores  of  the  islands  now  being  built  np, 
— the  species  of  animals  imbedded  being,  however,  not  the  same. 
The  great  thickness  of  the  beds  of  this  rock  may  be  very  well  ac- 
counted for,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  depth  of  the  coralline  masses 
of  recent  formation  (§  1141).     The  Ooliie  had  its  origin  in  the 
wearing-down  of  the  older  limestone  beds,  with  additional  matter 
derived  from  the  skeletons  of  the  races  of  animals  which  existed 
during  the  period  of  its  formation.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
thai  the  C%a/A-formation  owes  a  considerable  part  of  its  substance 
to  the  same  sources ;  though  part  was  doubtless  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  shells,  and  a  large  proportion  in  some  situations 
from  the  remains  of  animals  of  extreme  minuteness,  presently  to 
be  described  (§  1222).— There  are  observed,  in  rocks  of  more 
recent  formation,  appearances  which  still  more  clearly  indicate 
that  they  too  weise  originally  formed  by  Coral-polypes.     These 
are  often  found  within  narrow  limits,  as  if  they  had  been  reefs 
or  islands  of  small  size.     Thus  we  find  a  stone,  called   Coral'- 
ragy  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  very  distinct  Coral-beds  in  the  Crag 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  England.     It  is  interesting  to  remark, 
that  the  remains  of  Coral,  which  are  found  in  the  older  lime- 
stones, all  correspond  with  those  at  present  abounding  near  the 
equator,  and  exhibit  the  LamelUform  structure  (§  1135)  ;  whilst 
they  are  gradually  replaced,  in  Uie  newer  strata,  by  species  more 
allied  to  those  at  present  existing  in  temperate  climates.   This  is 
one  of  the  many  facta  whfch  tend  to  prove  that  this  part  of  the 
earth  had  at  some  former  period  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
at  present. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
OF  THE  CLASS  OF  HYDROZOA. 

1164.  Op  the  class  of  Hjdrozoa  of  modern  writers,  which 
includes  the  Hjdroid  Polypes  and  the  Acalephse  of  Cuvier,  it  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  give  a  general  character,  as  the  animals  be- 
longing to  it,  however  closely  they  may  be  related  physiologi- 
cally, present  a  wonderful  variety  of  external  form.  They*  are 
all,,  however,  of  a  gelatinous  texture,  and  usually  of  very  simple 
organisation  ;  the  stomach  is  always  hollowed  out,  as  it  were,  in 
the  substance  of  the  body  ;  the  vascular  system,  when  present, 
is  of  a  very  simple  nature ;  and  no  trace  of  a  nervous  system  can 
be  discovered  in  them.  Like  the  Polypes,  they  capture  their 
prey  by  the  agency  of  tentacles ;  and  their  integuments  are  fur- 
nished with  a  multitude  of  filiferous  capsules,  the  stinging  power 
of  which  in  many  cases  is  very  great. 

1165.  The  different  forms  presented  by  these  animals  having 
been  already  referred  to  (§  1089),  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Orders  into  which  they  may  be  divided,  al- 
though it  must  be  confessed  that  the  complex  chain  of  relation- 
ship, which  in  this  class  often  binds  the  most  dissimilar  creatures 
to  each  other,  renders  this  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Thus 
many  of  the  Polypoid  forms  give  origin  to  free  swimming  oviparous 
Medusae  by  a  process  of  gemmation,  so  that  these  might  almost 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  reproductive  organs  thrown  off  from 
the  parent  polype  in  order  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  the  species  ; 
but  they  display  an  organisation  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
Polypes  from  which  they  are  produced,  that  we  can  hardly  help 
regarding  the  latter  as  larval  forms ;  and  besides,  some  of  the 
Mednsse  are  capable  of  producing  their  like,  not  only  by  gem- 
mation, but  even  by  oviparous  reproduction.  To  renderv  this 
part  of  our  subject  intelligible,  therefore,  it  will  perhaps  be  ad- 
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visable  to  treat  the  Hjdroid  Polypes  and  Medusae  ^prcninanaUy 
as  forming  distinct  Orders  ;  the  number  of  such  groups  included 
in  the  ckss  will  then  be  four,  namely — 

1.  Htdroida,  or  the  Hydroid  Poltfpes,  including  all  the  at- 
tilched  polypiform  species,  whether  simple  or  compound. 

IL  DiscoPHORA,  Medusa  or  Jelly-fish^  in  which  the  body  con- 
sists of  a  convex  disc  or  umbrella,  from  the  centre  of  the  lo-wrer 
surface  of  which  depends  a  peduncle  containing  the  sTtomach, 
and  terminated  by  the  mouth. 

ni.  SiPHOXOPHOR4,  which  appear  to  consist  of  free-swim- 
ming colonies  of  Polypes,  analogous  to  the  simple  Hydroida. 

IV.  Ctenophora,  simple  animals,  the  motions  of  which 
through  the  water  are  effected  by  the  agency  of  bands  of  cilia 
which  run  along  their  surface. 


Order  L— HYDROIDA. 

1 166.  The  Hydra,  the  creature  to  which  the  name  of  Polype  was 
first  applied  in  modem  times,  is  a 
minute  animal,  common  in  stag- 
nant pools  of  water,  where  num- 
bers are  often  found  clustering 
upon  aquatic  plants,  or  other  float- 
ing bodies.  These  curious  little 
creatures  possess  an  organisation 
which  appears  very  simple,  and  so 
it  has  long  been  considered ;  but 
recent  improvements  in  the  power 
of  the  microscope  have  enabled  its 
structure  to  be  more  fully  analysed, 
and  have  revealed  (in  this  as  in 
every  other  instance)  details  that 
were  previously  unsuspected.  The 
Hydra  viridis,  or  Green  Polype, 
and  the  Hydra  fusca,  or  Brown  Polype,  are  the  two  best  known 
species ;  and  to  these  our  description  will  chiefly  apply.     The 
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body  of  the  Hydra  (ionsists  of  a  simple  bag,  or  sac,  constittrting 
the  stomach  of  the  animal,  and  capable  of  varying  its  form  and 
dimensions  to  &  very  remarkable  extent  In  the  largest  species 
it  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  an  inch,  when  stretched  out  in 
a  cylindrical  form ;  whilst  it  will  appear,  in  its  contracted  state, 
as  a  small  globe  of  scarcely  perceptible  dimensions.  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  digestive  sac  is  an  opening,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  mouth  of  the  animal ;  and  round  this  are  arranged 
a  certain  number  of  tentacula^  or  long  flexible  arms,  which  diverge 
from  each  other  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  If  we  look  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hydra  from  above,  therefore,  we  shall  at  once 
perceive  the  claim  of  this  animal  to  a  place  among  the  Radiated 
Sub-Kingdom.  The  arms  vary  in  number ;  being  usually  from  six 
to  ten.  They  vary  also  in  dimensions ;  not  exceeding  in  the  for- 
mer species  the  length  of  the  body ;  whilst  in  the  latter  they  often 
extend  themselves  to  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  inches,  still  being 
able  to  contract  themselves  down  to  minute  tubercles  or  knobs 
projecting  around  the  mouth.  The  animal,  in  its  general  aspect, 
IS  thus  seen  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Cuttle-fish  ;*  and  in 
the  peculiar  organisation  of  its  arms  for  the  seizure  of  prey,  this 
resemblance,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  extremely  remarkable. 
In  fact,  this  little  Polype  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
sketches  OT  fore-skadotvings  of  higher  forms,  which  we  occasion- 
ally meet  with  in  the  lowest  groups. 

1 167.  The  arms  are  destitute  of  cilia ;  and  this  is  an  import- 
ant character,  by  which  all  the  Polypes  of  the  Hydra-form  kind 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the  Polyzoa  (§  1070).  They 
are  thickly  set,  however,  with  minute  bristles ;  besides  which, 
a  number  of  little  wart-like  processes  may  be  observed,  from 
whose  summit  sharp  and  firm  spines  are  occasionally  protruded, 
by  which  a  very  firm  hold  is  taken  of  whatever  substance  is 
embraced  b/  the  animal.  The  mechanism  by  which  these  are 
pushed  out  of  their  sheath  is  very  curious.  £ach  spine  is 
mounted  upon  the  summit  of  a  small  vesicle,  which  is  capable 

*  It  was  this  resemblance  which  caused  Reaumur  to  gWe  to  the  Hydr»  the 
name  of  Polypi  ;  the  Polypi  of  the  ancients  being  the  animals  now  included  in 
the  genus  Octopus  amongst  the  Cephalopoda. 
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of  ezpAQding  and  oontracdng  within  an  envelc^ie,  that  embraces 
the  whole  apparatus.  When  at  rest,  this  vesicle  Ues  at  the 
bottom  of  the  including  sac,  and  the  spine  is  drawn  entirelj 
within  the  ktter ;  but,  when  the  animal  lays  hold  of  any  olject 
with  one  or  more  of  its  anns,  the  vesicle  is  distended  bj  some 
unseen  means,  and  protrudes  the  spine  which  is  seated  upon  it. 

1 168.  When  in  search  of  prej,  the  Hjdra  permits  its  arms  to 
iloat  loosely  through  the  water.     It  is  rather  curious  that  so 
inactive  a  creature  as  this  should  principallj  depend  for  its  food 
on  the  minute  Crustacea  and  aquatic  Worms,  whose  rapid  move- 
ments would  seem  to  place  them  beyond  its  reach.     By  lying  in 
wait,  however,  with  its  arms  thus  disposed,  the  Polype  soon 
succeeds  in  obtaining  its  supply  ;  for  if,  in  their  active  course, 
any  of  these  animab  should  but  touch  one  of  the  tentacula>  its 
doom  is  sealed ; — ^it  is  immediately  seized  by  it ; — other  arms  are 
soon  coiled  round  it ; — and  the  unfortunate  victim  is  speedily 
conveyed  to  the  mouth.     It  has  been  noticed  that,  if  held  for  a 
little  time  in  the  arms  without  being  swallowed,  soft-bodied 
animals  (such  as  worms)  always  die,  even  when  released  alive ; 
whence  it  has  been  inferred,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the 
spines  are  the  means  of  conveying  into  the  prey  some  poisonous 
secretion,  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  poison-fang  of  the  Serpent, 
or  the  sting  of  the  Bee.    Upon  minute  Crustacea  and  other  hard- 
shelled  animals,  however,  this  secretion  appears  to  have  no  power. 
Such  animals  are  often  swallowed  alive,  and  their  movements 
within  the  stomach  may  often  be  perceived  for  some  little  time  ; 
but,  their  life  being  at  last  destroyed,  the  process  of  digestion 
goes  on  very  rapidly.     The  transparency  of  the   membrane 
which  composes  the  stomach,  at  first  permits  the  outline  of  the 
animal  to  be  clearly  seen.     The  film  over  it  gradually  becomes 
turbid,  however,  and  the  outline  of  the  animal  indistinct ;  until, 
at  last,  its  form  is  wholly  lost.     The  soft  parts  are  completely 
dissolved;    and  the  harder  indigestible  portions  are  rejected 
through  the  mouth.    It  would  seem  that  Animal  matter  is  more 
readily  dissolved  than  particles  of  Vegetable  structure. 

1169.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  in  the  process  of 
swallowing,  the  Hydra  draws  in  its  own  arms,  which  are  coile.l 
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round  its  prey.  The  digestive  process  never  seems  to  affect 
them,  however,  in  the  slightest  degree ;  even  though  thej  remain 
thus  inclosed  during  the  whole  period  of  the  solution  of  the 
food.  Trembley,  the  first  discoverer  of  these  Hydrae,  to  whose 
accurate  description  of  their  habits  scarcely  anything  has  been 
added  by  subsequent  observations,  once  witnessed  a  very  curious 
circumstance.  *'Two  Polypes  had  seized  upon  the  same  animal ; 
both  had  partially  succeeded  in  swallowing  it ;  when  the  largest 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  by  swallowing  its  opponent,  as  well  as 
the  subject  of  contention.  Trembley  naturally  regarded  so 
tragical  a  termination  of  the  afiray  as  the  end  of  the  swallowed 
Polype's  existence ;  but  he  was  mistaken ;  for,  after  the  devourer 
and  his  captive  had  digested  the  prey  between  them,  the  latter 
was  regurgitated  safe  and  sound,  and  apparently  no  worse  for  the 
imprisonment."  It  has  been  noticed  that,  when  the  Hydra  is 
gorged  with  food,  its  tentacula  may  be  touched  with  impunity 
by  the  animals,  whose  contact  would  at  other  times  arouse  it 
into  active  movement.  This  scarcely  proves,  however,  an  exer- 
cise of  the  tnll,  to  which  some  have  referred  it.  We  may  easily 
understand  that  the  distention  of  the  whole  of  the  tissues  with 
fluid  may  be  unfavourable  to  their  contractility ;  and  we  have  a 
parallel  case  in  the  Human  being,  for  every  one  can  perceive  the 
difference  in  the  facility  of  swallowing,  at  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  a  full  meal.  It  will  scarcely  be  asserted  that  this 
variation  is  an  effect  of  the  will ;  in  fact,  it  is  often  opposed  to 
it,  being  one  of  those  beautiful  adaptations,  by  which  the  welfare 
of  the  economy  is  provided  for,  but  which  the  indulgence  of  the 
sensual  appetites  opposes. 

1170.  Amongst  the  many  curious  experiments  performed  on 
these  animals  by  Trembley,  was  the  following : — By  means  of  a 
fine  wire,  he  actually  succeeded  in  turning  the  Hydra  inside-out, 
as  we  might  the  finger  of  a  glove ;  and  this  violent  disturbance 
did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  animal,  for  all 
its  functions  soon  went  on  as  before.  What  was  previously  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  now  becomes  the  external  in- 
tegument, and  from  it  the  buds  are  produced,  which  will  be  pre- 
sently described  ;  whilst  the  tegumentary  membrane  seems  to  be 
capable  of  speedily  doing  all  that  is  necessary,  towards  the  di- 
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gesiion  of  the  food.  The  remarkable  power  with  which  these 
Polypes  are  endowed  of  adapting  themselves  to  circumstanceSy 
seems  to  be  given  to  them  as  a  compensation  for  their  low  degree 
of  organisation.  While  the  want  of  ciUa  on  their  tentacala  pre- 
vents the  creation  of  currents  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  con- 
stant supply  of  food  to  the  mouth,  and  thus  affords  less  choice  to 
the  animal,  the  body  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  acocHn- 
modating  itself  to  a  prey  of  extremely  variable  size ;  and  the  di- 
gestive secretion  can  act  upon  almost  any  kind  of  organised  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  convert  it  into  alimentary  materials.  And, 
in  like  manner,  the  absence  of  any  special  means  of  aerating 
the  fluids  is  compensated  by  the  exposure  of  every  part  of  the 
tissue,  both  by  its  internal  and  external  surface,  to  the  sur- 
rounding element. 

1171.  The  reproduction  of  the  Hydra  usually  takes  place  by 
means  of  buds  developed  from  its  external  surface.  At  first  these 
appear  as  slight  protuberances  from  the  body ; .  they  gradually 
increase  in  size,  and  present  somewhat  of  the  form  of  the  parent ; 
an  aperture  is  then  seen  at  the  unattached  extremity,  and  tenta- 
cula  sprout  around  it.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  the 
interior  of  the  young  Polype  communicates  with  the  general 
cavity  of  the  parent.  At  first  its  nutriment  is  supplied  entirely 
by  the  latter ;  but  when  the  tentacula  are  developed,  it  catches 
prey  for  itself  with  much  eagerness.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
to  see  the  young  one  and  its  parent  struggling  for  the  same 
worm,  and  gorging  opposite  ends  of  it  together.  There  is  still  a 
communication  between  the  stomachs  of  the  two,  as  appears  from 
the  distention  of  either  when  the  other  is  fed.  As  the  young 
Polype  advances  towards  maturity,  however,  this  aperture  con- 
tracts, and  is  at  last  obliterated.  The  stalk,  by  which  the  bud 
is  attached,  gradually  becomes  more  slender ;  and  at  last  it  is 
broken  by  any  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  either  animal,  and  the 
young  one  moves  away.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  has  begun 
to  produce  buds  from  itself,  before  its  separation  from  its  parent; 
and  thus  three  generations  may  be  seen  united  together.  During 
warm  weather,  this  multiplication  goes  on  with  great  rapidity, 
if  the  animals  are  well  supplied  with  food.  From  one  parent, 
six  or  seven  buds  have  been  seen  to  sprout  at  one  time ;  and 
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several  of  these  bearing  another  generation,  as  many  as  eighteen 
have  been  observed  united  in  one  group.  Sometimes  the  whole 
process  is  concluded  within  twenty-four  hours ;  so  that,  at  this 
rate  of  production,  above  a  million  would  be  formed  in  a  month 
from  a  single  Hydra. 

1172.  It  is  not  only  in  this  manner,  however,  that  the  Hydra 
propagates  itself.  The  process  just  described  is  evidently  analo- 
gous to  the  extension  by  buds,  which  is  so  characteristic  x  of 
Plants.  But  there  is  another  mode  of  reproduction  in  the 
Vegetable  kingdom — that  by  seeds  or  spores ;  and  this,  also,  the 
Hydra  possesses,  in  common  with  all  the  higher  tribes  of  Animals. 
Towards  autumn,  some  little  gelatinous  globules  are  seen  to  be 
liberated  from''  the  tissue  of  the  Polype.  These  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  remain  undeveloped  until  spring ;  wlien  they 
produce  a  new  generation  of  HydrsB. 

1 173.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  HydrdL,  is  its  capability  of  reproducing  the  whole  structure 
from  separate  portions  of  it.  Not  only  will  the  body  send  forth 
new  tentacula,  to  replace  any  which  have  been  accidentally  lost 
or  artificially  removed,  but  the  arm  thus  separated  has  the  power 
of  developing  the  whole  body.  If  the  body  is  divided  trans* 
versely,  each  segment  will  become  a  new  animal ;  the  upper  one 
closing  the  aperture  at  its  base,  and  the  lower  one  speedily 
developing  tentacula  around  the  newly-formed  mouth.  If  divided 
longitudinally,  each  half  will  form  a  separate  tube  in  an  hour,  by 
the  folding-in  of  its  edges,  and  will  soon  begin  to  ply  its  ten^ 
taenia.  Even  if  divided  into  several  longitudinal  strips,  each 
becomes  a  new  tube ;  not  as  before,  however,  by  the  folding  in 
of  its  edges,  but  by  the  formation  of  a  cavity  in  its  substance; 
If  cut  transversely  into  several  segments,  each  will  in  time 
become  a  perfect  animal,  so  that  thirty  or  forty  HydrcB  may  thus 
be  produced  by  the  section  of  one.  Further,  by  slitting  the 
tube  at  one  end  only,  two  heads  or  two  tails  may  be  formed— 
each  division  soon  becoming  perfect  in  itself.  These  may  be  again 
divided,  and  any  amount  of  multiplication  may  thus  be  efiected, 
thus  realising  in  Nature  the  Ht/dra  of  ancient  fable.  The  anin)al 
does  not  appear  to  suffer  from  these     operations,    for  it  is 
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observed  that,  as  if  excited  by  the  injury,  young  Polypes  spront 
more  abundantly  from  the  wounds  thus  made,  than  from  un- 
Bcarred  parts.  But  even  this  is  not  all ;  for  two  Polypes  msty 
be  grafted  together  by  any  parts;  and  nit  only  two  of  the 
same  species,  but  a  green  and  a  brown  one  may  be  thus 
united. 

1 174.    The  Polype  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  special  organs 
of  sensation,  or  to  hare  any  kind  of  feeling  but  that  of  touch. 
It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  how  far  the  greater  part  of  its  ac- 
tions necessarily  involve  true  itematwn  ;  that  is,  how  far  it  is  con- 
scious of  the  impressions  which  are  made  upon  it,  and  to  v^  hich 
its  organs  respond.    Many  of  its  movements  present  considerable 
analogy  with  those  of  Plants ;  especially  those  of  the  Diowsa 
(Veobt.  Physiol.   §  422).     The  Hydr<B  generally    seek   the 
light ;  and,  if  a  number  of  them  be  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  they 
will  cluster  at  the  side  on  which  it  strikes.     We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose,  however,  that  they  are  conscious  of  its  presence  a» 
lights  since  no  rudiments  of  visual  organs  can  be  detected.     It 
would  rather  seem  that  it  exercises  an  influence  on  their  bodies, 
which  causes  them  to  seek  it,  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
that  Plants  direct  themselves  towards  it.    The  locomotive  powers 
of  the  Hydrm  are  more  exercised  for  this  purpose  than  for  tlie 
search  after  food.     When  seeking  their  prey,  they  generally  fix 
themselves,  by  a  kind  of  sucker  at  tlie  lower  end  of  the  stomach 
to  some  solid  body  ;  and  their  food  is  obtained  by  the  tentacula 
alone.     When  they  desire  to  change  their  pla^e  altogether,  they 
do  it  in  the  manner  of  the  geometrical  Caterpillars  (§  768),  and 
of  some  Leeches.     If  the  foot  or  sucker  be  attached,  the  body  is 
bent  until  the  head  touches  the  surface,  along  which  it  intends 
to  move.     It  then  adheres  by  the  mouth,  or  by  one  or  two  of 
the  tentacula ;  and,  detaching  the  foot,  draws  it  up  into  close 
proximity  with  the  head.     The  foot  then  takes  a  fresh  attach- 
ment; and  the  head  is  projected  forwards,  fixes  itself,  and  is 
followed  by  the  foot  in  the  same  manner  as  before.     This  mode 
of  progression  is,  from  the  minute  size  of  the  animal,  necessarily 
slow.     A  march  of  two  inches  occupies  several  hours  for  its  per- 
formance ;  and  seven  or  eight  inches  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
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good  day's  journey  even  in  summer.  But  sometimes  a  more 
expeditious  mode  of  travelling  is  adopted.  The  head  being 
brought  down  and  fixed  as  before,  the  foot  is  made  to  describe  a 
semicircle  over  it,  arid  takes  its  new  attachment  at  an  equal 
distance  on  the  other  side ;  the  foot  being  then  fixed,  a  similar 
movement  is  performed  by  the  head  ;  and  thus  the  animal  ad- 
vances by  a  succession  of  summersets. 

1175.  By  these  atid  similar  means,  the  Hydrte  Kce  enabled 
to  move  along  solid  surfaces,  such  as  the  bottom  or  sides  of  th^ 
vessel  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  the  leaves  or  stems  of 
aquatic  plants.  There  is  another  very  curious  position,  to  which 
it  frequently  has  recourse.  By  projecting  the  flat  surface  of  the 
foot  above  the  water  for  a  short  time,  it  soon  becomes  dry,  and 
in  this  state  serves,  by  its  repulsive  action  on  the  water  around, 
as  a  kind  of  float,  from  which  the  animal  suspends  itself.  In 
this  state  it  can  move  itself,  by  means  of  its  tentacula,  with 
greia.t  facility ;  and  it  is  also  acted  on  by  the  wind,  so  that  it 
can  travel  a  considerable  distance  without  efibrt.  If,  whilst 
thus  floating,  a  drop  of  water  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  foot  so 
as  to  wet  it,  the  hydrostatic  power  of  the  organ  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  animal  will  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom. 

1176.  The  group  of  the  Hydroid  or  Hydra-form  Folypeb 
includes,  with  the  simple  genus  just  described,  and  a  few  other 
simple  but  stationary  forms,  all  those  compound  structures,  in 
which  a  number  of  Polypes  similar  to  it  arc  associated  together. 
In  all  these,  the  polypidom,  or  solid  frame-work  which  gives 
support  to  the  softer  portions  of  the  structure,  is  external  to  the 
living  animal  matter,  and  incloses  it  as  in  a  tube.  It  is  of  a 
texture  varying  from  that  of  membrane  to  that  of  horn  ;  it 
never  contains  stony  matter  to  any  amount ;  and  it  is  always 
flexible.  This  horny  sheath  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  living  animal  membrane,  which  originally  acts  as  the 
envelope  of  the  soft  and  almost  fluid  texture  within  ;  and  it  is 
continuous  with  the  external  layer  of  that  which  forms  the 
Polypea  themselves.  This  horny  tube  is  enlarged  at  certain 
points  into  sheaths  or  cells  for  the  protection  of  the  Polypes ; 
within  these  the  individuals  can  retract  themselves,  although, 
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when  in  search  of  prey,  they  extend  beyond  it  Each  single 
Polype  resembles  a  Hydra  in  erery  imporUnt  respect  bat  this; 
—the  stomach,  instead  of  being  closed  at  the  bottom,  commnni- 
cates  freely  with  the  interior  of  the  stem  and  branches ;  and 
the  membrane  lining  its  sac  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation 
of  that  which  surrounds  their  cavity.  The  pulp  contained  in 
the  hollow  stem,  rather  than  the  Polype  itself,  appears  to  be  the 
essendal  part  of  the  animal ;  for  the  latter  is  not  only  formed 
subsequently  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  but  frequently  dies^  and 
is  reproduced  by  it. 

1177.  Of  all  Zoophytic  productions,  the  stmctures  formed  by 

the  SertularuB  and  their  allies 
are  the  most  graceful  in  their 
appearance,  and  delicate  in 
their  conformation.  They 
are  very  abundant  on  our 
own  shores,  seeming  to  pre- 
fer temperate  to  tropical  cli- 
mates; and  they  constitute 
a  large  proportion  of  what 
are  commonly,  but  incor- 
rectly, denominated  Coral- 
lines.* They  have  generally 
a  plant-like  aspect ;  consist- 
ing of  a  stem,  attached  at 
its  base  (where  it  sometimes 
diverges  into  root-like  pro- 
longations) to  some  larger 
mass,  and  sending  off  its 
branches  above  with  extreme 
and  most  beautiful  regu- 
larity. The  cells  are  ar- 
ranged upon  the  sides  of 
these,  like  the  minute  leaflets 
of  Mosses ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  by  the  older 

*  The  real  Corallines  are  a  much  smaller  group,  probably  of  Vegetable  charac- 
ter. In  general  aspect,  their  stems  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Sertu- 
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Naturalists,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Polypes, 
these  productions  were  regarded  as  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and 
were  termed  Sea-Mosses.  The  resemblance  is  still  more  striking 
when  the  mode  of  propagation  in  the  two  groups  is  compared. 

1178.  Although  the  reproductive  gemmules  are  in  some 
instances  produced  from  the  Polypes  themselves,  as  in  the 
Hydra,  a  more  special  apparatus  is  usually  evolved  for  the  pur- 
pose. At  certain  periods,  there  are  formed  from  particular  spots 
upon  the  stem  of  the  Sertularia  and  its  allies,  expansions  of 
its  homy  structure,  somewhat  resembling  those  which  encase 
the  Polypes,  but  usually  larger.  These  ovarial  vesicles^  which 
60  much  resemble  the  urns  of  Mosses  (Yeget.  Phtsiol.  §  429), 
are  like  them  provided  with  a  lid,  which  falls  off  when  the  con- 
tained gemmules  are  mature,  so  as  to  permit  their  escape  ;  and 
after  their  purpose  is  thus  completed,  the  vesicles  fall  off,  like 
the  seed-capsules  of  all  plants.  The  gemmules  are  usually 
clustered  around  a  central  column  (analogous  to  the  columella  of 
Mosses) ;  and  when  mature  they  swim  forth  by  the  action  of 
the  cilia  with  which  they  are  provided,  being  detached  from  the 
central  column  at  the  same  period  that  the  lid  of  the  vesicle  falls 
off.  The  gemmules  move  to  and  fro  by  the  vibration  of  their 
cilia,  during  a  period  which  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or 
three  days.  When  they  have  fallen  upon  a  site  fit  for  their 
development,  they  attach  themselves  to  it  by  a  root-like  fibre, 
and  then  begin  the  formation  of  the  polypidom.  The  real 
nature  of  this  gemmule  has  been  elsewhere  explained  (Anim. 
Physiol.  §  746).  In  some  instances  the  embryo  before  quitting 
the  ovarial  vesicles  acquires  exactly  the  form  of  an  exceedingly 
minute  Medusa, 

1 179.  Besides  the  Hydrse  and  Sertulariae  there  is  a  third  type 
of  Hydroid  Polypes,  the  Tubularue,  In  these,  which,  like  the 
Sertularian  Polypes,  are  for  the  most  part  compound  animals,  the 
polypidom  is  usually  of  a  soft  and  membranous  texture,  some- 
times quite  rudimentary  or  altogether  wanting ;  and  the  Polypes 

larian  Polypes ;  and  hence  they  are  associated  together  in  the  minds  of  those 
ijfnorant  of  this  department  of  Natural  History.  The  real  Corallines  may  be 
distingaished  by  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  ceUa  upon  their  tfarface. 
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themselres  tre  always  more  or  less  davate  at  the  eztremitj,  and 
are  capable  of  being  completely,  retracted  within  their  poljpidom 
even  when  this  is  present.  It  is  from  Polypes  of  this  group,  and 
from  some  marine  forms  resembling  the  fresh-water  Hydra,  that 
true  MedasA  are  produced  by  gemmation ;  and  we  shall  see 
hereafter  that  there  are  important  differences  in  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  polype-nurse  from  which  they  ori- 
ginate. The  true  TubuiariiE,  however,  display  some  curious 
phenomena  in  their  mode  of  reproduction.  Besides  the  repro- 
duction by  gemmation,  which  is  common  to  them  and  all  other 
compound  Polypes,  they  hare  the  power  of  producing  a  number 
of  ovigerous  vesicles  at  certain  seasons,  in  the  form  of  small 
clusters  of  bulbs  attached  to  the  clavate  head  at  the  bases  of  the 
tentacles.  In  each  of  these  a  vitelline  vesicle  makes  its  appear- 
ance, but  the  further  progress  of  this  presents  a  wonderfal 
variety.  Sometimes  it  is  developed  into  a  single  embryo  fbmished 
with  tentacles,  upon  which,  according  to  Sir  J.  G.  Daljell,  it  is 
able  to  crawl  about  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  until  it  meets 
with  a  suitable  spot  for  its  permanent  abode ;  when  it  reverses 
its  position,  so  as  to  bring  the  tentacles  upwards,  becomes  at- 
tached by  the  opposite  extremity,  and  developes  itself  into  a 
Polype  resembling  its  parent.  The  young  embryo  closely  re- 
sembles a  contracted  Hydra.  In  other  cases  the  vitelline  vesicle 
becomes  divided  into  several  parts,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to 
a  small  ciliated  embryo,  analogous  both  in  its  structure  and  mode 
of  production  to  the  ordinary  embryo  of  the  Sertulariani  Polypes. 
But  sometimes  the  vitellus  becomes  converted  into  a  globular 
Medusiform  embryo,  which  swims  by  the  contractions  of  its 
body,  after  the  ruptuire  of  the  capsule  containing  it,  and  either 
becomes  directly  converted  into  a  Polype  resembling  its  parent, 
or  by  the  division  of  the  vitelline  mass  contained  in  it  gives 
origin  to  numerous  ciliated  embryos  of  the  kind  above  alluded 
to.  This  complicated  mode  of  reproduction  is  very  analogous  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  following  Order,  and  is  peculiarly 
interesting  as  occurring  in  animals  so  closely  allied  to  those  from 
which  many  of  the  JViedusae  are  produced. 

1 180.  Almost  all  the  compound Hydroida  are  inhabitants  of  the 
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ocean.  Some  of  them  seem  to  attach  themselves  indiscriminatelj' 
to  any  solid  mass;  whilst  others  seem  to  have  a  preference  for 
some  particular  kind  of  support  Thus,  some  are  found  only  on 
rocks  which  are  constantly  beneath  the  surface ;  others  on  those 
which  are  occasionally  uncovered  by  the  sea  ;  and  others  attach 
themselves  to  the  fronds  of  Sea- Weeds,  which  are  exposed  by  the 
reflux  of  every  tide.  The  deserted  shells  of  MoUusca  are  the 
favourite  bases  of  many  species;  and  a  few  attach  themselves 
even  to  these  tenants  of  the  deep  whilst  yet  alive.  The  duration 
of  these  structures  is  various.  Many  of  them  do  not  exist  above 
a  year,  especially  such  as  are  parasitic  upon  Algas ;  but  others, 
particularly  those  which  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  probably 
attain  a  much  greater  age.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
flge  of  the  Polypes  cannot  be  measured  by  that  of  their  cells. 
In  some  instances  all  the  Polypes  disappear  during  the  winter, 
dying  off  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree ;  and  they  are  all  renewed 
with  the  light  and  warmth  of  spring,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
fresh  branches  are  produced.  In  other  species,  a  constant  death 
and  regeneration  of  the  Polypes  seem  to  take  place. 

1181.  One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
Polypes  of  this  group,  is  the  circulation  which  may  be  seen '  to 
take  place  in  the  stem  and  branches,  and  which  seems  to  con- 
nect the  different  individuals  together.  This  circulation  much 
resembles  that  which  has  been  described  in  the  compound  Asci- 
dians  (§  1065),  and  is,  like  it,  reversed  in  its  direction  at  intervals ; 
but  only  a  single  current  can  be  seen  at  a  time  ;  and  it  is  not 
maintained  by  any  visible  movement  of  the  walls  of  the  cavities 
or  tubes  in  which  it  takes  place.  The  flow  is  sometimes  very 
rapid ;  it  then  slackens,  and  at  last  stops ;  and  recommences, 
sometimes  immediately,  sometimes  after  an  interval,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Five  ebbs  and  flows  have  been  observed  to  occupy 
about  fifteen  minutes. 
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1 182.  In  the  animals  of  the  Order  Discophora,  as  indicated  in 
their  name,  the  most  striking  character  consists  in  the  nmbrella- 
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like  disc,  eonrez  aboTe  snd  ooncaye  bdow,  which  forms  the 
upper  part  of  the  animal  It  is  by  the  oontinaal  contraction  of 
this  disc,  as  they  float  in  a  somewhat  obliqae  position,  that  the 
animals  are  enabled  to  swim  slowly  through  the  water,  add  it  is 
from  this  circamstance 
that  their  old  name  of 
Pulmograde  Acalepha 
was  given  to  them.  The 
^xture  of  these  curious 
creatures  is  perfectly 
gelatinous,  and  usually 
transparent  or  translu- 
cent, whence  the  names 
of"Jelly-fish''and"Sea. 
blubber,'*  which  are  com- 
monly applied  to  them. 
Their  substance  consists 
of  a  tissue  somewhat 
resembling  cartilage 
(Anim.  Physiol.  §  45); 
but  contains  so  little 
solid  matter,  that  a  Me- 
dusa,  weighing  several 
pounds  when  alive,  is 
reduced    nearly    to    as 

many  grains  when  dried.  The  fluid,  which  differs  little,  if  at 
all,  from  sea-water,  gradually  drains  away^  leaving  but  a  thin 
pellicle  incmsting  the  surface  on  which  the  mass  was  placed 
Nevertheless  these  animated  masses  of  sea-water  exhibit  a 
greater  complexity  of  organisation  than  we  should  have  expected 
from  their  gelatinous  appearance ;  and  their  beauty,  when  seen 
swimming  near  the  surface  in  a  bright  day,  is  very  great.  Tbey 
contain  an  abundance  of  thread-capsules,  and  many  are  even 
capable  of  stinging  the  human  skin  with  these  curious  weapons, 
whence  the  name  of  "  Sea-nettle  "  by  which  they  are  known  in 
various  countries.  The  name  Acedepha,  formerly  applied  to  them 
in  common  with  the  other  free-swimming  gelatinous  Radiata 
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forming  the  two  following  Orders,  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  Nettles,  and  was  employed  to  designate  them  by  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  name  of  "  Stang-fishes,**  by  which  they 
are  also  known  in  some  localities,  evidently  alludes  to  their 
urticating  powers. 

1 183.  They  almost  always  float  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
advancing  slowly  by  the  flapping  of  their  umbrella-like  disc. 
They  are  seen  both  in  the  open  sea  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
usually  in  vast  numbers  together,  all  moving  in  the  same  direction ; 
but  none  of  them  can  endure  a  rough  sea,  and  at  the  slightest 
disturbance  they  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  They  are 
often  driven  by  the  winds  and  currents,  which  they  cannot  resist, 
against  the  hard  shore,  and  there  they  are  soon  beaten  to  pieces 
by  the  waves ;  or  they  are  left  dry  by  the  tide,  which  they  have 
not  the  power  of  following,  and  speedily  melt  like  the  spangled 
boar-frost  beneath  the  sunbeam. 

1184.  The  voyager  in  the  open  sea,  however,  often  encount- 
ers whole  fleets  of  these  and  the  allied  animals  of  the  next  Order, 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  basking  as  it  were  in  the 
sunshine  that  illumines  the  surface,  and  reflecting  its  rays  with 
all  the  gorgeousness  of  the  most  brilliant  iridescent  hues.  Most 
of  the  Acalephee  seem  inclined  thus  to  associate ;  and  in  tropical 
regions,  where  they  exist  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  voyager, 
after  passing  through  a  fleet  of  one  species,  will  in  a  short  time 
encounter  an  equally  extensive  collection  of  another  kind.  It 
is  not  by  day  only,  however,  that  these  animals  delight  the  eye  of 
the  mariner.  It  is  chiefly  to  them  that  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
sea  is  due,  which  is  occasionally  observed  on  our  own  coasts,  but 
only  in  a  degree  which  affords  a  faint  idea  of  the  extraordinary  na- 
ture of  this  phenomenon  as  it  presents  itself  in  warmer  latitudes. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  displays  a  difl*used  luminosity, 
like  that  of  the  Milky-way  on  a  clear  night.  The  path  of  the 
ship  is  marked  by  a  brilliant  line  of  glowing  light.  The  waves, 
as  they  gently  curl  over  one  another  (this  phenomenon  is  never 
seen  with  a  rough  sea),  break  into  brilliant  spangles.  The  oars 
of  a  boat  rowing  over  them,  seem  dripping  with  pearls  when 
I'aised  from  the  water  ;  and  every  stroke  is  marked  with  a  new 
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line  of  brightnesB.  And  amidst  this  general  splendour,  Taried 
forms  <^  more  glowing  lustre  are  seen  to  move — some  like 
ribands  of  flame,  some  like  globes  of  living  fire — some  genHj 
gliding  through  the  still  ocean,  others  more  rapidly  moving  just 
beneath  its  surface.  Now,  although  other  marine  animals  -  such 
as  the  Pennatukt  (Fig.  717)  and  other  Polypifera,  the  I^osoma 
(§  1063)  and  other  Tunicata— contribute  to  produce  this  daz- 
zling effect,  it  is  principally  due  to  the  various  species  belonging 
to  the  group  we  are  now  considering. 

1185.  The  diffused  luminosity  is  given  by  minute  species; 
and  on  our  own  coasts  it  seems  to  be  principally  due  to  the 
NoctUucoy  a  little  animal  much  resembling  a  grain  of  boiled  sago 
in  size  and  appearance,  which  was  formerly  placed  amongst  the 
AcalephsB,  but  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
lowest  section  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  the  Protozoa.  The 
luminous  secretion  appears  in  all  instances  to  become  more  vivid, 
when  the  animal  is  alarmed  or  stimulated  in  any  way.  Hence 
the  disturbance  of  the  water,  by  the  gentle  curling  of  the  waves 
over  each  other,  or  by  their  ripple  on  the  shore,  is  marked  by  { 
lines  of  increased  brilliancy.  The  movement  of  a  boat,,  and  the 
stroke  of  the  oars,  will  have  the  same  effect.  If  the  animals  be 
washed  over  the  sands,  they  continue  to  display  their  luminosity 
in  a  fainter  degree  for  some  time  ;  but  every  footstep  of  a  per- 
son who  walks  oter  them  is  studded  with  brilliant  points. 
And  if  the  hands  be  dipped  in  the  water  thus  phosphorescent, 
and  then  rubbed  together,  they  will  be  covered  with  luminous 
spots ;  which,  when  examined,  are  found  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  phosphorescent  glow  of  these  delicately  formed  little  animals. 
There  are  few  parts  of  the  British  coasts  where  this  phenome- 
non is  not  occasionally  witnessed.  It  generally  follows  a  con- 
tinuance of  some  particular  wind;  but  the  direction  required 
varies  in  different  parts  of  our  island.  It  is  thus  that  we  obtain 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  animals  composing 
this  tribe,  than  we  derive  from  any  observations  that  can  be  made 
during  the  day.  Their  bodies  are  often  so  transparent,  that  they 
can  scarcely  b^  distinguished  from  the  water  through  which  they 
are  diffused,  except  when  displaying  their  phosphorescence.  But 
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when  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
is  seen  to  exhibit  a  uniform  luminosity,  and  this  is  ascertained 
to  be  due  to  animals  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  in  close 
apposition  to  each  other, — the  vast  amount  of  organic  lifb,  which 
ordinarily  escapes  our  notice,  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  us  with 
astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  pleasure  at  the  thought,  that 
each  of  these  little  beings  is  passing  a  life  of  enjoyment,  and  is 
performing  an  allotted  function  in  the  great  ceconomy  of  Nature. 
1 186.  When  we  examine  one  of  the  larger  Medmce  (Fig.  723) 
as  it  floats  in  its  native  element,  we  find  that  the  central  part  of 
the  concave  side  of  the  disk  is  occupied  by  the  stomach,  in  the 


A 

FIG.. 723.— Medusa  ;  A,  under  surface,  showing  the  mouth  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  tenta- 
cula,  and  the  ovarial  chambers  exterior  to  the  origins  of  these ;  B,  side  view,  showing  the  tenta- 
cula  hanging  down  In  their  natural  position. 

middle  of  which  is  the  mduth,  opening  downwards,  and  sur- 
rounded by  four  leaf-'like  tentacula.  Around  the  stomach  are 
four  ovarial  chambers,  with  separate  orifices.  These  organs 
occupy  the  space  inclosed,  as  it  were,  within  the  frame-work  of 
the  umbrella ;  but  the  delicate  membranous  disk  projects  con- 
siderably beyond  them,  and  floats  freely  in  the  water.  Its 
margin  is  often  lobed  or  fringed,  and  almost  always  provided 
with  a  variable  number  of  slender  tentacles,  which  are  usually 
capable  of  contracting  and  elongating  thetnselves  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  free  portion  of  the  disk  is  traversed  by 
numerous  canals,  which  arise  either  from  the  siomach  itself  or 
from  a  cavity  situated  immediately  above  that  organ.  Eight  of 
these  pass  directly  outwards,  and  terminate  in  a  circular  canal 
which  runs  round  the  edge  of  the  disk,  and  in  this  eight  small 
orifices  are  observed,  serving  for  the  discharge  of  foecal  matter. 


su 
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Bat  another  set  of  eight  sobdiTide  and  ramify,  so  as  to  fattn  s 
sort  of  net-work  of  vessels,  which  appear  to  senre  for  the  natri- 
tion  of  the  portion  of  the  structare  at  a  distance  from  the 
stomach,  and  also  to  expose  the  nutritive  fluid  to  the  aemtiDg 
action  of  the  surrounding  water.  The  MedMum  often  attain  con- 
siderable sise.  It  is  said  that  their  disks  have  been  seen  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter ;  and  that  the  animals  have  weighed  as 
much  as  60  lbs.  It  might  be  inferred  from  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  their  structure,  that  they  are  supported  only  on  food  most 
easily  obtained ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  for  in  their 
stomachs  are  found  small  Crustacea,  Mollusca,  and  even  Fishes. 
It  would  seem  that  their  tentacula,  like  those  of  the  Hydra, 
possess  considerable  muscular  power  ;  and  that  they  are  capable 
of  drawing  towards  the  mouth  almost  anything  which  comes 
within  their  reach.  Even  large  Fishes  are  occasionally  found 
entangled  amongst  them.  Very  probably  their  stinging  power 
is  of  use  in  weakening  the  resistance  of  their  prey. 

1187.  There  are  many  Discophora  which  resemble  the  Me- 
dusa    in    general    form,   but 
which  yet  differ  from  them  in 
many  important  and  curious 
points  of  organisation.    Some- 
times the  mouth  is  prolonged      / 
into  a  sort  of  proboscis,  formed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  union  of  the 
bases  of  the  tentacula,  so  as 
much  to  resemble  the  stalk 
of  a  mushroom.     Occasionally 
the  oral  tentacula  almost  dis- 
appear, and  then  the  marginal 
tentacula     are    largely    and 
abundantly     developed,     and 
probably  replace  them  in  function, 
tion,  however,  is  that  which  is  displayed  to  us  in  the  Rhizogioma 
(Fig.  724),  an  animal  bearing  a  close  external  resemblance  to 
the  Medusa.     Here  the  central  mouth  is  entirely  absent ;  but  the 
tentacula  are  channelled  through  their  whole  length,  and  their 
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The  most  curious  modifies- 
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tubes  open  at  their  base  into  the  stomach.  At  the  free  extreraitj, 
tbe  tnbe  of  each  subdivides  and  ramifies  like  the  roots  of  a  plant ; 
terminating  in  a  number  of  small  suckera,  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  which  there  is  a  small  pore.  It  has  been  shown,  bj  placing 
one  of  these  animals  in  a  coloured  fluid,  that  solid  particles,  if 
sufficiently  minute,  may  enter  these  pores ;  but  this  species  must 
either  be  nourished  by  extremely  minute  animalcules,  or  by  im- 
bibing the  juices  of  other  animals,  upon  which  it  fixes  its  suckers. 

1 188.  According  to  Ehrenberg,  a  nervous  circle  may  be  de- 
tected  surrounding  the  mouth  in  some  animals  of  this  group ; 
and  another,  connected  with  the  first,  running  round  the  margin 
of  the  disk.     Upon  this  point,  however,  there  is  considerable 
doubt.     The  animals  of  this  group  appear  very  little  sensitive 
to  injurious  impressions.     They  give  no  signs  of  feeling  the 
deepest  and  most  extensive  wounds  of  their  surface ;   and  the 
movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation  have  been  seen  in  parts 
of  the  disk  almost  separated  from  the  rest,  as  well  as  in  the 
entire  animals  when  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  bulk  had  been 
lost  by  the  draining  of  their  fluids.    In  such  instances,  the  move- 
ments may  be  re-excited  after  they  have  ceased,-  by  friction  and 
by  punctures  of  the  fibrous  substance,  just  like  those  of  tbe  heart 
and  alimentary  canal  in  the  higher  animals ;   and  they  would 
seem  to  be  of  an  equally  involuntary  character. 

1189.  Bound  the  edge  of  the  disk,  however,  we  find  a  series 
of  curious  bodies  which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  organs 
of  vision  and  hearing.  The  supposed  auditory  organs,  which 
are  situated  in  the  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  marginal  tentacula, 
are  small  vesicles  containing  one  or  more  spherical  or  oval  cal- 
careous concretions.  The  ocelli,  or  supposed  visual  organs,  con^ 
sist  of  small  aggregations  of  pigment-cells,  surrounding  a  small 
crystalline  refractive  body,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  silicious 
nature.  From  the  characters  presented  by  these  ocelli,  the  late 
Professor  Forbes  proposed  to  divide  the  Medusae  into  two  great 
groups,  which  appear  to  correspond  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  development  of  the  animals. 
In  one  of  these  the  ocelli  are  always  placed  in  notches  between 
the  marginal  tentocles,  and  the  membranes  in  their  vicinity  are 
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80  modified  as  to  produce  a  more  or  less  complicated  hood  or 
covering  for  the  eye.     These  are  called  SUganophthaltnaiaj  or 
Covered-eyed  Meduetje;  they  are  the  largest  and  most  highly 
organised  forms  of  the  Order,  and  their  vascular  system  exhibits 
a  very  complicated  series  of  ramifications.     In  the  other  section 
the  ocelli,  or  a  part  of  them,  are  always  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
tentacles,  and  they  are  never  provided  with  membranous  cover- 
ings ;  hence  they  have  received  the  name  of  GymnophthahnatOj 
or  Naked-eyed  Medune,     They  are  generally  of  small  size,  and 
their  vessels,  with  very  few  exceptions,  run  straight  from  the 
centre  to  the  margin  of  the  disk,  and  never  display  the  same 
amount  of  ramification  as  in  the  covered-eyed  species.     In  sk>me 
of  them  the  ovaries  are  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  umbrella, 
in  the  course  of  the  vessels. 

1190.  As  already  indicated  (§  1165),  it  is  in  their  mode  of 
development  that  these  elegant  creatures  exhibit  most  clearly 
their  close  relationship  to  the  stationary  Hydroid  Polypes.    With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  eggs  of  all  the  Discophora  give  origin 
to  creatures  which  in  every  particular  of  their  structure  agree 
with  the  characters  of  the  Hydroida,  and  it  is  only  by  a  subse- 
quent process  of  budding  or  self-division  that  the  latter  again 
produce  the  likeness  of  their  free-swimming  parents.     It  was 
from  the  observation  of  these  phenomena  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  Medusffi  that  Steenstrup  was  led  to  put  forward  the  law  of 
the  so-called  **  Alternation  of  generations,"  which  has  since 
found  applications  in  so  many  other  groups  of  animals.     In  the 
higher  or  covered-eyed  Medusae,  the  ciliated  embryo  (a)  re- 
sembles that  produced  by  the  Hydroid  Polypes,  and  like  it 
swims  about  for  a  time,  and  finally  attaches  itself  by  one  ex- 
tremity (6).     The  opposite  extremity  becomes  much  widened 
in  proportion  to  the  adherent  base,  and  developes  a  considerable 
number  of  tentacula  (c,  d)^  when  it  closely  resembles  a  Hydra^ 
and  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  marine  form  of  that  genus.    At 
this  period  it  frequently  gives  birth  to  young  Polypes,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  the  Hydra  (d).    In  course  of  time  the 
body  becomes  considerably  elongate),  and  appirentlj  divided 
into  segments  by  transverse  constrictions  (e);  these  gradually 
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become  deeper,  their  edges  display  eight  notched  processes  (/), 
and  as  the  separation  grows  more  and  more  distinct,  the  seg- 
ments at  last  resemble  a  pile  of  jagged  saucers  placed  one  upon 
another.     Finally  these  segments  separate  from  each  other  and 
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swim  away  freely,  when  they  present  a  conformation  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  Medusa,  although  the  notched  processes 
give  it  the  appearance  of  an  eight-rayed  star.  By  degrees 
these  shorten  until  the  disk  becomes  nearly  circular,  when  the 
mouth  and  other  organs  belonging  to  the  stomachal  peduncle 
make  their  appearance  in  the  centre  {g) ;  the  buccal  tentacula 
are  afterwards  developed,  and  the  animal  soon  acquires  its  ma- 
ture form. — In  the  naked-eyed  Medusae,  as  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  extends,  the  Polype  produced  from  the  ciliated  embryo 
is  of  the  Tubularian  type,  and  the  Medusae  are  produced  by  true 
gemmation  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tentacula.  They 
first  appear  in  the  form  of  small  rounded  knobs,  which  in- 
crease in  size,  and  acquire  more  and  more  of  the  form  of 
the  Medusa;  the  pedicle  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the 
parent  Polype  at  the  same  time  grows  thinner  by  degrees,  until, 
when  the  Medusa  has  attained  its  perfect  form,  it  drops  away 
from  its  point  of  attachment,  and  swims  freely  through  the 
water.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  a  direct  production  of 
MedussB  from  Medusae,  either  by  gemmation  or  by  ova.     Thus 
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in  some  species  of  the  genera  Lizzia  and  Sartia^  belongings  to  the 
naked-ejed  groap,  young  Medasn  are  prodaced  from  buds 
formed  either  from  the  stomachal  peduncle  or  from  the  bases 
of  the  tentacles ;  whilst  in  a  few  species,  one  of  which  is  the 
common  Felagia  noctiluea  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  ova  produce  Medusas  directly,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  polypoid  form. 

Obdeb  ni.— CTENOPHORA. 

1191.  Of  the^  Order  Ctenophora  we  have  an  interesting  ex- 
ample ill  the  little  Oydippe^  which  is  often  abundant  on  our  own 
coasts.     This  animal  is  of  a  nearly  globu- 
lar form,  sometimes  a  little  elongated  at 
the  two    extremities,   and    about     three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.     It  is  com- 
posed  of  a  delicate  jelly-like  substance, 
strengthened  by  eight  bands  of  somewhat 
firmer   texture,  which  run  like   meridian 
lines  from  pole  to  pole.     These  bands  are 
covered  with  rows  of  large  ctYta,  arranged 
FIG.  726.-CTDIPPK.         side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  narrow  plates 
'U^iiZrn'o/iLl^^Sr.:''    of  a  fin-like  character.     There  are,  in  the 
most  common  species,  from  three  to  seven 
cilia  in  each  row ;  and  about  twenty  rows  on  each  ridge.     The 
whole  ridge  is  not  unlike  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steam-boat ;  but 
the  motion  is  given  by  the  vibration  of  the  separate  floats,  and 
not  by  the  revolution  of  the  whole.    Over  these  floats  the  animal 
has  evidently  complete  control ;  it  can  retard  or  stop  their  move- 
ments at  pleasure ;  and  arrest  the  play  of  one,  two,  or  more  rows 
whilst  the  remainder  continue  in  rapid  vibration.     By  these 
means  it  is  capable  of  swimming  through  the  water  with  consider- 
able activity,  and  of  changing  its  course  at  will.     The  animals 
themselves  are  of  a  bright  faintly-blue  aspect;    and  the  cilia 
present  vivid  iridescent  hues  when  in  motion.     The  mouth 
is  situated  at  one  of  the  poles  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  always  di- 
rected forward  when  the  animal  is  in  motion.     It  is  a  wide  en- 
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trance  to  the  short  oe^ophagas,  which  terminates  in  the  stomach  ; 
it  can  be  closed  bj  the  animal  when  irritated  ;  bat  when  freely 
swimming  through  the  water,  it  is  always  widely  dilated.  From 
the  stomach,  there  passes  a  narrow  straight  intestine,  which 
terminates  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body.  When  the 
animal  is  in  active  movement,  therefore,  a  continual  stream  of 
fluid  will  enter  its  mouth,  and  will  pass  out  again  behind  ;  and 
from  the  minute  particles  contained  in  this  fluid,  its  nourishment 
is  probably  in  part  derived. 

1 192.  These  apparently  powerless  little  animals  feed,  however, 
like  the  Discophora,  upon  species  of  much  higher  organisation 
and  firmer  texture ;  and  they  are  provided  with  simiUr  means 
of  obtaining  them.  From  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  arise  two 
filaments  or  tentacula,  which  are  many  times  its  own  length. 
These  are  provided  with  lateral  filaments,  which  arise  at  regular 
intervals  from  one  side  along  their  whole  course,  and  are  spirally 
coiled  like  the  tendrils  of  a  pea.  The  principal  filaments  do  not 
arise  f?om  the  surface  of  the  body,  however,  but  from  the  bottom 
of  two  deep  cavities  extending  into  it9  interior.  Into  these 
cavities  the  main  filaments  with  their  appendages  can  be  entirely 
retracted.  The  lateral  fibrils  seem  to  contract  spirally  towards 
the  longitudinal  filaments  ;  and  the  latter  are  drawn  by  irregular 
contractions  into  the  cavity,  so  as  to  be  entirely  concealed.  When 
the  animal  wishes  to  put  them  forth,  it  seems  to  contract  the 
cavity,  and  the  filaments  are  jerked  forth,  as  it  were,  not  simul- 
taneously, but  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  When 
the  main  filaments  have  been  ejected  from  the  body,  the 
little  tendrils  begin  to  uncoil.  When  one  of  these  beautiful  little 
animals  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water,  it  sometimes  remains 
at  the  bottom,  projecting  its  long  filaments  upwards.  At  other 
times  it  darts  upwards  with  great  velocity,  drawing  its  long  fila- 
ments after  it,  retracting  and  extending  them  alternately.  Not 
unfrequently  it  remains  for  some  time  at  the  top  of  the  water ; 
and,  when  it  wishes  to  descend,  it  turns  over,  drawing  up  its 
filaments  suddenly,  and  then  swims,  mouth  downwards,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  filaments  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
thread-cells  analogous  to  those  of  the  other  Radiata.     They  exist 
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in  the  majority  of  the  Order,  bat  are  wanting  in  the  Beroe  and 
its  allies,  which  resemble  the  Cydippe  in  general  form. 

1193.  The  Cesium  Veneris,  or  Girdle  of  Venus,  belonging  to 
the  same  group  with  the  preceding,  is  a  flat  riband-shaped 
animal,  which  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet, 
whilst  its  breadth  is  not  more  than  as  manj  inches.  At  first 
sight  the  form  of  this  species  might  forbid  us  from  ranking  it 
near  the  Cydippe,  When  we  examine  its  structure,  however, 
we  find  that  there  is  a  much  greater  real  correspondence  than 
would  have  been  suspected.  The  mouth  is  placed,  not  at  one 
extremity,  but  at  the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides.  The  alimentary 
tube  passes  straight  across  the  body,  and  terminates  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  the  digestive  organs  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  Cydippe.  The  edges  of  both  sides  are  fringed  with  cilia 
from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  it  appears  to  be  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  these  cilia,  rather  than  by  any  movement  of  the  body 
itself,  that  it  is  propelled  through  the  water.  As  in  the  Cydippe^ 
a  system  of  vessels  absorbs  the  nutritious  fluid  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  conveys  it  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  structure,  here  so  remote.  And  here,  also,  we  find  a 
part  of  these  vessels  running  under  the  ridges  bearing  the  cilia, 
as  if  to  expose  the  fluid  they  convey  to  a  stratum  of  water  con- 
tinually renewed  by  the  ciliary  action.  We  might  then  regard 
this  animal  as  a  Cydippe,  flattened  and  extended  in  a  lateral 
direction  ;  and  many  very  interesting  forms  of  transition  have 
been  discovered,  which  show  that  this  view  of  its  structure  is 
the  true  one. 


Order  IV.— SIPHONOPHORA. 

1194.  The  Siphonophora  are  free-swimming  compound  ani- 
mals, which  appear  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Hydroid  Polypes. 
They  present  two  very  distinct  tjrpes  of  structure,  however,  one 
of  which,  that  of  the  Physograde,  or  Hydrostjtw  Acalepha,  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  large  air-sacs,  by 
which  great  buoyancy  is  given  to  these  beautiful  animals.    It 
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"would  appear  that  they  have  considerable  power  over  these  or- 
gans ;  either  forcing  out  the  air  contained  in  them,  or  compress- 
ing it  into  a  much  smaller  compass,  when  thej  wish  to  sink ;  and 
distending  the  sac  by  some  unknown  means  when  they  desire  to 
rise.  We  seldom  meet  with  anything  like  radial  symmetry  in 
this  group.  The  forms  of  the  species  are  extremely  variable  and 
irregular ;  but  there  is  usually  a  correspondence  between  the  two 
sides  of  each  individual  A  well-known  example  of  this  group 
is    the    PhysaUa   utriculus^  commonly  Ji 

termed  the  Portuguese  Man-of-war. 
This  possesses  a  single  large  air-sac, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  crest 
(b\  possessing  a  greater  degree  of  fiim- 
ness  than  the  rest  of  the  structure,  and 
elevated  entirely  above  the  water,  when 
the  animal  is  floating  at  the  surface,  so 
that  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  gentle  breeze,  the  animal  is  Rafted 
by  its  means  from  place  to  place.     The  |^ 

air-sac  itself  possesses  considerable  mus-  ^®-  w— ph^alia. 
cular  power.  It  is  provided  with  two  orifices  («,  c\  one  at  each 
extremity,  through  both  of  which  air  is  forced  out  when  the  bag 
is  compressed  by  the  hand ;  each  of  these  orifices  is  provided 
with  a  little  circular  muscle,  which  usually  keeps  them  closed, 
but  which  allows  of  their  dilatation  during  the  continuance  of 
the  outward  flow  of  air.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  alteration 
in  the  specific  gravity  of  this  animal  required  for  its  sinking  in 
water,  is  eflected  partly  by  the  expulsion  of  air  in  this  man- 
ner, and  partly  by  the  compression  of  the  remainder.  Beneath 
the  air-sac  there  is  a  mass  of  short  fiask-shaped  appendages, 
which  hang  down  from  the  under  side  of  the  air-sac,  and  are 
terminated  by  suckers,  with  an  orifice  in  each.  These  are  ve- 
garded  as  the  individual  Poljrpes  of  the  structure.  Whilst  the 
lower  surface  of  the  air-sac  is  not  itself  above  six  inches  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  the  tentacu  a  sometimes  hang  down  like  fishing- 
lines,  to  an  extent  of  sixteen  or  even  eighteen  feet.  They 
gen  ra*'y  possess  an  active  stinging  power,  and  are  also  very 
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contractile,  so  that  they  are  able  to  draw  the  prej  which  thej 
have  attacked  towards  their  point  of  origin.  This  animiil  is  one 
of  those  most  commonly  observed  by  voyagers,  sailing  in  fleets 
upon  the  calm  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  disappearing  with  great 
rapidity  when  alarmed  by  the  roughness  of  the  waves. 

1195.  The  Chondrograda,  or  Cirrigrade  AcaUpJue^  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  an  internal  skeleton,  in  the  form 
of  a  cartilaginous  plate  imbedded  in  the  soft  disc  which  forms  the 
upper  part  of  their  bodies.  This  plate  is  cellular  in  its  strnctuie, 
and  its  cells  are  filled  with  air,— an  arrangement  bj  which  the 
animal  is  assisted  in  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  fbrms  of  this  group  is  the  Vei^la, 
in  which  the  disc  is  furnished  with  a  delicate  crest  of  a  sub- 
cartilaginous  texture,  which  serves  as  a  regular  transparent  sail 
whpn  the  animal  floats  at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  One  species  of 
VeleUa  is  found  on  the  Irish  coasts. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
OF    THE    PROTOZOA. 

1196.  This,  the  lowest  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  in- 
cludes a  multitude  of  minute  creatures,  of  an  exceedingly  simple 
structure,  in  which  no  traces  of  many  of  the  organs  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  in  an  animal  can  be  detected  even  with 
the  highest  powers  of  our  microiscopes.  Ehrenberg,  indeed,  at- 
tributed a  very  considerable  complexity  of  organisation  to  them, 
but  the  researches  of  subsequent  observers  have  shown  that  in 
many  cases  the  learned  Professor  of  Berlin  was  in  error  ;  and 
most  of  the  Naturalists  of  the  present  day  have  been  inclined  to 
regard  them  as  consisting,  like  the  lowest  plants,  of  simple  cells 
endowed  with  an  independent  vitality.  It  is,  howerer,  difficult 
to  understand  how  all  the  properties  possessed  by  these  creatui^s 
should  really  appertain  to  a  simple  cell,  and  of  late  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  doubt  their  unicellular  nature.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  views  will,  however,  be  best  left  until  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  Infusoria,  the  most  highly  organised  group 
of  the  Protozoa. 

1197*  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  gelatinous  mass  of 
which  the  Protozoa  are  composed,  which  has  been  denominated 
sareode  by  M.  Dujardin,  exhibits  small  vacant  spaces  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  its  substance ;  these  are  called  vacuoles^  and  were 
taken  for  empty  stomachs,  by  Ehrenberg  and  other  observers. 
Imbedded  in  their  walls  there  is  always  a  dark  body  called  the 
nucleus^  and  one  or  more  clear  pulsating  spaces,  or  contractile 
vesicles,  which  appear  in  many  cases  to  be  connected  with  a 
system  of  vessels  serving  for  the  circulation  of  fluids.  Many 
possess  a  mouth  and  oesophagus,  but  there  is  no  distinct  alimentary 
canal,  although  the  foecal  matters  are  frequently  discharged  from 
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a  particokr  spot,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  anas.  Their 
reproduction  usaally  takes  pUoe  by  a  division  of  the  substance 
of  the  cieatare  itself;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Hydrtij  by  a  process 
of  gemmation,  whilst  in  some  instances  a  prodnction  of  germs  bj 
the  division  of  the  nndens  has  been  observed. 

1 198.  It  is  in  these  animals  that  we  find  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  in  fact,  the  lowest  of  the  Protozoa 
approach  so  closely  to  the  most  imperfectly  organised  plants  that 
it  is  at  times  difficult  to  say  to  which  kingdom  of  nature  a  crea- 
ture may  belong.  Many  of  the  organisms  included  by  Chrenbeiv 
amongst  the  Infusorial  Animalcules,  which  constitute  the  most 
important  dass  of  the  Protozoa,  have  been  since  proved  to  be- 
long to  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Carter,  of  Bombay,  go  far  to  show  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  sarcode-Uke  parenchyma  of  particular  plants  maj 
acquire  an  appearance  and  behaviour  so  like  those  of  some 
Protozoa,  as  almost  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  any  boundaiy 
can  ever  be  established  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  oi^anic 
nature. 

1199.  Almost  all  these  creatures  are  inhabitants  of  water, 
only  a  few  being  found  as  parasites  in  the  viscera  of  other  animals. 
They  exhibit  both  simple  and  compound  forms,  and  in  some  of 
the  latter  the  union  of  the  individuals  is  effected  by  exceedingly 
curious  means,  and  accompanied  by  remarkable  phenomena  of 
community  such  as  we  meet  with  in  no  other  group  of  animals. 
Many  of  them  have  the  power  of  secreting  a  shell  or  case,  which 
is  either  of  a  horny  or  calcareous  nature ;  the  re^iains  of  the 
latter  occasionally  constitute  the  greater  part  of  large  beds  of 
rock. 

1200.  The  Protozoa  may  be  divided  into  three  Classes  : — 

1.  Infusoria,  or  Infusorial  Animalcules^  so  called  from  their 
having  been  first  discovered  in  vegetable  infusions  ;  they  have 
a  firm  integument,  furnished  with  cilia  by  which  they  swim 
through  the  water,  and  nearly  all  of  them  take  their  food  through 
a  mouth,  which  communicates  by  a  short  oesophagus  with  the 
cavity  in  their  interior. 

n.  Bhizopoda,  in  which  the  body  appears  to  consist  of  nearly 
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homogeneous  gelatinous  matter,  and  the  surface  is  destitute  of 
cilia^  the  movements  being  effected  by  the  extension  and  con- 
tractions of  processes  or  filaments  of  the  general  substance,  and 
the  food  taken  by  the  same  means. 

III.  PoRiFERA,  or  Sponges,  compound  animals  consisting  of  a 
Lomy  or  silicious  framework,  covered  by  a  gelatinous  fluid, 
which  contains  a  multitude  of  minute  creatures  resembling  the 
Khizopoda  in  their  characters.  They  form  masses  of  various 
sizes  and  forms,  permeated  by  larger  or  smaller  canals,  which 
allow  the  water  to  pass  to  all  parts  of  them. 


Class  I.— INFUSORIA. 

1201.  Whenever  any  decaying  organised  matter  exists  in  a 
fluid  state,  and  is  exposed  to  air  and  warmth,  it  will  speedily 
be  found  peopled  with  minute  inhabitants  of  the  most  varied 
forms  and  diversified  movements,  possessed  of  considerable 
activity,  and  evidently  endowed  with  an  energetic  system  of 
nutrition.  The  cause  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  these  Ani- 
malcules where  no  germs  were  previously  suspected  to  exists 
and  where  it  was  not  easy  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  con- 
veyed, has  been  a  matter  of  much  speculation.  Many  have  had 
recourse  to  the  supposition  that  the  germs  formed  part,  in  a 
latent  state,  of  the  living  tissues  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
structures,  from  the  decomposition  of  which  they  were  evolved  ; 
and  others  have  even  supposed  them  to  have  arisen  from  acci- 
dental combinations  of  inorganic  elements.  But  these  Animal- 
cules are  not  confined  to  infusions  of  organised  matter  ;  they  are 
found  in  the  stagnant  waters  around  our  cities  ;  in  the  waters 
of  rivers,  harbours,  and  lakes ;  and  even,  it  is  believed,  in  every 
fluid  drop  of  the  ocean.  From  their  minute  size  and  almost 
universal  distribution,  therefore,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous  living  beings  which  exist  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Indeed,  from  calculations  it  would  appear  ihat  a 
single  cup  of  water  may  easily  hold  a  number  of  the  smallest 
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known  species,  far  sarpassing  that  of  the  whole  human  populi- 
tion  of  the  earth. 

1202.  The  forms  presented  hj  these  Animalciiles  are  ex- 
tremely various.  In  some  there  is  a  considerable  vaiie^  in  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  same  individual  under  different  circum- 
stances, but  still  a  prevailing  shape  can  be  recognised.    In 
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Others,  again,  the  body,  although  still  unprotected  by  any  firm 
envebpe,  appears  to  undergo  little  change  in  figure,  except 
when  affected  by  some  temporary  pressure.  But  there  are 
many  species  which  cannot  be  influenced  even  by  this ;  their 
soft  bodies  being  endosed  in  a  delicate  but  firm  integument, 
strengthened  by  a  deposit  of  silicious  matter.  These  are  termed 
hricated  Infusoria ;  and  these  envelopes,  which  are  often  pie- 
served  after  the  death  of  the  animals^  are  termed  their  shields  or 
sheaths. 

1203.  Although  most  of  the  Infusoria  have  the  power  of 
freely  moving  through  their  native  element,  some  occasionallj 
attach  themselves  to  a  solid  base,  like  Polypes ;  but  many,  like 
the  Hydra  and  Sea-Anemoney  have  the  power  of  oocasionailj 
detaching  themselves,  and  go  in  9earch  of  a  new  field  for  the 
^pply  of  their  v<»«cious  appetites.  The  analogy  to  the  Poly- 
pifera  is  very  strongly  marked  in  some  species,  however,  in 
which  we  not  only  observe  the  Animalcules  attached  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  life,  but  find  a  large  number  associated  into 
one  plant-like  structure.     In  all,  the  body  is  furnished  more  or 
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less  abundanUj  with  cilia,  which  serve  various  important  pur- 
poses. Sometimes  thej  are  only  disposed  around  the  mouth, 
towards  which  they  produce  a  vortex  of  fluid,  that  brings  a  sup- 
ply of  alimentaay  particles.  Where  the  digestive  cavity  has  a 
separate  termination,  this  also  is  usually  fringed  with  cilia,  by 
the  action  of  which  the  particles  rejected  are  thrown  off  to  a 
distance.  And,  in  many  of  tiie  higher  species  not  enclosed  in  a 
silicious  envelope,  the  whole  body  is  beset  with  rows  of  these 
little  filaments  ;  by  the  action  of  which  every  possible  variety  of 
movement  seems  to  be  produced. 

1204.  The  name  Palygastrica  was  applied  to  these  Animal- 
cules by  Ehrenberg,  in  consequence  of  his  belief  that  tliey 
possess  a  large  number  of  distinct  stomachs,  or  cavities  for  the 
reception  and  digestion  of  aUment.  This  belief  is  founded  on 
the  a{>pearance  which  many  of  them  present,  when  they  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  water,  in  which  fin^y 
divided  particles  of  colouring  matter  are  suspended.  The  par- 
ticles are  observed  to  be  drawn  towards  the  mouth,  by  the  action 
of  the  cilia  with  which  most  of  them  are  provided;  and  before 
long,  the  whole  of  the  transparent  body  is  seen  to  be  studded 
with  coloured  globules  of  a  uniform  size,  many  times  larger 
than  the  separate  particles  themselves.  Sometimes  these  globules 
are  very  numerous,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred.  If 
two  kinds  of  colouring  matter  be  put  into  the  water,  as  for  in* 
stance  carmine  and  indigo,  separate  pink  and  Uue  globules  will 
be  seen  in  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  Animalcules. 

1205.  From  these  facts  it  was  inferred  by  Ehrenberg,  that 
a  large  number  of  globular  cavities  exist  in  the  substance  of 
the  body,  into  which  the  food  is  received.  He  considers  that 
sometimes  these  communicate  only  with  the  mouth,  as  in  the 
Manas;  but  that  in  general  they  are  arranged  along  an  intestinal 
tube  into  which  they  open  by  a  short  neck.  The  course  of  this 
tube  he  infers  from  the  disposition  of  the  coloured  globules,  rather 
than  from  any  more  distinct  indication  of  its  presence.  Thus 
in  the  Vartieellc^  he  thinks  that  it  returns  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mouth ;  whilst  in  JSnehefys  And  Leucophrys  it  terminates 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body, — running  straight  in  the 
first  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  in  the  second  making  two 
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Bpiral  turns  in  its  passage.  He  does  not  affinn  that  he  has  erer 
distinctly  seen  food  passing  along  this  narrow  intestine ;  or  thai 
he  has  been  able  to  trace  the  walls  of  the  globular  stamachs,  any 
more  than  of  this  alimentary  tube>  when  they  are  not  filled  oat 
with  colouring  particles. 

1206.  The  views  of  Ehrenberg  were  never  by  any  means 
universally  received  amongst  Naturalists ;  and  it  is  now  admitted 
by  all  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  structure  and  habits  of 
the  Infusoria^  that  they  are  very  erroneous.  A  kind  of  circols- 
tion  is  seen  to  be  performed  by  the  globular  masses  already  men* 
tioned,  as  if  they  floated  loosely  in  the  cavity  of  the  Animalcule^ 
and  did  not  form  part  of  the  supposed  alimentary  canaL  And  it  hss 
been  found  that,  when  a  small  quantity  of  an  alkaline  solaticm  is 
allowed  to  touch  their  bodies,  they  burst,  and  dischargee  these 
globules,  which  seem  to  have  been  imbedded  in  a  soft  geiadnoos 
substance. 

1207.  According  to  the  views  which  have  been  lately  put 
forward  with  considerable  appearance  of  truth  with  regard  to 
the  organisation  of  the  Infusoria,  these  microscopic  creatures  ai« 
neither  to  be  regarded  as  simple  cells,  nor  as  endowed  with  s 
complicated  system  of  alimentary  and  other  organs,  such  as  were 
ascribed  to  them  by  Ehrenberg  and  his  followers.  They  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  a  gelatinous  envelope  of  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, containing  in  its  substance  the  nucleus  and  contractile 
vesicle  already  mentioned  (§  1197),  and  enclosing  a  large  cavity, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  stomach.  Access  to  this  is  usually 
provided  by  means  of  a  mouth  and  a  short  oesophagus,  ioto 
which  the  minute  particles  of  alimentary  matter  are  carried  bj 
ciliary  action.  By  the  same  agency  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  oesophagus,  where  they  are  gradually  collected 
into  a  ball,  and  this  when  sufficiently  large  is  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  gelatinous  fluid  with  which  the  stomachal  cavity  is  flUed. 
Here  the  nutritive  material  is  extracted  from  them  whilst  they 
circulate  in  the  cavity  in  the  manner  above  described. 

1208.  Putting  aside  the  undetermined  question  of  the  in- 
terior organisation  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  we  may  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  other  phenomena  presented  by  this  remark- 
able class.    Food  is  usually  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  the  vibra- 
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tion  of  the  ciKa  which  surround  it ;  in  this  manner  a  vortex  is 
produced  in  the  fluid,  which  brings  the  particles  floating  in  it, 
or  other  Animalcules  swimming  in  its  neighbourhood,  within  the 
grasp  of  the  lips  of  that  aperture.  In  one  genus,  Nassula^  there 
is  a  very  curious  dental  apparatus,  for  the  prehension  and  re- 
daction of  food.  This  consists  of  a  sort  of  cone,  formed  by  a 
large  number  of  diverging  flexible  bristle-like  organs,  at  the  apex 
of  which  the  mouth  is  placed,  whilst  the  base  can  be  projected 
and  expanded  so  as  to  inclose  the  prey,  over  which  it  then  con- 
tracts by  the  approximation  of  these  curious  teeth ;  these,  al- 
though flexible,  appear  to  possess  considerable  firmness. 

1209.  It  is  to  the  cilia,  also,  that  the  movements  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  animalcules,  which  swim  freely  through  the 
water,  appear  to  be  due.  These  movements  are  extremely 
various  in  their  character  in  diflerent  species;  and  when  a 
number  of  dissimilar  forms  are  assembled  in  one  drop  of  water, 
the  spectacle  is  most  entertaining.  Some  propel  themselves 
directly  forwards,  with  a  velocity  which  appears  (when  thus 
highly  magnified)  like  that  of  an  arrow,  so  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  their  movement ;  whilst  others  drag  their  bodies 
slowly  along,  like  the  leech.  Some  make  a  fixed  point  of  some 
portion  of  the  body,  and  revolve  around  it  with  great  rapidity  ; 
whilst  others  scarcely  present  any  appearance  of  animal  motion. 
Some  move  forwards  by  a  uniform  series  of  gentle  undulations 
or  vibrations  ;  whilst  others  seem  to  perform  consecutive  leaps, 
of  no  small  extent  compared  with  the  size  of  their  bodies.  In 
some  instances  the  body  is  furnished  with  stiff  bristles  and  hooks, 
by  the  agency  of  which  the  Animalcule  is  enabled  to  run  and 
leap  upon  the  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  In  short,  there 
is  scarcely  any  kind  of  movement,  which  is  not  practised  by  these 
Animalcules.  They  have  evidently  the  power  of  steering  clear 
of  obstacles  in  their  course,  and  of  avoiding  each  other  when 
swimming  in  close  proximity.  By  what  kind  of  sensibility  the 
wonderful  precision  and  accuracy  of  their  movements  is  guided, 
is  yet  very  doubtfuL  The  general  surface,  in  those  whose 
bodies  are  not  inclosed  in  a  firm  envelope,  appears  very  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions.  No  organs  of  special  sensation,  however, 
can  be  detected;   except  certain  red  spots  observable  in  the 
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bodies  of  manj  species,  which  are  belieyed  by  Ehrenbei^  to  be 
eyes.  This  belief  rests  only  upon  an  analogy  which  may  very 
possibly  be  unfounded.  There  can  be  little  doubt^  from  their 
position  and  their  nmilarity  to  the  undoubted  visual  organs  in  the 
class  nearest  allied  to  them,  that  the  red  spots  on  the  neck  of  the 
Botifera  (§  929)  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  eyes.  But  the  same 
arguments  by  no  means  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  InfusoriiL 

1210.  Light  has  certainly,  however,  a  considerable  influence 
.  on  these  Infusoria,  both  in  regard  to  their  first  prodacti<m  and 

their  subsequent  movements.  It  has  been  found  that  they  will 
appear  much  more  speedily  in  an  infusion  exposed  to  light,  than 
in  one  secluded  from  it  But  there  are  some  species  which  can 
exist  in  almost  total  darkness ;  being  found  in  the  recesses  of 
the  deepest  mines.  And  it  is  further  observed,  that  a  very 
powerfid  light  is  injurious  to  them,  and  that  they  seek  to.  avoid 
it ;  this  may  be  due,  however,  to  the  heai  which  accompanies  it, 
of  the  influence  of  which  they  are  very  susceptible.  The  gpneater 
number  are  instantaneously  killed  by  a  moderate  heat,  which 
acts  equally  upon  both  ova  and  adults ;  but  they  can  support  it 
better  if  the  temperature  be  raised  gradually.  There  are  a  few 
species  which  can  support  a  temperature  of  120°.  On  the  other 
hand,  eM  is  very  injurious  to  these  Animalcules ;  but  it  affects 
fte  adult  more  than  the  germ.  If  the  water  in  which  thej 
exist  be  suddenly  congealed,  they  are  usually  killed  within  two 
hours;  but  they  are  at  first  able  to  develope  heat  enough  to 
prevent  the  freezing  of  their  own  bodies,  as  appears  from  the 
small  quantity  of  water  which  remains  fluid  around  them.  If 
the  congelation  be  gradual,  however,  they  retreat  beneath  the 
surface,  so  as  not  to  be  included  in  the  coating  of  ice ;  and  in  the 
winter,  therefore,  we  meet  with  them  just  below  the  frozen 
covering  of  the  waters  which  they  inhabit  Eveu  if  they  are 
entirely  inclosed,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  destroyed,  it  h 
seldom  that  one  or  two  individuals  do  not  remain, — ^the  eggs 
being  preserved  where  the  parents  have  perished ;  and  from  these 
a  new  population,  as  great  as  the  previous  one,  will  speedily 
originate  at  the  return  of  the  genial  warmth  which  calls  them 
into  active  life. 

1211.  The  presence  of  Oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
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"which  the  water  they  inhabit  is  in  oontact,  la  neceasaiy  to  the 
continued  life  of  Animaleules.  But  this  may  be  in  yery  small 
amount.  Many  species  will  lire  in  water  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  air 
has  been  removed.  Others  are  not  killed  for  a  loog  time,  by  the 
interpo8Bti<m  of  a  stratum  of  oil  between  the  water  and  the  aur 
above.  The  microscopic  observer  well  knows  that  he  can  keep 
most  kinds  of  Animalcules  for  several  days  in  a  drop  of  water, 
flattened  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  so  that  it  is  only  in  con- 
tact with  tiie  air  at  its  edges.  But  if  some  other  gas  be  substi- 
tuted for  atmosphmc  air,  a  positively  injurious  effect  results ; 
when  a  vessel  was  three-parts  filled  with  water  containing 
Animalcules,  and  the  remaining  fourth  was  filled  with  hydrogen, 
they  died  within  seventeen  hours. 

1212.  Ajnixnalcules  are  very  susceptible  of  the  influence  of 
Electricity.  A  spark  drawn  tlirough  water  inhabited  by  them, 
usually  destroys  all  those  that  happen  to  be  in  its  current ;  and 
this  is  the  case  whether  the  Electricity  be  generated  by  an 
electric  ma^sbine,  by  a  galvanic  pile,  or  by  a  magnetic  appara- 
tus, provided  that  the  current  be  of  sufficient  intensity  to  decom- 
pose water.  These  beings  are  also  readily  acted  upon  by  various 
substances^  which  are  soluble  in  water,  or  which  can  otherwise 
act  upon  them  in  a  fluid  form ;  but  the  susceptibility  to  such 
influences  varies  with  the  species.  Thus  Animalcules  inhabiting 
fresh-water  are  killed  by  a  single  drop  of  sea- water,  which  may 
nevertheless  be  full  of  other  species  peculiar  to  it.  Alcohol 
usually  destroys  the  inhabitants  of  fluids  to  which  it  is  added  even 
in  small  quantities ;  sugar  has  the  same  effect  on  myy  species ; 
and  strychnine  on  all.  On  the  other  hand,  substances  which  are 
only  mechanically  su^endexl,  or  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
sudi  as  arsenic,  appear  to  have  little  or  no  influence,  even  when 
their  particles  are  swallowed  ;  and  calomel,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  camphor,  are  not  fatal  until  some  hours  have  elapsed. 

)213.  The  universal  presence^f  Animalcules  in  fluids  con- 
taining organic  matter,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  joined  to  the 
suddenness  of  their  appearance  under  particular  circumstances, 
has  k'd  to  the  belief  that  they  are  generated  by  the  decomposition 
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of  the  Milmal  or  yegetable  particles,  which  tfaiu  coDnsted,  as  it 
were,  of  their  latent  germs.  But  this  hypothesis  is  unneoeflsuy 
to  aoooimt  for  the  phenomena  ordinarily  obeerred ;  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  ascertained  fiusts.  Many  of  the  Infoaorta  have 
the  power  of  inclosing  themselTes  in  a  finn  cyst^  and  they  etsiI 
themselves  of  this  mode  of  protecticm  when  the  pools  in  which 
they  have  been  living  are  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  son.  By  this 
means  they  are  enabled,  like  the  Botifera  (§  931),  to  support 
drought  without  injury ;  and  in  this  manner  both  they  and  thdr 
germs  are  probably  carried  abouti  in  the  form  of  ndnate  partides 
of  dust,  ready  to  develope  themselves  in  any  spot  which  may  af- 
ford them  the  requisite  moisture  and  nutriment.  In  this  respect 
they  probably  resemble  the  Fungi,  whose  germs  are  known  to  be 
thus  diffused  (Ysget.  Phtsiol.  §  50—64). 

1214.  The  extraordinary  powers  of  reproduction  possessed 
by  th  se  Animalcules,  will  fully  account  for  their  rapid  multi- 
plication, when  once  they  have  obtained  the  means  of  dsTekp- 
ment.  Several  modes  of  propagation  are  observed  among  them. 
Not  unfrequently  we  observe,  as  in  the  VarHceUa  (§  1217),  s 
reproduction  by  buds  developed  from  the  side  of  the  bodj,  as  in 
the  Hydra.  Li  other  species,  again,  the  process  of  generation 
is  accomplished  by  the  separation  of  the  body  into  two  parts : 
the  division,  which  may  be  observed  in  several  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, is  sometimes  transverse  (Fig.  728,  b\  sometimes  longitu- 
dinal (c),  sometimes  oblique.  In  other  tribes  propagation  takes 
place  by  ova  or  germs  evolved  within  the  body  of  the  parent, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  bulk  is  often  made  up  by  them.  Fre- 
quently tha  Animalcules  secrete  a  gelatinous  matter  from  their 
surface,  which  hardens  and  becomes  a  sort  of  cyst,  within  which 
a  division  of  the  substance  of  the  body  takes  place,  a  portion  of 
the  nucleus  going  into  each  segment ;  or  the  nucleus  itself  alone 
breaks  up  into  numerous  germs.  According  to  some  observa- 
tions made  by  Professor  Stein,  which,  however,  have  since  been 
disputed,  some  of  the  mo&t  highly  organised  Infusoria  (the 
Vorticellai)  give  rise  to  animals  which  resemble  the  Rhizopoda 
in  their  power  of  throwing  out  gelatinous  filaments  from  various 
parts  of  their  bodies,  and  these  again  produce  young  Vortieella 
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in  their  interior.  By  these  metbods,  sometimes  employed  singly, 
occasionally  in  combination,  a  single  individual  may  soon  become 
the  parent  of  an  immense  population.  Thus  the  Paramecium 
aureliay  if  well  supplied  by  food,  has  been  observed  to  divide 
itself  every  twenty-four  hoars ;  so  that  in  a  fortnight,  allowing 
the  product  of  each  division  to  multiply  at  the  same  rate,  16,384 
animalcules  would  be  produced  from  the  same  stock;  and  in 
four  weeks,  268,435,456  new  beings  would  result  from  a  con- 
litiued  repetition  of  the  process.  But  this  animalcule  has  occa- 
sionally been  observed  to  increase  with  much  greater  rapidity ; 
the  first  million  being  produced  (according  to  calculation  based 
on  fair  data)  within  seven  days. 

1215.  In  some  Infusoria  no  mouth  has  yet  been  detected,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  they  must  derive  their  nourishment  by  simple 
absorption  through  their  external  membrane.  Of  these  the 
EuglefUB  are  a  very  abundant  form,  occurring  frequently  in  such 
numbers  in  stagnant  waters,  as  to  give  these  a  green  or  red 
colour.  They  possess  a  considerable  power  of  changing  their 
form,  and  are  usually  provided  with  a  red  eye-spot  The 
Peridimum^  another  form  of  mouthless  animalcule,  is  enclosed  in 
a  curious  silicious  carapace,  which  is  usually  famished  with  pro- 
jecting spines  and  curved  processes.  The  OpalimB  are  flat, 
elliptical  creatures,  with  the  surface  covered  with  oblique  lines  of 
cilia.     They  are  found  in  the  intestines  of  Frogs  and  Worms. 

1216.  The  Monads  constitute  the  smallest  of  the  Infusoria. 
They  usually  present  an  oval  form;  and  seem  like  moving 
points  of  gelatinous  matter.  They  swim  freely  and  with  activity, 
apparently  by  the  vibrations  of  a  sort  of  filament,  which  is  said  to 
be  tabular.  The  number  of  coloured  particles  seen  in  their  bodies, 
when  the  fluid  in  which  they  live  has  been  tinged  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  usually  small ;  in  many  species  never  above  four  or  six. 
They  only  seem  to  possess  one  orifice  to  the  digestive  cavity ; 
and  from  their  extreme  minuteness  no  cilia  can  be  detected  in 
its  neighbourhood,  tiiough  it  is  probable  that  such  exist  there. 
Of  the  animalcules  included  in  this  family,  some  have  a  tendency 
to  aggregate  themselves  in  clusters ;  and  it  is  probable  that  those 
which  thus  unite  pass  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives  in  a  separate 
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condition.  It  is  often  yeiy  diffloolt  to  distingaish  the  Jk^madz 
from  the  young  of  other  species,  which  ihej  much  re8embl& 
Where  a  number  of  minute  gelatinous  points  are  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  dusters  of  larger  forms,  they  are  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  their  germs  in  a  state  of  development. 

1217.  The  Vartieellhue  are  a  very  interesting  family  to  the 
microscopic  observer,  from  the  variety  of  their  forms  and  actions, 
and  from  their  great  abundance  in  most  pools  in  which  vegeta- 
tion is  going  on.     The  ciliary  action  is  here  very  distinct  and 
powerful ;  and  the  Animalcules  show  by  tfaeur  movemmts  s 
great  susceptibility  to  external  impressions.     Thus,  the  oOmmoo 
VorticeUa  (Fig.  728,  a),  which  clusters  round  the  stalks  of  dud:- 
weed,  is  usually  attached  by  a  long  peduncle,  which,  virhen  tiie 
animal  is  seeking  for  its  prey  by  the  vibntion  of  its  cilia»  seeiBS 
fully  extended,  and  almost  put  on  the  stretdi.    But  if  the  stage 
of  the  microscope  be  smartly  tapped,  the  Animalcule  is  seen  to 
contract  its  peduncle  suddenly ;  and  it  afterwards  slowly  extends 
it  when  free  from  alarm.    In  the  Stentor  (Trumpet  Yorticella), 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Polygastrica,  the  body  is  itself 
prolonged,  and  attached  at  its  basis.    In  the  Vagimdoia,  each 
animalcule  is  enclosed  in  a  delicate  homy  sheath,  within  which 
it  can  retract  itself  at  pleasure ;  and  the  OphrycUum,  another 
allied  form,  constitutes  large  gelatinous  masses,  in  which  a  vast 
multitude  of  animalcules  are  imbedded.    The  true  VorticdUB 
are  able  to  change  their  dwelling-place  in  a  singular  manner.  A 
fringe  of  cilia  is  produced  at  the  lowet  part  of  the  body,  and 
when  this  is  complete,  the  animal  quits  its  stalk,  and  swims 
away  freely  in  search  of  a  new  point  to  which  to  fix  itself.  Some 
of  them  produce  buds  from  their  sides,  like  the  Hydra;  and 
others  multiply  by  subdivision.     Both  these  processes  take  pkce, 
if  the  temperature  be  genial,  and  the  animals  be  well  suppfied 
with  food,  with  great  rapidity.    By  the  oldet  observers,  those 
which  were  seen  during  their  change,  and  whose  form  was  thus 
very  different  from  the  one  usually  observed,  as  also  those  that 
were  seen  in  their  unattached  condition,  were  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct species.     In  some  genera  belonging  to  this  group,  we  ob- 
serve the  stalks  of  a  number  of  individuals  proceeding  fifom  one 
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common  stem ;  and  sometimes  this  ramifies  and  subdivides,  so 
as  to  exhibit  a  completely  arborescent  form,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Polypifera.  The  circular  arrangement  of  the  cilia  around 
the  mouth,  and  the  mode  in  which  these  organs  are  employed  in 
obtaining  food,  has  occasioned  the  VorticeUa  and  the  Wheel- 
Animalcules  to  be  confounded  together. 

1218.  The  principal  families  which  have  been  lately  eliminated 
from  the  Infusoria,  and  transferred  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
are  the  Volvocinea  and  the  BaeUlarice,  The  former  are  globu- 
lar organisms,  which  may  be  commonly  found  in  ponds,  moving 
slowly  through  the  water  by  the  agency  of  numerous  filaments 
which  project  from  little  green  points  upon  their  surface.  The 
BadUaruB^  or  DiatomacetB,  are  furnished  with  silidous  shields, 
and  are  usually  found  united  into  filaments  of  various  forms. 
They  are  especially  interesting  from  the  vast  accumulations  of 
their  shields  which  are  found  fossil  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  whole  beds  of  earth,  and  even  of  stone,  being  almost  ex- 
clusively composed  of  their  microscopic  remains. 
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1219.  In  the  animals  forming  the  second  class  of  the  Pro- 
tozoa, the  general  organisation,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  oul^ 
appears  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Infusoria ;  but  we  find 
no  trace  of  a  firm  external  layer,  bearing  cilia^  such  as  occurs  in 
most  of  the  species  of  the  preceding  class.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  body  appears  to  consist  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  jelly, 
capable  of  extension  in  various  directions ;  and  the  only  internal 
organs  that  can  be  detected,  are  the  contractile  vesicles  and 
the  nucleus. 

1220.  The  best-known  of  these  Animalcules  is  the  Amoeba 
diffluens,  called  the  Proteus  by  microscopic  observers,  a  small 
gelatinous  creature,  which  is  found  in  our  fresh  waters.  Its 
movements  are  effected  by  throwing  out  processes  from  any  part 
of  its  body ;  these  appear  to  act  as  feet,  and  the  little  mass  of 
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jelly  advances  slowly  by  their  agency  in  any  required  direction. 
In  feeding,  the  Anuda,  destitute  of  a  month,  attaches  itself 
to  the  body  which  it  is  desirous  of  appropriating,  and  by  the 
slow  extension  of  its  substance  gradually  envelopes  the  morsel 
of  food,  which  is  often  so  lai^  that  the  geladnous  matter  of  the 
AnuBba  only  forms  a  thin  coat  over  it.  In  some  allied  species, 
such  as  AeHnophrifs^  the  processes  thrown  out  are  deUcate  fila- 
ments, and  these  appear  to  have  the  power  of  adhering^  firmly  to 
any  passing  Animalcule,  which  is  speedily  drawn  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  gelatinous  body  of  the  Bhizopod,  and  enveloped  by 
it  in  the  manner  above  described.  Some  other  fresh-water 
Bhizopoda  have  the  power  of  secreting  a  little  homy  shell,  which 
serves  for  the  protection  of  the  animal,  leaving  a  small  aperture 
at  one  extremity  for  the  protrusion  of  the  gelatinous  processes 
or  filaments. 

1221.  The  marine  forms  are  generally  compound,  a  number 
of  these  delicate  gelatinous  creatures  being  intimately  associated 
tf^ether.   They  are  always  inclosed  in  delicate  calcareous  sheDs, 
divided  into  chambers  corresponding  in  number  with  the  indi- 
vidual Rhizopods  of  which  the  colony  is  composed ;  from  the 
strong  resemblance  which  some  of  them  bear  to  the  chambered 
shells  of  some  Cephalopoda  (§  976),  they  have  been  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  animals  of  that  class.    Many  kinds  of  them  exist  on 
almost  every  sandy  shore ;  but  their  extreme  minuteness  causes 
them  to  be  usually  overlooked,  and  is  also  an  obstacle  to  the 
satisfactory  determination  of  the  character  of  the  animals  which 
construct  them.    By  D*Orbigny,  who  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Naturalists  to  the  details  of  this  curious  group,  it  was 
regarded  as  an  Order  of  Cephalopoda ;   and  he  gave  to  it  the 
name    of  Forafninifera,  on  account  of    the    communication 
between  the  chambers  not  being  established  by  one  principal 
tubular    aperture,   the   siphuncle,   but    by  numerous    minute 
foramina  or  porous  orifices.     The  species  which  exist  on  the 
shores  of  Northern  Europe  are  so  minute,  as  not  to  be  easily 
examined,  even  with  the  microscope  ;  but  those  which  are  found 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  recognised  with 
the  naked  eye. 
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1222.  If  we  merelj  consider  this  group  as  it  presents  itselJ^ 
to  our  notice  in  the  existing  epoch,  we  should  have  but  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  its  importance.     The  forms  under  which  it 
OQCQ  existed  in  much  greater  abundance,  ba^e  been  preserved  to 
us  ;  and  recent  inquiries  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
in  a  most  astonishing  degree.     The  fossils  termed  Nummulites 
have  long  been  observed  to  bear  a  large  share  in  the  formation 
of  extensive  beds  of  limestone  rock.     They  were  remarked  by 
Strabo  in  the  stones  of  the  Pyramids  ;  and  he  informs  us  that 
they  were  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  petrified  impressions  of 
the  lentils,  which  had  been  used  as  daily  food  by  the  workmen 
engaged  in  building  them,  and  takes  some  pains  to  refute  this 
idea.     By  subsequent  authors,  these  Nummulites  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  opereula  (§  971)  of  the  Ammonite  (§  969), 
which,  it  was  imagined,  might  probably  form  a  new  one,  every 
time  that  it  added  a  chamber  to  its  shell.     The  discovery, 
however,  of  minute  shells  of  a  similar  character  at  present 
existing,  and  evidently  belonging  to  distinct  animals,  established 
their  claim  to  a  similar  position.     Nummulites  are  probably 
the  largest  forms  of  this  group ;  some  of  them  measure  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  whilst  a  great  proportion  of 
the  rest  are  microscopic    Many  limestone  strata  of  the  tertiary 
period,  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  larger  Nummulites  ; 
and  these  strata  constitute  the  principal  part  of  several  mountain 
ranges  in  Southern  Europe,  such  as  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  and 
Pyrenees.     The  Sphinx,  as  well  as  the  Pyramids,  are  composed 
of  a  limestone  loaded  with  Nummulites. — A  more  minute  shell, 
the  Miliola^  of  the  same  description,  but  no  larger  than  a  millet- 
seed,  bears  an  equal  proportion  in  the  mass  of  limestone  strata 
which  are  quarried  near  Paris.      **  Wo  scarcely  condescend,'*^ 
observes  Lamarck  in  reference  to  this  fact,  ^'  to  examine  micro- 
scopic shells,  from  their  insignificant  size ;  but  we  cease  to  think 
them  insignificant  when  we  reflect,  that  it  is  by  means  of  the 
smallest  objects  that   Nature  everywhere  produces   her  most 
remarkable  and  astonishing  phenomena.     Whatever  she  may 
seem  to  lose  in  point  of  volume  in  the  production  of  living  bodies^ 
VOL.  u.  Q  Q 
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IB  amply  made  up  by  the  number  of  the  individualsy  which  she 
multiplies  with  admirable  promptitude  to  infinity.  The  remaiiu 
of  such  minute  animals  have  added  much  more  to  the  mass  of 
materials  which  compose  the  exterior  crust  of  the  globe,  tlum 
the  bones  of  Elephants,  Hippopotami,  and  Whales." 

1223.  But  these  facts  sink  into  insignificance,  when  compared 
with  those  lately  revealed  by  the  researches  of  Ehrenberg,  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  a  race  still  more  minute,  and  its  multi- 
plication to  a  still  more  inconceivable  extent.  In  examining, 
with  a  high  magnifying  power.  Chalk  or  Whiting  in  a  state  of 
extremely  minute  division,  two  sets  of  particles  may  be  distinctlj 
seen;  one  set  having  a  crystalline  structure,  and  the  other 
presenting  some  indications  of  an  organic  aspect.  If  these  be 
rendered  more  transparent  by  the  use  of  Canada  balsam,  it  is 
seen  that  they  are  polytkcdamous  (many-chambered)  shells  of 
great  minuteness ; .  some  of  them  in  fragments,  and  others  nearly 
or  quite  perfect.  The  size  of  these  varies  from  ^  to  -^  of 
a  line ;  and  when,  as  in  the  Chalk  of  Southern  Europe,  they 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  mass,  there  must  usually  be  above  a  i 
million  in  every  cubic  inch.  In  the  fourth  part  of  a  cubic  line, 
or  y^  of  a  grun,  from  150  to  200  can  be  ascertained  to  exist; 
and  thus  there  would  be  from  1800  to  2400  in  each  grain,  and 
far  above  ten  millions  in  every  pound  of  chalk.  In  the  chalk  of 
this  country,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  there  is 
a  predominance  of  particles  of  a  somewhat  crystalline  character; 
but  even  these  have  in  all  probability  once  been  combined  in 
organic  structures.  In  pursuing  his  researches  on  this  subject, 
it  occurred  to  Ehrenberg  to  examine  the  finer  particles  of  calca- 
reous matter,  which  have  been  artificially  separated  from  chalk, 
and  are  employed  for  various  purposes.  Of  such,  the  glazing  of 
the  papers  with  which  the  walls  of  apartments  are  sometimes 
covered,  and  that  of  visiting  cards,  are  partly  composed ;  and  on 
scraping  a  little  of  this,  and  subjecting  it  to  microscopic  exami- 
nation, he  was  delighted  to  find  the  organic  structure  almost 
everywhere  apparent. 
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Class  HI.— PORIFERA. 

1224.  When  we  examine  the  exterior  of  a  piece  of  common 
Sponge,  we  observe  that  it  is  covered  with  minute  orifices  or 
pores  (whence  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  class), 
thickly  set  together ;  and  that  larger  openings  are  disposed  at 
intervals  amongst  these.  If  these  larger  orifices,  or  ventSy  be 
traced  into  the  substance,  it  will  appear  that  thej  are  the 
mouths  of  canals  or  vessels  which 
ramify  through  it ;  these  have  definite  -^^w^®bi.^. 

walls  formed  by  the  firm  tissue  of  the   ^ 
sponge,   but  perforated  with  a  large  % 
number  of  orifices,   connecting  them 
with  the  spaces  that  lie  between  their  -^ 
net- work  of  branches.     The  pores,  on 

_  _        _        _  .  _  -  Fio.  729.— Sponge. 

the  other  hand,  open  into  a  less  regular 

arrangement  of  small  tubes  and  cells,  of  which  the  spongy  mass 
is  principally  composed.  These  spaces  are  produced  by  the  in- 
terlacement of  the  fibres  that  form  the  solid  framework ;  they 
communicate  with  one  another  throughout  the  mass ;  and  the 
canals  seem  to  take  their  origin  from  the  midst  of  them,  arising 
by  small  tubes  which  unite  into  larger  ones,  and  these  again 
meeting  to  form  the  wide  channels  which  terminate  in  the  vents. 
If,  after  making  such  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
Sponge,  we  tear  a  small  portion  of  it  into  fragments,  its  fibrous 
nature  becomes  very  apparent.  If  we  submit  these  fragments 
to  a  low  magnifying  power,  it  is  perceived  that  they  form  a  com- 
plete network,  inosculating  with  each  other  in  every  direction. 
By  applying  a  higher  power,  it  is  ascertained  that  they  are  of 
tubular  structure.  In  the  Common  Sponge^  the  whole  frame- 
work is  composed  of  these  tubular  fibres,  which  in  some  parts 
are  set  very  closely  together,  whilst  in  others  they  are  loosely 
arranged.  They  consist  entirely  of  an  organic  texture,  rather 
approaching  the  homy  substance  of  Animals  (as  is  made  evident 
by  the  smell  emitted  on  burning  it),  than  anything  which  we 
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meet  with  in  the  Vegetable  Songdom ;  and  it  is  to  their  elas- 
ticity that  the  Spcmge  owes  those  properties  which  make  it  so 
useful  to  Man. 

1225.  In  other  forms  of  the  group,  however,  spicola  of  earthj 
matter  are  disposed  amongst  these ;  which  add  to  the  firmness  of 
the  structure,  and  diminish  its  ehisticitj,  according  to  the  amount 
in  which  they  are  present.  These  spicula  are  in  some  instances 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  in  others  they  consist  of  pure 
silex;  and  their  form  varies  according  to  the  materiaL  The 
earthy  spicula  are  disposed  at  intervals  through  tlie  whole  mass; 
but  they  are  especially  abundant  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  ihe 
canals,  and  around  the  external  orifices,  both  of  these  and  of  the 
pores.  In  fact  each  of  these  orifices  is  strengthened  by  a  regu- 
lar frame-work  of  spicula  disposred  around  it,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  sharp  ends  of  the  spicula  project  from  the  surface  of 
the  Sponge,  as  if  for  its  defence. 

1226.  When  Sponges  are  examined  in  their  living  state  and 
natural  condition,  a  constant  and  rapid  stream  of  water  is  seen 
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to  issue  from  the  larger  orifices  or  vents.  This  stream  is  made 
apparent  by  the  movement  of  the  minute  particles  contained  in 
it,  and  by  the  disturbance  of  those  which  may  be  floating  in  the 
surrounding  fluid.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  easily  made  apparent, 
that  water  is  as  constantly  being  imbibed  through  the  minute 
pores ;    and  that,  after  traversing  the  smaller  cavities  of  the 
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Spongy  stracture,  it  finds  its  way  into  the  canals  through  which 
it  is  expelled.  Some  snch  absorption  mast  take  t>lace,  to  supply 
the  fluid  incessantly  discharged  through  the  vents.  Accordin]^ 
to  an  observation  of  Mr.  BoWerbank's,  since  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Carter  and  other  observers,  the  incessant  passage  of  water 
through  the  channels  of  Sponges,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action 
of  cilia  with  which  the  cells  lining  the  incurrent  orifices  are 
lined. 

1227.  The  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  Sponges  appear  to 
depend  entirely,  then,  on  the  water  which  enters  the  pores,  on 
the  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  on  the  minute 
particles  suspended  in  it.     From  these  and  from  the  water  itself, 
the  animal  lissue  appears  to  derive  the  materials  of  its  nourish- 
ment;  and  the  silicious  and  calcareous   substances  must  be 
separated  by  it,  from  the  state  of  Solution  in  which  they  exist  in 
the  surrounding  fluid.     When  the  large  quantity  of  this  fluid 
which  passes  through  the  canals  6f  the  l^dnge  in  a  short  time, 
is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
derivation  of  these  ingredients  from  it;   although  they  often 
exist  in  such  minute  proportion,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised  by 
the  chemist.     Not  only  does  this  circulation  of  fluid  answer  the 
purposes  of  nutrition,  but  it  is  subservient  also  to  the  process  of 
excrietion.     On  watching  the  currents  of  Water  that  issue  from 
the  vents,  it  is  observed  that  minute  fiocculent  particles  are 
incessantly  detached  and  cmied  out  by  them ;  these  appear  as 
if  they  were  the  residue  of  digestion,  6r  pellicles  excreted  from 
the  body  and  thrown  off  from  the  surface  of  the  internal  canals. 
Sometimes  the  vents  are  all  on  one  side,  whilst  the  absorbent 
pores  are  6n  the  other ;   and  in  one  interesting  species  of  a 
botile-like  form,  the  Grantia  campreisay  the  pores  are  entirely 
situated  on  the  outside,  and  the  vents  on  the  interior,  so  that  a 
single  constant  and  rapid  current  of  fluid  proceeds  frdm  the 
ibouth,  which  is  contracted  into  rather  a  narrow  orifice. 

1228.  This  movement  of  fluid  through  their  tissue  seems 
to  be  almost  the  only  action  that  proves  the  existence  of  life  in 
these  simple  beings.  No  obvious  contractioh  can  be  perceived 
when  they  are  touched  or  irritated.     They  may  be  punctured  or 
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cut  with  sharp  instruments,  pierced  with  red-hot  wires,  or  torn 
into  fragments ;  and  yet  no  change  of  form,  or  rather  evidence 
of  sensibUity,  can  be  peroeived  in  them.  The  parts  wfaich  are 
unimpaired  will  continue  to  present  the  same  phencMnena  as  be- 
fore ;  and  no  injury  seems  to  have  any  influence,  beyond  the  por- 
tion immediately  affected  by  it  Nevertheless  some  observers 
maintain  that  a  shock,  affecting  the  whole  mass  alike,  does  pro- 
duce an  evident  effect  upon  it.  This  has  been  particularly  noticed 
in  the  SpangiUa^  or  Biver-sponge.  When  idlowed  to  &R  into 
water  from  the  height  of  a  few  inches,  or  when  the  stage  of  tbe 
miscroscope  is  struck,  the  tubular  prolongations  <m  which  the 
vents  are  situated  contract  very  sensibly,  until  the  orifice  ia 
nearly  dosed,  and  projects  but  slightly.  It  has  aJao  been 
noticed  that  these  projecting  orifices  vary  considerably  in  their 
form  at  different  times,  even  within  short  intervals,  and  when 
no  external  cause  has  influenced  them.  Some  Naturalists  state, 
moreover,  that,  although  no  sensible  contractions  and  dilatations 
can  be  seen  in  the  whole  mass,  a  peculiar  sensation  is  /eU  when 
the  hand  is  placed  upon  a  specimen  stiU  under  water.  This 
sensation  is  of  a  tingling  character,  and  appears  due  to  some 
movement  in  the  individual  particles  of  which  the  flesh  of  the 
Sponge  is  composed. 

1229.  The  Sponges  may  be  multiplied  by  artificial  divisimi ; 
each  portion  then  becoming  a  new  individual,  like  the  separated 
buds  of  Plants.  But  no  such  division  appears  to  occur  in  their 
natural  state ;  and  they  are  reproduced  by  the  separation  of 
minute  spore-like  bodies  from  the  gelatinous  portion  of  their 
tissue.  This  process  takes  place,  in  the  species  of  our  own 
coast,  at  the  earlier  part  of  winter.  At  that  period,  the  little 
reproductive  bodies,  or  gemmtdes^  first  appear  as  minute  opaque 
yellow  points,  irregularly  distributed  in  the  substance  of  the 
body,  and  usually  at  a  distance  from  the  surface.  As  their 
development  proceeds,  they  become  larger  and  more  opaque,  and 
present  a  regular  oval  form.  They  then  protrude  from  the 
gelatinous  lining  of  the  canals,  into  their  cavity ;  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  protruding  portion  is  covered  with  cilia,  which  are  in 
active  operation.    After  a  further  period,  they  become  altogether 
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detached  from  the  parent  structure,  and  swim  forth,  by  means 
of  the  cilia,  through  the  large  orifices  in  which  the  canals  termi- 
ziate.     In  this  condition  thej  appear  as  egg«-shaped  particles  of 
gelatinous  matter,  the  greater  part  of  whose  surface  is  covered 
imth  cilia ;  but  the  smaller  end,  by  which  they  were  previously 
attached,  is  left  bare.    By  the  vibration  of  these  cilia  they  swim 
aboot  for  some  time,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  Animalcules. 
Their  motions  are  equal,  smooth,  and  gliding ;  and  they  appear 
to  be  influenced  by  each  other's  proximity.     When  they  ap- 
proach near  to  each  other,  as  is  sometimes  observed,  they  often 
Arrest  their  coarse,  and  swim  for  a  short  time  round  each  other. 
They  appear  by  these  movements  to  seek  a  place  adapted  to 
their  development ;  and  to  this  they  seem  partly  guided  by  the 
influence  of  Ughtf  which  they  seek  to  avoid.     The  nature  of  the 
site  chosen  varies  with  the  species.     Some  incrust  the  surfaces 
of  loose  stones  or  shells ;  others  stand  erect  upon  a  solid  base ; 
and  others  hang  from  the  under  surfaces  of  projecting  rocks. 
Sometimes  earthy  spicula  may  be  observed  in  the  gemmules, 
before  they  have  attached  themselves ;  and  in  those  species  which 
possess  them  in  the  perfect  form,  they  always  appear  within  a 
short  time  after  they  are  fixed.  No  trace  of  internal  canals,  how- 
ever, can  be  discovered  at  this  period;    and  the  formation  of 
these  does  not  begin  until  after  the  gemmule  has  completely 
changed  its  condition. 

1230.  When  it  attaches  itself  to  any  surface,  the  gemmule 
adheres  by  its  smaU  extremity,  and  the  cilia  continue  their  action 
for  some  little  time  afterwards,  as  if  to  clear  a  proper  site  for  the 
extension  which  is  immediately  to  take  place.  The  gemmule 
then  spreads  itself  out  into  a  flat  transparent  film ;  and  the 
earthy  or  homy  fibres  soon  begin  to  appear  in  it  It  then  ex- 
hibits minute  depressions  on  its  surface,  which  gradually  become 
deeper,  so  as  to  form  canals  penetrating  into  it;  these  unite 
with  each  other,  and  send  out  ramifications  through  the  whole 
structure  as  it  extends;  and  thus  the  spongy  mass  is  at  last 
fully  formed.  The  spicula  and  fibres,  which  at  first  appeared 
to  be  confusedly  developed  in  the  gelatinous  growing  membrane, 
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then  maoifest  great  sjmmetiy  tnd  method  in  their  distribotioB, 
with  relation  to  the  poreB,  canalB,  and  Tents. 

12dL  The  G-eographieal  distribution  of  the  Porifera  is  veiy 
extensive;  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  umT^rsaL 
Every  coast,  from  the  Equator  to  the  highest  Polar  r^ons, 
furnishes  some  kinds  of  Sponge;  but  they  exist  in  much  greater 
abundance  in  warm  latitudes  than  in  cold,  and  thej  attain  also  s 
much  greater  size.  They  are  all,  of  course,  inhabitants  of  the 
water  only,  and  if  long  removed  from  it  they  lose  th^r  vitality ; 
but  there  are  many  species  which  seem  able  to  bear  exposure  to 
the  air  between  the  intervals  of  the  tide,  appearing  to  flonrisli 
equally  well  in  deep  water,  or  at  a  level  which  is  occasionally 
left  dry. 

1232.  There  is  some  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  Fossil  remains  of  Sponges;   but  it  is  probable  that  these 
have  come  down  to  us  from  a  very  remote  period  of  the  earth's 
history,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Sponges  were 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.     These  remains  are 
found  in  two  states.     Sometimes  the  whole  tissue  has  been  per- 
meated by  silicious  or  calcareous  matter ;  so  that,  on  the  mass 
being  broken,  its  internal  structure  is  very  evident.     In  other 
instances  we  have  only  the  castSy  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
subsequent  filling-up,  with  stony  matter,  of  the  cavities  left  by 
their  decay.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  Sponges  of 
ancient  date,  the  silicious  spicula  must  have  predominated ;  for 
we  find  their  fossil  remains  almost  always  silicified,  even  in 
calcareous  rocks.     Thus,  in  the  Chalk  (in  which  they  greatly 
abound)  all  the  remains  of  Sponges  present  the  character  oijiinto. 
Some  of  these  filnts,  when  broken,  exhibit  very  beautifully  the 
structure  of  the  Sponge ;  and  others  possess  only  its  eztemal 
form.     Now,  many  of  the  Chalk  fossils  are  infiltrated  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  not  with  fiint ;  and  this  even  when  associated 
with   Sponges.      In  the  same  fiint-nodules  which    envelope 
Sponges,  the  shells  of  the  Echinus  (§  1092)  are  found  converted 
into  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  and  dense  shells  of  MoUusca 
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are  scarcely  at  all  changed.  It  is  evident^  then,  that  some 
peculiar  attraction  for  silicious  matter  exists  in  the  Sponges ; 
and  this  is  readilj  explained  npon  well-known  chemical  prin- 
ciples. If  in  a  saturated  solution  of  two  salts,  a  crystal  of  one 
of  those  salts  he  placed,  it  will  he  increased  hy  a  crystalline 
dei>o8it  of  its  own  composition ;  whilst  the  other  salt  will  not 
form  any  deposit  around  it.  If  two  organic  structures,  there- 
fore,—one  containing  silicious  spicula,  and  the  other  calcareous 
crystals, — ^he  exposed  to  a  fluid  holding  hoth  these  suhstatices  in 
solution,  they  will  each  attract  from  it  their  own  ingredient. 


^O   LORD,   HOW  MANIFOLD  ARB  THY  WORKS;    IN   WISDOM    HAST 
THOU  MADE  THEM   ALL." 


APPENDIX. 


ON  THE  INSTINCTS  OF  SOCIAL  INSECTS. 

A  GENERAL  accoQnt  has  been  elsewhere  giyen  (Anim.  Physiol., 
Chap.  XIY.)  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  Hive  Bee ;  and  a 
similar  sketch  will  be  here  given  of  the  History  of  the  Tet'mites 
or  White  Ants,  and  of  that  of  the  Common  Ants. 

The  Termites,  or  White  Ants,  belong  to  the  Order  Neuroptera 
(§  740) ;  and  are  the  only  true  ^ociaAnsects  contained  in  that 
groap.     Next  to  the  Locusts,  they  may  be  reckoned  the  most 
destructive  Insects  known  to  Man;    since  not  only  articles  of 
food,  but  clothing,  fences,  trees,  and  even  houses,  fall  before  their 
devouring  jaws.   As  they  are  confined,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
to  tropical  climates,  we  are  only  acquainted  with  their  ravages 
by  the  reports  of  travellers  who  have  visited  those  regions ; 
bat  these  reports  are  such  as  we  may  fully  trust  to,  and  even 
in  France,  one  species  has  lately  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  at 
Bochelle  and  other  places. — The  Termites  live  in  immense  com- 
munities, consisting  of  kings  and  queens,  soldiers  and  labourers. 
The  kings  and  queens  are  perfect  insects,  male  and  female  ;  and 
their  office  is  solely  to  increase  their  kind.     The  soldiers  appear 
to  be  the  pupce^  stopped  in  their  development,  so  as  never  to 
possess  wings  or  to  acquire  the  reproductive  organs ;  it  is  their 
office  to  attack  every  object  or  living  thing,  that  in  anyway  injures 
or  endangers  the  safety  of  the  nest ;  and  this  duty  they  perform 
with  the  most  reckless  bravery,  the  labourers  retiring  within  the 
nest  during  the  time  of  danger.     The  labourers  are  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  the  larv€B,  alike  checked  in  their  development ; 
their  offices  are  manifold, — their  duty  being  to  take  the  eggs 
from  the  queen  as  fast  as  she  lays  them,  to  convey  them  to  the 
nurseries  and  to  tend  them  until  hatched,  and  to  feed  the  young, 
store  provisions,  build  the  nest,  repair  damages,  and  perform  every 
kind  of  laboiSr  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  nests  of  the  Termites  are  so  numerous  all  over  the  island 
of  Bananas  and  the  adjacent  Continent  of  Africa,  that  it  is  scarcely 
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possible  to  stand  npon  any  open  place,  snch  as  a  rice-plantation 
or  other  clear  spot,  where  one  or  more  of  these  bnildings  is  not  to 
be  seen  within  fifty  paces.  In  some  parts  near  Senegal,  as  men- 
tioned by  Adanson,  their  namber,  magnitude,  and  closeness  of 
situation,  make  them  appear  like  the  villages  of  the  natives. 
These  buildings  are  usually  termed  '^  hills"  Irom  their  outward 
appearance,  which  is  that  of  little  hills,  generally  pretty  much 
in  the  form  of  sugar-loaves,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height. 
These  hills  continue  quite  bare  until  they  are  six  or  eight  feet 
high ;  but  in  time  become,  like  the  rest  of  the  elurth,  almost 
covered  with  grass  and  other  plants  ;  and  in  the  dry  season,  when 
the  herbage  is  burnt  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  somewhat 
resemble  very  large  hay-cocks.  The  exterior  of  the  bailding 
consists  of  one  large  shell  or  domed  wall;  which  b  large  and 


Nrsts  of  Tkrmit£8  The  large  nests,  of  wbioh  one  is  cut  open  vertically  to  show  the 
interior,  are  those  of  the  Terme*  bellicotus.  The  small  nest  (a)  in  the  tree,  is  that 
of  the  Termes  arborum  /  And  at  6  is  seen  the  arched  gallery,  by  which  it  oommunicatea 
with  the  ground. 

strong  enough  to  shelter  the  interior  from  the  weather,  and  to 
protect  the  mhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  most  of  their  enemies. 
It  also  serves  to  collect  and  preserve  a  regular  degree  of  genial 
warmth  and  moisture ;  which  seems  very  necessary  for  hatching 
the  eggs  and  cherishing  the  young  ones.  The  interior  is  divided, 
with  f^cGAt  regularity  and  contrivance,  into  a  great  number  of 
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apartments ;  some  of  which  are  intended  for  the  residence  of  the 
lyings  and  queens,  and  for  the  rearing  of  their  numerous  progeny ; 
^whilst  others  serve  as  magazines,  and  are  always  found  well  filled 
yi^ith  stores  and  proyisions. 

These  hills  make  their  first  appearance  above  ground,  by  a  little 
turret  or  two,  in  the  shape  of  sugar-loayes ;  which  only  rise  to  the 
height  of  a  foot,  or  a  little  more.  Soon  afterwards,  at  some  little 
distance,  while  the  former  are  increasing  in  height  and  size,  the 
Termites  raise  others ;  and  so  go  on  increasing  the  number,  and 
widening  them  at  the  base,  till  their  works  below  aro  covered  with 
these  turrets,  which  they  always  raise  the  highest  and  largest  in 
the  middle ;  they  then,  by  fiUing-up  the  intervals  between  each 
turret,  collect  them,  as  it  were,  into  one  dome.  They  are  not 
very  curious  or  exact  about  these  turrets^  except  in  making  them 
very  solid  and  strong ;  and  when,  by  the  junction  of  them,  the 
dome  is  completed  (for  which  purpose  the  turrets  answer  as 
8ca£Folds),  they  take  away  the  middle  ones  entirely,  except  the 
tops,  which,  joined  together,  form  the  crown  of  the  cupola ;  and 
they  apply  the  clay  to  the  building  of  the  works  within,  or  to 
the  erection  of  fresh  turrets  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  hillock 
still  higher. 

The  royal  chamber^  so  called  on  account  ot  its  being  adapted 
for,  and  occupied  by,  the  queen,  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  hillock.  It  resembles  the  shape  of  an  egg  cut  in  half 
lengthways,  and  is  at  first  not  above  an  inch  in  length  ;  it  is 
afterwards  increased,  however,  to  six  or  eight  inches,  or  even 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  queen  (§  740).  The  floor 
and  roof  of  this  chamber  are  very  solid,  and  are  composed  of 
hardened  clay.  Its  walls  are  pierced  by  several  entrances,  which 
'  will  admit  the  soldiers  and  labourers,  but  which  are  not  large 
enough  to  allow  the  queen  (who  is,  at  full  size,  a  thousand 
times  the  weight  of  a  worker)  to  pass  out.  It  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  series  of  chambers,  which  may  be  called  the  royal 
apartments,  and  which  are  occupied  by  the  soldiers  and  labourers 
that  guard  the  queen,  on  whose  safety  depends  the  happiness, 
and  probably  even  the  existence,  of  the  whole  commuuity. 
These  apartments,  being  connected  together  by  openings  and 
passages,  form  an  intricate  labyrinth,  which  extends  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter  from  the  royal  chamber  on  every  side  ;  and 
they  are  surrounded  by  the  magazines  and  nurseries.  The  former 
are  chambers  of  clay  ;  and  are  always  well  filled  with  a  kind  of 
provisions,  which  appear  to  consist  of  the  gums  or  other  thick 
juices  of  plants.  The  nurseries,  which  are  so  called  because  thej 
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always  are  fonnd  to  contain  eggs  and  yonng  ones,  are  entiiely 
composed  of  wooden  materials,  seemingly  joined  together  with 
gams.  These  are  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments. When  the  nest  is  in  the  in&nt  state,  they  are  ck»e  to 
the  royal  chamber ;  but  as,  in  process  of  time,  the  queen  enlarges, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  this  chamber  for  her  aooommo- 
dation ;  and  as  she  then  lays  a  greater  number  of  eggs,  and 
requires  a  greater  number  of  attendants,  so  is  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  and  increase  the  n\imber  of  the  adjacent  apartments  ;  for 
which  purpose,  the  small  nurseries  that  were  at  first  bnilt  are 
taken  to  pieces,  and  are  rebuilt  a  little  farther  off.  The  nurseries 
are  inclosed  in  chambers  of  clay,  like  those  which  contain  the 
provisions,  but  much  larger.  In  the  early  state  of  the  nest  they 
are  not  larger  than  a  hazel-nut ;  but  in  old  hills,  they  are  often 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child  a  year  old.  Under  the  dome  is  a 
large  open  space,  which  is  surrounded  by  three  or  four  large 
arches  of  a  somewhat  gothic  form ;  this  space  may  perhaps  be 
intended  to  equalise  the  temperature  of  the  chambers  below,  by 
preventing  either  the  sun  or  the  cold  air  from  at  once  afiecting 
the  latter. 

Beneath  the  lowest  apartments  are  found  a  set  of  large  passages, 
which  communicate  with  all  the  chambers  of  the  interior,  and 
also  with  the  galleries  that  diverge  from  the  nest  in  various 
directions.  These  passages,  which  are  thickly  lined  with  the 
same  kind  of  clay  as  that  of  which  the  hill  is  composed,  ascend 
the  inside  of  the  shell  m  a  spiral  manner ;  winding  round  the 
whole  building  up  to  the  top,  and  intersecting  each  other  at 
different  heights,  and  communicating  with  the  various  chambers 
by  galleries  branching  out  from  them.  From  the  bottom  of 
these  are  several  large  galleries,  which  lead  downwards  into  the 
ground  below,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet ;  these 
are  mines  or  quarries,  whence  the  Termites  obtain  the  fine  gravel 
and  clay,  which  they  work  up  in  their  mouths  to  the  consistence 
of  mortar ;  and  then  use  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings. 
Other  galleries  extend  horizontally  beneath  the  ground,  at  a 
small  depth  below  its  surface,  to  a  great  distance.  Sometimes 
these  passages  cannot  be  continued  under  ground  in  the  required 
direction ;  and  the  Termites  then  make  pipes  or  covered-ways 
along  its  surface,  composed  of  the  same  materials  with  the  nests. 
These  they  continue,  with  many  windings  and  ramifications,  for 
great  lengths ;  and  they  construct,  where  it  is  possible,  subter- 
ranean pipes  running  parallel  with  them,  into  which  they  may 
sink  and  save  themselves,  if  their  galleries  above  ground  are 
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destroyed  by  violence,  or  the  tread  of  men  or  animals  alarm  tnem 
"When  a  person  accidentally  enters  any  solitary  grove,  where  the 
ground  is  pretty  well  covered  with  their  arched  galleries,  they 
give  the  alarm  by  loud  hissings,  which  :nay  be  distinctly  heard 
at  every  step  ;  soon  after  this,  their  galleries  may  be  searched 
in  vain  for  the  insects;  but  little  holes  are  found,  just  large 
enough  to  admit  of  their  escape  into  the  subterraneous  roads. 
These  galleries  are  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  Termites  to  pass 
and  repass  without  stopping  each  other  (though  there  are  always 
numerous  passengers),  and  to  shelter  them  equally  from  light 
and  air,  as  well  as  from  their  enemies, — of  which  the  Ants,  being 
the  most  numerous,  are  the  most  formidable.  If  the  Termites 
are  dislodged  from  their  covered  ways,  the  various  species  of 
Ants  (which  are  probably  as  numerous  above  ground  as  the 
Termites  are  in  their  subterranean  passages)  instantly  seize  and 
drag  them  away  to  their  nests,  to  feed  their  young  brood.  The 
Termites  are,  therefore,  exceedingly  solicitous  about  preserving 
their  covered  ways  in  good  repair  ;  and  if  one  of  these  be  de- 
molished for  a  few  inches  in  length,  it  is  wonderful  how  soon 
they  will  rebuild  it.  At  first,  in  their  hurry,  they  run  into  the 
open  part  an  inch  or  two,  but  stop  so  suddenly  that  it  is  evident 
they  are  surprised  ;  for  though  some  will  run  straight  on,  and 
get  under  the  further  part  of  the  arch  as  speedily  as  possible, 
most  of  them  run  back  as  fast,  and  very  few  will  venture  through 
that  part  of  the  gallery  which  is  left  uncovered.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  may  be  seen  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  arch ;  and 
even  if  three  or  four  yards  of  their  gallery  have  been  destroyed, 
it  will  be  restored  by  the  next  morning,  and  will  be  found  to 
contain  numerous  Termites  passing  along  in  both  directions.  If 
the  gallery  be  several  times  destroyed,  they  will  at  length  seem 
to  give  up  the  point,  and  build  another  in  a  different  direction ; 
but  if  the  old  one  led  to  some  favourite  plunder,  they  will 
rebuild  it  again  in  a  few  days ;  and  unless  the  nest  be  destroyed, 
they  will  never  totally  abandon  their  gallery. 

The  galleries  of  the  Termites  are  often  carried  beneath  the 
foundations  of  houses  and  store-houses,  at  several  feet  below  the 
surface  ;  sometimes  they  rise  through  the  floors ;  but  they  are 
frequently  continued  in  the  interior  of  the  posts  of  which  the 
sides  of  the  buildings  are  composed,  following  the  course  of 
the  fibres  to  the  top,  and  having  lateral  perforations  or  cavities 
here  and  there.  While  some  of  the  Termites  are  employed  in 
gutting  the  posts,  others  ascend  from  them,  entering  a  rafter  or 
some  other  part  of  the  roof,  in  search  (as  it  would  seem)  of  thatch. 
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which  is  their  faTonrite  food.  If  they  find  it,  thef  bring  up  wet 
cUjy  and  baild  galleries  throngh  the  roof  in  yarions  direciioiB,  as 
long  as  it  will  snpport  them*  In  this  manner  a  wooden  hoose  is 
speedily  destroyed ;  and  all  that  it  oontains  is,  at  the  sune  time, 
subjected  to  the  ravages  of  these  destructiye  insects.  In  eanying 
on  this  bnsiness,  they  sometimes  appear  to  find;  by  some  means 
or  other,  that  the  poet  has  a  certain  weight  to  support,  and  tiien^ 
if  it  is  a  conTenient  track  to  the  roof,  or  is  itself  a  kind  of  wood 
agreeable  to  them,  they  bring  their  mortar ;  and,  as  fast  as  they 
take  away  the  wood,  replace  the  vacancy  with  that  material, 
which  they  work  together  more  cloeely  and  compactly  than 
human  strength  or  art  could  ram  it.  Hence,  when  the  house  is 
pulled  to  pieces,  the  posts  formed  of  the  softer  kinds  of  wood  are 
often  found  reduced  almost  to  a  shell ;  and  almost  all  of  them 
are  transformed  from  wood  to  clay,  as  solid  and  hard  as  many 
kinds  of  free-stone  used  for  building  in  England. 

Of  the  true  AnU^  which  belong  to  the  Order  Hymen^ptera^  a 
general  description  has  been  alr^y  given  (§  760) ;  but  it  re- 
mains to  notice  some  of  the  chief  points  in  the  structure  of  their 
habitation,  and  in  their  social  economy.  As  among  tiie  Termitea, 
there  are  four  orders  in  the  community,— the  perfect  males  and 
females,  the  workers,  and  the  soldiers ;  the  workers  and  aoidiers, 
however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  either  larve  or  pups,  sinoa  they 
undergo  the  regular  metamorphoses ;  but  they  have  neitber  the 
wings  nor  the  reproductive  organs  developed.  As  among  the 
other  social  Hymenoptera,  they  are  neuters'y  that  is,  of  no  aex ; 
but  they  most  nearly  approach  the  female.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Red  Ants  of  this  country  are  nearly  three  times  the  size  of 
the  workers,  and  their  beads  are  larger  in  proportion ;  those 
of  the  Yellow  Ant  are  about  twice  the  size  of  the  workers.  In 
describing  the  habitations  of  this  race,  it  will  be  best  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  latter  of  these  species,  which  is  very  abundant  in 
our  own  country.  Their  hillocks  are  apparently  made  in  a  much 
less  elaborate  manner  than  the  dwellings  of  the  Termites;  but 
they  are  not  less  perfectly  adapted  to  their  required  object.  They 
are  composed  of  bits  of  stubble,  fragments  of  leaves,  small  stones, 
splinters  of  wood,  &c.,  which  are  collected  by  the  Ants,  and  laid 
(as  it  might  appear)  promiscuously  together;  but  although 
apparently  a  careless  heap,  the  hillock  is  really  a  roost  ingenious 
device  for  evading  the  efiects  of  wind  and  the  attacks  of  enemies, 
and  yet  more  especially  for  reoeiTing  and  husbanding  the  heat  of 
tbie  sun.     Its  exterior  always  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dome; 
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and  from  its  summit  a  number  of  avenues,  carefully  excavated 
like  tunnels,  lead  downwards  into  the  interior, — ^the  number  of 
them  depending  on  the  population  and  extent  of  the  nest.  Their 
external  apertures  are  of  varied  size ;  there  is  sometimes  9.  prin- 
cipal one  at  the  top ;  but  there  are  usually  Several,  of  unequal 
size,  which  are  surrounded  by  passages  arranged  with  great 
regularity.  In  the  habitations  of  many  species  of  Ants,  we  never 
find  an  aperture  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  entrance  of  enemies 
or  the  passage  of  rain-water ;  the  dome  being  closed  on  every 
side,  and  having  only  one  aperture  near  the  base,  which  is  not 
unfrequaitly  continued  into  a  serpentine  gallery  many  feet  in 
extent.  With  the  Yellow  Ants,  however,  it  is  quite  different. 
They  stand  in  crowds  on  their  nests  during  the  day,  and  seem 
quite  fearless  of  any  disturbance  to  the  interior ;  and  at  night, 
before  retiring  to  the  bottom  of  their  habitation,  they  close  all 
the  apertures  with  the  greatest  care.  This  curious  fact  was  first 
discovered  by  Huber,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  economy  of  Bees  and  Ants.  On  closely  watching  the 
appearance  of  one  of  these  nests,  he  found  it  undergoing  an  hourly 
change ;  so  that  the  apertures,  so  spacious  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  gradually  diminished  in  size  towards  the  evening,  and  at 
night  entirely  disappeared  ;  the  dome  being  then  closed  in  every 
part,  and  all  the  Ants  heias  concealed  within.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  Ants  wtw  little  bits  of  wood  into  the 
openings,  placing  them  across  the  entrance,  and  sinking  the  ends 
in  the  covering  of  the  hill ;  they  then  fetch  others,  laying  them 
across  the  first,  and  so  continue  selecting  other  pieces,  smaller 
and  smaller  as  the  work  advances  towards  its  accomplishment ; 
and  finally  close  the  opening  with  bits  of  dried  leaves,  and  similar 
materials. — In  the  morning,  a  few  Ants  may  be  seen  wandering 
about  the  exterior  of  the  nest, — ^the  numbers  gradually  increasing, 
as  others  emerge  from  the  interior  nnder  the  little  roofs  formed 
at  the  entrance  of  each  avenue ;  and  these  soon  set  to  work,  and 
begin  io  clear  away  the  barricades.  This  employment  continues 
for  hours,  until  at  length  the  apertures  are  sufficiently  extended ; 
and  the  materials  used  in  closing  them  are  distributed  over  the 
exterior  of  the  nest.  This  is  a  daily  labour,  unless  it  rains,  or 
the  morning  threatens  rain ;  and  if  rain  come  on  after  it  has  been 
performed,  they  hasten  to  close  the  apertures  as  at  night. 

The  dome  contains  a  number  of  spacious  chambers,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  by  galleries ;   these  chambers,  however, 
are  low,  irregular  in  figure^  and  carelessly  constructed ;  but  they 
ait»  convenient,  nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
VOL.  II.  aR 
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oonstracted, — ^that  of  containing  the  larm  and  pnpas  al  eefi«n 
hours  of  the  day.  The  eggs,  when  deposited  by  the  female  or 
queen  ant  (who  drops  them  at  random  in  her  progress  through 
the  nest),  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  workers ;  who  immediately 
seize  ttiem  and  carry  them  in  their  months,  in  small  parcds, 
and  lay  them  in  heaps  in  separate  apartments.  They  constantly 
tend  them  until  they  are  hatched,  incessantly  turning  them  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  their  tongues  for  the  purpose  of  mois- 
tening them,  without  which  they  would  come  to  nothing ;  and 
it  must  be  to  the  moisture  thus  imparted  to  them,  that  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  eggs  is  due,  which  has  been  constantly  noticed 
previously  to  the  hatching  of  the  lary®.  The  workers  frequoiily 
remove  the  eggs  firom  one  quarter  of  the  nest  to  another,  as  they 
require  a  warmer  or  a  cooler,  a  moister  or  a  drier  atmosphere ; 
and  at  intervals  they  brood  over  them,  as  if  to  impart  to  than 
a  genial  warmth.  When  the  larvsB  come  forth,  the  workers  are 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  supplying  their  wants  and  forward- 
ing their  growth.  Every  evening,  an  hour  before  sunset,  they 
regularly  remove  the  whole  brood  (as  well  as  the  eggs  and  pupae) 
to  cells  situated  lower  down  in  the  earth,  where  they  will  be  safe 
from  cold ;  and  in  the  morning  they  as  constantly  remove  them 
again  towards  the  surface  of  the  nest^-^unless  there  is  a  prospect 
of  cold  or  wet  weather,  in  which  case  they  do  not  remove  them. 
When  the  rays  of  the  sun  first  strike  upon  the  nest,  a  most  ani- 
mated scene  takes  place.  The  Ants  on  the  exterior  are  the  first 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  warmth ;  they  enter  the  nest,  run 
along  the  avenues  and  galleries  to  the  various  chambers,  and 
communicate  the  intelligence  to  every  ant  they  meet, — ^tapping 
their  fellows  gently  with  their  antennaei,  or,  if  this  be  not  attended 
to,  biting  them  severely  with  their  mandibles.  At  last  the  whole 
colony  seems  to  partake  of  the  excitement,  and  each  labourer 
then  carefully  takes  a  larva  or  a  pupa  in  his  mouth,  conveys  it 
through  all  the  winding  passages  to  the  outside,  and  places  it  in 
such  a  position  as  to  receivethe  rays  of  the  sun.  The  larv»  and 
pupse  are  seldom  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  longer 
period  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  they  are  then  conveyed 
into  little  cells  constructed  on  the  exterior  of  the  nest  purposely  to 
receive  them,  and  are  protected  from  the  too  great  heat  of  the 
sun  8  rays,  by  a  slight  covering  of  chaff,  stubble,  or  other  light 
matter.  As  the  heat  of  the  sun  decreases  in  the  afternoon,  the 
larvae  and  pupae  are  again  fully  exposed  to  it  for  a  short  season 
as  before,  and  are  then  carefully  returned  one  by  one,  through  the 
almost  interminable  passages,  each  into  the  identical  chamber 
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from  which  it  washrought  in  the  morning;  and  after  thisfthey  are 
carefully  fed  by  the  workers,  who  nourish  them  with  the  fooil 
they  have  collected  during  the  day. 

When  the  larvad  have  attained  their  full  growth,  they  spin  a 
cocoon,  in  which  they  remain  as  pupae  until  the  time  of  their 
£nal  change.  In  this  state  they  are  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
known  under  the  name  of  *^  eggs ;"  and  being  a  favourite  article 
of  food  with  pheasants  and  partridges,  they  are  eagerly  sought 
after  by  persons  who  rear  these  birds  from  the  egg.  The  cocoons 
containing  the  pupee  are  of  a  long  cylindrical  form,  and  of  a  dirty 
white  colour ;  and  the  contained  animals  are  perfectly  motionless. 
When  ready  to  come  forth  as  perfect  Ants,  they  cannot,  like  most 
other  Insects,  set  themselves  free  from  their  envelope ;  but  they 
are  dependent  upon  the  assistance  of  the  workers,  who  moisten  it 
and  cut  it  with  their  mandibles,  and  then  gently  draw  forth  the 
contained  body.  The  greatest  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  winged 
Ants, — the  perfect  males  and  females,— on  which  the  continuance 
of  the  race  depends ;  these  are  most  assiduously  tended  by  the 
workers,  who  cleanse  their  bodies,  extend  their  wings,  supply 
them  with  food,  and  accompany  them  in  their  wanderings 
through  the  hive.  A  large  n amber  of  the  winged  Ants  are 
produced  every  season  in  each  community ;  and  they  may  be 
frequently  seen  in  the  autumn,  covering  almost  the  whole  surface 
of  the  hiUock.  The  greater  number  of  these,  however,  perish  in 
various  ways ;  and  only  a  small  number  remain,  either  to  found 
new  colonies,  or  to  keep  up  the  population  of  the  parental  resi- 
dence. Sometimes  the  new  colony  is  commenced  by  the  queen 
alone:  who  excavates  her  future  dwelling-place,  and  lays  the 
eggs,  feeds  the  larvas,  and  tends  the  pupse,  without  any  assist- 
ance ;  but  the  workers  that  are  first  produced,  then  aid  her  in 
the  requisite  attentions  to  the  subsequent  progeny.  In  other 
instances,  the  queen  falls  in  with  a  few  workers,  that  have  wan- 
dered, at  this  period  of  excitement,  to  an  unusual  distance  from 
the  nest ;  and  if  so,  they  unite  their  labours  with  hers. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  Ants, 
is  the  propensity  possessed  by  certain  species  to  kidnap  the 
workers  of  other  specicfs,  and  to  compel  them  to  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  thus  using  them  completely  as  slaves ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  kidnappers  are  red  or  pale- 
coloured  Ants,  whilst  the  slaves  are  of  a  jet  black.  The  time  for 
capturing  slaves  extends  over  a  period  of  about  ten  weeks,  and 
never  commences  until  the  male  and  female  Ants  are  about 
coming  forth  from  the  pupa  state ;  and  thus  the  marauders  never 
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interfere  with  the  oontinuatioii  of  the  species.  This  appears  to 
be  a  special  adaptation  of  their  peculiar  instinct ;  for  if  the  attacks 
were  made  on  the  nests  of  the  Negro  Ants,  before  those  by  whom 
the  race  is  propagated  are  ready  to  issue  forth,  it  must  speedily 
Ijecoroe  extinct. — When  the  Bed  Ants  are  about  to  sally  forth  on 
a  marauding  expedition^  they  send  scouts  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  in  which  a  colony  of  Negro  Ants  may  be  found ;  these 
scouts,  having  discovered  the  object  of  their  search,  return  to 
their  nest  and  report  their  success.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
army  of  Red  Ants  marches  forth,  headed  by  a  vanguard,  con- 
sisting of  eight  or  ten  Ants  only,  which  is  perpetually  being 
changed, — the  individuals  which  constitute  it^  halting,  when  they 
have  advanced  a  little  before  the  main  body,  falling  to  the  rear, 
ajid  being  replaced  by  others.  When  they  have  arrived  near  the 
Negro  colony,  they  disperse,  wandering  through  the  herbage,  and 
hunting  about,  as  if  aware  of  the  neighbourhood  .of  ]the -object  of 
their  search,  yet  ignorant  of  its  exact  position.  At  last  they 
discover  the  settlement ;  and  the  foremost  of  the  invaders  rosh- 
ing  impetuously  to  the  attack,  are  met,  grappled  with,  and 
frequently  killed  by  the  Negroes  on  guard.  The  alarm  is 
quickly  communicated  to  the  interior  of  the  nest ;  the  Negroes 
sally  forth  by  thousands;  and  the  Red  Ants  rushing  to  the 
rescue,  a  desperate  conflict  ensues,  which,  .however,  always 
terminates  in  the  defeat  of  the  Negroes,  who  retire  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  their  habitation.  Now  follows  the  scene  of 
pillage.  The  Red  Ants,  with  their  powerful  mandibles,  tear 
open  the  sides  of  the  Negro  Ant-hill,  and  rush  into  the  heart  of 
the  citadel.  In  a  few  minutes  each  of  the  invaders  emer^res, 
carrying  in  its  mouth  the  pupa  of  a  worker  Negro ;  which  it  has 
obtained  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and  valour  of  its  natural 
guardians.  The  Red  Ants  return  in  perfect  order  to  their  nest, 
bearing  with  them  their  living  burthens.  On  reaching  the  nest, 
the  pupas  appear  to  be  treated  precisely  as  their  own ;  and  the 
workers,  when  they  emerge,  perform  the  various  duties  of  the 
community  with  the  greatest  energy  and  apparent  go^>d-will  ; 
tliey  repair  the  nest,  excavate  passages,  collect  food,  feed  the 
)arv8B,  take  the  pupae  into  the  sunshine,  and  perform  every  office 
which  the  welfare  of  the  colony  seems  to  require ;  in  fact,  they 
conduct  themselves  entirely  as  if  fulfilling  their  original  des- 
tination.* 

*  The  deUUs  of  thia  Appendix  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  Mr.  Ncwbub's 
very  excellent  "  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Insect*." 
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Aberdevine,  S87. 
Acalephte,  1182. 
Acanthocephala^  923. 
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Ocarina,  838,  838. 
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Alcippe,  896. 
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Alligator,  488. 
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Alpaca,  282. 
Alpine  Partridge,  433. 
Alpine  Swift,  408. 
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Ammonite,  969. 
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Amphioxus,  642. 
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Anableps,  632. 
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Anastoma,  982. 
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Anchoyy,  635. 
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Angel  Fish,  585. 
Anglers,  623. 
Angora  Goat,  272. 
Anguine  Lizard,  501. 
Anpruis,  502. 
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Annblida,  905. 
Anobium,  712. 
Anodon,  1033. 
Anolis,  495. 
Anomia,  1024. 
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Anoplura,  801. 
Anoplotherium,  298» 
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Ant-eaters,  250. 
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Archer-fish,  613. 
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Argala,  449. 
Argali,  274. 
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Argulus,  888. 
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Armadillo,  247. 
Armadillo  pustulatus,  873. 
Aniee,  271. 
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Akticulata,  650. 
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Asaphus,  874. 
Ascaris,  923. 
Ascidiag,  1061. 
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Asp,  512. 
Ass,  301. 
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AtUrUda,  1120,  1149. 
Attnea,  1197. 
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Auk,  457. 
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Baculite,  970. 
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Barnacle  Goose,  455. 
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Bat,  165. 
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Batrachia,  515. 
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Bear,  199. 

Bear  Animalcule,  841. 
Beaver,  229. 
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Bed-Bug,  788. 
Bee,  762. 
Bee-Bird,  773. 
Bee-eater,  413. 
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Canary,  388. 
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Caprella,  870. 
Capridc^  272. 
Capriform  Antelopes,  267. 
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Capromys.  227. 
Capuchins,  159. 
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Carabida,  701. 
Caracaras,  373. 
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Careinus,  859. 
CSardiaeeo!,  1037. 
Cardisoma,  860. 
Cardium,  1038. 
Carinaria,  1008. 
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Carp,  631*. 
Carpenter  Bee,  764. 
Cartilaginous  Fishes,  571. 
Carvophyllea,  1135. 
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Cebus,  159. 
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Coati,  199. 
Coal-fish,  627. 
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Coccus,  786. 
Cochineal,  786. 
Cock  of  the  Woods,  438. 
Cockatoo.  422. 
Cockchafer,  710. 
Cockle,  1037. 
Cockroach,  727. 
Cocosteus,  644. 
Cod,  627. 
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Coelioxys,  764. 
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Colubrine  Snakes,  506. 
Colugo,  163. 
Columbidoi,  428. 
Coljfmbidw,  456. 
Comatula,  1108. 
Common  Fowl,  432. 
Conchoderma,  896. 
Condor,  378. 
Condylura,  176. 
Conger,  637. 
Comda,  987. 
Coniroatrea,  886. 
Cony,  294. 
Conus,  987. 
Coot,  452. 
CopepodOf  885. 
Coral  Islands  and  Beefii, 

1140. 
Corallium,  1159. 
Careodea^  788. 
Cormorant,  461. 
Coronula,  897. 
CorvidaSt  393. 
Coryphtenidea,  617. 
Coryphium,  869. 
Cossus,  775. 
Cottus,  608. 
Coaendon,  232. 
Cowcow,  425. 
Cowry,  986. 
Coypu,  280. 
Crab,  859. 

Crab-eating  Opposum,  809. 
CrabroniOa,  759. 
Cracuke,  431. 
Crake,  452. 
Crane,  447. 
Craniidee,  1051. 
Cray.fish,  862. 
Creeper,  419. 
Crested  Curassow,  431. 
Crested  Heron,  448. 
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Cricket,  730. 
CrinoUea,  1108. 
Crioceratite,  970. 
Crioceridce,  720, 
Cristatella,  1079. 
Crocodile,  488. 
Crossbill,  390. 
Crotalidas,  513. 
Crow,  393,  394. 
Crustacba,  842. 
Cryptophialus,  898. 
Ctenoidiana,  648. 
Ctenophora,  1191. 
Cuckoo,  425. 
Cuckoo-spit,  784. 
Cuculidte,  425. 
Culieidat  793. 
Curassow,  431. 
Curculio,  715. 
Curlew,  450. 
Curaorea  (Birds),  437. 
Curaorea  (Spiders),  826. 
Curaoria  (Insects),  726. 
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CwQCiil,  411. 
Coahat,  4t8. 
Cattle-Fi»h.  M4. 
Cjunas.  870. 
OcloiUiaiu,  MS. 
Qielobranehiatat  1000. 
Cydopt,  885 
cVeloptanu,  62S. 
AeloHomU  639. 
CictowtomUla,  98S. 
Crdippe,  1191. 
QMnipUkt,  759. 
Gynooephalut,  156. 
Crnlliia,  1063. 
QMprwitUe,  986. 
QfpriMida:,  631  •. 
Cypris,  883. 
Cytticercua.  9S5. 
Cytherea,  1039. 
Cytherina,  883. 
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Dab,  628.* 
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Dactylopterut,  608. 
Daman,  294. 
Daphnia,  879. 
Darter,  461. 
Day-flies,  738. 
Darwin's  Rhea,  439. 
Darwin's   theory  of   Coral 

formations,  1143. 
Dasyurus,  310. 
Dead-man's-hand,  1155. 
Death's-head  Moth,  773. 
Death-watch,  712. 
Decaf  odot  858. 
Deer.  260. 

DelphinidtB,  210,  211. 
Demoiselle,  447. 
Dendrola|n>s«  313. 
Dendrophyllia,  1136. 
nentaliidee,  1001. 
Dentiroatre;  898. 
Desman,  177. 
Dermaptera,  725. 
Dermestes,  707. 
Desmodus,  170. 
Dianiond  Beetle,  715. 
Diatomacew,  1218 
Dibranchiata,  958. 
Didelphis,  309. 
Digiti^rade  Camivora,  185. 
Dimera,  785. 
Dinomis,  442. 
Dinotherium,  303. 
Diodon,  604. 
Diplo&oon,  924. 
Dtptera,  790. 
Dipus,  222. 
J}iacini(l<e,  1051. 
Discophora,  1182. 
Distoma,  924. 
Divers,  456. 
Diving  Spider,  830. 
Diurnal  Owls,  381. 


Diurmal  (Lepidopton),  771. 
Dodo,  429. 
Doff.  IS,  14, 193. 
Doff-flsh.  589. 
Dofomedes,  836. 
Dolphin,  211. 
Donax,  1039. 
Dor,  710. 
Dorado,  617. 
Dorcus,  711. 
Doridas,  1006. 
Doris,  1006. 
Dormouse,  321. 
Dor$ibra»chialat  909. 
Dory,  616. 
Dotterel,  445. 
DouroucottU,  160. 
Draco.  497. 
Draffon-flies,  737. 
Dreissena,  1031. 
Drill,  156. 

Dromedary,  278,  281. 
DromiUo!,  861. 
Drone-fly,  797. 
Drummer,  727. 
Duck,  455. 

Duck-billed  Platypus,  317. 
Dugon;,  305. 
Dunnock,  400. 
Dynastes,  710. 
Dysopus,  172. 
Dyticus,  70S. 
Dxigguetai,  301. 


£. 

Ea^le,  869. 
Ea^le-Owl,  883. 
Eagle-Bay,  582. 
Eared  Owls,  383. 
Ear-shell.  999. 
Earthworm,  914. 
Earwig,  725. 
Echidna,  320. 
Echinida,  1092. 
Echinococcus,  926. 

ECKINODKRMATA,  1089,1090. 

Echiiiorhynchus,  923. 
Echinus,  1102. 
Edentata,  239. 
Elriophthalma,  857,  868. 
Edwardsia,  1124. 
Eel,  637. 
Eel-pont,  627. 
Egyptian  Vulture,  378. 
Eider-Duck,  455. 
Elapidof,  510. 
Elater,  712. 
Eletitric  Eel,  638. 
Electric  Kay,  583. 
Elephant,  286. 
Elephant-Seal,  202. 
Elk,  260. 
Elyaiadce^  1006. 
Emu,  440. 

Emperor  Moth,  776. 
Enydida,  484. 


Emysaanu,  487. 
Enaliotauria^  4^9. 
Enerinus,  1111. 
EnteUus,  151. 
Bntomophaga,  755. 
EnlomoHraca,  857,  876* 
Entozoa,  92C. 
Epeira,  829. 
Ephemeridtt,  738. 
Epimaehus,  396»  418. 
Jspizoa,  890. 
Equida,  299. 
Erinaceadte,  178. 
Eristalis,  797. 
Erne,  370. 
Errantea,  828. 
Eryx,  507. 
Eschara,  1078. 
Esculent  Swallow,  409. 
Esocidte,  63S. 
Euglena,  1215. 
Eunicidce,  910. 
Euphrosyne,  910. 
Europaean  Bison,  270. 
European  Hoopoe,  418. 
European  Nuthatch,  419. 
European  Wren,  420. 
Euryale,  1107. 
Exocaetus,  626. 


F. 

rhlconid€B,  365. 
Fallow.Deer,261. 
fklidaf,  186. 
Fer-de- Lance,  514. 
Ferret,  196. 
Field-Cricket,  730. 
Field-Mouse,  226.  228. 
Fifteen-epined  Stickleback, 

608. 
Filaria,  923. 
File- Fish,  605. 
Fitiforma,  870. 
FtlUeke,  828. 
Finches,  386,  S87. 
Fin-headed  Ray,  582. 
Fin-pike,  599. 
FiroUdcD,  1008. 
Fishes,  535. 
Fishing-Frog,  623. 
Ftasipennw^  779. 
ftBsiroatres,  385,  405. 
Figmrellida,  999. 
Fistularidaf,  607. 
Flamingo,  454. 
Flat-Fish.  628. 
FlaUWorms,  922,  934. 
Flea,  800. 
Flounder,  628. 
Fluke,  628,  924. 
Flustra,  1076,  1078. 
Fly,  798. 
Fly-catcher,  403. 
Flying-Fish,  626. 
Flying-Gurnard,  608. 
Flying-Lemur,  163. 
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Flying-Phalanier,  314. 
Flying-Squirrel,  219. 
JFhraminifera,  1221. 
Forest-flies,  791. 
JFhrfieulicUe,  725. 
FbrmicidcB,  760. 
FbMorea,  759. 
Four-eved  Loach,  682. 
Fox,  193. 
Fox-Shark,  588. 
Fox.  tailed  Monkey,  160. 
Fiiffate-Bird,  461. 
Fringillida,  387. 
Frog,  527. 
Frog-hoppers,  784. 
^Igoridce,  783. 
Fulgora  lantemaria,  783. 
Fur  Seal,  202. 
Fusus,  991. 


Gadfly,  795. 
Gadidas,  627. 
Oalago,  162. 
Galatbea,  862. 
GaleicUe,  586. 
Galeodes,  835. 
Galeopithecus,  163. 
Galerucidm,  719. 
Gall-flies,  755. 
Oalleria,  778. 
Gallinacea^  430. 
Gallinazo,  378. 
Gallinule,  452. 
Gaily- worm,  808. 
Gamandas,  839. 
Gammarus,  869. 
Gannet,  461. 
Ganoidei,  592, 648. 
Gar-Fish,  626. 
Garrulous  Roller,  410. 
Gastebopoda,  971. 
Gasferosteus,  608. 
Gastrochsena,  1046. 
Gastropacha,  776. 
Gavial,  488. 
Gazelle,  265. 
Gecarcinus,  860. 
Geckotida,  493. 
Genet,  195. 
GeocoritcB,  788. 
Geodephaza,  701. 
Geometridw,  777. 
Geophilus,  807. 
Geotrupes,  710. 
Ghost-Moth,  775. 
Gibbon,  149. 
Giraffe,  263. 
Girdle  of  Venus,  1193. 
Glass  Crab,  866. 
Glass  Snake.  501. 
Glaucus.  1006. 
Glead,  372. 
Globe-Fish,  604. 
Olomeris,  808. 
Glow-worm,  712. 


Glutton,  198. 
Glyptodon,  247. 
Gnat,  793. 
Gnu,  268. 
Goat,  272. 
Goat-Moth,  775. 
Goatsucker,  406. 
GobiidcB,  622. 
Goby,  622. 
Oodwit,  450. 
Gold-Fish,  631*. 
Golden-crested  Wren,  400. 
Golden  Plover,  445. 
Golden  Thrush,  402. 
Goldfinch,  388. 
Gonyleptes,  836. 
Goose.  455. 
Goosander,  455. 
Gordiacea,  923. 
Gorgonia,  1158. 
Gorilla,  148. 
Goshawk,  371. 
Govinda  Kite,  872. 
Grakle,  395. 
Grallatoret,  443. 
Grampus,  211. 
Grantia,  1227. 
Grasshopper,  731. 
Gravigrada,  244. 
Great  Ant-eater,  250. 
Great  Bustard,  444. 
Great  Northern  Diver,  455. 
Great  Snipe,  450. 
Grebe.  456. 
Greenland  Seal,  202. 
Greenland  Shark,  585. 
Greenland  Whale,  214. 
Green  Polype,  1166. 
Green  Turtle,  486. 
Grey  Baboon,  156. 
Grey  Flycatcher,  408. 
Grey  Mullet,  620. 
Grey  Plover,  445. 
Grey  Ptarmigan,  438. 
Grey  Seal,  202. 
Griffin.  379. 
Grisly  Bear,  197. 
Grosbeak,  888. 
Ground  Mites,  840. 
Ground  Pigeon,  428. 
Grouse,  433. 
GruUee,  447. 
Gryllidas,  731. 
Gryllotalpa,  730. 
Gryllua,  731. 
Guanaco,  282. 
Gudgeon,  631*. 
Guillemot,  457. 
Guinea-Pig,  233. 
Guinea- Worm,  928. 
Gull,  460. 
Gurnard,  608. 
Gymnetrus,  618. 
Gyranodontes,  604. 
GytnnoplUhalmuleet  503. 
GjftnnoBomatat  1013. 
Gymnotus,  638. 
Gymnurus,  178. 


GypaStus,  379.   , 
GypogeranidaSt  875. 
Gyrinus.  704. 
Gyronechittat  704. 


H. 


Haddock,  627. 
Hag,  641. 
Hair-worm,  923 
Hake,  627. 
Halcyon,  412. 
Halibut,  628. 
Halicore,  3054 
HaliotideBy  999. 
Haltica,  719. 

Hammer-headed  Shark,  53S. 
Hammer-Oyster,  1028. 
Hamster,  227. 
Handflsh,  623. 
Hapale,  160. 
Hare,  236. 
Harp  Seal,  202. 
Harpyia,  173. 
Harrier,  374. 
Harry-long-legs.  798. 
Harvest-Bug,  839. 
Harvest-men,  836. 
Harvest-Mouse,  226. 
Hawfinch,  388. 
Hawk.  371. 
Hawk-Moths,  773. 
Hawk-owl,  383. 
Hawksbill  Turtle,  486. 
Hectoeotylus,  9^. 
Hedgehog,  178. 
Hedge  Sparrow,  400. 
NeliatUhoida,  1120,  1121. 
HelicidaB,  982. 
Helix.  982. 
Helmet-Shell,  990. 
Helocera,  708. 
Hemerobiidce,  743. 
HepiaWiee,  775. 
Hermit-Crab,  861. 
Heron,  448. 
Herring,  635. 
Hessian  fly,  793. 
Heterocera,  771,  778. 
Heteromera,  713. 
Heteropoda,  1008. 
Heteroptera,  787. 
Hii^h-finned  Cachalot,  213. 
Hippidte,  861. 
Hlppoboacidee,  791. 
Hippocampus,  606. 
Hippopotamus,  295. 
mrundinidcB,  407. 
Hister,  708. 
Hive-Bee,  766. 
Hobby,  367. 
Hog,  296. 
Hog-flsh,  608. 
Hog-rat,  227. 
Nolocephali,  579.  590. 
Holoptychius,  644. 
Holothuria,  1118. 
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munhmruic,  ins. 

Jfomaloptidof^  508. 
Momcptera,  781. 
Honey-bustard,  878. 
Honey-dew,  785. 
Honey-fuide,  425. 
Honey-tuekera,  417. 
Hooded  Crow,  394. 
Hooded  Snake,  510. 
Hoonuman,  151. 
Hoopoe,  418. 
Hop-fly,  785. 
Hornbill.  397. 
Horned  Owl.  88S. 
Homed  Viper,  51t. 
HorM,  SCO. 
Hone-shoe  Bat,  IW.  > 
House  Cricket,  780. 
House  Spider,  829. 
House  Swallow,  407. 
Howling  Monkey,  159. 
Humble  Bee,  765. 
Humming  Bird,  415. 
Humming-bird  Hawk- 

motli,  778. 
Hunting  Leopard,  188. 
Hunting  Spiders,  825. 
Hutia,  227. 
Hyalsa,  lOlS. 
Hjvna,  194. 
Ifybifdontt,  646. 
Hydatina,  932. 
Hydra,  1166. 
HpdrachnidtB,  840. 
IfydroiUphaga,  708. 
Hydroehserus,  234. 
Jg/drocori§a!t  789. 
ihfdroida,  1166. 
MfdrometrideB,  788. 
JHydrophid^,  509. 
Hydrous,  706. 
Htdkokoa,  1089,  1164. 
Hyla,  527. 
Hylobates,  149. 
Jfynenoptera^  749. 
Hyperoodon,  212. 
Hypoconcha,  861. 
Hypsiprymnus,  313. 

JS^'Usida,  232. 


I. 

lanthiftidiBt  999. 
Ibex,  278. 
Ibis,  449. 
lehneumon,  195. 
Ichneumonidcs^  756. 
Ichthyosaurus,  489. 
Idolothrips,  733. 
Igwmido!,  494. 
Iguanodon,  494. 
Indian  Buflklo,  271. 
Indicator,  425. 
Jnfundibulata,  1078. 
iKFUSORIA,  1200,  1201. 
loia,  212. 


/nMCfivora,  174. 
Insbctb,  659. 
InaeBtorett  384. 
Irish  Elk,  261. 
Ills  Hippuris,  1159. 
Itopodn,  871. 
lulus,  808. 
IjcodiJw,  889. 


J. 

Jaeamar,  412. 
Jacana,  452. 
Jackal,  193. 
Jackdaw,  894. 
Jack  Snipe,  450. 
Jaguar,  189. 
Jay.  394. 

Jemlah  Ibex,  273. 
Jerboa,  222. 
Jer  Falcon,  367. 
Jigger,  800. 
John  Dory,  616. 


K. 

Kahau,  151. 
Kalong  Bat,  173. 
Kangaroo,  312. 
Kangaroo  Rat,  818. 
Kestrel,  367. 
Keyhole  Limpet,  999. 
King  of  the  Herrings,  691. 
King  Crab,  875. 
Kingfisher.  412. 
Kinglet,  400. 
King  Vulture.  878. 
Kinki^ou,  200. 
Kite.  872. 
Koala,  314. 


Labrida^  625. 
LacerticUe,  500. 
Lady-bird,  721. 
LeevMdipoda^  870. 
Lagomys,  237. 
Lagopus,  433. 
Lamantin,  305. 
Lamellibranchiata,1014. 
Lamellicomia,  709. 
Lammergeyer,  379. 
Lamiiidaif  587. 
Lamprev,  640. 
Lampyris,  712. 
Lance-headed  Viper,  614. 
Lancelot.  642.    ^ 
Land-Crab,  860. 
Land-Rails,  452. 
Land  Tortoise,  488,  484. 
Laniadof,  398, 401. 
Lanner,  867. 
Lantern-Flies,  788. 
Lapwing,  446. 


Laridte,  459. 
Larrid€B,  759. 
Latebrieola,  825. 
Later igrada,  827. 
Leech,  919. 
Leipoa,  436. 
Lemming,  228. 
Lemur,  161. 
Lemuridof,  146,  161. 
Leopard,  188. 
Lepas,  896. 
LepadidcBy  896. 
Lepidopterot  7fST. 
Lepidosiren,  534. 
LeidotteidiB,  598. 
Lepidota,  534. 
Lepi9mid4t,  80S. 
Leporidas,  236. 
LeptocardU,  642 . 
Leptoeephalus,  577. 
Leptoglostat  491. 
Lemsea,  890. 
Le.rnaiday  890. 
Libellulida,  787. 
Liches,  585. 
Umacidts,  981. 
Limacina,  1013. 
limnadia,  877. 
XtMfi«td«,  988. 
Limnoria,  872. 
Limpet,  1060. 
Limulus,  875. 
Ling, 627. 

Linguatulidm,  841. 
Lingulid^,  1052. 
Lion,  187. 

Lithobius  foreipatos,  807. 
Lithodomus,  1031. 
Lithotrya,  896. 
Little  Bustard,  444. 
Lizard,  500. 
Lizzia,  1190. 
Llama,  282. 
Loach,  631*. 
Lobster,  862. 
Lobworm.  910. 
LocuttidtBt  732. 
Loligida,  964. 
Loligo,  964. 
Long-eared  Bai,  171, 
Long-tailed    Fiela-Mocae, 

226. 
LongicorniOy  717. 
Lophid€B,  623. 
Lophiodon,  292. 
Lophius,  623. 
Lophobranchiit  606. 
LophopodUt  1079. 
Lophyropwtay  857. 
LophyruB,  753. 
Lories,  422. 

Loricata  (Mamm.),  246. 
Loricata  (Bept.),  487. 
Lorikeet.  423. 
Loris,  162. 
Louse,  801. 
Love-birds,  422. 
Loxia,390. 
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liueanuB,  711. 
I^umbricns,  914. 
Xiump-fiBb,  622. 
r.utraria,  1041. 
JLycaon  pictus,  193. 
Xiycosa,  826. 
Z^ygteodea,  788. 
Xynx,  191. 
l4yretaU,420. 


Macacus,  154, 155. 
Maccaw,  422. 
Machilia,  803. 
Mackerel,  614. 
jUacrobiotideBt  841. 
Macroglossa,  773. 
Macropodidof,  312. 
Macroscelis,  177. 
Macroura,  862. 
Mactra,  1039. 
Madrepore,  1136. 
Maenura,  420. 
Magilus,  995. 
Magot,  155. 
Magpie,  394. 
Magpie-moth,  777. 
Maia,  859. 
Malgre,  612. 
Malacobdella,  919. 
Malacopterygih  571. 
MalapteruruB,  631. 
Mallard,  455. 
Malleus,  1028. 
Mallophaga,  802. 
Malmag,  162. 
Malmignatte,  829. 
Mammalia,  71. 
Mammoth,  288. 
Hanof-war  Bird,  461. 
Manatidw,  305. 
Mandrill,  156. 
Mango-fish,  609. 
Manis,  250. 
ManOdat,  723. 
Mantis,  728. 
Mantispidcs,  746. 
Margariiacea,  1026. 
Marmot,  220. 
Marmozet,  160 
Marsh  Sandpiper,  450. 
Marsh  Tortoises,  484. 
Martupialiat  309. 
Marten,  196. 
Martin,  407. 
Mason  Bee,  764. 
Mastodon,  289. 
May-fly,  744. 
May-worm,  714. 
Meal-worm,  713. 
Meandrina,  1137. 
Medusa,  1186. 
Megaderm,  169. 
Megalicthys,  645. 
Megalonyx,  245. 
Megalosaurus,  498. 


Megapodid€e,  436. 
Megapodius,  436. 
Megatherium,  245. 
Melasonuit  713. 
Melecta,  764. 
Melidas,  185,  198. 
Meliphagidoi,  417. 
Mellifera,  762. 
Meloe,  714. 
Melolontha,  710. 
MeropidtB^  413. 
Merlin,  367. 
Merganser,  455. 
Midge,  793. 
Miliola,  1222. 
Millepede,  808. 
Mimic  Beetles,  708. 
Minnow,  631* 
Mite,  838. 

Mitred  Basilisk,  495. 
Moa,  442. 

Mocking-Bird,  402. 
Mole,  175. 
Mole-Cricket,  730. 
Mole.Rat,  227. 
Mollusc  A,  934. 
Moloch,  496. 
Monad,  1216. 
Monitor,  498, 499. 
Monkey,  150. 
Monk-fish,  585. 
Monoculus,  879. 
Monodon,  212. 
Monomer  a,  /86. 
Monomero4omata,  833. 
Monotremnta,  317. 
Moon-fish,  604. 
Moon-Harrier,  374. 
Moor-Hen,  452. 
Moose-Deer,  260. 
More-Pork  Bird,  406. 
Mormj/ridaf  633. 
Morse,  203. 
MoacAidof,  276. 
Mosasaurus,  498. 
Mosquito,  793. 
Moths,  773. 

Mother  Careys  Ghicken,459. 
Moufilon,  274. 
Mouse,  226,  228. 
Mugilidee^  620. 
Mullet,  620. 
MuUuUb,  611. 
Mur^enidm,  637. 
Murex,  991. 
MurUndoe,  991. 
Muridee,  223. 
MutcicapideB,  403. 
MuBcida,  798. 
Musk-BeeUe,  717. 
Musk  J)eer,  276,277. 
Musk-Ox,  271. 
Musk-Rat,  177,  228. 
Muskquash,  228. 
MuBophagidcBi  392. 
Mussel,  1030. 
MuHelid<e,  196. 
MittUlida,  759 


Mya,  1041. 
Mycetea,  159. 
Myeale,  825. 
Afyliobatidte,  582. 
Mylodon,  244. 
Myopotamus,  230. 
Mtriafoda,  804. 
Myrmecophaea,  250. 
Jtfyrmeleonidat  742. 
Mysis,  864. 
MytilacecB,  1030. 
MyxinidtCt  641. 


N. 

Nais,  917. 
N^ja,  510. 
Nandu,  439. 
Napu,  277. 
Narwhal,  212. 
JVatatUea,  830. 
JVatatoret,  453. 
NaticidcB,  998. 
JVauHlidcBt  968. 
NautiUtes,  968. 
Nautilus  pompilius,  966. 
Necrophaga,  707. 
Necrophorus,  707. 
Nematelmia,  922, 923. 
Nematoidea,  923. 
Nemertido!,  924. 
Nemestrina,  796. 
IVemocera,  792, 793. 
Nemoptera,  745. 
NepidcB,  789. 
NcRtune's  cup,  1155. 
Nereida,  910. 
Nentidee,  996. 
Neritina,  996. 
j^europtera,  735. 
Newt,  531. 
Nigger,  753. 
Night-Hawk,  406. 
Nightingale,  399. 
NUUela,  828. 
Noctilionido!,  168,  172. 
Noctiluca,  1185. 
Noctuida,  777. 
Noctule,  171. 
Nocturnal  Lepidoptera, 

774. 
Nomada,  764. 
Notacantha,  792,  794. 
Notacanthidtp,  618. 
Norway  Haddock,  608. 
Notidanida:,  587. 
NotonectidtB,  789. 
Nudibranchiatat  1005. 
Numidian  Crane,  447. 
Nummulite,  1222. 
Nuthatch,  419. 
Nut  Weevil,  716. 
NycteribiidiB,  791. 
Nycterin,  169. 
Nyctipithecus,  160. 
Nylghau,  268. 
Nymphon,  899. 
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O. 


0^  Leaf  Moth,  778. 
Oared  Shrew,  177. 
Ocelot,  189. 
OctopodidtBt  989. 
Octopus,  959. 
fSttridm,  799. 
Ol-Mrd,406. 
Old  Enfflish  Bat,  238. 
Old  Wife,  6S9. 
One-humped  Camel,  278. 
Onyehoteuthis,  964. 
Opalina,  1215. 
Ophidiat  505. 
Ophidiidtr,  629. 
Ophisaurus,  501. 
Ophisurua,  637. 
Ophlura,  1107. 
Ophrydiuin,  1217. 
i>p'uthobranchiata^  1002. 
Opoeeum,  309. 
Opossum-Shrimp,  863. 
OrbiteUr,  829. 
Organ-pipe  Coral,  1160. 
Organist  Tanager,  889. 
Oribatidx,  840. 
Oriole,  402. 
Ornithorhyncus,  817. 
Orthagoriscus,  604. 
Orthoceratite,  968. 
Orthoptera,  724. 
Ortolan,  887. 
Ortyx,  483. 
Orycteropus,  2«9. 
Osprey,  870. 
Osseous  Fishes,  571. 
Oatracea,  1021. 
Ostracion.  605. 
OetracodOt  882. 
Ostrich,  439. 
Olute,  444. 
Otolicnus.  162. 
Otter.  197. 
Orang  Outan,  148. 
Oustitis,  150. 
Ovaiia,  870. 
Ovo-viviparous  Mammalia, 

806. 
Owl,  880. 
Ox,  269. 
Oxyuris,  928. 
Oyster,  1021. 
Oyster-catcher,  446. 

P. 

Pachj/dermata,  284. 
Pachygloesa,  491. 
Faea,  fH2. 
Paxiliidae,  632. 
PaguridoBy  861. 
Painted  Lady,  772. 
Palnotherium,  292. 
Palapteryx,  442. 
Palinurus,  862. 
Palliobkanchiatjl,  1048. 
Paludina,  994. 


Panda.  199. 
Pangolin,  250. 
PanorpifkB,  745. 
Panther,  188. 
Papilio.  772. 
Papio,  154, 155. 
ParaditcicUBf  S96. 
Parrakeet,  42S. 
Parrot,  422. 
Parrot-Fish,  625. 
Partridge.  483. 
Passenger  Pigeon,  428. 
Pavonaria,  1156. 
Peachia,  1124. 
Peacock,  432. 
Peacock- Butterfly,  772. 
Pea-Crab,  860. 
Pearl  Ovster,  1026. 
Peba,  247. 
Peccary,  297. 
Pecten,  1025. 
Pectinaria.  912. 
Pectinibranchiata,  985. 
Pectinidee,  1025. 
Pectunculas,  1034. 
Pedipatpi,  831. 
Pedunculate^  896. 
Peewit,  446. 
Pegasus,  606. 
Pelagia.  1190. 
Pel^canido!,  46\.  . 
Pelican's  Foot,  998. 
Penguin,  458. 
Peunatula,  1156. 
Peutaerinus,  1109,  1117. 
Pentacta.  1 1 13 
Peutalasmis,  896. 
Pentameroy  701. 
Peramelidw,  81 1. 
Perch,  609. 

Perching  Birdtj  884. 
Perddee,  609. 
Peregrine  Falcon,  866. 
Peridinium,  1215. 
PeripatidWy  910. 
Periwinkle,  994. 
Perlidm,  789. 
Pema,  1028. 
Perodicticus,  162. 
Perophora,  1062. 
Petaurus,  314. 
Petrel.  459. 
Petricola,  1039. 
Petromyzonida,  640. 
Phacochere,  297. 
Phalangidagy  886. 
Phalangiatidtp,  814. 
Phalangium,  836. 
Pharyngognathi,  624. 
Phascolarctos,  314. 
Phtucolomyidte,  315. 
Phasianidce,  482. 
Phasma  fragilis.  729. 
Phasmidce,  729. 
Pheasant,  432. 
Philhydrida,  706. 
Phoctdo!,  201. 
Pholadaceo!,  1040. 


Pholas,  1041. 
Phrgganeidm,  747. 
Phrynus,  831. 
PAyllidUdo!,  10O4. 
Phyllium,  729. 
Phgllopoda,  876. 
Phyllosoma,  866. 
PhylloHomidte,  17«. 
PhysaUa,  1194. 
Phytograda,  1194. 
PhyMpoda^  738. 
Phytottomi,  680. 
Phytophaga,  718. 

Pichiciago,  248. 
Picked  Dog-flah,  586. 
Picida,  424. 
Pied  Fly-eatoher,  40S. 

Pig,  297. 
Pigeon,  428. 
Pike,  683. 
Pilchard.  635. 
Pill  Beetles,  708. 
PUot-Fish,  615. 
Pimpla,  756. 
Pine- Marten,  196. 
Pinna,  1029. 
Pinnipedia,  201. 
Piophila,  798. 
Pipa,  529. 
Pipe-fish,  606. 
Pipidee,  529. 
Pipistrelle,  171. 
Pipit,  400. 
Pithecia,  160. 
Placoidiane,  648. 
Plagiottomit  579. 
Plaice,  628. 
Planaria,  921,  924. 
Planorbis,  988. 
Plantain-eaters,  892. 
Plantigrade      Carnivoro, 

185. 
Plant-lice,  785. 
Plant  Mites,  840. 
Platyelmia,  922,  924. 
Plecotus,  171. 
Plectognathi,  604. 
Plesiosaurus,  490. 
Pleurobranchidte,  1004. 
Pleuroneetidof,  628. 
Pleurotoma,  985. 
Plover,  445. 
Plumatella,  1079. 
Plumed  Moths,  779. 
Pochard,  455. 
Podargus,  406. 
Podophthalma,  857,  858. 
Podophthalmus,  859. 
Poduridte,  808. 
Popcilopoda,  857. 
Polar  Bear,  199. 
Pole  Cat,  196. 
Polydesmus,  808. 
POLYOASTaiCA,  1204. 
Polynemus,  609. 
Polyphemus,  881. 
PoLYPirjSKA,  1089,  1118. 
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Polypteridas,  599. 

POLYZOA,  1070. 

J^omacentridai,  625f 
Pond  Snail,  983. 
Porbeagle,  587. 
Porcupine,  232. 
Porcupine  Antreater,  320. 
Porpoise,  211. 
PoRiPERA,  1200, 1224. 
Port-Jackson  Shark,  646. 
Portuguese    Man  -  of-  War, 

1194. 
Potoroo,  313. 
Potto,  162. 
Poulp,  959. 
Prawn,  862. 
J^reedonest  7SB, 
Prie-Dieu,  728. 
Pristis,  584. 
Proboscis  Monkey,  151. 
Productidas,  1051. 
Promerops,  416. 
Prosobrancbiata,  984. 
Proteidce,  532. 
Proteles,  194. 
Proteolepas,  898. 
Proteus,  582. 

Proteus  Animalcule,  1220. 
Pbotozoa,  1196. 
jPnttacidm,  422. 
Bsocidw,  741. 
Psolus,  1113. 
Ptarmigan,  433. 
Ptericthys,  644. 
Pteroceras,  992. 
Pterodactylus,  504. 
Pteromys,  219. 
Ptxroposa,  1011. 
Fteropns,  173. 
Ptilocercus,  179. 
Ptinus.  712. 
Puff. Adder,  512. 
Puff-bird,  412. 
Puffin,  457. 
Pulex,  800. 
J*ulmonaria,  823. 
Pulmonifera,  981. 
Puma,  189. 
JPupipara,  791. 
Purpura,  990. 
Pycnogonidat  899. 
Pyro9omid€Bt  1065. 
Fython,  507. 


Ouadrumana,  143. 


Quagga,  301. 
QuaU,  433. 


Rabbit,  237. 
Baccoon,  199. 
Radiata,  1080. 
Raiid€B,  581. 


Raiina^  580. 
Kail,  452. 
Batlidof,  452. 
Bamp/uutieUBf  423. 
Banidof,  527. 
Raphididof,  746. 
RaptoreSt  3^i« 
Ragorea,  426. 
Ratel,  198. 
Rattle-Snake,  513. 
Baven.  394. 
Raya,  580. 
Bazor-bill,  457. 
Razor-shell,  1040. 
Red  Coral,  1159. 
Red  Deer,  262. 
Red  Grouse,  433. 
Red  Mullet,  611. 
Redpoll,  387. 
Reduviido},  788. 
Reeve,  450. 
Rein-deer,  261. 
Remora,  622. 
Rkptilbs,  462. 
RetUelw,  829. 
Rhea,  439. 
RhinobaHdof,  584. 
RhinoceridcB,  293. 
Rhinoceros,  293. 
Rhinolophidee,  169.  ' 
Rhipipterat  722. 
Rhizopoda,  1200, 1219. 
Rhizostoma,  1187. 
Rhopalocera,  771,  772. 
Rhynchonella,  1050. 
Rhynchota,  780. 
Rhyncolites,  969. 
Rhyncophorat  715. 
Rhytina,  305. 
Ribbon-fish,  618. 
Ribbon-worms,  924b 
Rifle- Bird,  418. 
Ring-Dove,  428. 
Ringed-Snake,  506. 
River-Tortoise,  485. 
Roach,  631  *. 
Rock-fish,  625. 
Rockling,  627. 
Bock-Pigeon,  428. 
Rock-eheU,  991. 
Roebuck,  262. 
Rodentia,  215. 
Roller,  410. 
Rook,  394. 
Rorqual,  214. 
Rose- Beetle,  710. 
Bose-Louse,  785. 

BOTIPERA,  927. 

Round-Worms,  922,  923. 
Ruby-taled  Flies,  757. 
Buff;  450. 
RuminaiUia,  251. 


Sabella,  912. 
Sable,  196. 


Sacred  Ibis,  449. 
Safeguard,  499. 
Sagoins,  160. 
Saiga,  264. 
Sajou,  159. 
Saki,  160. 

Salamandridmt  531. 
Salmonida,  634. 
Salpae,  1066. 
Sakatorea,  826. 
Saltatoriu,  730. 
Sand-Grouse,  433. 
Sand-Hopper,  869. 
Sand-Lance,  629. 
Sand-Lizard,  500. 
Sand-Martin,  407. 
Sandpiper,  450. 
Sand-Wasp,  759. 
Sapajou,  159. 
Sarcoptes,  839. 
Sardine,  635. 
Sar8ia,'1190. 
Saturnia,  776. 
Sauria,  491. 
Sauroid  Fish,  596. 
Saurophis,  501. 
Sawfish,  584. 
Saw-flies,  753. 
Saxicava,  1041. 
Scalaria,  994. 
Scale-Insects,  786. 
Scallop,  1025. 
Scalops,  176. 
Scaly-finned  Fish,  613. 
Scanaorea,  421. 
Scarabseus,  710. 
Scarus,  625. 
Scheltopusic,  501. 
Sciatnidce,  612. 
Scincidas,  502. 
SciuHdof,  219. 
ScoUidof,  759. 
Scolopacidait  450. 
Scolopendra,  807. 
ScombereaocidcB,  626. 
ScombendaSt  614. 
Scopelida,  634. 
Scorpena,  608. 
Scorpion,  832. 
Scorpion-fly,  745. 
Scorpion-Spider,  833,  835. 
Scoter,  455. 
Screamer,  452. 
Scutata,  788. 
Scutella,  1102. 
ScylHido!,  589. 
Scymnidwt  585. 
Sea-Bear,  202. 
Sea-Bream,  612. 
Sea-Centipede,  910. 
Sea-Cow,  203. 
Sea-Cucumber,  1115. 
8ea.Devil,  623. 
Sea-Eagle,  370. 
Sea-Fan,  1158. 
Sea-Hare,  1003. 
43ea-Lemon,  1006. 
Sea-Lion,  202. 
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8e«.Muiti8.'8«5. 
8e».Mat,  1076. 
Sem-MooM,  910. 
8e»-PeD.  1156. 
BM-Pike.  6M. 
Re».Rii«h,  1156. 
8ea-8Dipe,  607. 
6ea-8walIoiv,  460. 
8Mt-Unieoni,  SIS. 
8ea-UrchiD.  1002. 
8ea.WoIf,  621. 
Seal,  201. 
Sebaates,  608. 
8eeretary  Falcon,  375. 
Securifera,  753. 
Sedenury  Spiden,  829. 
Selackii,  S75. 
Semiplantigrade  Camivo- 

so.  185. 
Semnopithecus,  151. 
Sepiidte,  964. 
SerpeiUt,  505. 
Serricornia,  711, 
Sertularian  Polype»»  1177. 
Serpula,  911. 
SetMiHn,  897. 
Shad.  635. 
Shark,  585. 
Shark  Ray.  584. 
Sheath-bilU.  434. 
Sheep,  274. 
8heep-Tick,  701. 
Sheldrake,  455. 
Shnrt-tailed  Field-mouM, 

228. 
Shrew.  177. 
Shrew  Mole,  176. 
Shrike,  401. 
Shrimp,  862. 
Sialido!,  744. 
Siamang,  149. 
Silk.Worm,  684. 
Silver-Fish,  63l«. 
Siluridw,  631. 
Simiado!,  147. 
Simoneid«e,  841. 
Siphonata,  1020,  1035. 
Siphonophora,  1194. 
Siphonogtoma,  887. 
8ipuDCulu8,  1114. 
Sirenia,  285. 
Sirenidte,  532. 
Siricidaf,  754. 
Siskin,  387. 
Skink,  502. 
Skua  Gull,  460. 
Skunk,  196. 
Sky-lark,  388. 
Sloth,  240,  241. 
Sloth  Animalcule,  841. 
Slow-Lemur,  162. 
Slow-Monkey,  151. 
81ow-WonD,i0t. 
Slug,  981. 
Smelt,  634. 
Smooth  HoQQd,  986. 
SnaU,  982. 
Snakes,  506. 


8nake-Eet,  637. 
Snake-Fly,  746. 
Snake- Lixard,  501. 
8napping.Tiirtl«»  485. 
Snipe,  450. 
Snow-Buntinf ,  388. 
Snow-Flake,  388. 
Snow-GooM,  455. 
Snowy  Owl,  383. 
Solan  Goose,  461. 
Sole,  628. 
Solen,  1040. 
SolidunguUh  S85,  899. 
Solitaire,  429. 
Solitary  Snipe,  450. 
Solpugido!,  836. 
Sorex,  177. 
Soricida,  177. 
Spalax,  227. 
Sparida,  612. 
Sparrow,  387. 
Sparrow.Hawk,  371. 
Spatangus,  1102. 
Spatularida^  597. 
Spectacled  Snake,  510. 
Spectre- Insects,  729. 
Spermaceti  Whale,  213. 
Sphsridium,  706. 
Sphargis,  485, 
Sphegida,  759. 
Sphinx,  773. 
SpkyrcenidiB,  612. 
Spider,  824. 
Spider.Monkey,  159. 
SpinaddcBf  586. 
Spiny  Wrasse,  625. 
Spirialis,  1013. 
Spirorbis,  911. 
Spirulida,  964. 
Spondylus,  1025. 
Spongilla,  1228. 
Sponge,  1224. 
Spoonbill,  448. 
Sprat,  635. 
Springbok,  265. 
Spring-teil,  803. 
Squamipenne*,  613. 
Squatinidee,  585. 
Squid,  964. 
Squills,  865. 
Squirrel,  219. 
Stag.  262. 
Stag-Beetle,  711. 
Star- Fish,  1103. 
Star-gazer,  610. 
Starling,  395. 
Steatomis,  406. 
Stellerida,  1103. 
Stellio,  497. 
Stentor.  1217. 
Sterlet.  596. 
Stickleback,  608. 
Stilt,  451. 
Stllt-Plover,  451. 
Sting-Ray,  582. 
Stoat,  196. 
Stook-Dove,  428. 
Stomapoda,  863. 


Stone-ehat,  400. 
Stone-flj.  739. 
Stork,  «l9. 
SlormT  Petrel,  459. 
Stratiomidm,  794. 
Strepaiptera,  722. 
Strigida,  380. 
Striped  Tunny,  614. 
Stromkidte,  992. 
Strongylus,  923. 
StnMionidiB,  438. 
Sturgeon,  596. 
Sturioneg,  572. 
Sturnidat,  395. 
Stylops,  722. 
Suckinff-Fish,  622. 
Suctoria^  918. 
Sugar  Louse,  803. 
Suidte,  295. 
Suleah-fish,  609. 
Sun-Bird,  416. 
Sun-Fish,  587,  604. 
Surseon-fish,  618.   * 
Surinam  Toad,  529. 
Surmullet.  611. 
Swallow,  407. 
Swallow-tailed  Moth,  777. 
Swan,  455. 
Swift,  408. 
Sword-Fish,  615. 
Syllis,  907. 
Sglviada:,  399. 
SgrnbrancfUdtBt  638. 
Synapta,  1113. 
Syndactyli.  412. 
Sgngnathidte,  606. 
Syrian  Goat.  272. 
Sgrphicket  797. 


T. 

Tabanidte,  795. 
Taenia,  925,  926. 
Tailor-birds,  400. 
Talitrus,  869. 
Tallegalla,  436. 
Talpidm,  175. 
Tanager,  389. 
Tanyatoma,  792,  795. 
Tape-worm,  925. 
Tapitelag,  829. 
Tapir.  290. 

Tardigrada  (Mamm.),  240. 
Tardigrada  ( Mites),  8 il . 
Tarentula.  826. 
TarsiuB,  162. 
Tawny  Vulture,  378. 
Teal,  455. 

Tectibranchiata,  1003. 
Tegenaria,  829. 
Teguixin,  499. 
Teieosaurus,  488. 
Telephorus,  712. 
Tellina,  1039. 
TelosUi,  601. 
Tench,  631*. 
Tenebrio,  713. 
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Tenrec,  178. 
TenthredinidtB^  753, 
Fenuiroatrea,  414. 
Terebella,  912. 
Terebrantiaf  752. 
Terebratula,  1050. 
Teredo,  1044. 
Termites,  740,  jipp, 
TermitidcB,  740,        "    " 
Tern,  460. 
TerricoUiy  913. 
Testacella,  981. 
Testudiniike,  484. 
Tethys,  1006. 
Tetrabranchiata,  966. 
Tetracaulodon,  289. 
TetramerOt  715. 
Tetraodon,  604. 
Tetraotddce,  433. 
TeuthidcBy  618. 
Tfiecoaomaia,  1013. 
Thelpphonidce,  831. 
Thelphusa,  860. 
Thoracica,  895,  896. 
Thoraback,  581. 
Thread-worm,  923. 
Thresher,  588. 
Tfarips,  734. 
Thrush,  402. 
Thylacinus,  310. 
Thysanouray  8C3. 
Tick.  839. 
Tiger,  188. 
Tiroarcha,  719. 
Tinamid(B,  435. 
Tinamou,  435. 
Tineidce,  778. 
TipulidoB,  793. 
Titlark,  400. 
Titmouse,  400. 
Toad,  528. 
Todidce,  410. 
Tomicus,  716. 
Tongue-worms,  841. 
Tooth-shell,  1001. 
Top-shells,  997. 
Tope,  586. 
Tornatellidce,  1003. 
TorpedinidcBt  583. 
Tortoise,  484. 
Tortoise  Beetle,  718. 
Tortricidce  (Kept.),  607. 
TortricidcB  (Insects),  777. 
Toucan,  423. 
Touracos,  392. 
Toxotes,  613. 
Toxodon,  303. 
Trachearia,  833. 
TYachelides,  714. 
TrachinidoB,  610. 
Tragopan,  432. 
Tree-Frog,  527. 
Tree-Pigeon.  428. 
Trematoda,  924. 
Trepang,  1115. 
Trichecus,  203. 
Trichina,  923. 
Trichoptera,  747. 
Tridacna,  1036. 


Trigla,  608. 
Trifflidof,  608. 
Trigonia,  1034. 
Trilobite,  874. 
Trimera,  721,  782. 
Triodon,  604. 
THonycidtB,  485. 
TritoniadcB,  1006. 
Trochilidee,  415. 
Trochus,  997. 
7Vo^o«irfrtJ,  411. 
Trombidiidce,  840. 
Tropic-Birds,  461. 
Tropidonotus,  506. 
Trout,  634. 
Trunk-fishes,  605. 
Trumpeter,  447. 
Trumpet-fish,  607. 
Trygonidce,  582. 
Tubicola,  911. 
Tubicola,  825. 
TubiparideB,  1160. 
Tubularice,  1179. 
TUNICATA,  1053. 
Tunny,  614. 
Tupaidee,  179. 
Turbellaria,  924. 
Turbinidee,  997. 
Turbo,  997. 
Turbot,  628. 
TnrdidiB,  402.' 
Turkey,  432. 
Turkey  Buzzard.  378. 
Turnip-Flea,  719. 
Turnip-Fly,  753. 
Turnstone,  446. 
Turrilite,  970. 
TurrUellida,  994. 
Turtle,  485. 
Turtle-Dove,  428. 
Two-humped  Camel,  278. 
TyphlopidBB,  503. 
Typographer  Beetle,  716. 
Tyrants,  403. 

U. 

Udonella,  919. 
TJnau.  241. 
Ungka-puti,  149. 
Unvonidte,  1033. 
Upholsterer  Bee,  764. 
Upupidce,  418. 
Uranoscopus,  610. 
Urchin,  178. 
Urodela,  530. 
Ursal,  202. 
Urndce,  199, 
Ursine  Dasyurus,  310. 
Ursine  Opossum,  810. 
Ursus,  199. 
Urus,  270. 
Utia,  227. 

V. 

Vagantes,  827. 
Vaginicola.  1217. 


Vampyre,  170. 
Vanessa,  772. 
Varanidw,  498. 
Velella,  1195. 
Venantea,  825. 
VenaracetB,  1039. 
Yenerupis,  1039. 
Venus.  1039. 
Veretillum,  1156. 
Vermetus,  995. 
Vermiform  Classes,  902.^ 
Vertebrata,  60. 
VeapertilionidcB,  171. 
VeapidcB,  761. 
Vicugna.  282. 
Vidua,  390. 
Violet  Snail,  999. 
Viperida,  512. 
Fiperine  Snakea,  505,511. 
Virgularia,  1156. 
Viscacha,  235. 
Viverridce,  195. 
Viviparous  Lizard.  500. 
Vole,  228. 
FblvocinetPt  1218. 
Volucella,  797. 
Volutida,  987. 
Vorticella,  1217. 
Vorticellinee,  1217.  ' 
VuUuridte,  376. 


W. 

Wadera,  443. 
Wagtail,  400. 
Walking.  Leaf,  729. 
Walking-stick,  729. 
Walrus,  203. 
Wandering  Spiders,  827. 
Wanderoo,  155. 
Wapiti,  262. 
Warblera,  399, 400. 
Wasps,  761. 
Water-Boatman,  789. 
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